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PREFACE. 


The  labor  of  six  years,  in  sustaining  a  periodical  on  Education,  has 
not  diminished  the  Editor's  sense  of  its  importance.  He  came  abroad 
in  search  of  strength  and  materials,  which  would  enable  him  to  pursue 
his  task  to  better  advantage.  But  a  wise  Providence  calls  upon  him  by 
unforeseen  changes  in  his  state  of  health,  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Europe, 
and  to  resign  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Annals  to  other  hands.  To 
this  intimation  that  his  care  is  no  longer  necessary,  he  cheerfully  sub- 
mits. And  at  such  a  moment,  he  is  deeply  grateful  that  this  same  Prov- 
idence enables  him  to  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  work  on  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  his  efforts  and  theirs.  He  trusts 
that  it  may  now  be  announced  with  safety  that  the  existence  of  one 
American  Journal  of  Education  is  secured,  so  far  as  it  can  be  by  a  solid 
commercial  basis  and  by  the  number  and  activity  of  its  supporters.  He 
knows  not  that  he  could  have  chosen  a  more  favorable  period  to  retire 
from  his  post  than  that  which  Superior  Wisdom  has  appointed  ;  and  he 
commits  the  work,  with  much  confidence,  to  this  same  direction,  and  to 
the  care  of  its  friends. 

He  adopts  this  resolution  with  the  more  cheerfulness,  from  the  belief, 
that  those  on  whom  the  immediate  direction  of  the  work  will  devolve, 
possess  the  zeal  and  qualifications  necessary  for  this  task.  Dr  Wm.  A. 
Alcott,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  domestic  editorial  labor  will  be 
committed,  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  several  works, 
which  exhibit  the  correctness  of  his  views,  as  well  as  his  zeal,  on  the 
subject  of  education.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  he  has  been  the 
constant  assistant  of  the  Editor  from  the  commencement  of  the  Annals} 
that  he  has  written  some  of  its  most  valuable  articles ;  and  that  for  six 
months  past  it  has  been  exclusively  under  his  direction.  His  judgment 
and  his  views,  in  undertaking  this  task  furnish  a  sufficient  guaranty  that 
he  will  maintain  the  great  principles  which  have  been  established  ;  that 
ha  will  not  ]iermit  the  work  to  become  the  vehicle  of  the  spirit  of  party 
or  sect  —  of  the  personalities,  or  the  ultraisms,  or  the  papal  exclusive- 
ness  which  characterize  too  many  of  the  publications  of  the  present 
day  ;  — and  that  he  will  not  seek  to  gain  a  transient  popularity,  either 
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hy  cateriug  for  the  deteriorated  taste  of  the  publiCf  in  these  respectSi  or 
by  flattering  the  vanity  of  individuals  or  of  institutions.  He  rejoices  in 
the  hope  that  the  traces  of  perplexity  and  disease  and  languor  which 
have  too  often  ap|>eared  in  the  pages  of  the  Annals,  will  hereafter  sel- 
dom be  visible  ;  and  that  under  the  care  of  one  who  enjoys  health,  and 
is  free  from  the  difficulties  of  a  new  enterprize,  the  work  will  assume  a 
more  animated  and  attractive  character  than  it  was  possible  to  give  it 
under  other  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  trusts  that  the  friends  of  the  work  will  still 
adhere  to  the  resolution  which  has  preserved  it  hitherto,  that  "one 
American  periodical  on  Education  ihail  be  nutained.^^  Ue  is  bappyi 
however,  in  the  I>e1ief  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  roused  upon 
this  subject,  will  demand  and  maintain  many  o/A«r«, and  thus  render 
the  existence  of  any  one  of  far  less  importance  than  it  was  at  the  period 
when  the  Annals  was  the  only  survivor  of  all  that  had  been  undertaken. 

The  desire  of  continuing  to  be  a  fellow  laborer  in  the  same  great 
cause,  has  induced  the  Editor  to  engage  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
pages  of  the  Annals,  as  he  has  done  during  the  year  past,  so  lar  as  his 
health  and  circumstances  will  allow  ;  confining  himself  chiefly  to  the 
foreign  department,  in  connection  with  the  interests  of  education  at 
home.  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  him  in  his  temporary  exile,  if  he  can 
coDtribute  to  render  its  pages  more  interesting  or  useful,  or  the  labor  of 
its  gaardians  leas  severe. 
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THE  PESTALOZZIAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  account  of  the  Philanthropinic  school  of  education,* 
in  the  number  of  the  "Annals  "  for  Nov.  last,  it  was  observed: 
*^  It  is  a  part  of  the  feebleness  of  human  nature,  to  vibrate  in- 
cessantly, from  one  extreme  to  another.  Our  views  are  seldom 
perfectly  just :  our  institutions  remain  ever  imperfect.  When 
we  launeh  into  the  broad  ocean  of  discovery,  we  seldom  fail  to 
encounter  storms ;  and  when  we  keep  near  the  shore,  we  cannot 
always  avoid  the  rocks  and  quicksands." 

It  is  not  less  true  that  there  is  in  the  vibrations  of  the  human 
mind,  a  kind  of  cycle,  or  regular  period  of  revolution,  which 
brings  it  back  to  the  same  train  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
was  long  since  abandoned.  Every  useful  plan,  and  institution, 
and  custom,  and  system  of  truth  is  liable  to  abuse  and  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  in  seeking  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  it  has  im- 
perceptibly led,  it  is  often  entirely  abandoned.  The  reformer, 
who  should  but  correct  and  amend,  destroys.  The  building 
which  needs  only  to  be  repaired  and  improved,  is  torn  down  by 
the  zeal  of  those  who  perceive  its  defects  —  and  the  structure, 
which  is  formed  from  its  ruins,  is  often  too  imperfect  to  afibrd  a 
shelter,  or  too  frail  to  resist  a  single  storm. 

Still,  in  the  course  of  ages,  there  is  an  evident  progress.  It 
is  by  successive  falls,  that  our  race,  like  its  children,  leams  the 
art  of  walking  in  safety.     We  are  not  so  easily  deluded  with 

*  The  word  Pkilanikrairinie  ii  deriirad  from  th«  name  PkiUmtkropin.  which 
WAS  applied,  bj  Baaednw,  to  an  inatituikm  founded  upon  hie  prindplei.  It 
f  hould  not  be  written  PkiUmikrme  as  in  a  former  articlt. 
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an  old  error  on  its  return  from  its  comet-like  concealment  in  the 
obscurity  of  past  years ;  and  faithful  observers  acquire,  at  least, 
tlic  power  of  calculating  the  eccentricity,  and  the  duration  of 
its  course  through  our  system,  and  are  enabled  to  caution  oth- 
ers against  the  dangers  and  apprehensions,  to  which  it  inoy 
lead. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  science,  and  literature,  and  the  arts, 
have  experienced  more  tlian  one  decline  and  revival,  and  iiave 
attained  a  perfection  which  seems  almost  to  annihilate  distance 
and  time  ;  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  the  atoms 
of  matter;  and  to  give  to  the  eye,  and  to  tlie  ear,  and  to  the 
hand,  something  which  approaches  to  omnipresence  and  omni- 
potence. It  is  by  this  course  of  vibrations  and  imperfections 
only,  that  any  art,  or  any  science  attains  its  perfection,  —  nay, 
that  any  country  comes  to  enjoy  all  their  benefits,  even  as  they 
now  exist. 

These  remarks  are  not  less  true  when  applied  to  education, 
than  to  other  subjects.  This  has,  also,  had  its  vibrations,  and  re- 
volutions, and  cycles,  as  a  general  subject,  and  in  those  coun- 
tries where  it  has  been  especially  cultivated.  We  may  consider 
a  simple,  practical,  unpretending  character  as  its  starting  point. 
The  evidence  of  its  power,  and  the  great  objects  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  tiie  increasing  demands  of  civilization,  gradually 
render  it  more  complicated  and  artificial.  The  interest  and 
pedantry  of  tliosc  immediately  engaged  in  it,  tend  to  produce 
the  same  efTect.  At  length,  the  evils  become  so  great  as  to  be 
past  endurance ;  reformers  arise,  who  proclaim  them,  and  destroy 
the  confidence  re|)oscd  in  previous  plans ;  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure it  to  themselves,  recede  to  the  opposite  |)ole.  But,  at 
length,  their  errors  also  are  perceived.  The  contrast  of  wild 
novelty,  with  the  obstinacy  of  prejudice  exhibits  the  importance 
of  a  middle  course.  There  is  an  approach,  if  not  a  return  to 
primitive  simplicity  ;  and  if  public  opinion  does  not  attain  its 
point  of  repose,  its  curve  of  vibration  is,  at  least,  materially  di- 
minished, and  it  can  never  again  be  forced  to  tlie  previous 
extremes. 

The  same  remarks  arc  applicable  to  each  branch  of  a  moral 
science,  like  education.  Few  minds  are  capable  of  compre- 
hending and  reforming  such  a  science  as  a  whole.  Each  usual- 
ly embraces  a  particular  portion  adapted  to  its  own  capacities, 
or  connected  with  its  individual  experience.  Thus,  in  edu- 
cation, physical  training,  moral  discipline,  religious  education, 
methods  of  instruction,  and  their  application  to  the  several 
sciences,  have  each  had  their  respective  discoverers  and  reform- 
ers, who  have  sometimes  confined  themselves  to  a  single  point 
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or  principle.  The  new  views  thus  (originated,  usually  have  for 
a  long  period,  only  a  partial  or  local  influence,  and  often  fall 
back  into  forgetfulness.  They  are  like  the  springs  and  rivulets 
of  the  mountains,  fertilizing  here  and  there,  the  fields  of  an 
individual  or  village.  It  is  only  when  they  are  embodied  by 
some  of  those  master-spirits,  which  Providence,  from  time  to 
time,  sends  forth  for  this  work,  that  they  unite  in  one  broad 
stream  of  improvement  which  becomes  the  highway  of  nations, 
and  conveys  rich  blessings  to  extensive  regions. 

Such  a  spirit  appeared  in  Henry  Pestalozzi,  who  was  bom  at 
Zurich  in  1746,  and  who  seemed  to  be  raised  up  by  Providence 
to  complete  the  reformation,  whose  commencement  has  been 
described  in  the  account  of  Basedow  and  his  followers.  The 
father  of  Pestalozzi  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  he  was 
educated  by  his  mother.  In  consequence  of  such  an  education, 
corresponding  entirely  to  his  natural  disposition,  he  retained  a 
remarkable  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  manners,  which  contin- 
ued through  his  long  life,  and  produced  that  agreeable  mixture 
of  manly  and  female  excellence,  which  rendered  him  peculiarly 
interesting  to  children,  to  whom  his  person  was  unattractive. 
Oppressive  treatment  at  school,  and  misapprehension  of  his 
views  in  riper  y  .'ars,  gave  him,  however,  a  keen  sense  of  justice, 
which  roused  him  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  often  made  his  language 
as  a  writer,  bitter  and  sarcastic.  I'he  following  sketch  of  his 
course  and  opinions  as  an  educator,  is  chiofly  from  the  same 
author  from  whom  the  sketch  of  the  Philanthropinic  school  was 
derived. 

Pestalozzi  first  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  in  order  that 
he  might  understand  their  misery,  and  endeavor  to  discover  its 
source.  He  believed  that  he  found  it  in  the  want  of  an  observa- 
tion of  nature  and  mankind  —  in  the  absem'C  of  spiritual  elevation 
and  religious  sentiment  —  in  the  prejudice,  thoughtlessness,  levity 
and  disorderly  conduct  which  were  the  natural  results,  and  the 
distrust. and  obstinate  and  revengeful  disposition  which  necessa- 
rily followed  towards  those  who  profited  by  their  weaknesses, 
or  punished  their  offences.  He  believed  that  a  good  education 
for  the  children  of  the  people  was  the  only  means  of  remedying 
this  evil.  The  ravages  of  war  had  left  a  multitude  of  destitute 
orphans  in  the  small  cantons  of  Switzerland.  His  first  attempt 
to  carry  his  benevolent  plan  into  execution,  was  in  collecting  a 
number  of  these  poor  children  at  Stanz,  devoting  himself  to 
their  instruction  and  care  in  the  sacrifice  of  most  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  providing  for  their  support  from  hif  own  rMouroes, 
or  from  the  charity  which  he  so&cited  from  otiien.    Heie)  bn 
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labored  to  discover  the  true  and  simple  means  of  education. 
He  treated  his  pupils  with  uniform  sympathy  and  tenderness, 
and  thus  attempted  to  awaken  love  and  confidence  in  their 
hearts,  and  to  sow  the  seed  of  every  good  feeling.  He  there- 
fore assumed  faith  and  love  as  the  only  true  foundation  of  a 
system  of  education. 

He  subsequently  established  a  school  in  more  regular  form  in 
Burgdorf,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  to  which  his  benevolence  and 
talents  attracted  a  number  of  fellow-laborers.  Here  he  endea- 
vored to  ascertain  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  de- 
velopment of  the  infant  faculties,  and  the  proper  period,  for  the 
commencement  and  completion  of  each  course  of  instruction  in 
this  view.  The  philosophical  friends,  wbo  had  been  won  by 
the  excellence  of  his  character  and  plans,  assisted  him  in  redu- 
cing his  views  to  a  scientific  form. 

GENERAL    PRINCIPLES    OF    THE    PESTALOZZIAN    SYSTEM. 

As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  Pestalozzi  assumed  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  education,  in  order  to  fit  man  for 
his  destination,  must  proceed  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
To  adopt  the  language  of  his  followers  —  that  it  must  not  act  as 
an  arbitrary  mediator  between  the  child  and  nature,  between 
man  and  God,  pursuing  its  own  artificial  arrangements,  instead 
of  the  indications  of  Providence  —  that  it  should  assist  the 
course  of  natural  development,  instead  of  doing  it  violence  — 
that  it  should  watch,  and  follow  its  progress,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  mark  out  a  path  agreeably  to  a  preconceived 
system. 

1.  In  view  of  this  principle,  he  did  not  choose,  like  Basedow, 
to  cultivate  the  mind  in  a  material  way,  merely  by  inculcating 
and  engrafting  everything  relating  to  external  objects,  and  giving 
mechanical  skill.  He  sought,  on  the  contrary,  to  develope,  and 
exercise,  and  strengthen  the  faculties  of  the  child  by  a  steady 
course  of  excitement  to  self-activity,  with  a  limited  degree  of 
assistance  to  his  efforts. 

2.  In  opposition  to  the  haste,  and  blind  groping  of  many 
teachers  without  system,  he  endeavored  to  find  the  proper  point 
for  commencing,  and  to  proceed  in  a  slow  and  gradual,  but  un- 
interrupted course,  from  one  point  to  another  —  always  waiting 
until  the  first  should  have  a  certain  degree  of  distinctness  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  before  entering  upon  the  exhibition  of  the 
second.  To  pursue  any  other  course  would  only  give  superfi- 
cial knowledge  which  would  neither  afford  pleasure  to  the  child, 
nor  promote  its  real  progress. 

3.  He  opposed  the  undue  cultivation  of  the  memory  and  un- 
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derstanding,  as  hostile  to  true  education.  He  placed  the  es- 
sence of  education,  in  the  harmonious  and  uniform  development 
of  every  faculty,  so  that  the  body  should  not  be  in  ad- 
vance of  the  mind,  and  that  in  the  development  of  the  mind, 
neither  the  physical  powers,  nor  the  affections  should  be  neg- 
lected ;  and  that  skill  in  action  should  be  acquired  at  the  same 
time  with  knowledge.  When  this  point  is  secured,  we  may 
know  that  education  has  really  begun  j  and  that  it  is  not  merely 
superficial. 

4.  He  required  close  attention  and  constant  reference  to  the 
peculiarities  of  every  child,  and  of  each  sex,  as  well  as  to  the 
chanicteristics  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived,  in  order 
that  he  might  acquire  the  development  and  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  the  situation  to  which  the  Creator  destined  him,  when 
he  gave  him  these  active  faculties,  and  be  prepared  to  labor 
successfully  for  those  among  whom  he  was  placed  by  his  birth. 

5.  While  Basedow  introduced  a  multitude  of  subjects  of  in- 
struction into  the  schools,  without  special  regard  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  intellectual  powers,  Pestalozzi  considered  this 
plan  as  superficial.  He  limited  the  elementary  subjects  of  in- 
struction to  Form,  Number  and  Language,  as  the  essential  con- 
dition of  definite  and  distinct  knowledge ;  and  believed  that 
these  elements  should  be  taught  with  the  utmost  possible  sim- 
plicity, comprehensiveness  and  mutual  connection. 

6.  Pestalozzi,  as  well  as  Basedow,  desired  that  instruction 
should  commence  with  the  intuition  or  simple  perception  of 
external  objects  and  their  relations.  He  was  not,  however, 
satisfied  with  this  alone,  but  wished  that  the  art  of  observing 
should  also  be  acquired.  He  thought  the  things  perceived  of 
less  consequence,  than  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  powers, 
which  should  enable  the  child  to  observe  completely — to  exhaust 
the  subjects  which  should  be  brought  before  his  mind. 

7.  While  the  Philanthropinists  attached  great  importance  to 
special  exercises  of  reflection,  Pestalozzi  would  not  make  this  a 
subject  of  separate  study.  He  maintained  that  every  subject 
of  instruction  should  be  properly  treated,  and  thus  become  an 
exercise  of  thought ;  and  believed,  that  lessons  on  number,  and 
proportion  and  size  would  give  the  best  occasion  for  it. 

8.  Pestalozzi,  as  well  as  Basedow,  attached  great  importance 
to  Arithmetic,  particularly  to  Mental  Arithmetic.  He  valued 
it,  however,  not  merely  in  the  limited  view  of  its  practical 
usefulness,  but  as  an  excellent  means  of  strengthening  the 
mind.  He  also  introduced  Geometry  into  the  elementary 
schools,  and  the  art  connected  with  it,  of  modelling  and  draw- 
ing beautiful  objects.     He  wished,  in  this  way,  to  train  the  eye. 
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the  hand,  and  the  touch  for  that  more  advanced  species  of 
drawing  which  had  not  been  thought  of  before.  Proceeding 
from  the  simple  and  intuitive,  to  the  more  comphcated  and  diffi- 
cult forms,  he  arranged  a  series  of  exercises  so  gradual  and 
complete,  that  the  method  of  teaching  this  subject,  was  soon 
brought  to  a  good  degree  of  perfection. 

9.  The  Philanthropinists  introduced  the  instruction  of  language 
into  the  common  schools,  but  limited  it  chiefly  to  the  writing  of 
letters  and  preparation  of  essays.  But  Pestalozzi  was  not  satis-, 
fied  with  a  lifeless  repetition  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  nor  yet 
with  mere  exercises  for  common  life.  He  aimed  at  a  develop- 
ment of  the  laws  of  language  from  within  —  an  introduction 
into  its  internal  nature  and  construction  and  peculiar  spirit — 
which  would  not  only  cultivate  the  intellect,  but  also  improve 
the  affections.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  his  method  of 
instruction  on  this  subject,  in  a  brief  sketch  like  the  present  — 
but  those  who  have  witnessed  its  progress  and  results,  are  fully 
aware  of  its  practical  character  and  value. 

10.  Like  Basedow,  Rochovv  and  others,  Pestalozzi  introduced 
vocal  music  into  the  circle  of  school  studies,  on  account  of  its 
powerful  influence  on  the  heart.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  that 
the  children  should  learn  to  sing  a  few  melodies  by  note  or  by 
ear.  He  wished  them  to  know  the  rules  of  melody  and  rhythm, 
and  dynamic  —  to  pursue  a  regulur  course  of  instruction,  de- 
scending to  its  very  elements,  and  rendering  the  musical  notes 
as  familiar  as  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  The  extensive  work  of 
Nageliand  Pfeiffer  has  contributed  very  much  to  give  this  branch 
of  instruction  a  better  form.* 

11.  He  opposed  the  abuse  which  was  made  of  the  Socratic 
method  in  many  of  the  Phiianthropinic  and  other  schools,  by  at- 
tempting to  draw  something  out  of  children  before  they  had 
received  any  knowledge.  He  recommends  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  early  periods  of  instruction  the  established  method  of  dicta- 
tion by  the  teacher  and  repetition  by  the  scholar,  with  a  proper 
regard  to  rhythm,  and  at  a  later  period,  especially  in  the  mathe- 
matical and  other  subjects  which  involve  reasoning,  the  modern 
method  in  which  the  teacher  merely  gives  out  the  problems  in  a 
proper  order  and  leaves  them  to  be  solved  by  the  pupils,  by  the 
exertion  of  their  own  powers. 

12.  Pestalozzi  opposes  strenuously  the  opinion  that  religious 
instruction  should  be  addressed  exclusively  to  the  understanding ; 

*The  essential  features  of  the  system  are  presetted  in  the  Manaal,  publish- 
ed under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  and  its  happy  results 
have  been  follr  Terified  in  the  schools  for  yooal  music  under  the  care  of  that 
society,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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and  shows  that  religion  lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  \ 
it  should  not  be  enstamped  from  without,  but  developed  from 
within.  That  the  basis  of  religious  feeling  is  to  be  found  in  the 
childish  disposition  to  love,  to  thankfulness,  to  veneration,  obe- 
dience and  confidence  towards  its  parents ;  that  these  should  be 
cultivated  and  strengthened  and  directed  towards  God ;  and  that 
religion  should  be  formally  treated  of  at  a  later  period  in  con- 
nection with  the  feelings  thus  excited.  As  he  requires  the 
mother  to  direct  the  first  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  her 
child,  he  assigns  to  her  especially  the  task  of  first  cultivating  the 
reli^ous  feelings. 

13.  Pestalozzi  agreed  with  Basedow,  that  mutual  affection 
ought  to  reign  between  the  educator  and  the  pupil,  both  in  the 
house  and  in  the  school,  in  order  to  render  education  effectual 
and  useful.  He  was,  therefore,  as  little  disposed  as  Basedow,  to 
sustain  school  despotism  —  but  he  did  not  rely  on  artificial  ex- 
citements, such  as  those  addressed  to  emulation.  He  preferred 
that  the  children  should  find  their  best  reward  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  increased  intellectual  vigor  ;  and  expected  the  teacher 
to  render  the  instruction  so  attractive,  that  the  delightful  feeling 
of  progress  should  be  the  strongest  excitement  to  industry  and 
to  morality. 

14.  Pestalozzi  attached  as  much  importance  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  bodily  powers,  and  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  as  the  Phi- 
knthropinists,  and  in  his  publications,  pointed  out  a  graduated 
course  for  this  purpose.  But  as  Gutsmuths,  Vieth,  Jahn,  and 
Clias  treated  this  subject  very  fully,  nothing  farther  was  written 
concerning  it  by  his  immediate  followers. 

Such  are  the  great  principles  which  entide  Pestalozzi  to  the 
high  praise  of  having  given  a  more  natural,  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  deeper  foundation  for  education  and  instruction,  and  of 
having  called  into  being  a  method  which  is  far  superior  to  any 
that  preceded  it. 

DEFECTS   OP    THE    PESTALOZZIAN    SYSTEM. 

But  with  all  the  excellences  of  the  system  of  education 
adopted  by  Pestalozzi,  truth  requires  us  to  state  that  it  also  in- 
volves serious  defects,  which  are  not  sufficiently  noticed  by  the 
writer  before  us. 

1.  In  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  itself,  and  fo;* 
those  modes  of  instruction  which  were  calculated  to  develope 
and  invigorate  its  faculties,  Pestalozzi  forgot  too  much  the  neces- 
sity of  general  positive  knowledge,  as  the  material   for  thought 
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the  hand,  and  the  touch  for  that  more  advanced  species  of 
drawing  which  had  not  been  thought  of  before.  Proceeding 
from  the  simple  and  intuitive,  to  the  more  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult forms,  he  arranged  a  series  of  exercises  so  gradual  and 
complete,  that  the  method  of  teaching  this  subject,  was  soon 
brought  to  a  good  degree  of  perfection. 

9.  The  Philanthropinists  introduced  the  instruction  of  language 
into  the  common  schools,  but  limited  it  cliiefly  to  the  writing  of 
letters  and  preparation  of  essays.  But  Pestalozzi  was  not  satis-, 
fied  with  a  lifeless  repetition  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  nor  yet 
with  mere  exercises  for  common  life.  He  aimed  at  a  develop- 
ment of  the  laws  of  language  from  within  —  an  introduction 
into  its  internal  nature  and  construction  and  peculiar  spirit — 
virhich  would  not  only  cultivate  the  intellect,  but  also  improve 
the  affections.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  his  method  of 
instruction  on  this  subject,  in  a  brief  sketch  like  the  present  — 
but  those  who  have  witnessed  its  progress  and  results,  are  fully 
aware  of  its  practical  character  and  value. 

10.  Like  Basedow,  Rochowand  others,  Pestalozzi  introduced 
vocal  music  into  the  circle  of  school  studies,  on  account  of  its 
powerful  influence  on  the  heart.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  that 
the  children  should  learn  to  sing  a  few  melodies  by  note  or  by 
ear.  He  wished  them  to  know  the  rules  of  melody  and  rhythm, 
and  dynamic  —  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  de- 
scending to  its  very  elements,  and  rendering  the  musical  notes 
as  familiar  as  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  The  extensive  work  of 
Nageli  and  Pfeiflfer  has  contributed  very  much  to  give  this  branch 
of  instruction  a  better  form.* 

11.  He  opposed  the  abuse  which  was  made  of  the  Socratic 
method  in  many  of  the  Philanthropinic  and  other  schools,  by  at- 
tempting to  draw  something  out  of  children  before  they  had 
received  any  knowledge.  He  reconunends  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  early  periods  of  instruction  the  established  method  of  dicta- 
tion by  the  teacher  and  repetition  by  the  scholar,  witli  a  proper 
regard  to  rhythm,  and  at  a  later  period,  especially  in  the  mathe- 
matical and  other  subjects  which  involve  reasoning,  the  modern 
method  in  which  the  teacher  merely  gives  out  the  problems  in  a 
proper  order  and  leaves  them  to  be  solved  by  the  pupils,  by  the 
exertion  of  their  own  powers. 

12.  Pestalozzi  opposes  strenuously  the  opinion  that  religious 
instruction  should  be  addressed  exclusively  to  the  understanding; 

*The  esiential  fe&tureff  of  the  lyiiem  are  preseated  in  the  Manaal,  publiah- 
ed  under  the  direction  of  the  Boeton  Academy  of  Maiic,and  iti  happj  reauiti 
have  been  fnUr  Tehfied  in  the  achoola  for  vocal  music  under  the  care  of  that 
•ociety,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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and  shows  that  religion  lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  enstamped  from  without,  but  developed  from 
within.  That  the  basis  of  religious  feeling  is  to  be  found  in  the 
childish  disposition  to  love,  to  thankfulness,  to  veneration,  obe- 
dience and  confidence  towards  its  parents ;  that  these  should  be  : 
cultivated  and  strengthened  and  directed  towards  God  ;  and  that 
religion  should  be  formally  treated  of  at  a  later  period  in  con- 
nection with  the  feelings  thus  excited.  As  he  requires  the 
mother  to  direct  the  first  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  her 
child,  he  assigns  to  her  especially  the  task  of  first  cultivating  the 
reli^ous  feelings. 

13.  Pestalozzi  agreed  with  Basedow,  that  mutual  affection 
ought  to  reign  between  the  educator  and  the  pupil,  both  in  the 
house  and  in  the  school,  in  order  to  render  education  effectual 
and  useful.  He  was,  therefore,  as  little  disposed  as  Basedow,  to 
sustain  school  despotism  —  but  he  did  not  rely  on  artificial  ex- 
citements, such  as  those  addressed  to  emulation.  He  preferred 
that  the  children  should  find  their  best  reward  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  increased  intellectual  vigor  ;  and  expected  the  teacher 
to  render  the  instruction  so  attractive,  that  the  delightful  feeling 
of  progress  should  be  the  strongest  excitement  to  industry  and 
to  morality. 

14.  Pestalozzi  attached  as  much  importance  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  bodily  powers,  and  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  as  the  Phi- 
knthropinists,  and  in  his  publications,  pointed  out  a  graduated 
course  for  this  purpose.  But  as  Gutsmuths,  Vieth,  Jahn,  and 
Clias  treated  this  subject  very  fully,  nothing  farther  was  written 
concerning  it  by  his  immediate  followers. 

Such  are  the  great  principles  which  entide  Pestalozzi  to  the 
high  praise  of  having  given  a  more  natural,  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  deeper  foundation  for  education  and  instruction,  and  of 
having  called  into  being  a  method  which  is  far  superior  to  any 
that  preceded  it. 

DEFECTS   OF    THE    PESTALOZZIAN    SYSTEM. 

But  with  all  the  excellences  of  the  system  of  education 
adopted  by  Pestalozzi,  truth  requires  us  to  state  that  it  also  in- 
volves serious  defects,  which  are  not  suflSciently  noticed  by  the 
writer  before  us. 

1.  In  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  itself,  and  fo;* 
those  modes  of  instruction  which  were  calculated  to  develope 
and  invigorate  its  faculties,  Pestalozzi  forgot  too  much  the  neces- 
sity of  general  positive  knowledge,  as  the  material   for  thought 
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and  for  practical  use  in  future  life.  The  pupils  of  his  establish- 
meut,  instructed  on  his  plan^  were  too  often  dismissed  with  intel- 
lectual powers  which  were  vigorous  and  acute,  but  without  the 
stores  of  knowledge  important  for  immediate  use —  well  qualified 
for  mathematical  and  abstract  reasoning,  but  not  prepared  to 
apply  it  to  the  business  of  common  life. 

2.  He  commenced  with  intuitive,  mathematical  studies  too 
eaily,  attached  too  much  importance  to  them,  and  devoted  a 
portion  of  time  to  them,  which  did  not  allow  a  reasonable  atten- 
tion to  other  studies,  and  which  prevented  the  regular  and  har- 
monious cultivation  of  other  powers. 

3.  The  mtthod  of  instruction  was  also  defective  in  one  impor- 
tant point.  Simplification  was  carried  too  fisir,  and  continued 
too  long.  The  mind  became  so  accustomed  to  receive  know- 
ledge divided  into  its  most  simple  elements  and  smallest  portions, 
that  it  was  not  prepared  to  embrace  complicated  ideas,  or  to 
make  those  rapid  strides  in  investigation  and  conclusion  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  a  sound  education,  and 
which  indicates  the  most  valuable  kind  of  mental  vigor  both  for 
scientific  purposes  and  for  practical  life. 

4.  He  attached  too  little  importance  to  testimony  as  one  of 
the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  and  devoted  too  little  attention 
to  historical  truth.  He  was  accustomed  to  observe  that  history 
was  but  a  *'  tissue  of  lies ;"  and  forgot  that  it  was  necessary  to 
occupy  the  pupil  with  man,  and  with  moral  events,  as  well  as 
with  nature  and  matter,  if  we  wish  to  cultivate  properly  his 
moral  powers,  and  elevate  him  above  the  material  world. 

5.  But  above  all,  it  is  to  be  re^tted,  that  in  reference  to 
religious  education,  he  fell  into  an  important  error  of  his  prede- 
cessors. His  too  exclusive  attention  to  mathematical  and  sci- 
entific subjects,  tended,  like  the  system  of  Basedow,  to  give  his 
pupils  the  habit  of  undervaluing  historical  evidence  and  of 
demanding  rational  demonstration  for  every  truth,  or  of  requiring 
the  evidence  of  their  senses,  or  something  analagous  to  it,  to 
which  they  were  constandy  called  to  appeal  in  their  studies  of 
Natural  History. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  way,  that  many  men  of  profound  scien- 
tific attainments  have  been  led  to  reject  the  evidence  of  revela- 
tion, and  some,  even,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  deny  the 
existence  of  Him,  whose  works  and  laws  they  study.  In  some 
of  the  early  Pestalozzian  schools,  feelings  of  this  nature  were 
particularly  cherished  by  the  habit  of  asserting  a  falsehood  in 
the  lessons  on  Mathematics  or  Natural  History,  and  calling  upon 
the  pupils  to  contradict  it  or  disprove  it  if  they  did  not  admit  its 
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troth.*  No  improvementjof  the  intellectual  powersjcan,  in  our 
view,  compensate  for  the  injury  to  the  moral  sense  and  the 
diminished  respect  for  truth,  which  will  naturally  result  from 
such  a  course. 

6.  While  Pestalozzi  di  approved  of  the  attempts  of  thcPhilan- 
thropinists  to  draw  forth  from  the  minds  of  children,  before  they 
had  stores  of  knowledge,  he  seemed  to  forget  tiie  application  of 
his  principle  to  moral  subjects,  or  to  imagine  that  this  most  ele- 
vated species  of  knowledge  was  innate.  He  attempted  too 
much  to  draw  from  the  minds  of  his  pupils  those  great  truths  of 
religion  and  the  spiritual  world  which  can  only  be  acquired  from 
revelation  ;  and  thus  led  them  to  imagine  they  were  competent 
to  judge  on  this  subject  without  external  aid.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  course  would  fall  in  most  unhappily  with  the  tenden- 
cies produced  by  other  parts  of  the  plan,  and  that  we  could  not 
hope  to  educate  in  ciich  a  mode,  a  truly  christian  community. 

The  personal  character  of  Pestalozzi  also  influenced  his  views 
and  methods  of  education  on  religious  subjects. f     He  was  re- 
markably the  creature  of  powerful  impulses,  which  were  usually 
of  the  most  mild  and  benevolent  kind  ;  and  he  preserved  a  child- 
like character  in  this  respect  even  to  old  age.     It  was  probably 
this  temperament,  which  led  him  to  estimate  at  a   low  rate  the 
importance  of  positive  religious  truth  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  to  maintain  that  the  mere  habit  <jf  faith  and  love,  if 
cultivated   towards  earthly  friends   and  behefactors,  would,  of 
course,  be  transferred  to  our  heavenly  Fathor,  u  henever  his  char- 
acter should  be  exhibited  to  the  mind  of  the  child.     The  funda- 
mental error  of  this  view  was  established  by  the  unhappy  expe- 
rience of  his  own  institution.     His   own  example  atibrded  the 
most  striking  evidence  that  the  noblest  impulses,  not  directed  by 
established  principles,  may   lead  to  imprudence  and   ruin,  and 
thus  defeat  their  own  ends.     As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  on  one  of  those  occasions,  frequently  occur- 
ring, on  which  he  was  reduced  to  extremity   for  want  of  the 
means  of  supplying  his  large  family,  he  borrowed  four  hundred 
dollars  from  a  friend  for  the  purpose.     In  goin<;  home,  he  met 
a  peasant,  wringing  his  hands  in  despair  for  the  loss  of  tiis  cow. 

*  Some  readers  will  perhaps  recollect  o  school  once  established  in  our 
own  country,  professedly  on  Pestelozzian  principles,  in  wjiii  li  the  teacher  was 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  making  fnlse  statements  in  maiix'tuatical  IeMson<i,  and 
the  pupils  as  uniformly  permitted  to  retort  ^*  you  lie,"  if  they  discovered  the 
error. 

t  The  remainder  of  this  article  was  first  published  in  the  Annals  for  August, 
1830,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  regular  seriis  of  the  work. 
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Pestalozzi  put  the  entire  bag  of  money  into  his  hands,  and  ran 
oflf  to  escape  his  thanks.  These  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  want  of  tact  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  common  life,  ma- 
terially impaired  his  powers  of  usefulness  as  a  practical  instruc- 
tor of  youth.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  ideas  rarely  allowed 
him  to  execute  his  own  plans  ;  and  in  accordance  with  his  own 
system,  too  much  time  was  employed  in  the  profound  develop- 
ment of  principles,  to  admit  of  much  attention  to  their  practical 
applicatipn.  q 

~|utjas  one  of  his  admirers  observed,  it  was  jj^a^  province  to 
educateldeas  and  not  children.     He  combatted, with  unshrink- 
i   ing  boldness  and  untiring  perseverance,  through  a  long  life,  the 
!    prejudices  and  abuses  of  the  age  in  reference  to  education,  both 
!    by  his  example  and  by  his  numerous  publications.     He  attack- 
j    ed  with  great  vigor  and  no  small  degree  of  success,  that  favorite 
'    maxim  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  that  obedience  and  devotion  are 
•  the  legitimate  offspring  of  ignorance.     He  denounced  that  de- 
grading system,  which  considers  it  enough  to  enable  man  to 
procure  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  offspring  —  and  in  this 
manner,  merely  to  place  him  on  a  level  with   the  beast  of  the 
forest ;  and  which  deems  everything  lost  whose  value  cannot  be 
estimated  in  money.     He  urged  upon  the  consciences  of  parents 
and  rulers,  with  an  energy  approaching  that  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  the  solemn  duties  which  divine  Providence  had  imposed 
upon  them,  in  committing  to  their  charge,  the  present  and  future 
destinies  of  their  fellow  beings.     In  this  way,  he  produced  an 
impulse,  which  pervaded  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  which, 
by  means  of  his   popular   and  theoretical  works,  reached  the 
i   cottages  of  the  poor,  and  the  palaces  of  the  great.     His  insti- 
-.  tution  at  Yverdun  was  crowded  with  men.of  every  nation ;  not 
1  merely  those,  who  were  led  by  the  same  impulse  which  inspired 
^  him,  but  by  the  agents  of  kings  and  noblemen,  and  public insti- 
/  tutions,  who  came  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  his  prin- 
!    ciplcs,  in  order  to  become  his  fellow  laborers  in  other  countries. 
We  hope  our  readers  will  not  peruse  this  brief  outline  of  a 
great  and  valuable  system,  with  its  exceller.ces  and  defects,  iis  a 
mere  historical  record.     It  is,  like  the  account  we  gave  of  the 
Philanthropinic  school,  a  history  of  the  progress  of  ideas  in  many 
minds,  as  they  become   interested  in  education ;  and,  we  fear, 
the  defects,  as  well  as  the  excellences  of  the  system  are  creeping 
into  the  families  and  schools  of  not  a  few  who  are  aiming  at 
improvement  on  this  subject,  in  our  own  country. 
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EDUCATING  CHILDREN  TO  DEATH. 

[In  an  excellent  "  Treatise  on  Coniamption,"  by  Dr  Sweetaer,  late  of  the 
UnWenit?  of  Vermont,  we  ind  the  following  remarks.  If  it  should  be  said, 
there  is  little  here  which  is  new,  oar  reply  is,  that  the  truth  on  this  subject 
must  be  reiterated,  until  people  will  hear  and  obey.] 

Overstrained  application,  in  childhood,  and  youth  particularly, 
is  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  physical 
constitution,  and  is  at  the  same  time  at  war  with  the  plainest 
dictates  of  nature,  which  may  be  read  in  the  instinctive  propen- 
sities of  all  young  animals.  Will  not  the  young  of  most  kinds, 
if  left  to  their  own  inclinations,  quit  their  place  of  confinement, 
and  go  forth  into  the  pure  air  and  green  fields ;  there,  by  their 
innocent  and  pleasing  gambols,  to  educate  their  various  muscles, 
and  to  invigorate  all  their  living  powers  ? 

Such,  in  truth,  is  the  propensity  to  action  in  childhood,  that 
one  of  the  most  cruel  punishments  inflicted  upon  it,  is  restraint 
from  motion.  What  a  picture  of  gayety  and  happiness  is  exhi- 
bited by  young  children  just  freed  from  the  confinement  of  a 
school  room  !  All  their  gambols  and  boisterous  mirth,  and  all 
the  intensity  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  contraction  of  their 
muscles,  but  serve  to  display  nature's  designs  in  relation  to  them 
at  this  period  of  their  existence. 

I  mean  not  to  be  understood  that  the  higher  powers  are  to  be 
neglected,  but  only  that  they  should  not  be  forced,  while  the 
physical  education,  upon  which  so  much  of  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  future  life  depend,  is  disregarded.  The  intellectual 
powers  can  only  be  unfolded  by  degrees,  and  in  correspondence 
with  the  development  of  the  physical  organization.  The  brain 
of  childhood  is  soft  and  delicate,  and  its  capabilities  must  not  be 
expected  to  equal  those  of  more  mature  life.  Whenever  it  is 
overworked,  and  forced  into  unnatural  precocity,  it  must  lie  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  functions  of  the  living  economy,  and  an 
early  death  is  too  frequently  the  mournful  catastrophe.  The  pride 
of  parents  too  often  incites  them  to  force  the  minds  of  their  off- 
spring, to  the  neglect  of  their  physical  improvement  If  a  child 
can  but  be  made  a  prodigy  in  intellect,  no  matter  how  puny  and 
feeble  he  becomes !  If  he  can  but  recite  well  his  Latin  and 
Greek,  no  matter  though  he  cannot  run,  jump,  frolic  and  digest 
his  food  like  ordinary  boys ;  these  are  but  vulgar  endowments ! 
There  is  such  a  thing,  however,  as  educating  a  child  to  death. 

hs  tuberculous  children  not  unfrequently  display  a  precocity 
of  mind,  proud  hopes  of  their  intellectual  distinction  are  awa- 
kened, to  which  all  other  considerations  yield ;  their  physical 
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health  is  consequently  but  little  regarded,  and  the  melancholy 
result  is,  that  these  high  wrought  expectations  are  all  buried  in 
a  premature  grave.  How  many  gifted  minds  fall  victims,  either 
during  their  college  life,  or  what  is  far  more  frequent,  when  the 
flattering  promises  of  their  youth  are  becoming  realized  in  the 
intellectual  splendor  of  manhood,  to  the  unconquerable  disease 
I  am  describing,  and  which  sad  conclusion  is  too  often  referrible 
to  neglect  of  tarly  physical  education. 

A  very  common  and  erroneous  practice  has  existed  of  putting 
weakly  children  to  sedentary  occupations.  They  cannot  bear 
hard  labor,  and  so,  forsooth,  are  often  shut  up  from  morning  till 
night  in  a  close  atmosphere,  poring  over  their  l>ooks,  or  per- 
haps with  their  legs  crossed  on  a  tailor's  bench.  If  a  parent 
can  afford  to  bring  up  to  learning  but  one  boy  out  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  most  delicate  is  generally  selected.  This,  however,  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  Though  a  feeble,  scrofulous  child  may 
not  be  adequate  to  very  hard  labor,  yet  he  should  be  brought 
up  to  such  occupations  as  are  associated  with  bodily  exercise, 
and  much  exposure  to  the  open  air,  —  for  example,  agriculture 
or  a  seafaring  life  ;  which,  by  imparting  new  energy  to  the  sys- 
tem, may  enable  it  to  resist  the  development  of  disease. 

Females,  during  the  period  of  their  education,  are  unquestion- 
ably, too  often  overworked.  They  must  learn  too  much  in  too 
short  a  tipne  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  studies  of  their 
schools,  fashion  has  rendered  necessary  to  them  a  multiplicity  of 
accomplishments.  Physical  exercise  is  thus  too  apt  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  the  soundness  and  vigor  of  their  bodies,  so  essential 
to  their  own  happiness,  to  that  of  their  husbands,  and  to  the 
well-being  of  their  offspring,  are  sacrificed. 

School  girls,  who  are  much  confined  and  take  but  little  exer- 
cise, often  grow  up  pale  and  sallow ;  their  i^kins  rough,  their 
faces  pimpled ;  also,  feeble  and  nervous,  subject  to  headache, 
pain  in  the  side,  indigestion,  &c.  Such  appearances  are  more 
particularly  apt  to  be  manifest  about  the  period  of  puberty  ;  and 
when  a  disposition  to  tubercles  is  suspected,  measures  which  tend 
to  prevent  their  development  should  forthwith  be  pursued  :  as 
frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air,  by  walking,  riding  on  horse- 
back, &c.;  a  mild  and  easily  digestible  diet,  a  free  state  of  the 
bowels,  warm  clothing,  especially  of  the  feet,  and  often  repeat- 
ed dry  friction  of  the  surface. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  physical  education, 
highly  essential  to  all,  is  of  the  first  and  most  vital  importance 
in  delicate  and  tuberculous  children  ;  since  it  is  only  in  early 
life  that  we  can  hope  to  counteract  such  morbid  tendency. 
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FORTl  YEARS  AGO. 

[In  a  former  number  we  ^ve  notice  that  wcshould) ere  Jonor,  publish  a  Cook 
OF  Rbodlations  drawn  up  in  May,  1799,  by  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  VVoodbridge, 
then  President  of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools  in 
Middlesex  County,  Conn,  and  presented  to  the  Visitors  and  Overseers  of  Schools 
ior  their  eonsideratlon.  The  following  is  the  ai tide,  and  we  are  confident  it  will 
be  read  with  no  little  interest.  The  perusal  of  some  portions  of  it  may  even  afford 
useful  hints  to  the  friends  of  Education  at  the  present  day.] 

In  the  acknowledgement  of  all  men  of  goodness,  policy  or 
wisdom,  the  proper  Education  of  Youth  is  an  object  of  the  first 
importance  to  society.  It  is  the  source  of  private  virtue  and 
public  prosperity,  and  demands  the  best  practical  system  of  in- 
struction, aided  by  the  uni  ed  exertions  and  patronage  of  the 
wise  and  good.  From  a  solicitude  to  promote  this  very  inter- 
esting and  most  important  object,  the  following  regulations  are 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Visitors  and 
Overseers  of  Schools  —  by  the  School  Association  of  thk 
CouNTT  or  Middlesex. 

Instructors  and  scholars,  shall  punctually  attend  their  schools, 
in  due  season,  and  the  appointed  number  of  hours. 

The  whole  time  of  instructors  and  scholars  shall  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  proper  business  and  duties  of  the  school. 

Every  scholar  shall  be  furnished  with  necessary  books  for  his 
instruction.  In  winter  effectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
warming  the  school-house,  in  season,  otherwise  the  forenoon  is 
almost  lost. 

The  Bible  —  in  selected  portions — or  the  New  Testament, 
ought,  in  Christian  schools,  to  be  read  by  those  classes  who  are 
capable  of  reading  decently,  at  the  opening  of  the  school  before 
the  morning  prayer.  If  this  mode  of  reading  be  adopted,  it 
will  remove  every  objection  of  irreverence,  and  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  morality,  devotion,  and  reading.  Some  questions 
may  be  very  properly  proposed  and  answered  by  the  master 
or  scholars  :  and  five  minutes,  thus  spent,  would  be  a  very  pro- 
fitable exercise  of  moral  and  other  instruction. 

Proper  lessons,  and  fully  within  the  scholar's  power  to  learn, 
ought  to  be  given  to  every  class,  each  part  of  the  day.  These 
daily  lessons  ought  to  be  faithfully  learned  and  recited  to  the 
master,  or  his  approved  monitors. 

One  lesson  in  two  or  more  days  may  be  a  review  of  the  pre- 
ceding lessons  of  those  days,  and  one  lesson  in  each  week  a 
review  of  the  studies  of  that  week.  The  sum  of  this  review, 
fairly  written  or  noted  in  the  book  studied,  may  be  carried  by 
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the  scholars,  each  Saturday,  to  their  respective  parents  or  goar^ 
dians. 

Scholars  equal  in  knowledge  ought  to  be  classed.  Those 
whose  progress  merits  advancement,  should  rise  to  a  higher 
class,  and  those  who  decline  by  negligence  should  be  degraded 
every  month. 

The  hours  of  school  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  appro- 
priated in  the  following,  or  a  similar  manner,  \\z : 

In  the  morning,  the  Bible  may  be  delivered  to  the  head  of 
each  class,  and  by  them  to  the  scholars  capable  of  reading  de- 
cently or  looking  over.  This  reading  with  some  short  remarks, 
or  questions,  with  the  morning  prayer,  may  occupy  the  first  half 
hour.  The  second,  may  be  employed  in  hearing  the  morning 
lessons,  while  the  younger  classes  are  preparing  to  spell  and 
read.  The  third  in  attention  to  the  writers.  The  fourth  in 
hearing  the  under  classes  ead  and  spell.  The  fifth  in  looking 
over  and  assisting  the  writers  and  cipherers,  l^he  sixth  in  hear- 
ing the  under  classes  spell  and  read  the  second  time  ;  and  re- 
ceiving and  depositing  pens,  writing  and  reading  books. 

In  all  exercises  of  reading,  the  teacher  ought  to  pronounce  a 
part  of  the  lessons,  giving  the  scholars  a  correct  example  of  ac- 
cent and  emphasis,  pauses,  tones  and  cadence.  In  all  studies, 
the  scholars  ought  to  be  frequently  and  critically  observed.  The 
teacher*8  eye  on  all  his  school,  is  the  great  preservative  of  dili- 
gence and  order. 

In  the  afternoon  one  half  hour  may  be  employed  in  spelling 
together,  repeating  grammar,  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  useful 
tables,  with  a  clear,  and  full,  but  soft  voice,  while  the  instructor 
prepares  pens,  writing  books,  &c.  The  second  and  third  half 
hours  in  hearing  the  under  classes  and  assisting  the  writers  and 
cypherers.  The  fourth  in  hearing  the  upper  classes  read.  The 
fiftli  to  hearing  the  under  classes  read,  and  spell  the  second 
time.  The  sixth  in  receiving  and  depositing  the  books,  &c,  as 
above. 

That  the  school  be  closed  with  an  evening  prayer,  previous 
to  which  the  scholars  shall  repeat  a  psalm  or  hymn  —  and  also 
the  Lord's  prayer. 

Saturday  may  be  wholly  employed  in  an  orderly  review  of 
the  studies  of  the  week,  except  one  hour  appropriated  to  in- 
struction in  the  first  principlf.s  of  religion  and  morality ;  and  in 
repeating,  together,  the  ten  commandments.  That  the  Cate- 
chism usually  taught  in  schools,  be  divided,  by  the  master,  into 
four  sections,  one  of  which  shall  be  repeated  successively  on 
each  Saturday. 

Any  unavoidable  failure  of  the  master  in  the  time  of  attend- 
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ance  on  school  ought  to  be  made  up  by  him.     Absence  of  the 
scholar  ought  to  be  noted  for  inquiry. 

Parents  should  aid  and  encourage  the  scholars  in  studying 
proper  lessons  at  home,  especially  in  winter  evenings,  which  are 
the  better  part  of  the  day.  For  slow  will  be  the  progress  of  the 
scholar,  without  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  parent. 

1  o  these  regulations,  there  is,  in  equity,  an  equal  right  of  appeal 
to  the  overseers  of  schools,  both  for  parents  and  teachers,  in  all 
matters  of  dispute.  It  appears  indispensably  necessary,  that  a 
proper  system  of  school  regulations  should  be  delivered  both  to 
parents  and  teachers  ;  and  also  to  be  frequently  read,  explained, 
inculcated  and  urged  upon  the  scholars. 

The  teacher  becoming  accountable  to  the  parents  and  over- 
seers for  the  faithful  instruction  of  his  school  has  a  right  to 
expect  —  First ;  Due  support  in  government  from  both  —  Sec- 
ond ;  Proper  books  of  instruction  and  morality,  manners  and 
learning  —  Third  ;  The  steady  and  punctual  attendance  of  his 
scholars,  and  diligence  in  their  studies.  Failure  on  one  part 
can  never  be  en  tided  to  fulfilment  on  the  other. 

That  there  be  opened,  in  every  school,  a  register  containing 
the  following  records,  viz  : 

1st.  Time  of  entrance,  continuance,  and  departure  of  each 
scholar  and  master. 

2d.  The  names  of  all  whose  example  in  good  manners  and 
orderly  conduct,  have  been  beneficial  to  tlie  school,  which  shall 
stand  on  the  honorable  list,  during  the  continuance  of  their  good 
character  and  conduct. 

3d.  The  names  of  the  three  best  scholars  in  every  class  and 
branch  of  learning,  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 

4th.  The  names  and  crimes  of  every  one  who  is  guilty  of 
lying,  stealing,  indecency,  fighting  or  Sabbath  breaking.  These, 
on  evidence  of  reformation,  shall  be  erased. 

5th.  That  a  record  be  kept  of  all  the  names  and  donations  of 
those  who  shall  generously  give  prizes,  or  books,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  learning  and  good  manners. 

That  the  virtuous  and  diligent,  may  be  encouraged  and  re- 
warded, and  the  vicious  discountenanced  and  punished,  this 
register  shall  be  open  to  the  parents  and  visitors  of  schools,  and 
read  on  days  of  public  examination. 

A  proper  system  of  manners  ought  to  be  drawn  up,  suited  to 
the  age,  situation  and  connections  of  children  in  society.  This 
will  answer  for  a  rule  of  duty,  and  appeal  in  all  cases  of  trial. 
In  all  charges  the  complaihant  shall  ascertain  the  fact  —  the 
law  broken  —  the  reason  of  the  law  —  and  the  probable  conse- 
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quences  to  society  —  to  the  offender  —  the  whole  proving  the 
duty  and  benevolent  design  of  prosecution. 

A  short  system  of  morality  ought  to  be  compiled  for  the 
particular  use  of  children  — illustrated  by  familiar  examples, 
and  applied  to  their  particular  rights  and  circumstances. 
^'  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
child." 

Effectual  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  convince  children 
that  their  whole  conduct  is  the  object  of  perpetual  cognizance 
and  inquiry  in  the  parent  and  teacher,  the  minister  of  the 
gospel  and  the  civil  officers. 

All  instruction  in  morals  and  manners  is  most  clearly  illus- 
trated and  most  effectually  enforced  by  example.  Conse- 
quently, good  and  evil  examples  are  among  the  first  of  vir- 
tues and  worst  of  vices  in  society,  and  ought  to  be  punished 
or  rewarded. 

Books  of  reading  and  spelling,  morality  and  manners,  in 
general  use,  should  be  the  property  of  the  district,  and  un- 
der the  master's  keeping,  and  by  him  to  be  delivered  to  the 
scholars ;  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  A  much  less  number 
will  answer.  2.  They  will  be  bought  cheaper.  3.  Kept 
better.  4.  Better  answer  all  purposes  —  for  a  class  using  any 
set  at  school  may  study  in  them  at  home.  5.  Such  a  plan 
would  encourage  donations,  and  furnish  a  school  library  for 
various  and  occasional  reading. 

All  school  laws  and  regulations  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood and  frequently  inculcated.  Reason  and  rule  should  go 
together.  Persuasion  and  encouragement  should  first  be 
tried — Admonition  and  caution  may  perhaps  be  proper  in 
every  instance  for  the^r*^  offence.  Caution,  reprimand  and 
assurance  of  the  necessity  of  punishment,  may  be  sufiicient 
for  the  second  fault.  But  a  second  crime  should  not  be  passed 
over  without  evident  proofs  of  inadvertence  or  true  penitence. 
A  third  instance  of  deliberate  breach  of  plain  orders  —  of  re- 
peated faults  or  crimes  —  demands  immediate  chastisement. 
All  punishments  should  be  —  1.  Safe,  and  attended  with  in- 
struction —  the  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom.  2.  Never  given 
up  until  the  offender  is  submissive  and  obedient.  Necessity 
or  prudence  may  oblige  us  to  vary,  discontinue  or  delay  a 
punishment  —  but  to  give  up  would  be  the  destruction  of  all 
government. 

,.  These,  or  similar  regulations,  Gentlemen,  we  think  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  well  being  and  general  utility  of 
schools.  They  are,  therefore,  with  all  due  deference  to  your 
wisdom,  respectfully  presented  to  your  consideration. 

Middletown,  May  7th,  1799. 
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THE  WORTH  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS ; 
OB,    HOW    MUCH    ARE    YOU   SORRY? 

A  POOR  man  having  by  some  unlucky  accident  lost  his  only 
cow,  his  neighbors,  in  great  numbers,  gathered  round  to  con- 
■dole  with  him.  One  said :  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  loss. 
Another  said  :  I  am  really  sorry  for  you.  Another,  and  an- 
other also  said :  How  sorry  I  am  !  At  last,  a  foreigner  who 
stood  by,  exclaimed :  *^  You  sorry !  You  all  say  you  sorry  ; 
how  MUCH  you  sorry?  —  I  am  sorry  five  dollars  ;''  at  the  same 
time  presenting  the  poor  man  with  a  five  dollar  bill. 

I  am  frequently  reminded,  in  the  progress  of  the  journey 
of  life,  of  this  often  told  yet  very  instructive  story  ;  but  never 
more  forcibly  than  when  I  hear  people  complain  of  our  com- 
mon or  district  schools.  They  are  sorry  they  are  so  low  — 
especially  in  their  moral  character.  They  are  sorry  so  little 
attention  is  paid  to  them  — by  others.  They  are  sorry  —  so 
they  say  —  that  they  are,  every  day,  becoming  worse.  But 
I  am  often  tempted  to  put  to  them  the  question  of  the  for- 
eigner ;  How  MUCH  are  you  sorry  ? 

Does  your  sorrow  for  the  low  condition  of  these  schools 
induce  you  to  attend,  faithfully  and  punctually,  at  the  annual 
appointment  of  the  School  Committee,  in  order  to  do  all  in 
your  power  to  secure  the  best  men  in  your  society  for  this 
important  service  ?  Or  do  you  leave  this  duty  to  somebody 
€lse,  who  may  or  may  not  feel  an  interest  in  this  matter? 
Repentance  is  said  to  include  not  only  sorrow  for  the  past, 
but  amendment  of  life.  Are  you  truly  repentant,  as  w^ll  as 
sorrowful  1     How  much  are  you  sorry? 

When  a  district  school  meeting  has  been  warned,  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  a  school,  do  you  always  attend,  and  in 
good  season?  Do  you  use  every  reasonable  endeavor  to 
induce  others  to  do  the  same?  And  when  present,  do  you 
exert  your  influence  to  secure  a  ffood  teacher,  in  preference  to 
a  merely  cheap  one?  Or  is  your  sense  of  the  worth  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  your  sorrow  on  account  of  their  universal 
neglect,  of  such  a  character  that  you  never  attended  a  school 
meeting  twice  in  your  whole  life  ? 

You  say  you  are  sorry  the  moral  and  religious  education  of 
pupils  is  so  much  disregarded,  and  you  regret  that  more  pains 
is  not  taken  by  instructors  to  form  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
mind.  How  much  are  you  sorry?  Does  your  sorrow  lead 
you  to  one  sincere,  well  directed  effort  to  procure  a  teacher 
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who  views  moral  and  religious  instruction,  both  by  example 
and  precept,  as  of  paramount  importance  7  Or  have  you  re- 
mained at  home,  or  occupied  with  business,  when  you  might 
have  exerted,  in  this  respect,  a  favorable  influence? 

You  are  pained  to  see  children  in  such  defective  school 
houses  —  so  badly  located,  poorly  furnished,  and  miserably 
ventilated.  You  wish  these  buildings  were  larger,  and  in 
every  respect  more  comfortable.  Have  you  made  a  single 
energetic  effort  to  render  them  what  you  wish  7  Is  not  the 
school-house  in  your  own  district  as  bad,  for  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  as  usually  attend,  as  any  you  are  acquainted 
with  ?  Have  you  ever  lifted  a  finger  or  moved  your  tongue 
—  or,  at  least,  have  you  ever  spent  a  dollar's  worth  of  time 
in  trying  to  get  a  better  one  erected  7 

When  you  hear  it  said  that  the  district  school  is  neglected ; 
that  it  is  becoming  a  school  of  vice ;  that  it  is  running  down, 
&c.  do  you  assent  to  this  doctrine 7  And,  inconsequence, 
do  you  withdraw  your  children,  and  send  them  to  a  private 
or  select  school  7  Do  you  thus,  by  your  example,  induce 
your  neighbors,  A.  B.  C.  and  D.,  who  have  the  pecuniary 
means,  as  well  as  yourself,  to  do  the  same  7  Is  this  the 
way  to  show  your  sorrow  for  the  low  condition  of  your 
school  ?  Or  would  it  afford  better  evidence  of  true  sorrow,  as 
well  as  genuine  repentance,  to  continue  to  send  your  own 
children,  and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same;  and  if  the 
school  is  not  what  it  should  be,  endeavor  to  combine  your 
influence  with  theirs,  in  rendering  it  what  you  wish  7  If  it 
is  not  what  it  should  be,  with  your  present  aid,  and  encour- 
agement, and  influence,  is  it  likely  to  be  any  better  when  you 
have  ceased  to  feel  that  your  own  children  are  forming  their 
characters  there,  and  when  you  have  been  the  means  too  of 
removing  the  children  of  its  other  influential  supporters,  and 
leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  feel  no  responsibility  7 

Do  you  say  you  cannot  surely  be  called  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice of  sending  your  children  to  a  place  where  their  morals 
will  not  only  remain  unimproved,  but  where  they  will  almost 
inevitably  be  injured  7  That  God  has  given  you  the  pecu- 
niary means  of  placing  them  at  a  better  school,  either  in  your 
own  or.  some  other  town,  and  that  you  would  be  ungrateful  to 
him  not  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  7  That  while 
you  have  strength  to  earn  a  dollar  for  the  purpose,  your  own 
dear  *  Samuel '  shall  never  enter  a  district  school  7  * 

But  have  you  forgotten,  too,  that  if  you  send  your  children 

*  We  have  actoallj  heard  incli  strange  asierliona  made  bj  parents ;  parents^ 
too,  who  cotttd  reason  wall  on  almost  aU  other  subjects. 
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away  from  home,  in  their  early  years,  you  may  thus  evince 
ingratitude?  Are  you  not  their  only  legitimate  guardians 
and  educators?  Have  you  a  right  to  delegate  your  office  as 
guardian  and  educator — I  speak  now  of  early  years  —  to 
others,  except  for  a  few  hours,  daily  ?  Can  you  do  more, 
and  be  guiltless  ? 

Besides,  how  is  this  state  of  things,  in  regard  to  district 
schools,  ever  to  be  improved  ?  You  say  they  are  the  hope  of 
our  country,  after  all.  But  if  you  and  your  wealthy  and 
influential  neighbors  leave  them,  who  is  to  elevate  them  to 
that  standing  without  which  they  cannot  save  the  country? 
Have  you  ever  reflected  seriously  on  this  ?  You  leave  them, 
and  your  friends  leave  them,  because  their  moral  influ- 
ence is  bad  ;  but  will  they  not  go  on  to  deteriorate,  and  with  a 
fearful  rapidity?  What  can  prevent  it?  But  if  they  do, 
will  you  continue  to  live  in  that  society  which  they  Ibrm  ? 
You  acknowledge  that  the  mass  of  the  people  —  the  public 
sentiment,  even  —  must  be  formed  in  these  schools.  But  is 
it  wise  in  you  to  sufier  this  public  sentiment  to  deteriorate, 
for  your  children,  and  in  order  to  educate  them  a  little  better, 
subject  them  to  the  necessity  of  educating  theirs  still  worse? 
Is  this,  then,  your  patriotism?  Is  it  your  economy?  Will 
you  subject  your  son  to  the  loss  of  a  shilling  to  save  yourself 
sixpence? 

.  Would  it  not  better  prove  that  you  appreciate  the  worth 
of  Common  Schools,  and  that  you  are  sorry  they  are  at  pre- 
sent so  low,  should  you  and  your  neighbors  all  retain  their 
children  in  them  —  I  mean  till  they  arrive  at  an  age  which 
fits  them  for  acquiring  a  profession  —  and  expend  your  spare 
pecuniary  means,  or  the  spare  time  which  your  pecuniary 
means  affords  you,  in  making  them  better ;  in  making  them 
what  they  should  be,  but  what,  if  you  remove  your  children, 
you  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  their  ever  becoming  ? 

You  are  sorry  there  is  so  little  spirit  abroad  in  favor  of  these 
most  valuable  institutions.  Still  perhaps  you  are  not  quite 
prepared  to  withdraw  your  pupils.  You  have  neglected  the 
school  many  years ;  but  not  till  you  have  become  quite  rich 
enough  to  enable  you  to  send  them  elsewhere  for  their  edu- 
cation. They  must  go  to  the  district  school,  bad  as  it  is,  a 
little  longer.  But  do  you  take  care  to  conceal  your  want  of 
confidence  in  these  schools  from  your  children  ?  Or  do  they 
know  —  as  they  unquestionably  do,  in  ninetynine  cases  in  a 
hundred  —  your  feelings,  to  the  utmost ;  and  do  they  shape 
their  course  accordingly  ? 

But  you  send  them.  Have  they  books  —  good  books  — 
and  the  right  books?    Or  are  they  reduced  to  the  painful 
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necessity  of  living  by  borrowing?  Or  if  the  school  books  are 
not  what  they  should  be  in  point  of  character,  and  you  are 
sorry,  very  sorry  it  is  so,  what  have  you  said  or  done,  at  any 
time,  within  ten  years,  to  introduce  those  which  are  better. 
If  nothing  at  all,  how  much  are  you  sorry  ? 

Do  your  children  attend  school  regularly?  Are  they  in 
their  places  in  the  class  every  day,  and  at  the  usual  and  ex- 
pected hour  ?  Or  is  the  teacher's  patience  put  to  the  test  by 
learning  that  they  are  to  be  absent  to-day,  to  witness  the 
exhibition;  to-morrow,  to  see  their  cousins ;  and  the  next  day 

—  if  the  weather  is  fine  —  they  will  attend.  And  do  you 
suffer  them  to  be  late  and  to  linger,  when  they  do  come,  as  if 
they  were  coming  to  a  prison  1  Is  this  the  way  you  show 
your  high  se/ise  of  the  worth  and  importance  of  common 
schools,  and  your  regret  for  their  neglect  ? 

Have  you  ever  ascertained  whether  the  school  is  prcq)erly 
visited  by  the  officers  duly  set  apart  for  that  purpose  ?  Are 
they  paid  for  their  services?  Or  do  you  expect  them  to  take 
such  a  deep  interest  in  the  wants  of  other  people's  children 
as  to  watch  over  their  improvement  at  the  district  school 
toUhout  pay,  when  their  own  parents  will  not  do  it,  either  for 
love  or  for  money  ? 

Do  the  Inspectors  —  being  paid  —  spend  time  enough  in 
each  school  to  know  its  real  condition  ?  Do  they  ascertain 
the  real  standing  of  the  pupils  ?  Or  does  the  teacher  exhibit 
them  in  an  intellectual  garb  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and 
which  exhibits  them  as  monkeys  and  parrots,  rather  than  as 
human  beings?  Do  they  spend  a  day,  at  a  visit,  in  each 
school?    Or  do  they  —  as  has  sometimes  actually  happened 

—  visit  three  or  four  schools  in  a  single  forenoon,  or  after- 
noon? 

Perhaps  you  will  say  you  leave  all  this  to  others.  It  is 
not  your  business.  Ah  !  this  has  been  the  way  of  parents  too 
long ;  and  is  one  prominent  reason  why  common  schools  are 
no  better.  Subject  them  to  thorough  and  useful  examina- 
tions—  and  this  can  never  be  done  unless  the  visitors  are 
paid  for  their  services  —  and  you  have  taken  one  important 
step  towards  their  improvement. 

Do  you  visit  the  school  yourself?  Do  you  go  in  as  if  you 
loved  to  do  so  ?  Do  you  go  in  often,  and  sometimes  remain 
long?  Do  you  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school 
while  there?  —  for  if  you  do,  the  pupils  —  especially  your 
children  —  will  find  it  out.  You  will  not  suppose  that  the 
Inspectors'  visits,  even  if  faithfully  performed,  are  to  be  a 
substitute  for  yours.    You  well  know,  I  trust,  that  no  district 
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school  can  flondsh  long  without  the  occasional  presence,  in  it, 
of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils. 

Or  are  you  of  the  number  of  those  who  never  visit  a  school 
room,  unless  to  call  out  their  pupils  to  take  them  abroad  on 
some  party  of  pleasure,  in  their  whole  lives  ?  And,  encour- 
aged by  your  example  do  others  stay  away  from  it,  in  the 
same  manner  7  In  short,  do  whole  seasons  —  whole  terms 
— pass  without  ever  seeing  half  a  dozen  parents  enter  the 
room,  and  those  only  once  each  7  You  are  sorry  the  school  is 
so  shamefully  neglected ;  how  much  are  you  sorry  1  You 
believe,  you  say,  in  its  great  usefulness;  what  says  your 
conduct  7  You  have  confidence  —  faith  —  in  common  schools, 
and  the  common  school  system.  Is  your  *'  faith  "  shown  by 
your  "  works  7  " 

Do  you  ever  converse  with  your  children  about  their  stu- 
dies—  the  pleasures  and  sorrows  that  attend  them  7  Do  you 
ever  help  them  over  their  difficulties,  or  soothe  their  pains  7 
Do  you  ever  sympathise  with  them  when  they  come  home 
from  school,  full  of  the  pleasures  of  success  7  Or  is  your 
sympathy  no  deeper  than  the  tip  of  your  tongue,  and  seen  to 
be  so  by  the  discerning  child  7 

Perhaps  you  sometimes  converse  with  your  children,  when 
they  bring  home  their  piteous  complaints  about  partiality,  or 
injustice,  or  unmerited  or  excessive  punishment.  Then,  for 
once,  it  may  be,  you  take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings.  But 
is  it  such  an  interest  as  you  should  take  7  Is  it  consistent 
with  the  sorrow  you  profess  to  feel  on  this  subject,  that  you 
should  allow  yourself  to  take  a  course  which  is  effectually  sub- 
versive of  all  right  discipline,  and  which  goes  —  as  far  as  it 
can  go  —  either  to  destroy  the  school,  or  to  render  it  of  no 
sort  of  worth  7 

You  ask,  perhaps,  whether  it  becomes  you  to  sit  still,  and 
express  no  disapprobation,  when  your  child,  in  whom  you 
know  you  can  confide,  comes  to  you  and  relates  that  such 
or  such  a  pupil  has  been  punished  without  mixture  of  mercy 
for  just  nothing  at  all  worth  naming.  But  I  might  ask,  in 
my  turn,  how  do  you  know  the  punishment  inflicted  was  for 
"  nothing  at  all  worth  naming  7"  Doubtless  your  child  gives 
a  just  account  of  the  affair  as  he  understands  it  But  he  may 
not  see  the  whole ;  or,  there  may  be  other  reasons  why  he 
gives  a  coloring  to  the  thing,  which  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  whole  matter  would  not  warrant.  It  does  not  become 
you,  at  all  events,  to  suffer  your  wrath  to  kindle  a  fever  in 
your  body,  till  you  know  something  more  of  the  matter  than 
you  can  get  from  a  child ;  one,  too,  who  may  have  been  a 
very  partial  observer. 
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You  are  sorry  the  character  of  the  conmon  school  teacher  is 
estimated  so  low.  How  much  are  you  sorry?  Does  your 
sorrow  lead  you  to  do  anything  to  raise  this  estimate )  Or, 
what  is  still  more  to  be  feared,  are  you  not  taking  the  very 
course  which  it  would  be  wisdom  in  you  to  take  if  it  were  an 
avowed  and  lawful  object  to  lower  the  estimate,  as  much  as 
possible? 

Do  you  associate  with  him  ?  I  do  not  ask  whether  you 
visit  him  at  the  school  room ;  for  that  question  has  already 
been  asked.  But  do  you  visit  him  any  where?  Do  you 
ever  invite  him  to  see  you  ?  If  he  comes,  are  you  truly  glad 
to  see  him  ?  Do  your  children  know  by  your  looks,  your 
words,  your  actions,  that  you  are  so?  Do  you  treat  him  as 
an  equal  in  every  respect  ?  Or  do  you  regard  him  as  a  sort 
of  upper  servant?  Does  he  leave  you  feeling  that  you  have 
assumed  no  superiority,  and  that  he  has  conc^ed  none  ?  Do 
you  invite  him  to  call  often  ?  Do  you  speak  of  him  with 
tenderness,  affection  and  respect,  in  his  absence?  Do  you 
tell  him  his  faults,  if  you  see  any,  privately,  as  a  friend ;  and 
admonish  him  secretly,  as  you  would  a  brother  ?  In  short, 
do  you  endeavor,  as  1  said  before,  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
elevate  him,  and  through  him  his  profession  ? 

I  have  seen  persons  who  took  a  very  different  course. 
They  bowed  to  the  teacher  when  they  met  him  —  as  if  they 
must — but  never  entered  into  any  familiar  conversation 
with  him.  Perhaps  they  never  said  a  word  against  his 
character,  especially  when  their  children  were  present  The 
great  fault  was  that  they  never  spoke  of  him  at  all.  The 
interpretation  of  such  silence,  by  children,  is  usually  what  it 
should  be.  They  know  you  are  uninterested  in  the  teacher. 
They  may  not  know  that  you  think  yourself  above  him ;  and 
you  may  not  really  know  it  yourself.  But  your  associate, 
hey  well  know  that  you  are  very  far  from  remrding  him. 

Besides  making  him  your  associate  —  besides  interchang- 
ing visits — do  you  take  any  pains  to  favor  an  interchan^  of 
visits  between  him  and  his  fellow  teachers?    Such  visits. 

Ion  must  be  aware,  are  of  very  great  value  In  Lowell,  in 
[assachusetts,  the  afternoon  of  each  Wednesday  is  relin- 
quished by  the  district,  with  a  view  to  give  the  teachers 
opporttmity  to  visit  other  schools.  On  this  afternoon,  one 
school  only,  continues  in  operation,  and  the  rest  all  visit  it. 
I  do  not  ask  if  you  have  labored  to  bring  about  a  measure  of 
this  kind.  It  were  too  much,  perhaps,  to  expect  at  once. 
But  have  you  exerted  yourself  at  all,  in  any  shape,  to  induce 
your  teacher  to  visit  other  schools  ? 

Have  you  made  any  efforts  or  afforded  any  fiu^ilities  for 
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bringing  all  the  teachers  in  your  society  together  weekly  1 
The  measure  is  an  excellent  one,  and  where  it  has  been 
attempted,  has  usually  been  crowned  with  abundant  success. 
You  do  not  know  how  much  a  single  word  of  encouragement 
might  effect.  Perhaps  be  is  on  the  point  of  doing  something ; 
and  a  word  fitly  and  opportunely  spoken  might  rouse  him  at 
<mce  to  action.  If  you  have  never  made  any  efforts  of  this 
kind,  and  if  you  are  really  mourning  over  the  low  condition 
of  common  schools ;  may  I  not  indulge  the  hope  that  this 
will  be  a  word  fitly  spoken  to  you? 

But  have  you  endeavored  to  assist  any  of  your  teachers  — 
male  or  female  —  in  meeting  by  counties  or  otherwise  ?  You 
have,  perhaps,  heard  of  the  semi-annual  teachers'  meetings  in 
Essex  County,  in  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere,  and  their 
happy  results.  May  not  a  little  exertion  lead  to  something 
simUar  in  your  own  county  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  might,  if  you 
are  truly  sorry  for  the  present  state  of  things. 

Lastly,  are  you  sorry  our  teachers  do  not  take  more  pains 
to  qualify  themselves,  by  study  and  reading,  for  their  task? 
Are  you  sorry  we  have  no  more  Teachers'  Seminaries  than 
we  have,  and  that  those  we  have  are  so  little  appreciated  ? 
Are  you  sorry  we  have  no  more  periodical  and  other  works 
on  this  subject,  and  that  the  few  we  have  are  so  Uttle  read 
and  encouraged  ?  But  is  there  nothing  for  you  to  do,  but  to 
sorrow  alone  and  in  silence  ?  Have  you  ever  lifted  a  finger 
to  produce  a  better  state  of  things  ?  If  not,  how  much  are 
you  sorry  ? 


SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

Parents  are  the  legitimate  and  proper  instructors  and  edu- 
cators of  their  own  children.  In  the  earlier  years  of  infancy, 
they  are  exclusively  so ;  and  no  earthly  power  or  authority 
has,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  any  right  to  interfere.  But 
as  the  child  advances,  and  becomes  capable  and  willing  to  be 
left  with  others,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  convenience  —  if  not, 
as  society  is  now  constituted,  a  duty  —  to  delegate  a  part  of 
the  parental  office.  In  our  own  country  the  first  conspicuous 
individual  to  whom  this  office  is  delegated,  is  the  common 
school  teacher.  He  is  substituted  for  a  time,  for  the  parent 
—  and  the  school-house  for  the  dwelling-house. 

If  this  is  so,  —  if  the  teacher  is  merely  a  temporary  substi- 
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tute  for  the  parent,  and  the  school  room  with  its  motley 
group  of  tenants,  is  substituted  for  some  dozen  or  twenty  do- 
mestic circles,  —  then  does  it  not  follow,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  closer  the  resemblance  of  the  school  room,  in 
its  arrangement,  to  the  domestic  apartment,  the  better? 
Nostalgia,  as  the  doctors  call  it  —  in  other  and  better  words, 
homesickness  —  that  painful  disease,  which  most  of  us  feel 
when  we  are  first  shut  out  from  all  those  objects  which  by 
their  early  association  seem  indispensable  to  our  happiness, 
would  thus  be  prevented ;  and  the  school  room  would  become 
and  remain  what  it  always  ought  to  be,  a  place  of  happiness ; 
second,  in  this  respect,  to  none  but  the  domestic  nre-side, 
or  cheerful  parlor. 

But  is  it  so?  Alas  how  disheartening  is  its  appearance  7 
How  unnatural !  We  have  been  accustomed  to  chairs,  or 
perhaps  sofas.  Here  are  —  what?  Rude  benches ;  made  of 
a  single  slab,  supported  by  long  pegs.  I  say  long  pegs  —  yes 
— "so  long  as  to  raise  the  pupil,  in  many  instances,  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  floor,  in  sitting  on  his  seat.  Here 
perched,  in  mid-heaven,  he  knows  not  what  for,  he  is  made 
to  sit  —  no  back  to  his  seat  —  for  an  hour,  it  may  be,  at  a 
time.     Is  this  well  calculated  to  prevent  homesickness  ? 

Then  the  floor.  At  home,  perhaps,  he  sees  a  carpet.  At 
least,  there  are  chairs,  and  tables,  and  other  furniture,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  over  the  floor.  But  none  of  these  are 
seen  here,  save  the  chair  of  the  master. 

And  the  walls.  At  home  are  hung  here  and  there,  at  least, 
a  map.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  on  the  walls  of  the  school 
room.  Oh,  no.  Naked  they  are  as  the  inside  of  a  barn,  or 
even  of  a  meeting-house.     Is  this  like  home  ? 

Can  children  love  such  a  place,  so  diflferent  from  every- 
thing to  which,  all  their  lives,  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed? Will  they  run  away  from  home  without  their  break- 
fast to  go  to  such  a  school  room  ?  Then  it  must  be  some- 
thing which  is  done  there  which  interests  them ;  for  it  never 
can  be  the  place,  in  itself  You  will  seldom  see  children  run 
toward  such  places  on  any  account — sometimes,  they  may 
be  seen  running  from  them. 

Then  how  uncomfortable  in  its  dimensions!  At  home, 
they  had  space  enough.  Here  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  are 
crowded  into  a  space  much  narrower  than  at  home,  two, 
three,  or  four  were  accustomed  to  occupy.  At  home,  they 
could  breathe  freely;  here — poor  fellows  —  they  sometimes 
labor  to  keep  the  powers  of  lite  from  actually  sinking.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas,  with  which  the  room  is  half  filled,  is  too 
much  for  them. 
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Lastly,  they  are  so  confined.  Sit  still,  is  the  word  of 
command  here.  At  home,  they  could  hop  about  in  their 
cages,  even  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  sun  or 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  for  fear  of  taking  cold.  But 
here  they  are  pent  up  and  may  not  stir,  for  a  period  which  to 
them  seems  aUnost  like  an  age. 

And  wherefore 7  Is  it  necessary?  Yes;  it  is  necessary, 
because  custom  says  so ;  and  because  custom  says :  *^  Never 
mind ;  they  are  only  little  children.  Anything  will  do  for 
them.  Oh,  cease  your  complaints,  my  son.  You'll  never 
be  a  man  if  you  hate  to  go  to  school.  Yes,  my  child,  you 
must  go  to  school." 

We  maintain  that  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  a  school 
room  should  not  be  made  as  pleasant  to  the  child  as  the  rooms 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  at  home.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
about  the  expense.  If  you  can  afford  to  have  carpets  at 
home,  then  you  can  afford  to  carpet  your  school  rooms.  If 
you  can  afford  choice  articles  of  lumiture  at  home  —  chairs, 
tables,  &€.  —  you  can  afford  them  for  the  school  room.  If 
you  can  afford  an  elegant  fire-place,  neatly  painted  walls, 
handsome  window  curtains,  mirrors,  casts,  &c.  you  can  afford 
them  at  the  school  room.  If  you  can  afford  maps  and  pic- 
tures to  ornament  the  walls  of  the  one,  you  can  to  ornament 
those  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  all  or 
any  of  these  things,  in  the  abstract ;  but  I  do  say  that  if  they 
are  necessary  or  useful,  or  even  used  at  home,  they  should 
be  at  the  school  house.  With  adults,  whose  internal  happi- 
ness is  not  —  or  need  not  be  —  so  greatly  dependent  on  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  the  necessity  would  not  be  so  great  as 
with  children.  And  yet  what  adult  —  the  question  is  a  fair 
one  —  what  adult  in  the  community  would  not  feel  a  loss  of 
pleasure,  in  exchanging  the  room  to  which  he  has  long  been 
accustomed,  for  the  naked  school  room  —  were  it  only  for 
six  hours  a  day? 

We  insist  on  greater  space.     The  narrow  dimensions  of 

many  of  our  school  rooms  is  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  to  say 

nothing  of  the  effect  on  the  lungs  and  health.     There  are 

school  rooms  in  New  England  not  more  than  13  or  14  feet 

square,  in  which  it  is  customary  to  assemble  for  instruction 

—  year  after  year  —  thirty  pupils.     And  there  are  many,  very 

many,  not  more  than  16  or  18  by  14  feet,  designed  for  the 

accommodation  of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  pupils.     It  is 

scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  idea  of  accommodoHng  so 

many  children,  in  one  of  these  rooms  is  really  ridiculous.    It 

cannot  be  done. 

3* 
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,  If  the  school  should  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the 
domestic  circle,  why  not  give  the  pupils  more  space?  We 
do  not  say,  why  not  give  them  as  much  average  space  as  we 
g:ive  each  child  at  home ;  for  perhaps  this  is  hardly  necessary ; 
or  if  necessary,  it  seems  next  to  impracticable.  But  we  do 
think  there  should  be  much  more  space  than  we  commonly 
find  in  our  best  and  most  liberally  constructed  school 
rooms. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Journal  of  Health,  that  each  prisoner's 
cell  in  the  Penitentiary^  in  Philadelphia,  contains  over  1300 
cubic  feet  of  air  or  space ;  and  this,  it  was  supposed  by  those 
who  constructed  the  prison,  was  necessary  to  health.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  pupils  of  our  schools 
spending  their  hours  in  less  than  50  cubic  feet  of  space  to 
each ;  and  in  some  cases  less  than  40.  In  a  Prize  Essay  on 
School  Houses,  written  for  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, one  is  mentioned  containing  but  36  feet 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  indicates  narrowness  of 
view,  in  regard  to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  race  — 
our  own  children  among  the  rest  —  than  the  contracted  di- 
mensions of  New  England  school  rooms,  compared  with  their 
large  and  liberal  churches  and  dwelling-houses.  We  should 
be  ashamed  to  think  of  it,  were  it  not  for  the  force  of  habit. 
Our  school  houses,  ought  to  be  as  large,  almost,  as  our 
churches.  Perhaps  not  quite,  for  many  of  these  are  unneces- 
sarily large.  If  one  fourth  or  one  third  of  the  money  applied 
to  building  churches  were  expended  on  school  houses ;  if  the 
former  were  smaller,  or  at  least,  plainer,  and  the  latter  two  or 
three  times  as  large  as  they  now  are,  both  would  far  better 
subserve  at  once  the  purposes  of  economy,  health,  happiness, 
and  christian  morals. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  has  set  us  a  most  a  noble  exam- 
ple. They  have  erected  fourteen  large  two-story  school 
nouses ;  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils.  Boston,  much 
as  has  been  said  of  her  liberality  in  regard  to  primary  instruc- 
tion, might — had  she  humiUty  enough  —  take  a  lesson  from 
Cincinnati.  Many,  indeed  most  of  the  school  rooms  for  the 
seventy  primary  schools  of  Boston,  are,  in  efiect,  miserable 
prisons.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  any  considerable 
effort  has  been  maide  here  to  fumi^  larger,  and  more  commo- 
dious, and  more  healthy  school  rooms. 

There  is  one  school  room  in  this  city,  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  as  an  example  not  only  to  Boston,  but  to  New 
England.  We  do  not  know  but  there  may  be  many  otheiis 
of  equal  excellence ;  but  we  have  never  seen  one.    We  refer 
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to  a  room  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  occupied  by  the  elementary 
school  of  Mr  A.  B.  Alcott 

This  room  is  32  feet  long,  30  wide,  and  16  high.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  an  entrance,  and  a  room  almost  as  large 
as  some  of  our  common  school  rooms,  for  depositing  clothes, 
and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  sometimes  even  used  lor  recita- 
tion. But  the  principal  room  is  the  one  which  we  wish  to 
describe. 

It  is  occupied,  at  present,  by  about  thirty  pupils.  It  has  a 
desk  for  each  pupil,  with  conveniences  for  placing  all  the 
books  in  sight ;  over  which  are  hung  black  tablets,  which 
swing  forward  when  they  wish  to  use  them.  These  desks 
are  placed  against  the  wall  round  the  room.  The  floor  is 
finely  carpeted,  and  the  room  well  lighted ;  and  all  the  other 
arrangements  are  such  as  are  not  only  calculated  to  render 
the  place  pleasant,  but  to  cultivate  the  imagination  and  purify 
the  heart. 

In  the  four  comers  of  the  room  are  placed,  on  pedestals, 
fine  busts  of  Socrates,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  On  a  table,  before  a  large  gothic  window  —  the  prin- 
cipal window  of  the  apartment  —  is  an  image  of  Silence, 
"  with  his  finger  up,  as  though  he  said  beware  !  "  Opposite 
this  window,  also,  is  the  teacher's  own  table,  about  ten  feet 
long,  and  semi-circular.  On  this  is  placed  a  small  cast  or 
figure  of  a  child  aspiring.  Behind  is  a  very  large  book-case, 
with  closets  below,  a  black  tablet  above,  and  two  or  three 
shelves  filled  with  books.  A  fine  cast  of  the  Saviour,  in 
basso  relievOy  fixed  into  this  book-case,  is  made  to  appear  to 
the  scholars  just  over  the  teacher's  head.  The  book-case 
itself  is  surmounted  with  a  bust  of  Plato. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  room,  opposite  the  door,  is  the 
table  of  the  assistant  teacher,  with  a  small  figure  of  Atlas 
bending  under  the  weight  of  the  world.  On  a  small  book- 
case behind  the  assistant's  chair  are  two  more  figures  or  casts, 
representing  a  child  reading  and  another  drawing.  Several 
old  pictures,  a  few  portraits  of  eminent  men,  and  a  number 
of  maps  are  hung  on  the  wall.  In  front  of  Mr  Alcott's  table, 
near  the  window,  is  a  sofa,  for  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
ors; and  on  his  right  hand  a  small  table,  with  a  pitcher, 
bowl,  and  tumbler,  for  the  purposes  of  washing,  drink- 
ing, &c. 

Here,  reader,  is  a  school  room  worth  your  attention  ;  and 
in  which  the  young  mind  can  be  happy.  True,  it  is  expen^ 
sive.  The  mere  rent  of  the  room,  we  understand,  is  $300  a 
year ;  and  the  fitting  up  probably  cost  300  or  $500  more. 
But  it  is  thus  renderea  comfortable,  and  agreeable,  and 
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healthful.  Why  the  space ;  —  have  you  thought  how  am- 
ple ?  Tt  is  32  square  feet  of  floor  to  each  pupil,  upon  the 
average ;  and  512  cubic  feet  of  air  to  breathe !  Why,  here  is 
fourteen  times  as  much  space  as  is  sometimes  allotted  to  each 
district  school  pupil ;  and  ten  times  as  much  as  usually  is. 
Think,  we  entreat  you,  of  a  room  32  feet  by  30,  and  16  high, 
and  fitted  out  in  the  beautiful  manner  we  have  mentioned ! 

We  do  not,  indeed,  undertake  to  affirm  that  every  school 
room,  all  over  the  country,  ought  to  be  fitted  up  and  orna- 
mented in  this  precise  manner.  Far  from  that.  This  is 
adapted  to  Boston,  and  to  the  early  associations  of  Boston 
children.  But  we  do  say  that  every  school  room  ought  to  be 
as  well  adapted  to  the  coimtry  as  this  is  to  the  city ;  and  no 
school  room,  for  even  a  dozen  children,  ought  to  be  smaller 
than  Mr  Alcott's.  Surely,  if  a  private  individual,  in  indigence 
too,  can  afibrd  a  good  room,  the  greater  ability  of  a  whole 
district  can  do  so.    And  it  ought  to  be  done. 


(For  the  Annals  of  Edacation.) 
COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMON  EDUCATION. 

SHOWING    AND    LEARNING. 

Mr  Editor  :  —  At  this  season  of  Schools,  over  the  whole 
fjountry,  will  you  allow  me  to  resume  my  title  in  the  Annals 
of  1834?  I  have  taxed  my  recollection  for  some  additional 
Dialogues  of  our  old  frienas,  Thomas  and  Robert,  which  I 
hope  may  be  found  useful  both  to  teachers  and  learners  in  our 
winter  schools  —  in  schools  of  all  sorts  —  if,  indeed,  your 
readers  will  give  them  leave  to  "  perform  another  act "  before 
them.  They  "  step  forth  again  upon  the  stage,"  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Schoolmasters  and  Scholars,  and  would  act  their 
part  before  every  school  "  from  Maine  to  Georgia."  You  see 
that  after  two  years  of  disappointment  I  am  not  less  aspiring 
than  I  appeared  at  page  131  of  your  vol.  4.  Our  "  Dramatis 
personse^'  appear  at  a  period  somewhat  earlier  than  formerly. 
If  I  should  ever  collect  the  fragments,  our  Chronology  shall 
not  be  forgotten. 

Scene :  the  Road  —  the  first  day  at  School 

Thomas  —  Well,  Robert,  Father  says  we  have  an  excel- 
lent Teacher,  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  country :  so  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  certainly  have  a  good  school  this  winter. 
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Robert —  Not  so  sure  of  that,  either,  unless  he  makes  over 
some  of  the  boys.  Poh  !  It  will  be  a  hard  job  to  make  a  good 
school  out  of  the  timber  we  have  in  our  District.  There's 
Tim  Blunder  and  Jack  No-thought,  and  a  dozen  more  such 
fellows :  it  will  take  more  than  one  winter  to  make  them  a 
part  of  a  good  school,  I'll  warrant  our  new  master.  As  for 
you,  Thomas,  you  always  have  a  good  school.  Always 
studying —  trying  to  learn,  and  learning  well  —  whether  you 
have  a  good  teacher  or  not. 

Thomas  —  Sure  enough,  I  always  mean  to  try,  though  I 
never  learn  very  fast.  And  I  have  sometimes  got  along  very 
well  when  they  said  we  had  not  a  good  teacher. 

Robert — Got  along  !  Yes;  anybody  can  get  along,  if  he 
will  only  try  as  steadily  as  you  do.  And  even  I,  though  I 
don't  bore  away  like  you,  I  can  remember  "  a  thing  or  two" 
that  I  learned,  when  half  the  district  said  we  might  just  as 
well  have  staid  at  home,  for  any  thing  the  master  taught  us. 
Thomas — Ah  !  but  do  you  remember  which  half  of  the 
district  it  was,  which  made  such  complaints  about  Mr  B.  ? 
It  was  not  my  father  nor  yours,  Robert.  No  wonder  if  Tim 
Blunder  and  Jack  No-thought  had  a  poor  teacher  when  they 
never  tried  half  a  minute  in  their  life-time  to  understand  or 
learn  anything  themselves. 

Robert — Yes,  yes,  there's  the  rub.  Some  boys  in  our 
school  want  a  grinding  machine  to  grind  out  the  learning,  and 
put  it  in  their  pockets  to  carry  home.  Mr  H.  will  have  a 
bard  business  to  make  a  good  school  out  of  such  fellows  as 
these. 

Thomas  —  Well ;  that  is  what  father  says  he  hopes  he  will 
do.  What  do  you  think  Mr  H.  said  to  father,  when  he  asked 
him  the  best  way  to  teach  a  school?  '^  Why,"  said  he,  ^'  as 
nearly  as  possible,  not  to  teach  at  all."  '*  But,"  said  father, 
'^  you  will  have  an  easy  time,  if  you  leave  the  boys  to  do  all 
the  work ;  if  you  do  not  teach  at  all."  "  I  don't  know  that," 
said  he,  '^  I  have  always  had  enough  to  do  when  I  have  found 
scholars  trying  to  do  everything  for  themselves.  Sometimes 
they  try  to  find  out  too  many  things  at  once,  and  then  I  have 
to  check  and  guide  them.  Sometimes  they  get  almost  dis- 
couraged, and  then  I  have  to  tell  them  how  I  have  been  as 
much  so  a  thousand  times  before  them ;  and  that  a  thousand 
times  I  have  overcome  my  discouragements  by  patience  and 
perseverance.  Sometimes  they  are  presumptuous,  and  go  too 
fast  and  reach  too  high ;  and  then  I  have  to  tell  them  that 
they  will  go  faster  and  rise  higher,  if  they  will  go  slower  — 
aim  lower.  Sometimes  I  spena  half  an  hour  in  putting  them 
in  the  way  of  showing  themselves :  just  as  a  mother  stands 
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by  and  does  nothing  far  her  child  when  he  is  leaminff  him- 
self to  walk.  Sometimes  when  they  come  to  be  shown,  i  make 
them  show  me,  and  sometimes,  but  as  seldom  as  possible,  I 
do  indeed  show  them." 

Robert — So  then,  we  are  not  to  expect  much  showing  this 
winter.  Well,  I  don't  care  much  for  that,  for  1  am  always 
better  pleased,  a  great  deal,  when  I  find  anything  out  my- 
self Besides,  what  I  learn  stays  a  great  deal  longer,  when  / 
learn  it,  my  own  self;  and  is  of  a  great  deal  more  use  to  me 
than  the  things  that  I  am  taught.  After  I  have  learned  any- 
thing without  showing,  I  know  how  to  do  fifty  other  things 
that  I  did  not  before.  At  any  rate,  I  can  manage  easy  enough 
all  of  the  same  kind,  and  feel  courage  to  take  hold  of  any- 
thing. But  after  all,  what  do  you  think  will  come  of  Tim 
Blunder  and  Jack  No-thought,  if  the  master  does  not  show 
them?  It  has  been  nothing  but  show,  show  —  show,  show, 
with  those  boys,  by  all  the  masters  we  have  ever  had.  They 
have  had  full  one  quarter  of  the  teacher's  time,  and  all  to  no 
purpose. 

Thomas  —  Well,  then,  if  Mr  H.  does  not  show  them,  it 
cannot  be  any  worse.  It  cannot  be  worse  than  ''  all  to  no 
purpose," 

Robert —  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  your  father 
expects  Mr  H.  will  succeed  any  better  with  these  fellows,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  off  to  Tto  purpose  still.  I  should  be  heartily 
glad  if  those  boys  would  take  a  start  and  go  forward. 

Thomas — I  asked  father  what  Mr  H.  would  do  with  those 
who  never  try  to  learn  anything  without  showing,  and  who 
never  keep  what  they  get  by  showing.  '^  I  can't  tell,"  said  he, 
*' certainly  nothing  at  all,  unless  he  can  arouse  them  to  work 
for  themselves.  But  Mr  H.  hones  to  do  that  '  Why.'  said 
he  to  me,  '  they  can  walk,  ana  handle,  and  talk  like  other 
boys,  can  they  not  7  If  they  have  really  helped  themselves 
in  these  matters,  I  can  surely  get  them  to  exert  themselves  in 
learning  more.  At  any  rate,  it  is  no  harm  to  try.  The  labor 
will  be  no  worse  than  lost.'  " 

Robert —  I  wonder  whether  he  will  allow  us  to  read  in 
school.  I  like  mightily  to  read  a  little  after  I  have  studied 
half  an  hour.    I  always  think  I  can  study  better  for  it. 

Thomas  —  Yes ;  he  told  father  that  I  might  read  RoUin'is 
Ancient  History,  as  much  as  one  hour  every  day  without 
being  hindered  at  all  in  my  studies.  He  said  I  should  take 
hold  "  sharper "  for  it.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  he  must  lay  it 
down  at  the  proper  time,  and  he  must  get  his  lessons  well." 
He  has  a  "  must,"  you  see,  along  with  the  "  leave  "  he  gives 
for  reading. 
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Robert — Well,  Thomas,  we  shall  see  whether  Tim  Blun- 
der and  Jack  No-thought  don't  puzzle  our  new  man.  If  he 
gets  them  to  be  their  own  teacher  —  if  they  learn  themselves 
to  '^  read,  writs,  and  cypher,"  as  they  did  to  walk,  and  han- 
dle, and  talk,  he  will  do  wonders,  and  they  will  do  wonders  : 
that's  all. 

Thomas  —  I  don't  see  anything  to  prevent,  if  he  can  only 
"  rouse  them,"  as  feither  says.  They  learned  as  fast  as  any 
that  new  game  upon  the  ice. 

{Tim  Bbmder  and  Jack  No-thought  are  seen  at  a  little 
distance.) 

Robert —  Halloo,  boys.  Come  this  way.  Thomas  and  I 
were  just  talking  about  you.  We  have  got  a  queer  teacher, 
Thomas  says.  He  is  going  to  make  each  fellow  do  his  own 
work  —  i  e.  study  his  own  lesson,  and  not  do  any  teaching, 
himself,  at  all.  He  does  not  mean  to  show  anybody  any« 
thing,  but  to  make  every  one  find  out  for  himself.  We  shall 
be  in  a  pretty  box,  Tim.  —  what  say  ? 

T\m  — '  What  say  ? '  Why  I  have  a  good  mind  to  say 
that  I'll  try.  I  have  he^sa  called  Tim  Blunder  kmg  enough. 
I  have  got  sick  of  this  "  showing."  I  really  believe  that  Uie 
leason  why  I  blunder  more  than  you  and  Thomas,  is  because 
I  have  been  ahowa  more.  I  never  remember  anything :  and 
then  as  soon  as  I  begin  to  blunder,  and  the  mast^  to  scold 
and  show,  it  makes  me  blunder  ten  times  more.  Upon  my 
word,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  try  and  learn  something  under 
this  new  teacher,  without  being  shown.  Don't  you  think  that 
he  will  show  a  fellow  how  lo  karn  without  showing?  That's 
the  sort  oi  showing  I  want 

Thomas — That's  exactly  what  father  says  he  will  try 
for,  as  I  was  telling  Robert  just  now.  He  don't  expect  to  do 
nothing  himself.  Only  he  does  not  mean  to  think  for  us,  or 
to  study  for  us,  or  to  learn  for  us,  any  more  than  he  does  to 
walk  for  us,  or  to  play  for  us,  or  to  eat  for  us. 

Tim. — Well,  I  shall  make  blunderingwork  at  first  —  but 
better  blunder  a  litde  while  than  to  be  Tim  Blunder  all  my 
Ufe-time.  Well,  Jack,  what  think  1  Will  you  try  to  learn 
without  showing? 

Jack — I  have  n't  any  thought  about  it  If  it  comes  handy 
I  shall  do  it,  and  if  it  don't  come  handy  I  shall  not  I  al- 
ways take  it  just  as  it  comes.  I  guess  it  will  not  come  very 
handy  to  do  all  my  "  sums  "  myself.  If  they  are  not  easy 
with  showing,  I  guess  they  will  not  be  easy  without  showing. 
They  will  not  be  for  me,  at  any  rate. 


jllorning:  DeTotion. 

Furnished  for  the  AnnaU  of  Educaiidii,  by  Luwell  Mason,  Professor  ia  the 

Boston  Academy  of  Music. 


1.  How,  sweet,  from  gloomy  darkness,  The  blushing  mom     awakes! 
How   rich  the    early     mu    •  sic  That  from  the  clear     air  breaks ! 
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Sure     nature,      all       so     lovely,     Its    Maker's    goodness  feels,  Which 
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floats   in     all    the    bree    •   zes  And     every        blessin{ 


2 
While  in  the  early  sunshine 

The  silver  dew  drops  gleam, 
And  every  thing  rejoices 

In  morning's  golden  beam  ; 
With  warm  devotion  glowing. 

Awake,  my  soul,  and  pay 
To  God  thy  grateful  wortihip, 

Who  made  the  kively  day. 
3 
My  Father,  give  me  power 

To  consecrate  to  thee. 
My  life,  and  every  blessing 

That  is  conferred  on  me  ; 
Let  wisdom  guide  my  conduct, 

Let  all  the  day  be  peace. 
And  when  my  life  is  ended 
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TEACHERS,  AND  TEACHERS'    SEMINARIES. 

With  the  example  of  Prussia  and  her  forty  Teachers' 
Seminaries  before  us,  of  France  with  her  thirty,  and  of 
Massachusetts  with  her  one  —  all  going  on  prosperously  — 
it  would  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  present  arguments  in 
favor  of  such  institutions.  We  may  surely  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  their  indispensable  importance  to  each  of  these  states, 
in  some  form  or  other,  has  been  settled  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  question.  We  may  assume  it  as  a  principle  that  our  com- 
mon or  district  schools  can  never  come  up  to  the  true  dignity 
of  their  nature  and  character  without  the  special  aid  of 
Teachers'  Seminaries. 

A  committee  was  some  time  ago  appointed  at  a  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  on  "  Institutions  of  Public  Instruction'^  to  re- 
port a  plan  for  a  Teachers'  Seminary  and  a  board  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  for  that  state,  and  to  present  the  same  at  a 
future  meeting.  The  report  was  accordingly  presented,  on 
the  31st  of  October  last,  by  Rev.  Gilbert  Morgan,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  lead- 
ing principles  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting.  It  was 
also  resolved  to  print  it  for  distribution  throughout  the  State, 
and  measures  were  taken  to  procure  funds  for  the  purpose. 

From  a  copy  of  this  Report  with  which  we  have  been  fa- 
vored, we  learn  that  while  Mr  Morgan  is  wholly  in  favor  of 
Teachers'  Seminaries  as  an  indispensable  means  of  elevating 
common  schools  to  the  rank  which  they  ought  to  sustain 
in  a  great  and  free  nation,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  exist,  distinct  and  unconnected  with  colleges. 

After  the  candidate  has  been  suitably  prepared  elsewhere 
for  admittance  he  would  have  him  spend  three  years  of  his 
life  in  a  well  endowed  and  richly  furnished  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary, aided  by  skilful  and  learned  professors.    The  following 
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are  his  reasons  for  having  these  institutions  separate  firom 
colleges. 

'  Several  colleges  have  displayed  an  active  zeal  in  qualifying 
teachers  for  schools.  The  State  has  given  funds,  Trustees  have 
notified  the  public,  Professors  have  done  their  best,  but  young  men 
do  not  come :  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  whole  State  appear  to 
be  turned  away  from  this  mode.  All  the  colleges  in  the  State  have 
communicated  to  this  committee  their  experience.  The  one  most 
sanguine,  afler  years  of  effort,  writes,  "Though  we  have  proposed 
a  liberal  course  and  offered  to  confer  the  degree  of  a  teacher,  not 
one  young  man  has  gone  through  our  course  with  a  view  to 
teaching." 

It  should  not  remain  obscure  that  a  department  in  a  college  is  far 
from  a  Teacliers'  Seminary.  In  practice  the  former  omits  the  most 
essential  things,  and  young  men  stand  loosely  connected  with  can- 
didates for  degrees.  The  State  never  expected  the  college  to  incur 
greater  expense  than  to  give  instruction  free  of  expense  to  those 
who  apply. 

To  introduce  this  entire  Seminary  into  a  college  -r-  two  distinct 
faculties  —  edifices  —  courses  and  discipline  —  all  in  contrast, 
would  be  a  marvellous  change  and  hazard  for  the  college,  —  would 
save  no  expense.  How  can  an  impartial  legislature  select  out  of 
many  rival  colleges?  How  idle  to  expect  hinds  from  the  State! 
Can  a  mere  appendage  meet  the  wants,  command  the  confidence^ 
and  stand  out  before  the  commonwealth  a  monument  of  her  wisdom 
and  State  policy?  The  committee  were  instructed  to  spread  upon 
this  report  the  evidence  that  a  college  is  not  well  adapted  to  do  this 
work.  Should  any  hesitate,  they  will  consider  in  detail  the  follow- 
ing course  of  training  and  instruction.  The  nature  of  the  work, 
the  public  sentiment  and  the  history  of  facts,  concur  that  a  separate 
Seminary  is  the  best  and  cheapest,  and  for  this  State  the  only  hopc.^ 

The  *  course  of  training  and  instruction'  to  which  Mr  M. 
refers,  he  thus  arranges  in  ten  comprehensive  departments. 

1.  English  Grammar, 

*  This  will  respect  1st.  The  doctrine  of  signs  or  the  visible  forms 
of  language.  It  includes  the  mode  of  teaching  the  letters  as  signs 
of  the  organs  of  speech  and  of  their  contacts  —  formation  of  sylla- 
bles —  cure  of  bad  articulation  —  rules  of  spelling  —  doubtful 
orthography  —  pronunciation.  2.  Etymology  —  what  belongs 
to  each  class  of  words  —  prefixes,  terminations,  and  inflection  — 
logical  distinction  of  words.  3.  Lexicography  —  qualities  of  a 
perfect  dictionary  —  practice  in  framing  a  dictionary  for  particular 
words,  as  ''Congress,*'"  legislative,"  giving  the  original  form,  deriva- 
tion, primary  sense  and  acquired  uses  —  practice  of  analyzing  and 
defining  terms.  4.  Sentences  —  specimens  of  every  kind  with 
their  variations,  and  skill  in  classing  and  analysing  periods.    5. 
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Syntax  —  iu  general  principles,  its  rules  and  exceptions  ^^^  idioms 
of  the  language.  6.  Punctuation  and  construction  of  discourse. 
7.  Prosody  —  construction  of  verse  and  scanning.  8.  Analysing 
difficult  portions  of  prose  and  verse  as  to  grammatical  forms,  the 
idea  and  the  emotion.  9.  Reading.  The  science  and  practice  of 
rhetorical  reading.  10.  Expressing  ourselves  in  conversation,  in 
discussion,  and  in  prepared  oral  composition.  1 1.  Writing  the  lan- 
guage with  grammatical  accuracy.  12.  Vocal  music.  The  teach- 
er should  be  able  to  form  his  youngest  scholars  to  the  practice  of 
singing,  [t  should  precede  reading.  Its  great  aim  should  be  to 
cultivate  the  voice  and  the  ear  and  all  the  soul  for  the  highest  efforts 
of  speech. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Grammar  in  some  of  its  forms  is  essential  to 
written  language.  It  should  accompany  every  reading  lesson  — 
should  be  imparted  at  first  orally.  Language  communicates  thought 
and  emotion.  Grammar  is  skill  in  the  use  of  language  from  know- 
ing its  forms.' 

2.   The  English  Language  and  Literature, 

*  This  includes  1st.  The  history  of  its  origin,  progress,  eras  and 
present  character — its  excellences  and  defects  —  the  corruptions 
to  which  it  is  exposed  —  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  studied. 
2.  Rhetoric  and  criticism.  3.  Analysis  of  different  writers  as 
standards  in  the  kinds  of  writing  to  which  they  belong.  4.  Laws 
of  interpretation  applied  to  difficult  portions  of  writing,  as  ancient 
documents,  constitutions,  laws,  proverbs.  5.  Constant  practice  in 
writing  lectures  on  parts  of  the  course,  constructing  treatises, 
writing  on  subjects  of  genera'  literature,  addresses,  reports,  the 
practice  of  speaking  original  orations  and  addresses. 

The  teacher  is  by  profession  an  English  scholar.  The  professor 
charged  with  this  department  must  himself  be  a  good  Greek  and 
Latin  scholar,  but  his  aim  is  to  benefit  English  schools.  In  this 
department  we  have  less  to  do  with  the  mere  dress  of  thought.  It 
is  roind  walking  forth  clothed  in  appropriate  attire  to  instruct,  com- 
mand and  please.* 

3.   Writing  and  Geography, 

'  1.  The  teacher  of  a  school  must  be  the  writing  master  to  form 
his  scholars  without  loss  of  time  to  a  fair  hand.  2.  He  will  also 
practise  sketching  and  shading  with  chalk,  pencil  and  brush.  3. 
Book  keeping  and  the  needful  forms  of  business.  4.  Geography 
extensively  —  construction  of  maps  and  routes  —  statistics,  travel- 
ing, commercial  interchange.  5.  History  of  events  with  a  system 
of  chronology.     This  department  again  relates  to  visible  forms.' 

4.  Mathematics. 

'  1.  Arithmetic  is  the  roost  useful  art  and  the  most  perfect  science 
in  the  reach  of  the  schools.  It  is  to  be  treated  in  every  form  —  by 
iofeatigating  relations,  signs,  principles,  terms,  rules,  different  writ- 
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era,  and  modes  of  teaching,  till  the  learner  can  compose  a  good 
book  or  use  a  bad  one.  2.  Algebra.  3.  Geometry  and  Mensura- 
tion. 4.  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  with  the  practice  of  plain 
Engineering.  5.  Drawing,  applied  to  regular  bodies,  to  projections, 
to  landscapes,  to  machinery,  to  architecture.' 

5.  Natural  Science, 

*  1.  Natural  Philosophy  —  its  mathematical  principles  and  physi- 
cal laws  —  with  an  extensive  application  to  phenomena  of  nature 
and  the  arts  —  and  to  astronomy.  2.  Chemistry  with  its  applica- 
tions. 3.  Mineralogy  —  geology  —  soils  and  surface  in  different 
countries.  4.  Botany,  preserving,  imitating  and  analysing  plants  — 
uses  in  gardening,  agriculture  and  the  arts.  6.  Human  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  —  natural  history. 

This  department  needs  a  Professor  who  combines  thorough  sci- 
ence with  much  practical  knowledge,  aided  by  apparatus,  cabinets, 
6lc.  Much  useful  knowledge  may  by  a  permanent  teacher  be  intro- 
duced to  the  most  advanced  class  in  some  common  schools.  It  is 
no  honor  to  be  ignorant  of  these  things.  We  must  know  and  obey 
the  laws  of  nature.  These  studies  wisely  introduced  save  time 
otherwise  lost.  The  Lyceum  system  aids  the  study  of  some.  The 
arts  have  placed  these  studies  among  the  necessaries  of  life.' 

6.  Mental  Science, 

*The  sources  of  knowledge  —  nature  and  kinds  of  evidence  — 
sources  of  belief,  of  prejudice,  of  false  reasoning  —  logical  analy- 
sis of  terms,  and  arguments.  The  mental  acts  or  faculties  —  their 
proper  mode  of  culture  —  the  classification  of  knowledge,  and 
rational  method  — those  principles  of  human  nature  which  connect 
man  with  the  fine  arts,  society  and  religion.  Perhaps  no  study  so 
disciplines  the  mind  for  the  practice  of  teaching  as  these  more  prac- 
tical parts  of  mental  philosophy.' 

7.  Political  Science. 

1.  Civil  history.  This  does  not  refer  to  mere  events.  Its  subject 
is  man  as  a  member  of  society.  It  is  a  true  and  clear  illustration  of 
man  moulded  and  impelled  by  relations,  domestic,  political,  com- 
mercial, literary  and  religious.  To  be  unread  in  this  volume  of 
recorded  providence  is  to  remain  a  child.  The  civil  history  of  the 
colonies  and  of  the  United  States,  will  be  a  natural  introduction  to 
the  careful  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  of  Pennsylvania  compared  with  other  States,  and  of 
our  most  useful  laws  —  the  nature  of  our  municipal  institutions  — 
duties  of  citizens  and  officers  —  the  use  of  legal  forms. 

This  department  must  be  regarded  of  great  value  to  the  instruc- 
tors of  our  youth  to  inspire  them  with  a  pure  and  unadulterated 
love  of  country,  and  reverence  for  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
their  native  land.  Liberty  to  be  enjoyed  must  be  understood,  its 
principles  early  studied,  its  authors  and  defenders  revered,  and  its 
practice  cherisked.    The  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed  by  vice 
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and  ignorance,  by  corruption  and  faction,  should  enforce  obliga- 
tions to  form  a  noble  character.  So  far  from  there  being  any  neces* 
sity  to  bias  the  minds  on  those  points  on  which  great  and  good  men 
differ,  youth  is  the  only  time  allotted  to  teach  principles  without 
passion.  We  are  not  saying  how  much  can  be  introduced  into  the 
district  school,  but  what  must  be  imparted  to  the  well  qualified 
teacher.  The  wisdom  of  all  ages  warns  us  against  neglecting  those 
studies  which  form  the  enlightened  patriot. 

Aristotle,  the  most  competent  judge  of  antiquity,  affirms,  **  AH 
who  have  meditated  on  the  art  of  governing  mankind  have  been 
convinced  that  the  fate  of  empires  depends  on  the  education  of 
youth."  ' 

8.  Moral  Science, 

*  1.  Natural  Theology  implies  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  any 
part  of  nature,  and  also  a  perception  of  the  wisdom,  power  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator.  This  perception  of  divine  intention  as  a 
habit  of  mind,  imparts  dignity  to  science,  and  power  to  the  moral 
sensibilities.     It  is  the  absence  of  atheism. 

2.  Bible  Ethics.  The  relations  and  duties  we  hold  with  our 
fellow  men  are  described  with  great  simplicity  in  the  Bible.  Two 
scholars  at  enmity  may  find  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  their 
inveterate  alienation ;  it  may  aid  them  to  study  the  example  and 
precepts  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  teacher  of  youth  has  oflen  a  neces- 
sity to  reform  the  vicious  before  instruction  can  begin.  The  direct 
claims  of  God  upon  the  consciences  of  the  y^ung,  may  do  more 
than  chastisement  to  awaken  a  sense  of  obligation  and  the  desire 
of  amendment.  The  study  of  the  Bible,  and*  making  a  selection 
of  its  most  suitable  parts,  and  usmg  its  moral  power  to  govern  with 
mildness  and  reason,  do  not  imply  that  every  teacher,  or  every 
neighborhood,  must  use  the  Bible  as  a  school  book.  But  the 
scientific  instruction  suited  to  a  seminary  must  not  stop  with 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  with  the  evidence  of  their  inspira- 
tion, nor  with  the  principles  of  interpreting  their  language,  but 

3.  Moral  Philosophy  must  investigate  the  principles  on  which 
those  very  Bible  ethics  are  often  founded.  The  duty  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  pay  our  debts  is  plain  —  but  when  we  trace  their  rela- 
tions to  the  perfections  of  our  nature,  to  the  condition  of  society, 
and  to  the  attributes  and  moral  government  of  God,  to  our  final  happi- 
ness, those  plain  duties  become  sublime  principles — holy,  eternaj,  the 
privilege  and  joy  of  upright  minds.  Under  this  head  of  moral  science 
we  place  the  principles  and  practice  of  polite  manners  and  polite 
feelings.  We  mean  benevolence  of  heart,  regulated  by  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  the  habits  and  refinements  of  society. 
Connected  with  moral  science  is  cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience  to 
order  and  authority.  The  teacher  during  his  preparation  in  the 
Seminary  must  form  and  manifest  a  character  worthy  of  a  model  to 
be  imitated.' 
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9.   The  Science  of  Education  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 

*  This  requires  exact  illustrations  of  the  principles  on  which  this 
whole  course  ought  to  proceed,  with  the  modifications  suited  to  the 
common  school  —  the  motives  suited  to  the  young  —  difficulties  to 
be  met  —  government  of  schools  —  classing  scholars  —  order  and 
extent  of  study  —  selecting  books  —  best  modes  of  conducting 
each  process.  Each  teacher  still  must  study  himself,  and  have  his 
own  plan.' 

10.  Model  School 

'  A  large  common  school  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Seminary, 
where  each  teacher  can  apply  his  knowledge  and  acquire  experience 
and  tact. 

The  young  men  by  reviews,  taking  notes,  constant  practice  in 
oral  and  written  lectures,  and  by  the  experience  of  the  model  school, 
must  acquire  the  knowledge,  and  at  the  end  manifest  preparation 
and  fitness  to  teach  by  examinations  before  impartial  and  qualified 
judges. 

The  want  of  appropriate  text  books,  suited  to  this  peculiar  disci- 
pline and  science,  will  call  for  preparing  such  as  are  most  essential. 
But  reliance  must  be  on  oral  and  original  communication  of  know- 
ledge and  practice.  The  relations  and  uses  of  one  study  to  throw 
light  on  others  —  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  parts  of  the  same 
branch,  a  just  introductory  survey  at  beginning,  a  review  at  the  close, 
are  means  of  sure  results.  Whatever  is  worthy  of  being  taught, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  direct  instruction  in  its  natural  con- 
nection and  assigned  place.' 

The  faculty  required  by  Mr  M.  for  a  Teachers'  Seminary 
on  this  extensive  scale,  are  a  President,  who  may  also  be  ex- 
pected to  act  as  the  Professor  of  the  English  language  and 
literature,  mental,  political,  and  moral  science,  and  of  educa- 
tion ;  a  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  a  Tutor  of  Mathemat- 
ics ;  a  Tutor  of  Grammar  and  a  Teacher  of  the  Model  School, 
Music,  Writing,  German,  and  other  branches  must  find, 
among  the  faculty  appropriate  qualifications. 

Of  \he  general  importance  of  this  thorough  training  of 
Teachers,  Mr  M.  thus  speaks, 

'This  training  of  the  mind,  to  be  appropriate,  must  inspire  the 
teacher  with  a  practical  conviction  of  the  value  of  virtuous  habits 
and  feelings,  of  accuracy  in  the  first  elements  of  knowledge.  This 
training  adapts  itself  to  the  capacity  of  each  scholar  —  leads  him 
to  observe  and  think  for  himself —  to  reason  cautiously  and  correct- 
ly —  to  be  awake  to  every  inquiry  —  imparts  a  sincere  love  of  truth, 
which  makes  him  willing  to  obey  her  voice,  and  give  up  prejudice 
for  better  information.  This  training  gives  the  best  rules  and  guid- 
ance for  study,  and  for  its  pursuit  after  leaving  school  —  and  for 
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deFelopiog  all  the  faculties,  whether  moral  or  social,  intellectual  or 
practical,  in  due  proportion  and  harmony.  This  training  enable 
him  to  analyze  a  subject,  argument  or  book,  and  to  select  and  apply 
those  parts  of  knowledge  most  suited  to  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
the  allotted  time,  the  wants  of  society  and  the  destination  of  the 
scholar.  Experience  has  fully  shown  that  in  order  to  continue  for 
years  in  these  schools  without  growing  indifference  or  impatience, 
no  habit  of  mind  is  so  essential  as  a  heart  purified  and  cheered  by 
the  practice  and  consolations  of  religion.' 

He  concludes  his  remarks  on  Teachers'  Seminaries  by 
adverting,  as  follows,  to  the  special  benefits  which  they  present. 
Though  like  the  rest  of  his  views  intended  for  Pennsylvania, 
they  are,  more  or  less,  of  general  application. 

'  The  Teachers'  Seminary  will  create  a  well  known  standard  of 
qualifications,  and  excite  a  universal  effort  for  the  attainment. 

It  will  inspire  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  and 
give  to  the  school  system  its  great  efficiency  ;  win  to  it  the  best  fam- 
ilies, and  prevent  the  alienation  of  classes. 

It  will  cherish  the  best  feeling  towards  higher  institutions  ;  multi- 
ply students  for  academies  and  colleges.  Teachers  thus  educated 
by  the  State  and  for  the  State,  will  inspire  reverence  for  her  laws 
and  authority,  diffuse  the  practice  of  liberty,  and  enable  the  Ameri- 
can Broughams  to  say,  "  the  school  master  is  abroad  in  our  land.'' 

The  committee  have  spoken  of  one,  that  definite  ideas  of  a 
Teachers'  Seminary  micrht  be  had.  The  term  college  woM,  io  most 
minds  better  convey  the  main  idea  of  a  Faculty,  a  full  course,  a 
settled  economy.  It  is  left  for  the  legislature  to  say  how  many  and 
how  modified  each  shall  be. 

The  only  pledge  the  State  will  need  that  young  men  so  educated 
intend  to  teach,  is  the  peculiar  discipline  suited  to  this  one  pro- 
fession. 

That  few  will  continue  many  years,  furnishes  a  stronger  demand 
for  preparation  to  supply  that  perfection  which  practice  gives. 

In  place  of  making  the  State  bear  the  whole  of  the  expense,  it 
is  wiser,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
that  the  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  be  moderate,  and  that  a  fund 
be  loaned,  in  small  sums,  on  good  security,  to  meritorious 
young  men  —  to  be  returned  after  a  finished  education  shall  enable 
them  to  earn  it  in  teaching. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  have  one  such  institution  opened  early 
ID  the  spring.  As  a  special  benefit  to  existing  schools  during  the 
first  and  perhaps  the  second  year,  Teachers  might  be  admitted  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  their  schools  in  the  summer.' 

Of  Mr  M's.  views  of  a  Board  of  PubUc  Instruction  we  can- 
not at  present  speak.  We  may  however  be  permitted  to  close 
this  article,  though  already  somewhat  extended,  with  one 
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more  paragraph  showing  his  views  of  the  general  importance 
of  the  Common  Schools. 

'  Pennsylvania  will  be  what  our  common  schools  make  our  voters. 
Our  liberties  and  happiness  are  staked  on  them.  The  proportion  in 
all  our  colleges  is  lebs  than  one  to  four  thousand.  A  school  badly 
conducted  induces  the  best  families  to  withdraw  their  children,  and 
with  this  alacrity  at  sinking  occasions  the  odious  distinction  of  high 
and  low,  and  alienates  the  one  from  the  other.  The  common  school 
system  is  not  for  a  lower  class,  as  some  apprehend  :  its  high  aim  is 
to  educate  together  the  youth  of  the  neighborhood,  not  merely  in 
reading  and  arithmetic,  but  also  in  geography  and  history,  in  the 
Constitution  and  Laws,  in  the  duties  of  citizens  and  officers,  in  the 
skilful  use  of  our  language  in  speech  and  writing,  and  in  such  other 
learning  as  suits  their  capacity  and  time.  The  poor  man  wants  this 
learning  to  gain  his  living,  and  the  rich  to  enter  upon  higher  studies. 
The  qualified  teacher  finds  time  to  accomplish  all  these  in  early 
years.  Ue  overcomes  all  difficulties  in  the  books,  the  house,  the 
youth,  or  their  parents.  Ue  does  more  than  any  one,  af\er  the  pious 
and  learned  pastor,  to  form  a  happy  neighborhood.  His  scholars 
soon  fill  with  merit  all  ranks,  institutions  and  callings.' 


JUVENILE  ASYLUM  AT  HACKNEY   WICK. 

In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Governors  and  Di- 
rectors of  the  poor  of  a  parish  of  Westminster,  London, 
relative  to  the  maintenance  of  pauper  children,  they  observe 
that  nothing  seems  to  them  so  much  to  require  improvement 
as  this  department  of  the  public  work  house.  They  state 
that  during  a  long  course  of  years,  no  less  than  250  children 
of  all  ages,  have  annually  been  wholly  supported  out  of  the 
poor  rates,  and  received  the  shelter  of  the  work  house  roof,  but 
without  any  adequate  provision  for  their  intellectual  or  moral 
education.  *  Here  they  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  was  passed  in 
sedentary  occupations,  tending  to  little  or  no  beneficial  re- 
sult, and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  sorting  oj  dif- 
ferent colored  bristles  for  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  than 
which,  an  employment  less  qualified  to  enlarge  their  under- 
standings, or  produce  any  useful  efiect  upon  their  minds,  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Here,  too,  the  pernicious  influence  of 
bad  example  was  daily  felt,  and  scenes  of  indolence  and 
profligacy  hourly  exposed  to  the  notice  of  children.    They 
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l)eheld  their  parents,  and  all  around  them,  fed,  clothed  and 
sheltered  by  parish  bounty,  with  scarcely  an  effort  of  their 
own  —  they  heard  them  expressing  their  contentment  with 
their  fete,  to  which  too  often,  their  own  vicious  courses  had 
reduced  them ;  and  seeing,  and  hearing  all  this,  the  children 
imbibed  sentiments,  and  engendered  habits,  which  no  vigi- 
lance could  counteract;  but  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had 
mainly  contributed,  in  many  instances,  to  make  them  also 
paupers  for  the  period  of  their  existence.' 

The  results  of  such  an  education  may  easily  be  anticipated. 
Few  respectable  persons  are  willing  to  receive  children  from 
the  work  house,  and  most  of  those  who  applied  for  them,  had 
chiefly  in  view,  the  premium  received  with  them.  But 
where  advantageous  situations  were  obtained  for  them,  little 
good  resulted.  In  most  cases,  the  indolent  habits  and  perni- 
cious notions  acquired  in  the  work  house,  led  the  children  to 
consider  every  species  of  active  employment  a  serious  hard- 
ship. They  left  their  places,  or  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  dismiss  them  when  their  employ- 
ments did  not  accord  with  their  indolence,  or  their  caprice. 
The  alarming  increase  of  these  evils  called  loudly  for  a  rem- 
edy. The  governors  state,  that  *  the  spirit  of  dependence  on 
the  parish,  produced  by  the  pauper  laws,  too  often  extended 
through  successive  generations  in  a  single  family,  to  the  utter 
subversion  of  every  moral  and  religious  obligation  of  life.' 
That  this  system  obliged  the  industrious  poor  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  idle,  and  that  these  abuses  could  not  be 
prevented,  nor  the  poor  rates  applied,  as  they  were  designed,  to 
the  support  of  those  unable  to  labor,  until  '  pauper  habits 
should  be  rooted  from  the  minds,  and  pauper  connections  be 
eflectually  kept  from  the  sight  of  the  young.'  They  were 
'  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  effecting  any  permanent 
good  while  the  children  remained  in  the  work  house,'  and 
desired  to  place  them  in  asylums  beyond  the  reacii  of  these 
influences,  where  they  might  receive  the  advantages  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  combined  with  a  system  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  labor,  calculated  to  improve  their  bodily 
health,  invigorate  their  minds,  and  form  habits  of  general 
usefulness  and  industry. 

Such  asylums  they  found  in  the  institutions  under  the  care 
of  the  Cliildren's  Friend  Society.  This  society  was  formed 
in  the  year  1830,  and  is  supported  by  individuals  of  known 
rank  and  character,  with  the  view  of  preventing  juvenile 
vagrancy,  and  substituting  useful,  and  healthy,  and  profitable 
employment  for  an  idle  and  disorderly  course  of  life.  It  has 
two  iostituticMas,  the  Brenton  Juvenile  Asylum  at  Hackney 
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Wick,  and  the  Royal  Victoria  Asylum  at  Chiswick,  both  in 
the  vicinity  of  lx)n(lon,  iu  which  they  receive  children  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  uii  honest  livelihood,  retain  them 
until  they  have  formed  good  habits  and  are  prepared  to  be 
useful,  and  then  send  them  to  some  one  of  the  colonies  of  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  cut  them  off  from  their  old  connections,  to 
encourage  their  ettbrts  to  establish  a  new  character,  and  to 
have  the  assurance  of  a  comfortable  subsistence  in  a  country 
where  labor  is  more  in  demand  than  at  home. 

The  girls  in  the  school  at  Chiswick  are  thoroughly  instruct- 
ed in  cooking  and  every  species  of  household  work,  which 
will  fit  them  for  usefulness  as  domestics,  or  as  heads  of  fami- 
lies. This  school  is  under  the  separate  managemcnit  of  a 
committee  of  ladies  of  rank  and  inlluence,  who  make  daily 
visits  to  the  school,  personally  superintend  the  arrangements, 
and  encourage  the  girls  to  the  exercise  of  industry  and  good 
conduct. 

The  school  for  boys  at  Hackney  Wick  is  connected  with  a 
portion  of  land,  on  which  the  boys  are  daily  occupied  with 
agricultural  labors,  while  they  also  perform  the  work  of  the 
house,  and  repair  their  own  clothes  and  shoes. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  establishment  at  Hackney  Wick,  was 
given  as  an  article  of  intelligence  in  the  Annals  for  last  year, 
but  it  well  deserves  to  be  more  fully  described.  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  description  given  me  of  this  institution  by 
some  of  the  directors  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in 
London,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  visit  it,  but  circumstan- 
ces which  made  it  necessary  to  leave  England  unex- 
pectedly, rendered  it  impossible.  I  therefore  avail  myself  of 
the  detailed  account  given  by  Frederic  Hill,  Esq.  whose 
character  and  opportunities  for  observation,  entitle  his  state- 
ments to  full  confidence,  if  his  views  were  not  confirmed 
by  those  of  others  who  have  visited  the  establishment. 

*  The  average  number  of  children  in  the  school  of  this 
excellent  institution  is  about  50,  and  their  ages  vary  generally 
from  10  to  14  years.  Their  time  is  divided  between  produc- 
tive labor  (chiefly  agricultural,)  and  school  exercises ;  6  hours 
a  day  being  given  to  the  former,  and  3  to  the  latter.  The 
first  practical  knowledge  inculcated  on  a  novitiate  in  this 
society  is,  that  his  comforts  in  life  will  depend  mainly  on  his 
own  exertions ;  nay,  that  if  he  indulges  in  idleness  he  may 
want  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  He  is  informed  at  the  out- 
set, that  he  will  have  to  labor  to  earn  at  least  a  part  of  his 
maintenance  before  he  will  have  food  to  eat.  The  justice  of 
this  regulation  is  explained,  and  so  clear  is  the  principle,  that 
overy  one  ought  to  do  what  he  can  for  himself,  before  claim- 
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ing  assistance  from  others,  that  few,  even  of  the  dullest,  can 
be  proof  against  the  demonstration.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  great  care  is  taken  in  all  cases  to  show  the  boys  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  regulations  to  which  they  are  required  to 
submit.  '^  You  must,  because  you  must,''  is  not  the  logic  of 
Hackney  Wick.  Every  thing  is  etfecled  (as  far  as  possible,) 
by  addressing  the  understandings,  and  working  upon  the  good 
feelings  of  the  boys ;  and  the  poor  lads,  surprised  and  delighted 
at  hearing  (perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives)  the  voice 
of  kindness  and  intelligence,  frequently  yield  without  a  strug- 
gle, and  enter  at  once  on  a  course  of  good  conduct.' 

*  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  want  of  decision  and  firm- 
ness in  the  management  of  the  refractory.  Stern  reproof  and 
efiiectual  punishment,  though  not  disfiguring  the  front  of  the 
picture,  have  nevertheless  a  place  in  the  back  ground,  and  at 
the  call  of  necessity  stand  forth  sufficiently  conspicuous. 
Solitary  confinement,  however,  for  a  space  rarely  exceeding 
12  hours  at  a  time,  is  the  utmost  severity  admitted  or  required. 
Corporal  pimishment,  in  any  of  its  disgusting  forms,  is  never 
employed.  And  thus  are  these  poor  children,  born  and  bred 
though  they  be  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  to  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  feeling,  treated  and 
successfully  treated,  like  rational  beings,  while  it  is  deemed 
essential  to  the  safety  of  Eton  and  Winchester  to  subject  their 
high  born  and  high  bred  foster  sons  to  treatment  from  which 
the  humanity  of  our  law  protects,  in  a  measure,  even  the 
brute  creation. 

*The  most  thoroughly  lazy  and  troublesome  boys  that 
come  into  the  school  are,  the  master  assured  us,  from  ill  man- 
aged work  houses.  These  children,  whose  experience  has 
probably  taught  them  to  consider  threats  as  mere  idle  vapor- 
ing, commence  with  disbelieving  that  in  their  new  situation 
labor  alone  will  entitle  them  to  food.  **  I  don't  come  here  to 
work,'  and  so  forth,  is  muttered  with  the  usual  doggedness. 
In  such  a  case,  the  boy  is  allowed  to  take  his  course ;  his  com- 
panions go  at  the  regular  hour  to  their  labor,  and  a  portion  is 
allotted  to  him  also :  so  many  yards  of  digging  perhaps,  or 
any  other  task  of  a  simple  kind.  This  he  may  neglect  as 
long  as  he  chooses;  but  he  finds  that  imtil  it  is  completed,  no 
dinner  is  ready  for  him.  After  a  time,  nature  gains  the  mas- 
tery, and  the  boy  sets  to  work:  and  it  rarely  happens  that  he 
tries  the  experiment  of  obstinacy  a  second  time. 

*  The  shortness  of  the  term  usually  passed  in  the  asylum 
must  of  course  render  it  difficult  for  the  children  to  acquire 
such  skill  in  cultivating  the  land  as  would  enable  tiiem  to  do 
much  towards   defraying  the  cost  of  their    maintenance. 
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Their  field  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  school,  in  which  they 
are  receiving  lessons,  (and  most  valuable  lessons  they  are) 
with  a  view,  principally,  of  future  advantage.  For  the  sake 
of  such  instruction,  it  would  be  well  worth  hiring  land  for 
cultivation,  even  if  the  produce  did  not  pay  the  rent ;  the 
reason,  even  in  this  extreme  case,  being  at  least  as  strong  as 
that  which  induces  us  to  furnish  the  young  tyro  with  a  copy 
book,  despite  the  foreknowledge  that  his  pot-hooks  will  have 
no  other  immediate  effect  than  that  of  destroying  the  value  of 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  scrawled.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  boys  do  raise  a  crop,  which  more  than  repays 
the  cost  of  the  land,  and  all  expenses  connected  with  its  culti- 
vation. Nor  is  this  all  the  labor  they  perform ;  for  under  the 
direction  of  the  mistress  of  the  asylum,  they  do  all  the  wash- 
ing, cleaning,  cooking,  and  other  household  work,  no  servant 
being  kept  at  the  establishment.  The  boys,  also,  repair  their 
own  clothes  and  their  own  shoes,  under  the  care  of  journey- 
men in  the  different  crafts ;  who,  for  a  small  sum,  attend  occa- 
sionally to  teach  them. 

*The  school  is  conducted  on  the  monitorial  system,  and 
we  were  glad  to  observe,  that  instruction  is  given  on  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  on  other  subjects  calculated  to  awa- 
ken the  intellectual  powers.  The  adoption  of  such  improve- 
ments we  should  have  expected  from  the  superior  intelligence 
which  marks  many  of  the  regulations  of  the  asylum.  This 
superiority  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  benevolent  foun- 
der of  the  institution,  Captain  Brenton,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
Much  credit  must  also  be  given  to  Mr  Wright,  the  master 
of  the  asylum,  for  the  zeal,  skill,  and  good  feelings  with  which 
he  performs  his  duties. 

*  The  boys  appeared  to  be  contented  and  happy,  and  this 
fact  is  confirmed  as  well  by  the  excellent  health  they  enjoy, 
as  by  the  fact  of  their  remaining  in  the  asylum  ;  for  the  doors 
are  open  to  all  who  may  wish  to  leave  —  a  facility  of  which 
some  very  few,  have,  at  different  times,  availed  themselves. 

*  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  condition  of  these 
children,  when  in  the  asylum,  is  one  of  comparative  comfort, 
they  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  time  when  they  are 
to  go  out  as  emigrants.  Doubtless,  this  desire  is,  in  some 
measure,  based  on  the  love  of  novelty  —  the  wish  for  adven- 
ture—  the  admiration  of  what  is  unknown.  In  few  instances, 
alas  !  is  it  restrained  by  any  strong  bonds  of  affection  —  any 
ties  of  love  that  bind  them  to  the  scenes  and  partners  of  their 
former  life.  But  perhaps  the  change  derives  its  greatest  at- 
tractions from  that  regulation  of  the  establishment  which 
allots   early   departure   as  a   mode  of  distinction,   and    a 
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reward  for  good  conduct  The  boys  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  from  the  highest  of  which  the  emigrants  are 
drafted.  Promotion  depends  principally  on  moral  improve- 
ment; but  a  boy  is  not  admitted  to  the  highest  class  until  he 
has  made  a  certain  progress  in  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic, and  can  handle  his  farming  tools  tolerably  well. 

'It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  obstsicles  to  the  right 
working  of  the  plan,  sometimes  arise  from  the  connections 
of  those,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  Occasionally,  the 
parents  endeavor  to  dissuade  the  children  from  going  out,  but 
the  boys  are  generally  firm  in  their  resolution.  A  recent 
instance  was  mentioned  to  us,  in  which  this  attempt  was 
repeatedly  made  by  the  father  and  mother  of  an  intelligent 
boy,  who  had  conducted  himself  exceedingly  well  in  the  asy- 
lum. One  day,  coming  to  the  school  half  intoxicated,  they 
resorted  to  threats  and  imprecations.  The  boy,  however, 
continued  steady  in  his  resolution,  saying,  ^^  Father,  you  know 
it  is  of  no  use ;  if  I  go  home  again  I  shall  be  sure  to  get  with 
Tom  Jenkins  and  Jack  Smith,  and  then  I  shall  be  as  bad  as 
ever.-'  We  wish  all  who  talk  learnedly  on  the  subject  of 
crime,  had  as  great  an  insight  into  its  true  causes,  as  this 
poor  child.' 

Such  is  the  course  of  education,  by  which  this  society  at- 
tempts to  prepare  neglected  or  degraded  children  for  useful- 
ness and  happiness  in  a  new  sphere  of  action,  llie  average 
period  which  they  are  kept  in  the  institution,  is  only  three 
nunUhs^  and  one  is  tempted  at  first  to  feel  that  little  or  no 
good,  can  be  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  —  that  no  habits 
can  be  established,  on  whose  permanence  we  can  place  reli- 
ance. But  when  we  consider  the  mass  of  unrelieved  misery 
and  unreformed  vice  which  is  continually  accumulating  in  a 
city  like  London  —  when  we  recollect  the  statement  made  by 
another  institution,  which  attempts  to  provide  a  more  com- 
plete course  of  education,  that  for  want  of  funds  to  accomplish 
Uieir  objects,  they  have  been  obliged  to  exclude  not  less  them 
6,(H)0  applicants  from  its  privileges,  or  about  300  a  year, 
we  caimot  but  rejoice  in  every  efibrt  to  diminish  the  evils 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  eradicate  by  ordinary  means. 

In  the  case  before  us,  however,  it  appears  that  a  simple, 
energetic  course  of  action  has  accomplished  much  more  than 
theory  would  have  allowed  us  to  anticipate.  >  The  account 
which  has  been  quoted  from  a  skilful  observer,  and  which  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  others  who  know  the 
institution,  furnishes  strong  evidence  of  the  happy  effects  pro- 
duced by  this  plan.  The  impressions  produced,  might  per- 
haps be  effaced,  if  the  pupils  were  to  return  immediately  to 
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the  temptations  of  their  previous  life ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  society  have  not  calculated  too  much  on  the  effect  of 
removing  them  to  situations  where  they  would  have  more  en- 
couragements to  industry,  and  fewer  allurements  to  vice. 

Prom  the  establishment  of  the  society  to  the  year  1835, 
428  children  have  passed  through  its  schools,  and  have  been 
well  provided  for  in  the  British  Colonies  in  America  and  Aus- 
tralia.* They  are  by  no  means  dismissed  from  the  care  of  the 
society  when  they  leave  their  schools.  They  are  consigned 
to  the  care  of  committees  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
respectability  in  the  colonies,  who  take  charge  of  them  on 
their  arrival,  procure  them  suitable  places  as  apprentices  or 
domestics,  ana  watch  over  their  health,  and  welfare,  and 
morals,  during  their  whole  period  of  service.  They  reserve 
the  power  of  cancelling  their  indentures  in  case  of  ill  usage 
by  the  master ;  and  secure  for  them  at  the  end  of  their  ap- 

firenticeship,  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  commence 
ife  for  themselves.  These  committees  also  correspond  with 
the  central  committee  of  the  society,  who  are  thus  enabled,  in 
a  certain  sense,  to  continue  their  course  of  education  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  accounts  received  of  the  conduct  of 
the  children,  through  this  correspondence,  are  satisfactory. 
The  letters  of  the  children  themselves  exhibit  strong  proofs 
of  contentment  and  reformation ;  and  the  parents  have  some- 
times appeared  before  the  committee  with  these  letters,  and 
thanked  them,  with  te  ars  of  gratitude,  for  the  benefits  which 
have  been  conferred  upon  them.  Of  the  428  children  referred 
to,  only  one  had  been  brought  before  the  public  authorities  in 
the  Colonies  for  an  infringement  of  the  laws,  and  that  one  was 
acquitted. 

The  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser,  published  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  speaks  with  much  interest  of  the 
plans  of  the  society,  and  of  the  good  results  of  their  mode  of 
education,  which  had  appeared  in  the  juvenile  emigrants 
send  to  that  colony.  The  editor  observes,  that  on  their  first 
arrival  great  anxiety  was  felt  concerning  their  future  conduct, 
and  that  during  the  first  two  or  three  months,  the  novelty  of 
their  situation,  and  their  want  of  sympathy  with  strangers, 
led  in  a  few  casiss  to  desertion,  but  that  this  was  easily 
checked.  He  adds,  that  174  children  had  been  appren- 
ticed there  during  the  previous  year,  and  that  among  all  these 
<^hildren  of  misery  and  crime,  *  not  a  single  case  of  theft,  vio- 
lence, or  outrage  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them,  had  been 

*  It  moft  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  children  are  never  recetfed, 
Dor  retained,  nor  aent  abroad,  but  by  their  own  dcaire. 
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brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  magistrate.  '  When  we 
recollect  the  degradation  and  ruin  from  which  these  children 
were  snatched,  we  cannot  but  regard  these  results  with  sur- 
prise as  well  as  delight,  and  cordially  bid  ^  God  sjieed!^  to  a 
society  whose  practical  utility  is  so  well  attested. 

The  plans  and  the  institution  which  have  been  described, 
cannot  fail  to  interest  every  reader  whose  benevolence  is  not 
limited  to  his  own  sphere  of  action.  But  some,  perhaps,  may 
inquire ;  *  Of  what  practical  value  can  this  be  to  our  country? 
for  we  have  no  colonies.'  Still,  our  cities  also  begin  to  over- 
flow with  the  offspring  of  misery  and  poverty,  trained  up  in 
the  same  habits,  for  whom  there  seems  no  security  from  temp- 
tation—  no  hope  of  leading  them  to  a  life  of"^  industry  at 
home.  Have  we  not  a  wide,  unsettled  country,  equally  in 
need  of  laborers  with  Australia,  and  where  there  will  be 
similar  incitements  to  industry  and  good  conduct?  Do  not 
the  plans  we  have  described  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  of  American  cities  7 
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DIALOGUE MIDWINTER SHOWING    AND    LEARNING. 

Robert  —  Well,  Thomas,  what  does  your  father  say  now 
of  his  new  teacher  —  though  it  is  almost  the  same  thing  to 
you,  whatever  teacher  you  have.  I  suppose  he  has  not  taken 
much  pains  to  know  whether  he  does  well  or  ill. 

ThanMs.  —  My  father  never  says  much  about  what  is  done 
in  school:  he  does  not  think  it  good  for  us  to  be  passing  juds* 
ments  about  the  teacher.  He  always  tells  us  we  must  do 
the  best  we  can,  whatever  may  be  the  customs  and  methods 
of  the  school  —  that  our  business  is  to  take  things  as  they 
are,  and  do  our  own  duty.  He  tells  us  we  must  try  to  im- 
prove, the  most  we  can,  our  own  talents ;  and  then  ice  at  least, 
can  never  have  a  poor  school.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  always 
got  along  a  great  aeal  better  than  I  should  have  done  if  I  had 
found  an  ear  at  home  for  every  complaint.  However,  ray 
father  likes  to  have  a  good  teacher  as  well  as  any  body :  and 
I  am  quite  sure,  without  his  telling  me,  that  he  is  well  satisfied 
this  time.  Only  yesterday,  he  said  to  mc :  ^  I  see  you  are 
learning  to  help  yourself  a  good  deal  better  than  you  used  to. 
Just  learn  to  help  yourself,  as  you  seem  now  to  be  doing, 
and  then  you  will  always  be  able  to  educate  yourself.     Iff 
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Jon  have  a  good  teacher,  so  much  the  better.  Bat  if  yon 
ave  a  poor  teacher  you  will  cany  on  your  own  education ; 
and  by  and  by,  when  you  will  have  no  teacher,  still  yon  can 
get  along.' 

ft.  —  That 's  the  reward,  I  suppose  your  father  thinks,  of 
having  a  teacher  '  who  docs  not  teach  at  all.'  But  I  admit 
that  I  have  got  along  better  this  winter  than  I  ever  did  before : 
and  I  have  not  been  really  shown  once :  no  not  owcc,  though 
to  be  sure,  I  have  two  or  three  times  been  advised  in  a  kind 
of  round  about  way.  And  the  more  I  show  m3rsetf,  the  better 
I  like  it.  But  after  all  I  don't  know  about  this  ^carrying  on 
my  own  education'  that  your  father  speaks  of.  I  like  it  well 
enough,  while  Mr  H.  stands  at  the  helm,  and  gives  it  a 
touch  now  and  then — ^but  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  not  relish  being 
a  scholar  all. my  life  long:  but  no  matter  for  that  now.  Let 
us  catechise  Tim  Binnder  and  Jack  Nothought  a  Nttle. 
There  they  are,  just  ahead.  I've  watched  them  the  last  six 
weeks,  and  I  see  our  new  master  has  given  Mem  a  start.  Now 
it  is  'learn  —  learn,' and  not  *show  —  show,'  with  those 
boys.  Let  us  hail  them,  and  see  what  account  they  give  of 
themselves. 

T.  —  Halloo  !  boys !  Halloo  f  What  makes  you  pull  on 
so?    Stop  a  Ihtle  for  good  company. 

R.  —  There,  my  fellows,  we  have  caught  up  with  you  at 
last. 

T^m.  Bhmder.  —  That's  just  what  Jack  and  I  were  saying 
we  meant  to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  be  up  with  you  and 
Thomas,  if  there  is  any  such  thing :  but  now  we  are  pretty 
far  behind,  and  it  looks  all  up  hill. 

T,  —  How  so?    You  must  tell  us  what  yon  mean. 
Jack  No-thoug-ht,  —  Why  you   know  that  you  boys  have 
always  been  ahead  of  ns  in  school,  and  we  felt    a  little  of 
a  disposition   to  pull  a  little  closer,  and  then  a  little  cfoser 
still,  and  by  and  by  bear  you  company. 

Tim,  — At  any  rate,  I  don't  mean  to  keep  blundering  in  one 
spot  all  the  while,  hke  a  horse  fast  in  the  mire.  All  my 
blundering  has  come,  I  think,  from  not  going  ahead.  Why, 
Thomas,  if  I  had  sprung  out  of  the  mire  half  a  dozen  years 
ago,  I  should  have  found  a  good  hard  road,  Hke  you. 

R.  —  Yes,  yes,  and  that  hard  path  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  easier  than  to  have  been  floimdering  and  straining  and 
blundering  in  the  mud,  all  this  while. 

Jack — And  I  don't  mean  to  stand  still  in  one  spot, 
as  I  have  done.  Why,  Robert,  if  I  had  given  one  quick  pull, 
like  you,  I  should  have  gone  ahead  fast  enough.  Thought  is  a 
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hard  worker,  Robert :  I  have  found  out  that  already,  if  my 
name  is  Jack  Nothought 

R.  —  Yes,  but  hard  thoughtmakeseasy  work  of  it,  after 
all:  you  have  had  easier  limes  FU  warrant,  ever  since  you 
began  to  think.  Showing  makes  hard  work.  What, 
has  the  new  master  shown  you,  or  have  you  begun  to  learn 
without  showing  ?  There's  the  secret,  I  susjpect  Jack  No- 
thought  has  thought  enough,  to  help  himsell  without  show- 
ing !    Hurrah !     Come,  now,  tell  us  exactly  how  it  was. 

Jack.  —  I  went  up  to  the  master  the  first  day  *  to  be  shown.' 
Why,  said  he,  you  don't  need  any  showing;  you  must  show 
yourself.  Go,  take  time  and  try :  see  what  you  can  do  with- 
out showing.  Oh,  said  I,  I  know  just  as  well  before  I  begin, 
that  I  can't  do  it.  1  went  over  the  same  last  year,  and  I  could 
not  do  it  without  showing.  Well,  said  he,  you  can  do 
something  without  showing,  can  you  not?  Oh  yes,  said  II 
can  do  these  sums  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  without  any 
showing  at  all.  Well^  then,  said  he,  we  will  turn  back  to 
them.  So  he  put  me  right  where  the  small  boys  are.  Oh, 
said  I,  I  can  do  these  in  a  minute.  So  I  went  to  work  and 
did  two  or  three  about  the  quickest.  Well,  then,  said  the 
master,  you  can  do  this — so  he  gave  me  one  right  out  of 
his  own  head.  No,  said  I,  I  cannot  do  that,  I  never  did  that. 
I  don't  remember  how  to  do  it.  Well,  then,  do  this  over 
again  which  you  do  remember.  So  away  my  pencil  flew 
quick  enough,  I  assure  you.  Well,  said  he,  now  do  mine  as 
quick,  for  it  is  no  harder  than  the  other.  Then  I  puzzled  at 
it.  There  is  no  hurry,  said  he ;  take  time  and  think.  Try  those 
that  you  can  do  —  see  if  they  are  not  like  mine.  Take  time 
to  try  again,  and  again —  think  and  think  again:  and  if  it 
takes  all  day,  no  matter.  If  you  learn  how  to  help  yourself 
to  do  one  thing  today,  it  will  be  a  good  day's  work.  Come 
back  when  you  get  ready,  and  tell  me  how  you  get  along. 

i2.  —  Well,  how  did  you  come  out  ? 

Jack — Oh  I  tried  and  tliought;  and  thought  and  tried. 
You  need  not  laugh  at  it  either:  for  I  did  really  think — even 
Jack  Nothought  did  think  —  very  little  indeed  it  was :  but 
I  thoug/a  and  tried.  Once  in  a  while,  I  grew  foggy,  and  I  was 
afraid  I  was  going  to  have  710  thought  at  all :  but  presently 
the  fog  cleared  away.  I  was  almost  ready  to  give  up,  but  aU 
at  once,  I  came  to  my  senses  and  I  saw  very  clearly  how 
to  do  the  work.  I  was  mightily  pleased  to  find  it  out  myself. 
And  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  ^  be  shown'  any 
more. 
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R.  —  Well,  Timothy,  tell  U8  your  story. 

Tim,  —  Why  —  you  know  the  first  day,  that  as  soon  as  we 
had  got  seated,  the  master  made  us  all  read  :  and  I  suppose 
he  made  up  his  mind,  then,  how  to  manage.  I  belicre  I  blun- 
dered more  than  common  that  morning :  at  any  rate,  I  did  not 
read  half  the  words  right.  So  I  kept  pretty  clear  of  the 
master,  and  blundered  along  by  myself :  for  1  own,  I  did  not 
wish  to  hear  him  say  anything  about  my  reading.  But  he 
did  not  forget  me.  After  I  had  set  blundering  by  myself 
about  two  hours,  he  called  me :  and  up  I  went  sheepish 
Plough,  I  assure  you. 

jR.  —  I  suppose  he  called  you  to  *  show'  you  how  to  lead, 

Tim,  —  He  called  me,  he  said,  to  tell  me  that  I  must  learn 
to  read  better,  in  the  first  place.  I  told  him  I  never  had  read 
well,  and  I  did  not  think  I  ever  could  learn  to  read  without 
blundering.  Well,  said  he,  the  first  thing  i.s  to  try,  for  we 
can't  do  much  at  any  thing  else  until  you  know  how  to  read- 
S6  he  asked  what  I  liked  to  read.  Oh,  said  I,  I  never  liked 
much  to  read  any  thing,  but  perhaps  I  should,  if  I  could  read 
without  blundering.  Oh,  said  he,  you  must  not  wait  for 
that,  but  mi^^  learn  to  read  without  blundering.  Well,  I  said, 
if  he  would  give  me  anything  to  read  I  would  try.  So  he 
gave  me  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  told  me  to  come  to  him 
and  read  it  when  I  was  ready.  So  I  came  presently,  and  began 
to  blunder  as  bad  as  ever.  Oh  said  he,  you  must  try  again, 
and  then  again.  Go  read  it  over  by  yourself  twice,  and  then 
come  again.  By  and  by  he  called  me  again,  and  1  read  it  off 
pretty  fairly.  But  he  had  not  done  with  me  yet.  Now,  said 
he,  tell  me  what  you  have  been  reading — but  I  could  not 
say  one  word.  So  off  he  sent  me  to  my  seat  to  read  it  over 
twice  more,  and  to  think  it  over  twice.  When  I  came  back 
I  got  through  it,  but  I  blundered  badly  enough.  So  back  he 
sent  me  again  to  write  the  substance  of  it  on  my  slate. 
So  I  thought,  and  puzzled,  and  thought,  until  my  slate 
was  half  covered.  Presently  slate  in  hand,  I  started.  — 
But,  said  he,  you  may  come  and  tell  me  what  you  have  writ- 
ten without  the  slate:  and  now  my  tongue  was  loosed, 
and  I  went  quite  through  without  a  blunder !  Well  done, 
said  the  master,  you  have  made  a  fair  start.  Keep  on,  and 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  reading,  or  in  understanding 
and  remembering  what  you  read.  And  though  I  say  it,  I 
have  not  blundered  any,  scarcely,  since  that  first  day. 

T.  —  Well,  Robert,  you  and  I  shall  have  to  pull  on ;  not  to 
keep  ahead,  but  to  keep  in  company  with  Timothy  and 
John. 

R,  —  Yes,  yes ;  or  John  Quickthought  and  Timothy 
Ready  will  outwit  us  and  outleam  us  after  all. 
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Timothy.  —  Don't  give  us  good  names  too  soon :  for  I  am 
afraid,  after  all,  that  I  shall  grow  slack  and  blundering  as  ever. 
At  least,  I  dare  not  say  much  until  I  get  through  this  week's 
work. 

John.  —  And  I  hanker  after  the  '  showing'  every  day,  and 
feel  a  great  many  times  ready  to  give  up  unless  I  can  get  some- 
body to  '  show  me.' ,  I  have  had  a  good  many  hard  pulls,  I 
assure  you :  and  I  see  nothing  but  steep  hills  that  look  as  if  I 
could  never  climb  them. 

R.  —  Never  mind  —  never  mind.  You  and  I  have  been 
up  many  a  craggy  steep,  which  looked  inaccessible  two 
miles  off. 

John  —  Yes,  yes.  When  we  got  there  we  found  some 
zig-zag  paths,  that  we  could  not  see  two  miles  off,  and  bushes 
to  hold  on  by,  so  that  we  could  get  up  with  less  difficulty 
than  we  feared. 

jR.  —  Well  then,  keep  along:  and  when  you  come  to  your 
steep  hills,  you  find  them  easier  to  climb  than  you  think  for. 
But,  Timothy,  you  seem  to  be  discouraged  half  way  up  the 
hill.     What  is  it  about  '  this  week's  work?' 

Timothy  —  Why,  Mr  H.  has  given  me  twenty  pages  to 
read  this  week ;  and  I  am  to  write  out  fairly  the  contents  of  the 
whole,  or  an  *  analysis'  as  he  calls  it.  How  do  you  think  I 
shall  make  out,  Thomas  ? 

T  —  Why  as  well,  certainly,  as  you  did  the  first  day  with 
the  history  of  Joseph.  Only  do  as  you  did  then:  read  over 
and  over  again  and  *  think  and  puzzle  and  think  and 
puzzle.'  If  you  write  badly  at  first,  never  fear  but  you 
will  be  able  to  come  to  a  good  clean  copy  at  last. 

Timothy.  —  Well,  I  shall  try,  that  is  certain  :  but  I  dare 
not  say  much  until  I  get  through  this  week's  work. 

jR.  —  As  to  that,  Timothy,  you  will  be  no  bettter  off  than 
you  are  now  :  for  unless  you  mean  to  leave  off  learning,  you 
will  find  some  other  difficulties.  As  John  says,  we  shall  find 
some  hills  to  climb. 

Timothy  —  Well,  then,  you  and  Thomas  must  give  us  a  lift 
now  and  then,  or  at  least  take  us  by  the  hand  and  give  us  a 
pull.  At  last,  may  be,  we  shall  go  ahead  with  steady  cour- 
age, as  well  as  you  and  Thomas. 

T  —  No,  No.  Lifting  and  pulling  will  never  help  you 
much :  though  we  will  do  all  we  can.  But  you  must  do  as 
the  rest  of  us  are  obliged  to  —  pull  yourself  up. 

Timothy  —  But  how  is  it  that  you  keep  pulling  year  after 
year? 

R,  —  Why,  because  the  hill  is  long  and  we  have  not  got  to 
the  top  yet,  and  never  are  likely  to :  and  because  whenever 
we  turn  back,  we  always  lay  hold  of  thorns  which  prick  our 
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hands  sadly.  I  tell  you  it  is  a  great  deal  harder  to  go  down 
than  up.     So  much  for  your  '  hill,'  master  John. 

John  —  I  should  think  you  would  find  as  many  tlioms 
going  up  as  down,  and  be  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  be 
pricked  and  scratched  by  them. 

R.  No :  No.  As  we  go  up,  everything  we  lay  hold  of, 
seems  smooth  —  but  as  we  go  down,  everything  seems 
thorny. 

Timothy  —  Well,  Robert,  you  will  have  to  explain  your 
own  riddle  before  we  can  understand  you. 

JR.  —  Well,  then,  as  we  go  up  we  feel  that  we  are  doing 
right,  that  we  are  gaining  knowledge,  and  that  every  step  will 
be  of  use  to  us.  But  when  we  turn  around  we  feel  that  we 
are  doing  wrong,  that  we  are  missing  the  chance  of  doing 
good  to  ourselves  and  others  —  and  I  tell  you  it  pricks 
hard. 

John  —  Ha !  ha !  ha !  That's  the  first  time  I  ever  thought 
there  was  any  right  or  wrong  about  leaniing  or  not  learning. 
But  really,  when  I  come  to  think,  it  seems  reasonable,  and  I 
do  not  know  but  I  shall  have  to  be  of  your  mind.  I  wonder 
if  I  shall  get  my  hands  pricked,  if  I  turn  round  because 
nobody  will  '  pull  me  Y 

JR.  —  Ay,  that  you  will. 

Timothy  —  Well,  John,  that's  curious  :  but  really  I  begin 
to  believe  it  is  really  so.  Never  could  anybody  get  along 
harder  than  I  have.  I  have  blundered  for  half  a  dozen 
years ;  and  hard  as  I  have  pulled  the  last  six  weeks,  I  never 
had  so  easya  time  before. 

John  —  I  say  so  too.  Thought  seems  hard  at  first, 
but '  no  thouffht'  is  a  great  deal  harder.  I  remember  how  it 
used  to  '  prick'  without  laying  hold  of  Robert's  thorns :  just 
as  the  feet  and  hands  prickle  when  they  are  asleep,  as  we  call 
it 

JR.  —  Hurrah  then  —  go  ahead  —  keep  alive  —  keep  think- 
ing and  learning.  Come,  Thomas,  you  and  I  must  pull  on 
harder  and  harder,  or  John  CIuickthouoht  and  Timothy  Ready 
will  be  ahead  of  us,  after  all. 


SCHOOL  AT  LINDFIISLD. 


In  a  former  number  some  account  was  given  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr  Allen,  at  Lindfield,  Eng.  The  following 
description  of  the  school  connected  with  it,  given  by  Mr  Hill, 
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will  furnish  interesting  evidence  of  success  in  one  part  of  the 

plan. 

^  Before  fixing  on  the  spot  where  to  build  his  school,  Mr 
Allen  sent  an  intelligent  young  man  on  a  tour  through  the 
country  to  find  out  where  a  school  was  most  wanting.  After 
a  diligent  search,  the  village  of  Lindfield  was  pitched  upon 
as  the  centre  of  a  district  in  which  the  peasantry  were  in  a 
very  low  state  of  ignorance.  Lindfield  is  on  the  road  from 
London  to  Brighton  ;  and  is  distant  from  London  about  37 
miles,  and  from  Brighton  15. 

Not  only  did  Mr  Allen  receive  no  assistance  in  building  his 
school  house,  but  most  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  endeavored 
to  thwart  him,  while  among  the  peasantry  themselves,  the  most 
preposterous  stories  were  afloat  respecting  his  real  designs. 
These  poor  people  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  see  per- 
sons act  from  other  than  selfish  motives,  that  they  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  anv  one  would  come  and  erect  a  large 
building,  at  great  cost  ana  trouble  to  himself,  merely  from  the 
desire  of  promoting  their  good.  They  felt  sure  that  all  this 
outlay  was  not  without  some  secret  object ;  and  at  last  they 
explained  all  much  to  their  own  satisfaction  by  referring  it  to 
the  following  notable  project.  The  building  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  diabolical  purpose  of  kidnapping  children ;  a  high 
palisade  was  to  be  thrown  up  all  round  it.  and  other  meas- 
ures taken  to  prevent  entrance  or  escape ;  then  the  school  was 
to  be  opened,  and  everything  to  be  carried  on  smoothly,  and 
with  great  appearance  of  kind  and  gentle  treatment,  until 
such  a  number  of  children  had  been  collected  as  would  satisfy 
the  rapacious  desires  of  the  wretches  who  had  hatched  the 
wicked  scheme ;  when  all  at  once  the  gates  were  to  be  closed 
upon  them,  and  the  poor  innocents  shipped  off  to  some  distant 
land! 

Greatly  indeed,  must  a  school  have  been  wanted  where 
such  unheard  of  absurdity  could  circulate  and  obtain  cre- 
dence. At  length  the  building,  a  most  substantial  and  com- 
modious one,  was  completed  ;  though  few  indeed,  were  those 
who  at  once  ventured  within  the  dreaded  bounds.  However, 
by  dint  of  perseverance,  thisnumber  was  gradually  increased. 
The  few  children  who  did  come  began  in  a  short  time  to  take 
home  with  them  sundry  pence  which  they  had  earned  in 
plaiting  straw,  making  baskets,  &c.  —  arts  they  were  learn- 
ing at  school.  The  boys  began  to  patch  their  clothes  and 
mend  their  shoes,  without  their  parents  having  to  pay  a  penny 
for  the  work.  Meanwhile  there  came  no  authentic  accounts 
of  ships  lying  in  wait  on  the  neighboring  coast,  nor  had  even 
the  dreaded  iron  palisadev  raised  their  pointed  heads.    Little 
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by  little  the  poor  ignorant  creatures  became  assured  that  there 
was  nothing  to  fear ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  practical 
good  to  be  derived  from  sending  their  children  to  the  school : 
and  that,  strange  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  London 
'  eemman'  was  really  come  among  them  as  a  friend  and  ben- 
efactor. 

A  breach  being  thus  fairly  made  in  the  mud-bank  of  preju- 
dice, it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  mass  gave  way.  In 
short,  the  scheme  proved  so  completely  successful,  that  at  the 
time  we  visited  the  school,  almost  every  child  whose  parents 
lived  within  the  distance  of  three  miles  was  entered  as  a  pu- 
pil, the  total  number  on  the  list,  being  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred; though  from  the  frequent  calls  made  upon  the  children 
for  assistance  in  the  fields,  and  from  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads  in  certain  seasons,  the  number  in  actual  attendance  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

About  one  hundred  of  the  children  form  an  infant  school, 
their  ages  varying  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  seven  years. 
For  these  a  distinct  part  of  the  building  and  a  separate  play 
ground  are  provided.  The  remaining  two  hundred  are  divid- 
ed according  to  sex ;  the  boy's  room  and  play  ground  being 
apart  from  those  of  the  girls. 

The  children  are  at  school  eight  hours  each  day,  three 
being  employed  in  manual  labor,  and  five  in  the  ordinary 
school  exercises.  There  is  a  provision  for  diversity  of  tastes 
in  the  classes  of  industry ;  indeed  the  most  unbounded  liber- 
ality is  manifest  in  all  the  arrangements.  Some  are  employed 
as  shoe  makers,  others  as  tailors ;  and  others  again  at  plaiting, 
basket  making  and  weaving,  printing,  gardening,  or  farming. 
The  children  work  very  cheerfully,  and  as  we  expected,  are 
found  to  like  the  classes  of  industry,  better  than  ^'  school." 
We  say  we  expected  to  find  this  the  case ;  for  until  the  ordi- 
nary plans  of  instruction  in  reading,  arithmetic,  &c.  are  much 
improved,  and  the  exercises  made  more  intellectual  and  inter- 
esting, we  fear  that  children  will  take  but  little  pleasure  in 
their  school  lessons. 

The  first  employment  to  which  the  little  workers  are  put 
is  platting  straw.  When  they  are  skilled  in  at  this,  which  is 
generally  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  they  are  promoted  to 
some  other  craft,  the  one  of  highest  dignity  being  that  of  the 
printer.  Before  leaving  the  school,  a  child  will  often  become 
tolerably  expert  in  two  or  three  or  four  trades.  Those  who 
work  on  the  farm  have  each  the  sole  care  of  a  plat  of  land 
measuring  one  eighth  part  of  an  acre,  and  each  is  required 
to  do  his  own  digsing,  sowing,  manuring,  and  reaping.  An 
intelligent  husbandman,  however,  is  always  on  the  ground  to 
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teach  those  who  are  at  fault.  The  plats  of  land  were  all  in 
clean  and  nice  order ;  and  from  the  variety  of  produce  —  oats, 
turnips,  mangel-wurtzel,  potatoes,  and  cabbages  —  the  whole 
had  a  curious  and  amusing  appearance,  reminding  one  of  the 
quilted  counterpanes  of  former  years. 

We  found  the  system  of  matayer  rent  in  use,  each  boy 
being  allowed  one  half  of  the  produce  for  himself;  the  other 
half  being  paid  for  the  use  of  the  land,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
tools,  &c.  One  lad,  12  years  old,  had  in  this  way  received  no 
less  a  sum  than  twentythree  shillings  and  sixpence  as  his 
share  of  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  were  told  that 
such  earnings  were  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Of  course  the  practical  knowledge  to  be  acquired  on  a 
miniature  farm  of  this  kind  wonld  not  be  sufficient  in  itself 
to  fit  a  boy  for  the  cultivation  of  land  upon  that  large  scale  on 
which  alone  it  can  be  tilled  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Still, 
he  will  have  learned  much  that  will  be  of  direct  use  to  him 
on  a  farm  of  any  size ;  and  what  is  far  more  important,  he 
will  have  acquired  habits  of  industry,  intelligent  observation, 
and  forethought ;  and  thus  prepared,  he  will  learn  as  much 
in  a  few  months,  as  the  dull  and  ignorant  boy,  whose  only 
training  has  been  in  the  hovel  or  at  the  plough,  will  acquire 
in  as  many  years." 


PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  EXERCISE. 


[The  fiilluwing  wai  prepared  for  the  <'  Annals/*  by  a  teacher  of  much 
•iperieBce.  It  ii  part  of  an  account  of  an  experiment  made,  leTen  yean 
afo,  in  a  oommoa  school,  of  aboat  forty  pupils,  in  the  interior  of  New  Eng- 
land ] 

One  exercise  which  I  introduced  into  my  school  during  the 
winter,  and  which  I  found  to  be  an  exercise  of  very  great  im- 
portance, consisted  in  incorporating  —  framing,  as  we  called 
it  —  words  into  sentences.  My  account  of  it  is  rather  long, 
but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  found  tedious. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  dictating  or  giving  out  to  my  pupils, 
—  each  having  his  slate  —  a  set  of  words,  which  they  were 
required  to  write  down.  I  dictated  very  slowly,  that  all  might 
have  ample  time.  When  the  dictation  was  completed,  they 
were  required  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  so  putting  them 
into  sentences  of  their  own  construction  that  they  would 
make  sense,  as  parts  of  those  sentences. 

Suppose  the  words  dictated  or  given  out  by  me  were  apples, 
com,  moon,  bat,  gold,  red ;  and  suppose  they  were  required 
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to  incorporate  them  into  sentences.    The  following  might  be 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  some  very  young  pupil. 

Apples  are  good  to  eat.  A  new  hat. 

Com  grows.  Oold  is  yellow. 

The  bright  moon.  A  piece  of  red  cloth. 

Another  would  probably  say  much  more.     Perhaps  his  list 
would  read  thus. 

I  am  very  fond  of  apples.        Some  hats  are  made  of  wool. 
My  father  raises  corn.  Money    is  made  of  gold  and 

silver  and  copper. 
I  love  to  look  at  the  moon.      There  is  a  bird  called  a  red  bird. 

Sometimes  I  gave  them  a  much  longer  list  than  this^  and 
required  them  to  select  a  certain  number,  such  as  they 
chose,  and  '  frame  them  in.'  I  have  sometimes  given  out 
twenty  or  thirty  words,  and  required  them  to  select  seven  of 
those  which  appeared  to  them  most  interesting. 

In  other  instances  I  have  requested  all  those  who  preferred 
to  do  so,  to  select  some  favorite  word,  and  relate,  on  their 
slates,  a  story  about  it ;  spending  their  whole  time  on  that  sin- 
gle word  and  the  story.  I  have,  in  this  way,  occasionally 
drawn  out  quite  a  long  story  from  a  boy  who  at  first  thought 
he  could  do  nothing  at  all. 

I  recollect,  in  particular,  having  given  out,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  the  word  bee  among  the  rest.  One  of  my  boys, 
scarcely  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  immediately  wrote  a 
long  account  of  an  adventure,  in  a  meadow,  with  a  nest  of 
humble  bees. 

Another  mode  of  this  exercise,  still  more  interesting  to 
some  of  my  older  pupils,  consisted  in  framing  as  many  of 
the  words  of  the  list  as  they  could  into  a  single  sentence  or 
verse.  I  have  found  half  a  dozen  or  even  more  words 
crowded  into  two  or  three  lines  across  the  slate. 

This  exercise,  in  its  varied  forms  and  diversities,  was  one 
of  the  be^t  I  ever  introduced  into  my  school.  It  both  inter- 
ested my  pupils,  and  was  a  source  of  much  instruction.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  that  it  is  not  oftener  introduced 
by  teachers.     Its  advantages,  among  others,  are  the  following : 

It  is  NOVEL.  Children,  it  is  well  known,  are  always  fond 
of  something  new.  They  soon  get  tired  of  their  old  school 
exercises,  as  they  do  of  their  old  playthings.  A  new  exer- 
cise, now  and  then,  though  it  were  in  its  own  nature  no  bet- 
ter than  the  old,  would,  in  reality,  be  more  valuable ;  simply , 
from  its  novelty. 

It  teaches  spelling.  The  pupil,  in  writing  down  his  words, 
is  expected  to  spell  them  correctly.  Indeed^  I  sometimes 
made  this  a  part  of  the  exercise  ;  either  going  round  from 
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acholar  to  scholar,  and  examining  the  slates,  or  requesting  them 
to  bring  them  to  me  for  examination.  In  this  way,  more 
real  practical  knowledge  of  spelling  was  probably  acquired, 
in  a  lesson  of  six  words,  than  is  sometimes  gained  by  a  whole 
paxe  of  words  arranged  in  columns  and  learned  by  rote. 

It  is  a  capital  exercise  in  defining.  This,  indeed,  was  one 
leading  object.  No  child  can  practise  in  this  way,  without 
making  rapid  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  v^e  of  words, 
especially  of  the  words  assigned  for  the  exercise.  And  since 
we  have  few  text  books  in  defining,  this  is  the  best  exercise 
I  am  acquainted  with  for  a  substitute. 

It  is  a  good  exercise  in  writing.  1  have  known  children 
become  tolerable  writers  merely  by  writing  on  their  slates. 
In  any  event,  this  exercise  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  in 
this  respect 

It  may  furnish  a  beading  lesson.  It  was  customary  witi^ 
me  to  require  my  pupils  to  read  their  sentences  thus  framed. 
One  great  difficulty  —  perhaps  the  greatest  —  in  teaching  the 
young  to  read,  is,  that  they  do  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author's  intention.  Even  when  they  appear  to  understand 
him,  they  fall  much  short  of  his  meaning.  But  this  difficulty 
is  obviated,  when  they  form  their  own  lessons.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  that  they  understand  them.  They  must  enter 
into  their  spirit.     But  if  so,  they  can  read  them  properly. 

How  often  have  I  been  told  by  my  teachers  —  how  often 
have  I  told  my  pupils  the  same  thing  —  that  the  great  rule  in 
reading  is  to  read  as  we  talk  !  But  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
read  the  languge  of  others  as  we  would  talk  it ;  because,  after 
all,  it  is  not  our  own  language;  it  is  that  of  another.  Here, 
the  language,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  the  pupil's  own ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  read  it  as  he  would  talk 
it.  Indeed,  most  pupils  will  be  apt  to  do  so,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed.     Mine  certainly  were. 

It  is  a  valuable  exercise  in  composition.  No  where,  per- 
haps, do  the  majority  of  teachers  mistake  more,  than  in 
teaching  the  art  of  composition.  They  seem  often  to  expect 
the  pupil  to  have  thought  on  subjects  which  are  wholly  be- 
yond his  capacity.  Hence  it  is  that  they  are  required  to  write 
on  abstract  subjects ;  as  good  manners,  early  rising,  beauty^ 
riches,  and  the  like.  And  hence  it  is  that  pupils  so  often 
dread  the  task. 

I  never  knew  a  child  that  niight  not  be  led  into  the  habit 
of  composing  with  the  utmost  ease,  provided  he  commenced 
right  Indeed,  so  far  from  having  a  dread  of  the  exercise,  I 
believe  most  of  the  young,  with  suitable  management  and 
encouragement,  would  be  very  fond  of  it 
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In  the  case  which  has  led  to  these  remarks,  I  almost  always 
found  my  pupils  pleased  with  the  idea  of  writing  something 
of  their  own;  although  they  were  not  always,  it  is  true, 
equally  pleased  to  exhibit  it  to  the  whole  school :  nor  was 
this  insisted  on.  How  they  would  have  regarded  the  exercise 
had  I  told  them  that  one  principal  object  I  had  in  view  in  re- 
quiring it  was  to  teach  them  composition.  1  do  not  know; 
perhaps  1  should  have  frightened  them  by  a  name  which,  by 
some  means  or  other,  is  to  the  young  almost  odious. 

It  may  be  made  an  exercise  in  Geography.  We  have  only 
to  give  out  suitable  words,  as  Boston,  China,  or  Madeira,  and 
encourage  them  to  tell  us  all  they  know  or  can  learn  about 
these  places ;  and  it  then  becomes,  in  effect,  a  lesson  —  often 
a  very  useful  one  —  in  this  most  interesting  branch. 

The  same  is  true  of  several  other  things.  By  giving  out  the 
names  of  distinguished  men  or  women,  as  Alfred,  Alexander, 
Howard,  Newell,  &c. ;  of  curious  beasts,  birds  or  fishes ; 
and  of  plants,  minerals,  &c.  you  may  at  the  same  time  be 
doing  something  in  the  departments  of  history  or  biography ; 
or  in  tiiose  of  botany,  mineralogy  and  the  other  branches  of 
natural  science.  At  least  the  exercise  will  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  various  sciences  I  have  named  ;  and  will  tend  to 
furnish  the  keys  to  it. 

There  are  several  other  important  advantages  resulting 
from  this  exercise.  One  is,  that  it  may  be  used  in  school  to 
fill  up  the  otherwise  vacant  moments.  Such  moments  some- 
times do  occur.  Children,  for  the  time,  seem  to  have  little  to 
do,  and  are  either  dispirited  or  inclined  to  goto  play.  In  this 
or  any  other  emergency,  you  can  easily  arrest  their  attention, 
and  furnish  them  with  pleasing  and,  at  the  same  time,  useful 
employment.  To  do  this,  all  must,  it  is  true,  have  slates ;  but 
I  consider  a  slate  as  necessary  to  every  pupil  in  the  school  as 
a  spelling  book,  and  much  more  so;  and  for  several  of  the 
latter  years  of  my  teaching,  if  parents  would  not  furnish 
each  pupil  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  I  bought  and  loaned  them 
to  him. 

Another  advantage  is,  that  it  improves,  in  a  most  harmoni- 
ous and  happy  manner,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Mem- 
ory is  not,  in  this  case,  as  it  too  commonly  is  in  school,  exclu- 
sively cultivated ;  they  are  required  to  reflect,  compare  and 
judge.  Especially  does  it  inriprove  the  faculty  of  judging. 
This  is  perhaps  its  highest  recommendation. 

Lastly,  it  developes,  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  the  pe- 
culiar habits  and  tastes  of  each  individual.  We  hear  much 
said  —  and  justly  too  —  of  the  importance  of  having  an 
instructor  understand  fully  the  character  of  his  pupils.     Now 
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I  know  of  nothing  that  will  accomplish  this  object  so  well  as 
the  foregoing  exercise.  It  discovers,  at  once,  the  leading  pro- 
pensities or  characteristic  traits  of  each  pupil  —  I  mean  if 
you  introduce  and  manage  the  exercise  properly  ;  otherwise 
you  may  defeat  the  whole  intention  of  it. 

If  it  be  asked  haw  this  exercise  discovers,  so  remarkably, 
the  character  of  the  child,  I  reply ;  by  showing  on  what 
topics  his  thoughts  dwell  with  most  pleasure.  It  is  curious, 
indeed,  to  see  in  what  manner  pupils  will  select  from  a  list, 
say  of  fifty  words,  embracing  every  variety.  Some  will 
always  select  names  of  qualities  or  properties,  as  sweet,  green, 
or  hot;  others  always  select  names  of  number  or  quantity  or 
amount,  as  thousand,  pound,  &c. ;  others  will  select  topics  still 
different.  But  their  leading  traits  of  character  will  be  still  bet- 
ter known  by  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  various  topics. 
Boys  of  an  enterprising  or  aspiring  character  will  not  only 
choose  the  name  of  some  distinguished  warrior  or  traveller,  but 
recount  more  or  less  of  his  *  glorious'  deeds.  Others,  who  are 
benevolently  inclined,  though  they  select  even  the  same 
name,  will  relate  his  deeds  of  benevolence.  Others  still, 
trained  to  the  love  of  money  or  the  gratification  of  their  ap- 
petites, are  very  apt  to  drag  into  their  little  stories,  something 
that  savors  of  rich  eating  or  drinking,  or  of  property. 

Since  I  have  spoken  of  conducting  this  exercise  in  a  proper 
manner,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  I  would  always  endeavor 
80  to  manage  it  as  to  have  the  pupils  regard  it  as  a  favor, 
and  not  as  a  task.  To  this  end  it  must  not  be  too  long  con- 
tinued, especially  at  first.  It  is  always  better  to  leave  off  a 
little  earlier,  than  not  to  return  to  the  same  fare  with  a 
good  appetite.  Nor  is  it  well  to  be  too  critical  at  first,  espe- 
cially with  the  exertions  of  the  timid  or  diffident.  By  over 
or  rough  criticism,  I  have  sometimes  so  far  discouraged  begin- 
ners in  this  exercise,  that  they  neyer  completely  recovered 
from  the  injury. 

Indeed,  all  exercises  in  school,  of  whatever  nature  they  may 
be,  require  in  the  teacher,  a  large  fund  of  plain  good  sense. 
No  male  or  female  teacher  can  take  up  any  plan  or  method 
whatever  from  another  person  and  introduce  it  into  school, 
and  render  it  permanently  useful,  without  certain  modifica- 
tions, or  restrictions,  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  themselves.  There  is  no  method  of  teaching  any  branch 
in  the  world  which  will  alwayi>  apply  to  the  circumstances 
of  all  schools.  It  has  been  said  that  a  coat  properly  cut  and 
made,  will  fit  any  body.  But  if  this  is  obviously  untrue,  how 
much  more  untrue  is  it,  that  particular  plans  and  methods  of 
leaching  are  adapted  to  all  schools?  For  myself,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  exercise  which  I  have  here  described,  and 
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which  I  deem  a  highly  important  one,  would  be  of  exceeding 
great  value,  in  at  least  some  of  its  features,  to  all  teachers 
who  would  enter  fully  into  its  spirit.  Here  is  one  great  secret 
of  many  methods  of  instruction.  It  is  not  the  method  itself 
which  does  the  good,  so  much  as  the  spirit  of  him  who  adopts 
it  And  where  a  teacher  has  a  proper  spirit,  and  is  truly 
spirited,  he  may  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  methods  in  them- 
selves quite  inferior,  as  well  as  by  antiquatedor  inferior  school 
books  and  plans  for  discipline. 


•  ANYTHING'  FOR  UTTLE  CHILDREN. 

NoKSEirsB !  perfect  nonsense  I  said  Mrs  Horton ;  I  have  nff 
patience  with  these  notions.  What  do  people  mean  ?  I  won- 
der if  the  community  i»  going  crazy ! 

Why,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  said  I,  imcrmpting  her ; 
what  have  the  crazy  world  been  doing? 

Doing?  said  she;  do  you  ask  what  they  have  been  doing  T 
See  that  new  book  on  the  table  !  Only  three  months  ago,  when/ 
Jane  attended  at  Mr  Hopkinson^s  school,  word  came  that  she 
must  have  a  new  reading  book;  then,  presently,  an  arithme- 
tic ;  then  a  grammar ;  then  a  geography ;  —  ho  need  of  a  ge- 
ography at  all  in  the  first  place ;  any  body  knows  a  girl  of 
mne  is  not  old  enough  to  study  geography  —  and  now,  today^ 
since  she  has  been  put  to  another  school,  word  comes  that 
sbe  must  have  another  geography.  Hall's,  it  seems,  won't 
do,  and  she  must  have  Woodbridge^s. 

But  it  seems  you  have  bought  one,  I  said. 

No,  indeed,  said  she;  that  is  the  master's.     He  sent  it  home 

SJane,  that  I  might  understand  fully  what  kind  was  want- 
And  now  the  foolish  fellow  expects  me  to  go  and  buy 
another  geography.  Nonsense,  I  say  again ;  downright  non-^ 
sense ;  —  nothing  but  nonsense. 

But  children  must  have  books,  such  as  are  used  in  their 
classes,  or  else  how  can  they  go  wi  with  the  rest!  I  ob- 
served. 

I  don't  care  anything  about  it,  said  she;  for  I  don't  delieve 
anything  about  it.  There  was  no  such  thing  known  when  I 
went  to  school.     A  grammar  or  a  geography  for  a  child  nine 

J  ears  of  age,  and  above  all,  for  a  girl,  had  not  then  been 
eard  of 

All  this  may  be  true,  said  I ;  at  least  it  is  possible.  But 
suppose  it  were  true,  people  do  not  think  so.    They  require 
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more  studies  in  the  schools  than  they  did  then ;  and  if  there 
are  more  studies,  thete  must  be  more  books.  And  if  one  has 
more  books,  another  must  have.  We  must  be  in  fashion,  you 
know. 

I  don't  care  a  straw  about  the  fashion,  she  rejoined;  espe- 
cially the  fashion  about  books.  I  know  what  is  what  as  well 
as  the  new  masters  and  new  mistresses  and  new  committees; 
and  I  know  that  if  such  children  as  Jane  need  books,  one  kind, 
for  them,  is  just  as  good  as  another.  Anything  will  do  for 
httle  children ! 

StiU,  I  said,  others  do  not  think  so. 

BuTdo  not  you  7  she  said. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  do,  I  replied.  On  the  contrary,  1  think 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  books.  And  I  think  too 
that  as  children  grow  older,  they  require  different  books, 
even  in  the  very  same  branch.  Thus,  Willett's  geography 
might  have  been  suitable  for  the  class  to  which  Jane  belonged 
three  months  ago ;  whereas,  on  going  to  the  new  school,  she 
is  put  into  a  class  which  really  requires  a  larger  and  more 
expensive  one. 

1  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  said  she.  A  new  geography 
every  three  months!  Ridiculous.  The  old  one  not  half  worn 
out,  and  yet  here  I  must  go  and  pay  a  dollar  for  a  new  one  ! 
I  wish  I  had  the  rule  awhile  in  these  school  matters.  They 
should  know  what  is  what,  I  can  assure  them.  Make  me  pay 
out  two  or  three  dollars  every  year,  for  new  school  books, 
when  the  old  ones  are  just  as  good  as  ever.  I  tell  you  I  am 
quite  out  of  patience  with  such  things. 

And  yet  —  will  the  reader  believe  it?  —  this  same  good 
lady  did  not  hesitate  to  expend  three  times  three  dollars  a 
year  on  new  bonnets  for  Jane,  although  the  old  ones  were  not 
more  nearly  worn  out  than  her  school  books  were.  And  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  toother  articles 
of  dress  ;  — or  anything  which  pertained  to  her  bodily  com- 
fort. As  for  the  mind,  that  —  so  her  actions  showed  she 
thought — might  take  care  of  itself;  that  could  do  well  enough 
with  old  things. 

Had  this  lady  been  in  downright  poverty,  and  really  una- 
ble to  pay  out  a  dollar  for  a  new  geography  and  atlas,  the 
case  would  have  been  somewhat  altered.  But  it  was  not  so. 
She  never  hesitated,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  supply  the 
bodily  wants  —  artificial  as  well  as  natural  and  real  — of  her 
little  daughter.  She  must  be  dressed  and  fed  in  the  highest 
style,  cost  what  it  might ;  but  her  mind  might  starve,  for  what 
she  cared  !  Anything  would  do  for  that. 

But  was  she  alone  in  all  this?    Is  not  the  same  feeling 
7* 
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almost  universal  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  persons  are 
conscious  of  it;  nor  that  all  who  are  conscious  of  it  would 
confess  it ;  but  I  do  say  —  and  I  know  where  I  stand  when  I 
affirm  it  —  that  such  sentiments  are  so  common  as  to  form 
the  general  rule ;  and  that  a  better  sentiment  is  only  as  the 
exception. 

Is  a  little  child  to  be  sent  to  school?    Any  school  will  do 
for  a  little  child.     Any  teacher ;  any  school  room ;  any  books ; 
any  benches ;  any  lessons ;  —  I  had  almost  said  any  kind  of 
punishment.     If  he  writes  or  cyphers,  any  sort  of  paper ;  any 
quills ;  any  ink ;  any  slate ;  ana  anything  for  a  pencil.   ^Ider 

impils  need  things  better  for  their  use,  but  anything  will  do 
or  Kttle  children. 

I  am  ashamed  of  this  feeling,  for  it  is  based,  I  believe,  in 
the  spirit  of  avarice  and  sensuality.  People  will,  indeed, 
sometimes  loosen  their  purse  strings  to  gratify  the  senses ;  but 
if  it  is  only  the  mind,  —  the  immortal  soul  —  that  needs  food, 
they  will  stand  back,  hesitate,  perhaps  refuse  1 

It  is  a  shame  that  it  should  be  so,  —  a  shame  and  a  sin.  It 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  crying  sins  of  our  country.  Never  will 
education  be  what  it  should  be  —  never  will  the  rising  gene- 
ration become  what  it  should  be — never  will  the  world  be- 
come what  it  should  be,  till  Christianity  gets  the  better  of 
this  mean,  shortsighted,  contracted,  sordid  spirit. 


HUMAN  CULTURE. 

We  have  received,  recently,  a  small  pamphlet,  published 
by  James  Munroe  &  Co.  of  Boston,  entitled  "  The  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Human  Culture,"  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott.* 
Though  far  from  being  sure  we  understand  fully  the  author's 
sentiments,  or  accord  with  all  of  those  which  we  do  appre- 
hend, yet  the  importance  of  the  subject  —  moral  culture  — 
the  author's  peculiar  mode  of  expressing  his  ideas,  and  his 
respectability,  as  a  teacher,  induce  us  to  make  a  few  extracts. 

IDEA   OF   EDUCATION. 

*  The  Art,  which  fits  such  a  being  to  fulfil  his  high  destiny, 
is  the  first  and  noblest  of  arts.     Human  Culture  is  the  art  of 

*  Mr  Alcott  ii  the  teacher  of  a  School  for  Moral,  or  ai  be  calla  it,  Spiritual 
Collure. 
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revealing  to  a  man  the  true  Idea  of  his  Being  —  his  endow- 
ments — his  possessions —  and  of  fitting  him  to  use  these  for 
the  growth,  renewal,  and  perfection  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  the 
art  of  completing  a  man.  It  includes  all  those  influences,  and 
disciplines,  by  which  his  faculties  are  unfolded  and  perfected. 
It  is  that  agency  which  takes  the  helpless  and  pleading  Infant 
from  the  hands  of  its  Creator;  and,  apprehending  its  entire 
nature,  tempts  it  forth  —  now  by  austere,  and  now  by  kindly 
influences  and  disciplines  —  and  thus  moulds  it  at  last  into 
the  Image  of  a  Perfect  Man ;  armed  at  all  points,  to  use  the 
Body,  Nature,  and  Life,  for  its  growth  and  renewal,  and  to 
hold  dominion  over  the  fluctuating  things  of  the  Outward.  It 
seeks  to  realize  in  fhe  Soul  the  Image  of  the  Creator.  —  Its 
end  is  a  perfect  man.  Its  aim,  through  every  stage  of  influ- 
ence and  discipline,  is  self-renewal.  The  body,  nature,  and 
life  are  its  instruments  and  materials.  Jesus  is  its  worthiest 
Ideal.  Christianity  its  purest  Organ.  The  Gospels  its  fullest 
Text-Book.  Genius  its  Inspiration.  Holiness  its  Law. 
Temperance  its  Discipline.     Immortality  its  Reward.' 

IDEAL   OF   A   TEACHER. 

*  The  Gospels  are  not  only  a  fit  Text-Book  for  the  study  of 
Spirit,  in  its  corporeal  relations,  but  they  are  a  specimen  also 
ot  the  true  method  of  imparting  instruction.  They  give  us 
the  practice  of  Jesus  himself  They  unfold  the  means  of 
addressing  human  nature.  Jesus  was  a  Teacher ;  he  sought 
to  renovate  Humanity.  His  method  commends  itself  to  us. 
It  is  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  his  Genius,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  naturalness,  force,  and  directness.  It  is  popular.  Instead 
of  seeking  formal  and  austere  means,  he  rested  his  influences 
chiefly  on  the  living  word,  rising  spontaneously  in  the  soul, 
and  clothing  itself  at  once,  in  the  simplest,  yet  most  com- 
manding forms. 

*  From  facts  and  objects  the  most  familiar,  he  slid  easily 
and  simply  into  the  highest  and  holiest  themes,  and,  in  this 
unimposing  guise,  disclosed  the  great  Doctrines,  and  stated 
the  Divine  Ideas,  that  it  was  his  mission  to  bequeath  to  his 
race.' 

OROAN   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

*  This  preference  of  Jesus  for  Conversation,  as  the  fittest 
organ  of  utterance,  is  a  striking  proof  of  his  comprehensive 
Idea  of  Education.  He  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  the 
means  of  perfecting  his  being.  He  saw  the  superiority  of 
this  exercise  over  others  for  quickening  the  Spirit.  For,  in 
this  all  the  instincts  and  faculties  of  our  being  are  touched. 
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They  find  fiill  and  fair  scope.  It  tempts  forth  all  the  powers. 
Man  faces  his  fellow  man.  He  holds  a  living  intercourse. 
He  feels  the  quickening  life  and  light  The  social  afiections 
are  addressed;  and  these  bring  all  the  faculties  in  train. 
Speech  comes  unbidden.  Nature  lends  her  images.  Imagi- 
nation sends  abroad  her  winged  word.  We  see  thought  as  it 
springs  from  the  soul,  and  in  the  very  process  of  growth  and 
utterance.  Reason  plays  under  the  mellow  light  of  fancy. 
The  Genius  of  the  Soul  is  waked,  and  eloquence  sits  on  her 
tuneful  lip.' 

snaiTUAL   CULTURE. 

*  The  Culture,  that  is  alone  worthy  of  Man,  and  which  un- 
folds his  Being  into  the  Image  of  its  fulness,  casts  its  agencies 
over  all  things.  It  uses  Nature  and  Life  as  means  for  the 
Soul's  growth  and  renewal.  It  never  deserts  its  charge,  but 
follows  it  into  all  the  relations  of  Duty ;  at  the  table  it  seats 
itself,  and  fills  the  cup  for  the  Soul ;  caters  for  it ;  decides 
when  it  has  enough  ;  and  heeds  not  the  clamor  of  appetite 
and  desire.  It  lifts  the  body  from  the  drowsy  couch ;  opens 
the  eyes  upon  the  rising  sun ;  tempts  it  forth  to  breathe  the 
invigorating  air ;  plunges  it  into  the  purifying  bath ;  and  thus 
whets  all  its  functions  for  the  duties  of  the  coming  day.  And 
when  toil  and  amusement  have  brought  weariness  over  it,  and 
the  drowsed  senses  claim  rest  and  renewal,  it  remands  it  to 
the  restoring  couch  again,  to  feed  it  on  dreams. 

^  Nor  does  it  desert  the  Soul  in  seasons  of  labor,  of  amuse* 
ment,  of  study.  To  the  place  of  occupation  it  attends  it, 
guides  the  corporeal  members  with  skill  and  faithfulness; 

!)rompts  the  mind  to  diligence ;  the  heart  to  gentleness  and 
ove ;  directs  to  the  virtuous  associate ;  the  pure  place  of 
recreation ;  the  innocent  pastime.  It  protects  the  eye  from 
the  foul  image ;  the  vicious  act;  the  ear  from  the  vulgar  or 
profane  word  ;  the  hand  from  theft ;  the  tongue  from  guile ; 
—  urges  to  cheerfulness  and  purity ;  to  forbearance  and  meek- 
ness ;  to  self-subjection  and  self-sacrifice ;  order  and  decorum ; 
and  points,  amid  all  the  relations  of  duty,  to  the  Law  of 
Temperance,  of  Genius,  of  Holiness,  which  God  hath  estab- 
lished in  the  depths  of  the  Spirit,  and  guarded  by  the  unsleep- 
ing sentinel  of  Conscience,  from  violation  and  defilement.  It 
renews  the  Soul  day  by  day.' 

MISAPPREHENSION   OF   CHILDHOOD. 

*  Childhood  is  yet  a  problem  that  we  have  scarce  studied. 
It  has  been  and  still  is  a  mystery  to  us.  Its  pure  and  simple 
nature,  its  faith  and  its  hope,   are  all  unknown  to  us.    It 
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elands  friendless  and  alone,  pleading  in  vain  for  sympathy 
and  aid.  And,  though  wronged  and  slighted,  it  still  retains 
its  trustiagness ;  still  A)es  it  cling  to  the  Adult  for  renovation 
and  light  —  But  thus  shall  it  not  be  always.  It  shall  be  ap- 
prehended. It  shal!  not  be  a  mystery  and  made  to  offend. 
''^  Light  is  springing  up,  and  the  day-spring  from  on  high  is 
^igaia  visiting  us.*' ' 


(Fran  tiM  ChartoiCtMi  Obwrrer.) 
THOUGHTS  ON  MUSIC. 


Evmv  nation  has  its  music  in  some  form  or  kind.  The  Si- 
liericn  sings  to  his  idol  God.  The  Chinese  always  have  mu- 
w  at  their  weddings.  The  Laplander  sings  as  he  glides 
over  the  snow.  The  Scotch  pipes  cheer  the  workmen  as  they 
gather  their  crops.  The  Greenlander  celebrates  the  return  of 
day  with  music.  The  Greek  bids  his  home  and  friends  fare- 
well in  plaintive  song.  The  Icelander  and  Tartarian  have 
their  crude  instruments  and  songs.  Even  the  cannibals  of 
New  Zealand  are  fond  of  music. 

Horace  calls  music  '  A  friend  to  the  temple.'  Maximus 
Tyrious  calls  it '  The  companion  of  sacrifices.'  And  Plato 
desired  that  none  but  temple  music  might  be  heard.  Pliny 
accuses  the  early  Christians  of  singine  hymns  to  Christ  as  to 
God.  Clemens  Alexandricus  preferred  the  music  of  the  voice 
to  the  clamor  of  instruments.  And  Suidas  speaks  of  the  re- 
sponsive singing  of  the  ancients.  Bishop  Stillingfleet  was 
of  opinion  that  the  early  Britons  received  their  sacred  music 
at  the  time  St  Paul  visited  that  Island. 

The  celebrated  astronomer,  Herschel,  John  Milton,  father 
of  the  poet,  Frederic  the  Great,  Addison,  King  Alfred,  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  Katharine  and  her  daughter  Queen  Mary,  all 
bore  their  testimony  to  the  happy  effects  of  music.  Henry 
the  Eighth,  while  fitting  for  the  Archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury, gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  study  of  music  for  some 
years.  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  acknowledged  the 
pleasure  he  received  from  music,  and  often  sung  with  his  choir. 

Napoleon,  notwithstanding  his  warlike  spirit,  was  often 
affected  with  soft  music.  He  established  an  academy  of  mu- 
sical science  in  Paris,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution.  And 
the  British  Government,  sensible  of  the  salutary  influence  of 
this  noble  art,  gave  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution.    Among  the 
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directors  of  this  national  school  may  be  seen  the  names  of 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  the  Hon. 
James  Bruce,  Sir  John  Buckworth,  tb«  &rl  of  Chesterfield, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Lord  yisc6unt  Lemerick^  Major 
Gen.  Wade,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  others  equally 
respectable.  Even  Nero  and  Charles  th%  Ninth,  like  Napo- 
leon, were  often  affected  by  soft  music.  They  cultivated  mu- 
sic with  great  care. 

Before  Moscow  was  burnt,  it  contained  an.  institution  in 
which  about  eight  thousand  children  were  daUy  taught  to 
sing.  Academies  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  singing, 
are  now  established  in  most  Christian  countries.  This  pleas- 
ing exercise  improves  their  minds  by  quickening  tf^ir  sensi- 
bilities to  a  more  delicate  perception  of  mental  as  well  asp 
natural  objects.  The  general  education  of  children  in  misic, 
it  is  earnestly  hoped,  will  ere  long  drive  from  all  our  chuiches 
those  theatrical  bands  who  profane  the  temple  and  wound  \he 
pious  ear  with  wild  flourishes  and  squeaks,  without  words  tr 
sense  to  purify  the  soul  or  cheer  the  heart.  Queen  Ann  would 
not  allow  those  who  sung  in  the  churches  to  sing  at  the  thea- 
tre, or  have  anything  to  do  with  the  theatrical  music.  Well 
would  it  be  for  the  cause  of  religion  if  the  like  feelings  on 
this  subject  were  more  prevalent  at  the  present  day. 

But  man  is  not  the  only  being  susceptible  of  musical  influ- 
ence. The  bagpipe  has  been  successfully  employed  in  tolling 
herds  of  stags  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  professor  Me- 
toxa  of  Rome,  says,  that  in  1822,  he  saw  a  number  of  snakes 
violently  agitated  by  the  tones  of  afi  organ.  Some  of  them 
attempted  to  escape,  and  others  '  turned  towards  the  instru- 
ment.^ 

Indeed,  the  principles  of  music  seem  common  to  all  nature 
—  in  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  heavenly  bodies  —  of  the 
four  seasons  —  the  proportions  of  animal  structure  —  the 
agreement  of  numblBrs  and  the  measure  of  melody.  No  less 
in  the  deep  tones  of  the  rolling  ocean  —  the  majestic  river  — 
the  waving  groves,  —  than  the  shrill  notes  of  birds  innumer- 
able which  so  much  touch  the  soul,  delight  and  quicken  the 
fancy.  Sing  then,  O  man,  and  be  not  the  last  and  least  ta 
enjoy  this  heavenly  gift. 
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jBienne,  Canton  Bemcy  Oct.  1836. 

BIENNE ISLE   OF    ST     PIEBB£ — ROUSSEAU  —  MODEL     OP    PROFES- 

SIOHAL    CONDUCT  —  COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION   FOR   TEACHERS  — 

RESULTS     OF     FAITHFUL     EFFORTS   FOR    IMPROVEMENT SCHOOL 

FOR  DEAF   MUTES. 

This  is  one  of  the  proud  little  cities  of  former  days,  which 
would  be  called  a  village  in  our  country,  but  whicli  then 
claimed  peculiar  privileges,  and  maintained  them  by  walls, 
and  gates,  and  towers,  whose  exterior  form  still  remains.  — 
The  towers,  indeed,  only  serve  to  sustain  the  public  clocks  with 
which  each  end  of  the  little  city  is  furnished,  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  church  in  the  centre.  The  ramparts  are  pierced 
with  windows,  which  give  light  to  peaceful  citizens,  instead 
of  serving  as  mere  port  holes  for  artillery ;  and  the  broad 
moats  are  converted  into  gardens,  whose  sheltered  position 
renders  them  excellent  nurseries  for  rich  fruits.  These  mon- 
uments of  the  insecurity  and  strife  of  other  times,  are  very 
striking  to  the  native  oi  a  couitry,  which  does  not  contain  a 
single  walled  town,  and  the  traces  of  whose  wars  are  so  far 
between  and  so  soon  effaced.  In  issuing  from  the  town,  the 
largefactory  buildings,  and  the  beautiful  meadow  spread  and 
hung  with  their  many  colored  fabrics,  recal  our  own  country. 
A  glance  to  the  right  upon  the  Jura,  which  rises  abruptly  be- 
hind the  town,  with  its  declirity  half  covered  wj^th  vineyards 
—  and  tothe  left  over  the  beautiful  lake  of  Bienne,  which 
spreads  along  its  base,  destroys  all  danger  of  illusion,  and 
we  feel  again  that  we  are  in  the  '  land  oi  the  mountain  and 
land  of  the  flood.'  This  region,  is  not  without  interest  to  the 
educator.  The  beautiful  little  island  of  St  Pierre,  which  forms 
the  central  gem  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  was,  for  a 
short  time,  the  residence  of  Rousseau.  His  character  and  his 
religious  principles  do  not  admit  of  apology ;  but  it  must  still 
be  admitted,  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  boldest 
reformers  of  the  abuses  of  education ;  —  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  first  established,  in  modern  times,  the  claims  of 
the  body  to  a  share  in  education,  and  the  importance  of  modes 
of  instruction  better  fitted  to  cultivate  and  invigorate  the  mind 
itself  It  would  be  happy  if  the  errors  and  ultraism  into 
which  he  was  led,  did  not  attend,  more  or  less,  most 
attempts  at  reform ;  but  thus  it  is,  that  the  confidence  of  the 
prudent  in  every  effort  at  improvement  is  destroyed  by  the 
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ill  timed  haste  and  extravagant  plans  of  those  who  attempt 
it ;  and  the  progress  of  a  good  cause  is  often  impeded,  and 
sometimes  even  totally  interrupted.  The  island  of  the  philos- 
opher is  not  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference,  but 
beautifully  variegated  with  meadows,  vineyards  andorcharda 
The  chamber  which  he  inhabited  is  still  shown  to  strangers, 
precisely  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it,  except  that  its  walls 
are  covered  with  inscriptions  to  commemorate  the  countless 
visitors  it  has  received. 

My  own  pilgrimage  to  Bienne  was,  however,  for  a  different 
object  I  came  here  to  consult  again  a  physician  of  high  rep- 
utation in  the  management  of  complaints  of  long  standing, 
whose  urgent  remonstrances  the  last  spring,  led  me  to  feel 
it  my  duty  to  reside  some  time  abroad,  and  to  give  up,  for 
the  present,  every  species  of  responsibility.  His  history  is 
one  of  deep  interest ;  and  presents  in  many  respects,  a  model 
for  professional  conduct  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  others. 

lie  entered  upon  active  life  in  the  stormy  period  of  the 
Revolution  in  France.  His  early  career  was  marked  with  a 
spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  benevolence  which  gained  him 
among  his  professional  companions  the  title  of  '  gate-metier^^ 
^  one  who  spoiled  the  trade.'  He  sought  out  suffering,  instead 
of  waiting  for  its  calls ;  he  attended  the  sick  for  the  sake  of 
attending  them,  without  re^rd  to  compensation ;  and  his 
dearest  reward  was  the  pleasure  and  the  consciousness  of  do- 
ing good.  Such  a  spirit,  at  a  period  when  the  community 
was  agitated  chiefly  by  the  crossing  winds  and  waves  of  pri- 
vate interest,  all  claiming  to  be  movements  of  patriotism, 
while  they  spread  desolation  over  the  country  which  was 
the  professed  object  of  affection;  drew  upon  the  young  physi- 
cian, not  only  surprise,  but  ridicule.  Nothing,  however, 
turned  him  from  his  course.  While  he  was  an  ardent  friend 
of  liberty,  he  was  deceived  by  none  of  the  phantoms  which 
assumed  its  name :  and  he  abhorred  the  despotism  which  cov- 
ered itself  with  the  cloak  of  republicanism,  not  less  than  that 
which  more  loyally  advanced  its  claims,  upon  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  But  he  did  not  abandon  his  coimtry  because  it  was 
oppressed  by  misrule;  he  did  not  forget  his  duties  to  his 
countrymen,  when  fanaticism  or  tyranny  employed  them  in 
unjust  and  ruinous  wars ;  he  followed  the  march  of  its  armies 
that  he  might,  as  far  as  possible,  soften  the  horrors  of  their 
contests,  and  alleviate  the  miseries  which  he  could  not  pre- 
vent. 

In  this  period  of  party  strife  and  animosity  in  our  own 
country,  I  cannot  but  recommend  this  conduct  to  the  imitation 
of  all  who  wish  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  education,  or  any 
great  object  of  benevolence.    Such  efforts  will  always  meet 
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vith  obstacles  sufficiently  serious,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  evils  they  are  intended  to  remove  —  from  the  pride  and 
habits  of  those  who  practise  or  cherish  them,  and  from  the 
jealousy  with  which  every  benevolent  effort  is  ascribed   to 
self  interest,  by  the  multitude  who  know  no  higher  spring  of 
action.     To  mingle  in  party  strife  will  confirm  the  suspicions 
which  are  thus  awakened,  and  if  no  other  private  interest  can 
be  discovered,  they  will  attribute  every  effort  to  the  desire  of 
gaining  reputation  and  influence  which  shall  promote  the 
elevation  of  the  individual  above  his  fellows.     More  than  one 
eminent  man  who  could  be  named,  has  thus  destroyed  his 
influence  in  the  sphere  which  he  considered  assigned  to  him 
by  Providence,  and  abandoned  the  important  and  definite 
objects  to  which  he  was  devoted,  to  embark  upon  the  shore- 
less ocean  of  party  strife,  and  has  thus  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  which  Providence  had  neither  called  nor 
enabled  him  to  control.     Unhappily,  the  opinion  of  the  world 
becomes  too  often  correct  in  the  result.     Who  can  take  the 
coals  of  strife  intp  his  bosom,  without  being  burned  !     How 
few  can  maintain  a  struggle  with  the  selfish,  without  becom- 
ing, in  some  degree,  selfish  in  the  constant  defence  of  their 
personal  rights  ?   And  if  they  escape  this  poisonous  taint,  the 
atmosphere  of  passion  in  which  they  live  can  scarcely  fail 
to  produce  habitual  feelings,  which  impair,  if  they  do  not 
destroy  the  mild  spirit  of  benevolence.     We  sometimes  see 
one  of   this  character  going  forth  like   an  ancient  knight, 
sword  in  hand,  to  perform  works  of  mercy,  or  like  some  an- 
cient missionaries  of  Catholicism,  compelling  men  to  accept 
the  benefits  of  baptism  at  the  point  of  the  spear.    Such  is 
not  the  spirit  of  christian  benevolence,  and  yet  ii  is  the  spirit 
which{is  almost  inevitably  caught  in  party  warfare.     It  was 
because  David  had  been  'a  man  of  war,'  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  erect  a  temple  to  the  Almighty:  and   the  Gospel 
can  endure,  still  less  than  the  Law,  the  touch  of  armed  hands. 
Were  it  our  province,  we  would  urge  these  considerations,  not 
merely  upon  those  who  are  teachers  of  schools,  but  upon  all 
who  are  attempting  to  improve  the  minds  or  characters  of 
men.     Would  that  all  who  are  thus  engaged,  might  imitate 
the  example  we  have  cited,  and  consent  to  be  the  hum- 
ble instruments  of  alleviating  the  miseries  which  Superior 
Wisdom  does  not  give  them  the  power  to  prevent,  instead  of 
wasting  their  strength  in  struggles  far  more  agreeable  to  hu- 
man pride  and  passion,  but  worse  than  useless  for  the  great 
object  proposed. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  young  physician,  Pugnet,  fol- 
lowed the  French  army  in  the  ambitious  and  disastrous  cam- 
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paign  of  E^ypt,  and  devoted  himself  with  unwearied,  un- 
shrinking fidelity  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  produced  by 
climate  and  by  war,  and  it  was  in  the  performance  of  these 
duties  that  he  was  three  times  attacked  by  the  contagious  oph- 
thalmia, whose  effects  now  render  him  almost  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house.  He  followed  the  march  of  the  army  into  Syria, 
and  watched  over  the  numerous  victims  who  there  sunk  un- 
der the  ravages  of  the  plague.  At  one  period,  he  had  the 
care  of  300  patients  under  the  intluence  of  this  disease,  crowd- 
ed into  the  Monastery  on  Mr.  Carmel,  which  was  converted 
into  a,  hospital,  with  no  other  improvement  than  the  spreading 
of  a  little  filthy  straw  upon  the  stone  floors  of  its  cells  and 
corridors,  to  receive  the  sinking  frames  of  the  poor  sufferers. 
With  no  other  couch  for  himself,  in  the  midst  of  this  pesti- 
lential atmosphere,  without  assistance,  and  distant  from  all 
resources,  Pugnet  devoted  himself,  night  and  day,  to  his  pa- 
tients, administering  all  the  relief  which  the  imperfect  means 
remaining  in  his  hands  would  allow.  When  this  ill-fated 
army  were  compelled  to  retreat,  he  assumed  the  most  dan- 
serous  post,  with  the  sick  and  feeble  who  brought  up  the  rear. 
His  unremitting  attention,  under  these  circumstances,  attract- 
ed the  admiration  of  Bonaparte,  and  led  him  to  ask  an  aid- 
de-camp  near  him  for  the  name  of  this  young  man.  The 
whistling  of  balls  from  a  neighboring  skirmish,  rendered  the 
reply  inaudible,  and  effaced  for  the  moment,  the  incident  from 
his  recollection,  to  be  recalled,  however,  at  a  later  period. 

On  his  return  to  Egypt,  this  great  and  singular  man  at- 
tempted to  make  his  campaign  more  brilliant,  by  rendering 
it  subservient  to  the  interests  of  science  as  well  as  to  military 

{{lory.  He  established  the  Institute  of  Egypt,  at  Cairo,  and 
aid  aside  his  military  authority  to  preside  in  its  meetings,  and 
mingle  in  its  discussions.  At  one  of  its  meetings,  the  Insti- 
tute resolved  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  nature  of  the  plague, 
and  appointed  a  committee  for  this  purpose,  of  which  the 
Surgeon-general  of  the  army  was  chosen  a  member.     This 

J>hysician,  on  finding  himself  associated  with  some  who  dif- 
ered  from  him  in  opinion,  refused  to  act  on  the  committee. 
Bonaparte,  in  his  character  of  President,  reasoned  and  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  army, 
and  to  his  country  and  humanity,  to  contribute  all  in  his 
power  to  this  important  report,  but  without  success.  Worn 
out  at  length,  by  his  obstinacy,  the  impatience  of  the  General 
burst  out  in  a  sweeping  reproach  upon  that  vanity  of  physi- 
cians, which  led  them  to  value  the  interests  of  humanity,  far 
less  than  their  own  theories  Pugnet  was  indignant  at  this 
unmerited  reproach  of  a  whole  profession  for  the  fault  of 
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one  of  its  members ;  and  although  the  youngest  of  the  Staff, 
he  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  man,  whose  military 
glory  was  even  then  unrivalled : 

*  General  !  —  You  are  a  conqueror  !  that  is,  a  man  who 
sacrifices  everything  to  his  own  interests,  which  he  covers 
with  the  name  of  glory.  Continue  a  conqueror  !  pursue  your 
career  of  destruction  !  but  respect  the  men  who,  without  any 
other  ambition  than  the  good  of  humanity,  pass  their  lives  in 
repairing  the  evils  which  are  caused  by  you  and  those  who 
resemble  you.  Pugnet.' 

On  receiving  this  bold  reproof,  Bonaparte  turned  to  one  of 
his  aids, and  pointing  to  the  name,  inquired,  'What  fool  is 
this  among  the  medical  stalf  ?'  *  The  same,'  replied  the  offi- 
cer, *  whom  you  admired  for  his  attention  to  the  sick,  in  the 
rear  of  the  army  of  Syria.'  Pugnet  was  invited  to  dine  with 
the  General  the  next  day,  and  in  the  course  of  the  repast, 
Bonaparte  addressed  him  in  that  abrupt  manner  which  he 
often  used  ;  *  Young  man  !  you  are  from  the  South,  are  you 
noti  a  hot  head,  but  a  good  heart.  Dispose  of  me,  I  am  at 
your  service.'  — In  the  mouth  of  such  a  man,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  last  phrases  promised  every  reward  in  his 
power. 

On  the  establishment  of  Bonaparte,  as  Consul,  and  the 
return  of  the  army  to  France,  this  promise  was  not  forgot- 
ten. Pugnet  requested,  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  that  he 
might  be  sent  to  the  West  India  islands  to  investigate  the 
character  of  yellow  fever,  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  plague. 
After  narrowly  escaping  death  from  this  disorder,  he  returned 
and  published  a  valuable  work,  embracing  the  results  of  his 
observations.  On  being  asked  what  recompense  he  desired, 
he  simply  requested  to  be  employed  in  the  charge  of  a  public 
hospital  at  Dunkirk.  He  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  there,  until  advancing  years,  and  the  declining  {health 
of  his  wife  led  him  to  retire  to  Bienne  upon  a  pension,  in  the 
hope  that  she  would  be  restored  by  her  native  air.  The  in- 
firmities produced  by  his  previous  life,  oblige  him  to  resign 
active  practice,  but  he  still  receives  the  multitude  of  patients 
who  resort  to  him  from  all  directions,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
prescribes  for  their  compaints,  and  maintains  a  correspondence 
with  them  as  long  as  their  case  requires,  without  any  com- 
pensation. 

Bienne  is  also  interesting  as  the  seat  of  one  of  three  courses 
of  instruction,  given  to  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  Can- 
ton. I  had  only  time  to  read  a  portion  of  a  single  lesson,  and 
will  not  therefore  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion  concerning 
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it;  but  if  I  may  rely  upon  the  opinion  of  persons  who  hare 
attended  these  courses,  or  the  statement  of  the  public  prints, 
they  hare  been  marked  with  the  defects  which  Fellenberg 
and  ottier  judicious  menpredicted.  It  is  found,  in  effect,  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  sumcient  number  of  men,  familiar  with 
80  wide  and  deep  a  subject  as  education,  to  direct  a  seminary 
and  conduct  three  separate  courses  c^  instruction  for  teachers, 
with  harmony  and  success  in  a  single  canton.  The  depart- 
ments of  education,  themselves,  appear,  at  length,  to  have 
adopted  the  same  opinion,and  they  propose  to  erect  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Seminary  in  which  established  teach- 
ers may  annually  receive  instruction  from  its  experienced  and 
able  guardian,  in  place  of  attending  these  separate  courses. 

A  similar  change  of  plans,  in  correspondence  with  the  re- 
monstrances of  Fellenl)erg  and  his  friends,  has  taken  place  in 
other  points.  I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  Director  of 
the  Seminary,  whose  want  of  qualifications  was  the  subject 
of  so  much  remonstrance,  has  been  removed  to  make  way  for 
another,  well  q^ualified  ibrhis  duties.  I  may  now  add,  that 
the  attempt  of  the  Department,  to  fix  the  character  and  com- 
pensation of  teachers,  on  the  basis  of  public  examina- 
tions, in  which,  retired  and  modest  teachers,  more  accustomed 
to  act  than  to  speak,  who  often  practised  well  without  being 
able  to  explain  their  theory,  were  called  upon  to  answer  the 
que5)tions  of  an  assembly  of  learned  men,  at  a  distance  from 
the  sphere  of  their  labors,  and  without  any  opportunity  of 
s/unmnff  their  nK)des  of  instruction,  has  been  entirely  aban- 
doned. This  plan  was  publicly  protested  against  by  Fellen- 
berg, in  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton,  as  unwise  and 
unjust ;  but  it  was  still  executed,  and  a  scale  of  merit  and 
compensation  was  foimded  upon  it.  The  remonstrances  from 
every  quarter  of  the  Canton,  were,  however,  so  loud  that  the 
Department  were  compelled  to  retract,  and  declare  the  exam- 
ination null  and  void.  Tliese  results  are  encouraging  to  the 
efforts  of  other  advocates  of  sound  measures  in  education, 
and  their  success  will  be  greater,  and  their  usefulness  more 
extended  and  more  pennanent,  in  proportion  as  they  imitate 
the  boldness  of  Pugnet,  his  separation  from  all  party  strife, 
and  his  exclusive  devotion  to  the  professed  object  of  his  life. 

I  find  another  evidence  of  the  progress  of  education  in 
this  Canton,  in  the  state  of  the  deat  and  dumb  institution, 
which  I  passed  on  my  way  hither.  It  is  located  in  an  ancient 
cloister,  or  square  building  in  the  eastern  style,  with  an  open 
court  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  or  piazza, 
which  was  erected  for  a  monastery  of  Bernardine  monks. 
After  the  reformation,  it  became  the  little  palace  of  the  petty 
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kings,  who,  under  the  name  of  Cailiffs,  were  appointed  by  the 
ancient  aristocracy  of  Berne,  to  govern  its  tributary  districts; 
and  their  names  and  coats  of  armor  are  placed  in  regular  or- 
der along  the  corridor.*  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
and  a  fountain  playing  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and 
another  in  an  excellent  garden  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  shows 
the  taste  of  its  former  occupants  for  luxuries,  which  are 
cheaply  obtained  in  Switzerland.  The  perpetuity  and  im- 
provement of  habitations  here  is  secured  by  a  regularity  of 
succession  and  occupation,  of  which  in  our  changing  country 
we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  An  American  looks  with 
surprise  at  buildings  and  gardens  and  grounds  which  have 
been  for  several  successive  centuries  occupied  by  those  who 
only  seek  to  preserve  and  embellish,  instead  of  changing  what 
their  predecessors  have  begun.  I  was  gratified  here,  also, 
Tith  this  useful  appropriation  of  a  building  formerly  employed 
for  purposes  which  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  condemns  as 
useless  or  pernicious.  I  could  only  regret  to  see,  that  it  had 
not  gained  all  that  neatness  in  its  appearance,  which  modern 
civilization  requires,  and  which  is  so  important  to  an  institu- 
tion for  the  young. 

A  visit  of  an  hour,  would  authorise  me,  according  to  the 
custom  of  many  travellers,  to  give  a  complete  description  of 
this  establishment,  but  I  will  only  venture  to  observe  that  I 
find  its  modes  of  instruction  materially  improved  within  the 
last  eight  years.  The  language  of  gesture,  which  was  then 
considered  a  badge  of  imperfection,  is  now  regarded  and  cul- 
tivated as  an  indispensable  means  of  instruction.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  many  other  schools  upon  the  continent.  I 
trust  the  teachers  of  our  own  country  will  not  be  led,  as  some 
appear  disposed,  to  abandon  this  important  language,  at  the 
moment  when  its  opposers  here  begin  to  see  its  value. 

w.  c.  w. 

*By  a  corridor,  ii  intended  a  long  pasiage  (or  entry  as  it  is  termed  in  Amer- 
iea;)  in  tiiit  case,  a  species  of  colonnade  gallery,  closed  with  windows  aboTt 
the  open  colonnade  surrounding  the  court.  The  colonnade  below  and  the  cor- 
ridor above  served  in  these  buildings  in  ancient  times,  as  the  promenade  fortht 
monks  while  they  repeated  their  prayers.  The  mute  child  of  poyerty  now 
paces  them,  in  |.lace  i  f  the  cowled  monk  or  the  armed  baron. 
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Educators'  IiffriTurc  at  Framkliit. 

[We  have  received  the  foliofriog^  cotmnunicatioa,  signed  M.  B.,  ancl 
beariDg  date  Franklin,  Jan.  3d,  1937.  The  intelligenee  it  affords,  i» 
gratifying  and  valuable.  We  solicit  accounts  of  these  associations^ 
wherever  they  exist.} 

Mr  Editor  —  Pierrmt  me,  through  the  medium  of  the  **  Annals/ to 
communicate  an  account  of  an  association  recently  fernied  in  the  Higb 
School,  at  FrankJin,  Mass.  It  may,  at  least,  afford  a  hint  to  those  who 
eonsider  their  influence  small,  and  therefore  regard  it  as  unimportant 
wheiher  the  little  they  do  possess  be  exerted  or  not.. 

Ahhoiigli  the  association  to  which  I  refer,  has  existed  but  a  short  time,, 
many  benefits  have  already  resulted  from  it,  as  i»  manifested  by  a  great 
engagedness  in  Common  School  bkiucation.  Noive  but  good  effects  can 
legitimately  follow  from  such  a  combination,  having  for  its  object  the 
improvement  of  the  common  modes  of  instruction.  The  Society  im 
atyled  the  ^  E<iucators^  Institute,'  and  is  composed  of  members  or  gradu- 
ates of  the  High  School,  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  a» 
qualified  to  teach  a  Common  English  SchooL  The  objects  of  the  soci- 
ety and  the  duty  of  its  members,  are  thus  stated  in  the  9tl  and  Sd  arti- 
clea  of  the  constitution  : 

*  The  object  of  the  society,  shafl  be  to  eDcit  the  roost  suecessfu)  mode* 
of  tnstrtictron  by  the  personal  experience  of  its  members  and  otherwise, 
and  secure  the  co-opemtitm  ami  enlist  the  interest  and  influence  of  pa- 
rents in  the  great  cattse  of  education. 

'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  of  the  association,  to  obtain  all 
the  information  within  his  reneh,  upon  the  different  modes  of  imparting 
knowledge,  and  their  success,  and  reduce  the  same  to  practice,  if  possi- 
ble ;  to  communicate  any  facts  or  inquiries  he  may  wish  to  make 
known  intervening  the  regular  meetiHg;»  of  the  Society  to  the  Correa- 
ptmding  Secretary  >  to  awaken  the  minds  of  parents  to  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  claims  of  their  children  upon  them  for  guidance  and 
instruction  ;  to  lead  the  minds  of  his  pupih)  to  the  paths  of  strict  mora^ 
ity,  virtue,  and  consequent  usefulness  j  to  engage  other  teachers,  not 
members  of  the  association,  in  the  same  great  work  —  and,  by  everj 
means,  elevate  the  standard  of  general  knowledge,  and  increase  the 
interest  and  engagedness  of  educators;  and,  above  all,  to  counteract 
that  pernicious  motive  which  too  often  influences  persons  to  incur  the 
solemn  responsibilities  of  instructors  of  youth.' 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  associati  »n  are  held  oa  the  second  Wed- 
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netday  preceding  the  first  Wednesday,  io  May  and  December.  At  these 
meetings,  questiuns  connected  with  instruetioa  are  discussed,  and  lec- 
tures are  given  by  experienced  teachers. 

Tkachess'  Seminary  in  Pltmouth  Countt,  Mass. 

A  </onvention  of  the  friends  of  Common  Education  was  held  at  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.  on  the  evenings  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  December  last.  The 
first  evening  was  principally  spent  in  hearing,  from  the  Rev.  Charles 
Br.ioks,  of  Hinghim,  an  account  of  the  Prus.^ian  system  of  instruction. 
The  second  evening  was  also  s|>ent,  in  part,  by  Mr  B.  in  pointing  out 
the  applicability  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education  to  the  '  Old  Col- 
ony.'    Mr  B.  afterward  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Reiohed,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  ap(>ointed,  who  shall  ad- 
dress a  circular  to  each  town  in  the  County,  and  the  town  of  Cohasset, 
asking  them  to  appoint  each  three  delegates,  who  shall  meet  in  conven- 
tion at  Halifax,  and  devise  methods  fur  securing  to  Plymouth  Coun- 
ty a  Seminary  for  the  education  of  Teachers. 

The  resolution  was  ably  sustained  by  Mr  Ichabod  Morton,  of  Plym- 
outh, Mr  T.  P.  Ryder,  of  Cohasset,  Rev.  M.  M.  Carll,  of  North  Bridge- 
water,  and  Rev.  Mr  Jackson,  of  Kingston.  Mr  J.  Lucas  at  first  felt 
objections  to  one  feature  of  the  plan,  which  was,  that  the  teachers  in- 
structed in  the  pro{>osed  seminary  should  be  bound  to  teach  only  in 
Plymouth  County  ;  but  his  objections  were  at  length  waived,  and  the 
resolution  passed  unanimously  ;  and  a  coumiittee  was  appointed,  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  the  Resolution. 

The  remarks  of  all  the  speakers  were  spirited,  and  many  of  them  — 
particularly  those  of  Mr  Jackson,  Mr  Russel,  and  Mr  Carll  — evinced 
an  interest  in  this  important  subject,  which  we  trust  will  not  expire, 
until  the  proposed  Seminary  is  in  operation.  We  rejoice  at  these  move- 
ments, as  indicating  a  sound  and  healthy  public  pulse  in  regard  to  Com- 
mon Schools. 

We  beg  leave,  however,  to  dissent  from  one  opinion  which  was  ad- 
vanced during  the  progress  of  the  convention  —  wn  believe  by  Mr  Ry- 
der, of  Cohasset.  He  observed  that  the  incompetency  of  teachers  was 
the  cause  of  all  our  troubles  and  deficiencies  in  regard  to  Common 
Schools;  at  least  so  it  is  represented  in  the  Hlngham  Gazette.  Now 
while  we  admit  that  teachers  are  generally  far  from  being  what  they 
ought  to  be,  we  do  not  admit  that  the  whole  blame  rests  on  them. 
An  eminent  teacher  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  says  it  rests  wholly 
on  parents  ;  which,  though  not  quite  true,  is  much  nearer  truth  than 
Mr  R.'s  opinion.  Educate  all  the  teachers  you  please,  and  what  can 
they  do,  as  long  as  people  will  not  employ  them  more  than  four  or  five 
months  in  the  year,  nor  more  than  one  term,  if  they  can  help  it,  in  th« 
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same  school  ?  Here  and  there,  a  teacher  may  indeed  make  the  sacrifice 
of  continuing  the  school  through  the  year  for  what  compensation  he  can 
get ;  but  when  such  a  sacrifice  is  made,  it  will  seldom  do  any  good ; 
for  his  motives  are  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  selfish  ones.  We  have 
seen  the  experiment  made  —  more  than  once,  too  —  and  therefore  8peak» 
on  this  point,  from  experience.  We  are  in  favor  of  Teachers'  Semina- 
ries ;  but  we  are  also  in  favor  of  attempting  to  arouse  and  enlighten 
parents  at  the  same  time ;  for  without  this,  little  can  be  expected 
of  immediate  good.  We  are  in  favor  of  raising  the  wages  of 
teachers  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  much  good  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished in  this  way,  without  a  simultaneous  conviction  on  the  part  of 
parents  that  their  wages  ought  to  be  raised.  We  are  in  favor  of  County 
Seminaries  ;  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  though  young  men  were 
to  be  educated  in  them  free  of  expense  to'  themselves,  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  bind  them  not  to  teach  beyond  the  limits  of  the  County. 
The  founders  of  the  school  would  indeed  have  a  right  to  do  so  ;  but 
would  it  be  expedient  ? 

CoNcoao  LiTESART  Institution. 

This  Institution,  which  has  now  been  in  existence  about  two  years, 
consisted  originally,  of  a  Preparatory  Department,  a  High  School,  an 
Academical  Department,  and  a  Teachers'  Department.  We  believe 
the  Preparatory  Department  is  not  yet  permanent.  It  has,  in  all  the 
departments,  349  students,  who  are  under  the  superintending  care  of  a 
Principal  and  a  Preceptress.  Connected  with  the  establishment,  are 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  geographical  and  historical  maps 
and  charts,  a  mineralogical  cabinet,  and  a  herbarium.  Besides  the  rego* 
lar  instruction  of  the  classes,  Lectures  are  hereafter  to  l>e  given  on  Chem- 
istry, Natural  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
History,  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Reading,  Speaking,  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious truth,  and  Personal  Duties.  The  Principal  and  Preceptress  take 
-  parental  care  of  all  pupils  of  both  sexes,  comtnitted  to  their  charge. 
No  denominational  influence,  it  is  said,  is  exerted  by  the  teachers.  Four 
Literary  Societies  hold  Public  exhibitions  every  week,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Principal,  which  afford  facilities  to  all  the  pupils  for  improve- 
ment iu  reading  and  speaking. 

lupRovEMBifT  or  Common  Schools. 

It  is  certainly  an  encouraging  circumstance  —  a  favorable  sign  of  the 
times  —  that  we  find  nearly  all  the  chief  magistrates  of  our  States  in 
their  messages  to  their  legislatures,  adverting  with  interest  and  apparent 
anxiety  to  the  subject  of  common  schools.  Some  States  have  devoted 
to  their  support,  a  part  of  their  proportion  of  the  surplus  revenue ;  but 
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oCban,  doubtful  as  it  would  seem,  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  large 
funds,  when  applied  to  this  purpose  unconditionally,  have  appropriated 
it  to  other  purposes.  Our  own  views  on  this  subject,  have  been  so  often 
audso  fully  presented,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

Among  those  who  have  spoken  with  deep  interest,  of  the  improve- 
ment of  our  Common  Schools,  we  notice,  in  particular,  the  remarks  of 
Got.  Everett  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legiWature.    The  following  are  extracts  ftom  the  message  : 

'  While  nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  purpose,  than  to  disparage 
the  common  schools  as  they  are,  and  while  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
obligation  to  them  will  ever  be  cherished  hy  me,  it  must  yet  be  candidly  \ 
admitted,  that  they  are  susceptible  of  great  improvements.  The  school 
houses  might,  in  many  cases,  be  rendered  more  commodious.  Provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  afibrdiug  the  advantages  of  education,  throughout 
the  whole  year,  to  all  of  a  proper  age  to  receive  it.  Teachers  well 
qualified  to  give  elementary  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  useful 
knowledge,  should  be  employed  ;  and  small  school  libraries,  maps, 
globes,  and  requisite  scientific  apparatus  should  be  furnished.  I  submit 
to  the  Legislature,  whether  the  creation  of  a  board  of  commissioners  of 
schools,  to  serve  without  salary,  with  authority  to  appoint  a  secretary, 
on  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  he  paid  from  the  school  fund,  would 
not  be  of  great  utility.  The  wealth  of  Massachusetts  always  has  been, 
and  always  will  be,  the  mind  of  her  children  ;  and  good  schools  are  a 
treasure,  a  thousand  fold  more  precious  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.' 

Speaking  of  a  school  fund,  he  thus  observes  : 

*  Unquestioned  experience  elsewhere  has  taught,  that  where  it  is  ap-   \ 
portioned  in  the  ratio  of  the  sums  raised  hy  taxation  for  the  support  of   \ 
schools,  (which  is  the  principle  adopted  by  the  great  and  liberal  State  of     ' 
New  York,)  the  fund  becomes  at  once  the  stimulus  and  the  reward  of 
the  eflfortt  of  the  People.' 

Schools  in  Mabsachctsktts. 

We  have  seen  a  printed  abstract  of  the  returns  made  to  Mr  Bigelow, 
Secretary  of  State  in  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  our  common 
schools,  from  which  we  find  that  of  909  towns  in  the  Commonwealth, 
all  but  15  have  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Legislature,  and 
made  returns  which  are  valuable  and  interesting.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  same  : 

No.  of  Towns  which  made  Returns,  S89 

No.  of  School  DistricU  in  the  State,  3,517 

Children  between  4  and  16  years,  1 66,91  S 

Males  of  tfais  age,  attending  School,  75,559 
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Females  do.  da  70,987 

Male  Instractors,  3,1&4 

Female      do.  S,816 

Average  No.  of  Scholars  attending  Academies  and  Private 

Schools,  3S,75S 

Towns  having  local  School  Funds,  87 

Towns  without  Local  Funds,  900 

Amount  raised  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  fur  paying  the  wages  of  In* 
structors  solely,  •S&6,694  94 

Whole  amount  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  Common 

Schools,  including  the  preceding  item,  $391,998  98 

Amount  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  to  support  Com- 
mon Schools,  $47,598  44 
Estimated  amount  paid  for  Tuition  in  Private  Schools  and 

Academies,  $836,843  88 

Whole  amount  raised,  during  the  year,  in  389  towns  and 
cities  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  and  Tuition 
in  Private  Schools  and  Academies,  $786,339  98 

One  interesting  item  of  the  aLstract  relates  to  the  kinds  of  school 
books  most  in  use  in  each  town,  but  an  account  of  them,  as  well  as 
much  other  valuable  statistical  information  must  be  reserved  for  our 
next  numl)er.  We  shall  only  add  now  in  connection  with  this  bead, 
that  the  School  Books  are  selected  in  311  towns  by  the  School  Com- 
mittees ;  in  19,  by  the  Teachers ;  in  IS,  by  Parents  and  Teachers  togeth- 
er ;  in  17,  by  the  Committee  and  the  Teachers  ;  in  4,  by  the  Committee 
and  Parents ;  in  7,  by  Committees,  Parents  and  Teachers  ;  in  1  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Free  Schools  ;  in  1  by  the  Districts  *,  in  1  by  the 
Town  Committee  ;  in  1  by  the  School  Committees  and  others. 

Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  ScnooL. 

From  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Asy- 
lum and  Farm  School,  we  learn  that  this  institution  is  still  flourishing. 
The  numl)er  of  pupils  at  present  is  107.  They  have  a  general  IJbrary 
of  from  400  to  500  volumes,  besides  an  Agricultural  Library  of  about 
SO.  The  school  itself  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr  George  B. 
Hyde  ;  but  the  farming  is  still  superintended  by  Capt.  Chandler.  The 
labor,  ill  the  summer,  is  principally  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  ;  id 
the  winter,  some  of  the  boys  assist  in  making  clothes  and  mending 
shoes.  During  a  part  of  the  winter  evenings  they  are  amused  and  at 
the  same  time  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  Globes,  by  Lectures  on  varioiu 
subjects,  and  in  Singing.  The  health  of  the  pupils,  as  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  receives  particular  attention.  It  is  not  a  mere  school  for  the  in- 
tellect, but  a  school  also  of  moral  and  physical  refornL 
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Pu^flSHMSIfT   OF    PAmKVTS. 

Dr  Henderson,  in  bis  *  Iceland,'  gives  an  account  of  a  family  of  child- 
ren who,  having  been  guilty  of  some  misconduct,  were  ordered  by  the 
court  to  he  punished  by  the  constable  of  the  parish,  and  as  their  bad 
conduct  was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  a  neglected  education 
and  the  influence  of  evil  example  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  ihey  were 
accordingly  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Intellectual  and  Rhetorical  Reader;  containing  the 
true  method  of  teaching  the  Art  of  Reading,  also  a  brief  develop- 
ment of  the  Elements  of  Elocution,  with  Exercises  in  Reading, 
adapted  to  the  common  and  high  class  of  schools.  By  Allison 
Wrifibrd.     Concord:  Moses 6.  Atwood.     1834.     24mo.  pp.  180. 

A  Brief  Development  of  the  Great  Secret  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving Instruction  and  maintaining  School  Government:  Applied 
to  the  cardinal  branches  of  Education.  By  an  Experienced  Teach- 
er.   CoDCord.     1836.     12mo.     pp.  32. 

Wripvord's  Chirographt,  with  Engraved  Writing  Copies,  de- 
signed as  a  System  of  Instruction  and  Style  of  Hand.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  in  the  United  States.  Newly  revised  and  published 
by  the  American  Chirographic  Society.  Concord,  N.  H.  18;S3. 
i2mo-     pp.  84. 

The  publishers  of  the  *  Annals,'  Messrs  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  on  the 
cover  of  our  last  number,  requested  teachers  to  forward  for  the  editors, 
such  accounts  of  peculiarities  of  method  or  discipline  in  instruction  and 
education,  as  have  been,  in  their  view,  suflSciently  tested.  The  request 
was  made  on  our  behalf,  as  well  as  their  own. 

In  consequence  of  this  notice,  we  have  received  several  favors,  among 
which,  are  the  works  whose  titles  stand  above  ;  also  a  circular  and  let* 
ter  from  their  author.  The  claims  of  Mr  Wrifibrd,  will  receive,  on 
tome  future  occasion,  a  measure  of  that  attention,  for  which  we  have 
neither  room  nor  tirue  this  month.  Meanwhile  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
confess,  that  we  owe  more  to  Mr  W.'s  views  of  <  Chirography,'  than  to 
any  other  writer  on  the  subject,  Mr  Foster  himself  not  excepted  ;  and 
can  therefore  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  the  study  of  teachers  and 
older  pupils.  We  also  commend  to  teachers  the  Intellectual  and  Rhet- 
orical Reader  ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  that  as  a  reading  book  for  the 
'  common  and  high  class  of  schools'  it  has  peculiar  claims.  The  *  Briel 
Devolopineot'  we  have  not  yet  read. 
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RuTMEs  FOR  MY  CHILDREN.  BjT  a  Mother.  Boston :  S.  Col- 
man.     1837.     18mo.  pp.  108. 

This  is  a  neatly  printed  little  book,  and  has  some  very  tolerable  en- 
^avings.  But  it  has  other  and  higher  recommendations.  It  is  quite 
above  mediocrity  in  its  moral  and  social  tendency  ;  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  it  occupying  a  place  in  the  juvenile  library. 

Parley's   Magazine.     Part  XVII.     Charles  S.  Francis,  New 
York,  and  Joseph  H.  Francis,  Boston. 

That  this  little  work,  which  has  now  reached  its  seventeenth  quarterly 
part,  or  the  commencement  of  its  fifth  yearly  volume,  still  retains  a  bold 
on  the  affections  of  childhood  and  youth,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
continues  to  be  very  favorably  received  both  in  families  and  schools* 
We  learn  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  in  some  parts  of  New 
England  it  is  even  made  a  class  book  ;  and  this,  too,  by  the  direction  of 
Hchool  Committees. 

Of  course  it  does  not  become  us,  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commen- 
dation of  our  own  work ;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe, 
that  Parley's  Magazine  is  intended  as  a  useful  aid  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers, in  the  performance  of  their  highly  responsible  task  —  that  of  edtk- 
eating  and  not  merely  instructing  their  rising  charge  —  and  that  we  do 
not  mean  to  admit  anything  to  its  columns,  which  while  it  amuses  and 
icstnicis,  is  not  favorable  to  sound  christian  moraU.  We  intend  it, 
moreover,  as  a  companion  to  the  'Annals  of  Education  ;'  and  cannot 
but  express  the  hope  that  the  bound  volumes  of  these  works  may  be 
found  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  in  every  family  and  school  library. 

The  Juvenile  Lyceum.     Vol.  I.  No.  I.    New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

There  is  a  Juvenile  Lyceum  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  which  meets 
weekly  for  declamation,  discussion,  and  the  reading  of  compositions. 
It  has  sixtyfour  members  They  have  resolved,  as  an  experiment,  to 
publish,  every  Saturday,  their  proceedings,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
newspaper,  at  fifty  cents  a  year.  We  have  seen  the  first  number,  and 
it  is  certainly  worth  notice.  It  contains  the  speeches  of  seven  boys,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  '  What  curiosity  in  the  United  States 
is  the  most  interesting  ?*  It  also  contains  several  other  agreeable  and 
instructive  articles.  We  have  seldom  seen  more  of  the  living  voice  in 
a  juvenile  newspaper  ;  —  and  we  heartily  wish  it  success. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  is  probably  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that 
while  Connecticut,  and  some  other  adjoining  States,  have  for 
many  years  been  aided  more  or  less  in  sustaining  their,  com- 
mon schools  by  public  funds, Massachusetts,  has,  until  recently, 
supported  hers  by  taxes,  either  upon  their  proprietors,  or  upon 
the  towns  at  large,  and  by  contributions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834,  however,  the  committee 
from  the  Legislature,  on  the  subject  of  education,  presented  a 
report  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  school  fund.  Circu- 
lars having  been  issued  the  prex^eding  year,  by  order  of  the 
Legislature,  throughout  the  State  for  that  purpose,  it  was 
found  .by  partial  returns  made  from  ninetyeight  towns*  that 
the  whole  amount  annually  paid  in  these  towns  for  instruc- 
tion was  one  dollar  and  ninetyeight  cents  for  each  pupil. 
This  was  more  than  might  have  been  anticipated  by  those 
who  had  witnessed  the  operation  of  a  fund  for  forty  years, 
in  Connecticut;  and  who,  bavins  found  how  difficult  it  is 
to  sustain  school^  with  the  aid  of  funds,  had  hence  concluded 
it  was  far  more  difficult  to  effect  anything  without  them. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  public  have  been  slow  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  applying  a  fund  unconditionally  and  thus 
ultimately  paralyzing  individual  effort,  as  in  the  State  last 
mentioned,  and  applying  it  with  such  conditions,  as  might  on 
the  contrary,  excite  and  increase  such  effort,  as  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  And  though  Massachusetts  had  done  better 
without  any  fund  at  all,  than  Connecticut  had  with  one  so 
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injudiciously  applied,  it  was  still  wisely  recommended  by  the 
Committee  we  have  mentioned  to  establish  a  fund,  not  to 
relieve  the  people  from  the  necessity  of  taxing  themselves  for 
the  support  of  their  schools,  but  to  encourage  them  exactly 
in  proportion  to  their  own  efforts. 

A  school  fund  was  accordingly  established,  but  in  order  to 
act  with  wisdom  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  as  the 
mode  of  its  distribution,  the  legislature  directed  that  returns 
should  be  again  made,  of  the  existing  state  of  the  schools, 
with  the  condition,  that  those  who  did  not  comply  with  this 
requisition  should  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  fund.  The  result  was,  that  of  305  towns  in  the 
State,  261  made  their  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  requisitions  of  the  legislature.  An  abstract  of  the 
same  was  prepared  by  the  Secretary  and  presented  the  Legis- 
lature in  January,  1835,  embracing  much  valuable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers,  amount 
of  wages,  books  used,  &c.  The  returns  were,  however,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  imperfect. 

During  the  progress  of  this  session  a  valuable  report  was 
made  to  the  legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  application  or 
distribution  of  the  fund.  This  fund  which  at  that  time  amount- 
ed to  $281,000,  it  was  proposed  to  apply  as  follows.  One  half 
of  the  income  was  to  be  *  distributea  to  the  towns  in  shares, 
proportioned  to  their  population,  and  the  other  half  in  shares 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  money  which  they  should  them- 
selves raise  for  the  use  of  the  schools.*  This  report  was  ac- 
companied by  a  bill,  constructed  on  these  principles  which  ' 
was  passed.  On  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  at  the  nex  tses- 
sion,  a  change  was  made  applying  the  whole  fund  to  the 
whole  number  of  children  in  the  towns  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen  years.  Its  avails  during  the  past  year  have 
been  something  more  than  nineteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  report  made  by  the  Secretary,  to  the  Legislature  early 
in  1836,  for  the  year  1835,  was  still  more  complete  and  in- 
structive than  the  former.  Returns  were  received  from  277 
towns;  sixteen  more  than  in  the  year  1834.  Of  this 
number,  however,  fiftysix  were  not  received  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  law. — It  was  also  ascertained  that  seventyeight 
of  the  towns  which  made  returns  were  in  the  possession  of 
small  local  or  town  funds. 

The  last  report  — for  the  year  1836  —  occupies  fortyeight 
folio  pages,  and  is  replete  with  important  information.  Re- 
turns were  made  this  year  by  289  towns  and  cities,  including 
ten  which  were  not  received  within  the  time  which  the  law- 
requires  ;  leaving,  of  course,  but  sixteen  unheard  from.    A 
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summary  of  this  report  was  presented  in  our  last  number. 
We  now  propose  to  enter  more  fully  into  some  of  its  more 
important  details. 

On  comparing  the  report  for  1836  with  that  for  1834,  we 
find  many  cheering  indications  of  progress.  Twentyeight 
more  towns  have  made  returns  than  at  that  period  ;  and  as 
the  Secretary  justly  observes  in  the  closing  paragraph  t)f  the- 
report ;  the  returns  are  *  in  general  more  full  and  uniform, 
and  appear  to  have  been  prepared  with  more  care  than  at  any 
previous  period;  and  considering  the  great  number  and  vari- 
ety of  tlie  inquiries  in  the  circular  sent  out,  and  the  labor  and 
time  necessarily  expended  in  preparing  and  furnishing  the 
requisite  answers,  they  do  great  credit  to  the  fidelity  and  pub- 
lic spirit  of  the  individuals  composing  the  School  Committees.' 
Should  the  time  ever  arrive,  however,  when  the  towns  shall 
find  that  it  is  for  their  own  interest  to  pay  their  School  Com- 
mittees for  their  services ;  and  when  too,  the  State  shall  per- 
ceive the  importance  of  having  a  Superintendent  with  such  a 
salary  as  shall  enable  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  we  shall  see  these  annual  reports 
still  more  full,  interesting  and  important.  We  would  fain  hope 
that  the  present  session  will  not  pass  without  the  appointment 
of  such  a  public  officer.  We  are  quite  sure  that  if  it  does, 
it  will  not  be  owing  to  any  want  of  energy  in  the  friends 
of  education,  now  in  the  legislature,  but  rather  to  that 
general  apathy  on  this  subject  which  is  everywhere  to  be  per- 
ceived in  our  country,  and  which  is  everywhere  and  always 
unaccountable. 

Among  other  indications  of  progress  exhibited  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  late  report  with  that  of  two  years  ago,  we 
find  that  while  the  whole  amount  paid  by  the  people  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  two  years  ago,  was  only 
$325,320  15 ;  it  U  now  $439,587  40.  This  is  within  a  frac- 
tion of  three  dollars  a  year  for  each  pupil  attending  school ; 
whereas  two  years  ago  it  was  only  two  dollars  and  forty  seven 
cents.  There  is  hope,  therefore,  that  the  fund,  small  as  it  yet 
is,  has  not  been  without  a  salutary  influence. 

It  is  also  curious  to  observe,  that  while  the  advance  alluded 
to  in  the  last  paragraph  has  been  very  great,  in  two  years,  it 
has  been  more  rapid  than  in  academies  and  private 
schools.  The  amount  annually  expended  on  them  as  esti- 
mated in  the  report  of  two  years  ago,  was  $276,575  75 ;  at 
present  it  is  $326,642  53.  The  increase  has  therefore  been  only 
18  per  cent ;  while  that  of  the  expenditure  on  common  schools 
has  been  not  far  from  thirtyfive  per  cent.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  this  advance  has  probably  been  effected  in  some  of 
our  larger  towns,  as  Boston,  Lowell,  Springfield,  Worcester, 
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Northampton,  iLC.  where  special  efforts  in  behalf  of  common 
schools  are  known  to  have  been  made ;  but  we  are  glad  that 
something  has  been  done ;  and  cannot  but  hope  there  has  been 
progress  made  in  most  other  places,  as  well  as  in  a  few  large 
towns. 

Yet  while  these  and  many  other  facts  indicate  that  the  States 
is  doing  much,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  do  more  for  herself  in 
the  improvement  and  elevation  of  her  common  schools,  we 
regret  to  be  able  to  draw  from  the  report  several  conclusions 
which  prove  that  much,  very  much,  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  that  after  all  our  boasting  of  our  New  England 
Schools,  we  are  in  some  respects  at  least,  behind  the  sister 
State  of  New  York. 

The  wages  of  instructors,  we  are  sorry  to  find  are  exceed- 
ingly low,  much  lower  we  believe  than  in  New  York.  In 
some  towns,  as  we  find  from  the  report,  the  average  monthly 
wages  of  male  teachers  falls  short  of  ten  dollars  a  month 
exclusive  of  board ;  and  in  many  of  them  do  not  much  exceed 
that  sum.  The  average  compensation  of  females  ranges 
usually  from  four  to  six  dollars  a  month,  exclusive  also  of 
board ;  but  does  not  in  a  large  number  of  towns  much  exceed 
four  dollars,  and  in  some  falls  even  below  that  sum.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  not  so  bad  a  state  of  things  as  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  a  neighboring  State  where  the  people  have.come  to 
rely  almost  solely  on  the  avails  of  their  fund ;  and  where 
female  teachers  often  teach  year  after  year  for  three  dollars  a 
month,  and  board ;  and  sometimes  even  for  two  dollars  a 
month ;  but  it  is  a  state  of  things  not  at  all  desirable.  Our 
hope  is  that  in  most  places  so  much  light  has  been  shed  on 
this  subject  that  in  proportion  as  teachers  become  better  pre- 
pared for  their  responsible  duties,  a  better  compensation  will 
be  awarded  to  their  labors. 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  average  duration 
of  the  common  schools  of  this  state  a  fraction  less  than  seven 
and  a  half  months  of  each  year.  We  believe,  indeed,  that 
this  is  more  than  in  any  other  state  in  New  England,  unless 
it  is  Maine ;  but  it  is  somewhat  less  than  in  New  York,  and 
very  far  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  These  schools  ought  to 
continue  with  short  vacations,  throughout  the  year ;  not  only 
in  our  cities  and  large  towns  but  every  where  else. 

There  are,  in  Massachusetts,  not  far  from  5,150  children, 
it  is  true,  not  attending  any  common  school;  and  we 
fear  not  attending  any  school  at  all.  The  report  mentions 
only  4,872 ;  but  as  there  are  sixteen  towns  not  reported,  with 
some  others  from  whom  no  account  is  received  on' the  point 
now  under  consideration,  among  which  is  the  populous  town 
of  New  Bedford,  we  may  fairly,  by  estimate,  place  the  whole 
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number  as  above.  How  many  of  this  number  attend 
private  schools,  how  many  receive  a  little  instruction  in  the 
ISabbath  schools  and  in  the  family,  and  how  many  are  growing 
up  in  utter  ignorance,  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  say. 
The  fact  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  report. 

Of  those  who  attend  school,  we  also  perceive  that  a  great 
number  must  be  very  irregular  in  their  attendance.  The  in- 
completeness of  the  returns  does  not  permit  us  to  compare  the 
number  of  those  represented  as  in  actual  attendance  at  school 
with  the  average  attendance  throughout  the  State,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  average  attendance  is  a  great  deal  smaller  than 
it  ought  to  be.  If  we  take  the  county  of  Essex,  whose  re- 
turns are  in  this  respect  pretty  complete,  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  whole  State,  the  results,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
facts  developed  in  the  last  paragraph,  are  what  we  should  not 
have  expected.  The  whole  number  of  children  said  to  be  in 
attendance  in  the  county  is  17,116,  while  the  average  atten- 
dance is  only  12,407,  or  a  little  more  than  two  thirds !  If, 
as  we  have  already  said,  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole 
State,  it  is  easily  seen  that  while  the  whole  nominal  attendance 
is  146,539,  the  average  attendance  is  only  106,229. 

There  is  another  curious  fact.  Of  the  number  in  Essex 
county  said  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  schools,  viz.  17,115, 
8,981  are  males,  and  8,134  females.  The  disproportion  is 
somewhat  less,  taking  the  whole  State  together,  still  it  is  great. 
Why  is  this  ?  Is  not  the  number  of  females  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  sixteen  greater  everywhere,  than  that  of  males? 
Why  then,  are  they  not  at  school  ?  Are  there  more  females 
than  males  in  the  private  schools,  or  are  we  as  yet,  only  a 
semi-barbarous,  or  at  most^only  a  semi-civilized  people? 

Some,  it  is  well  known,  regard  the  multiplicity  of  school 
books  among  us  as  a  serious  evil.  Whether  it  is  so,  is  a  point 
which  will  not  be  discussed  here.  We  have  dwelt  on  it, 
perhaps  at  sufficient  length  elsewhere.  We  will  only  say 
that  it  it  be  an  evil  at  all,  the  evil  must  be  seriously  felt  in 
Massachusetts.  For  in  no  State,  perhaps,  in  the  Union,  is 
there  a  greater  or  more  perplexing  variety. 

We  find  it  somewhat  aifficult  to  distinguish  the  mere  Spel- 
ling Books  from  the  Reading  Books,  and  have  therefore  put 
these  two  classes  together.  For  the  purpose  of  teaching 
reading  and  spelling,  Uien,  there  are  in  use  m  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts  no  less  than  110  different  books ;  of  Grammars, 
there  are  28;  of  Histories,  24;  of  Arithmetics,  22;  of  Geog- 
raphies, 20;  of  Dictionaries,  9;  of  Natural  Philosophies,  4; 
of  Astronomies,  4 ;  of  Chemistries,  3 ;  of  Geometries,  6 ;  and 
of  Composition,  2.    The  kinds  of  books  used  in  the  study  of 
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Rhetoric,  Algebra,  Navigation,  Book  Keeping,  and  in  theelas^ 
sicsare  less  numerous.  There  are,  however,  only  a  very  few 
of  each  of  these  classes  which  have  any  considerable  circula- 
tion,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  reading  books.  We  intend  to 
insert  in  another  place,  a  brief  list  of  the  books  used  in  most 
of  the  branches  taught  in  the  Commonwealth ;  believing  it 
may  be  gratifying  to  many  friends  of  schools  as  well  as  in- 
structive. 

One  fact  developed  by  this  part  of  the  report  must  not  be 
omitted.  It  is  claimed  by  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the 
friends  of  education  that  the  Bible  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
religious  instruction  in  all  schools  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  common  schools  not  excepted.  Yet  it  is  also  insisted, 
and  facts  seem  to  justify  the  position  that  there  is  everywhere 
a  growing  disuse  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  either  as  a  reading 
book  or  otherwise.  On  examining  the  pages  of  the  report, 
we  do  not  learn  that  the  Bible,  or  even  the  New  Testament,  i» 
used,  in  any  form,  in  more  than  104  of  the  305  towns  in  Mas*- 
sachusetts. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject.  If  the  wages  of 
male  instructors  scarcely  exceed,  in  many  parts  of  the  State^ 
ten  dollars  a  month  and  board,  and  that  of  females  four  dol- 
lars ;  if  the  average  duration  of  the  schools  is  less  than  seven 
and  a  half  months  in  the  year ;  if  among  those  who  pretend 
to  go  to  school  the  average  attendance  falls  as  much  short  of 
the  nominal  attendance  as  106,229  is  less  than  146,539 ;  if 
the  education  of  females  is  still  considered,  even  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  of  less  consequence  than  that  of  males ;  if  the 
Bible  is  excluded  from  about  two  thirds  of  the  towns;  is  it 
not  obvious  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  common 
schools  can  sustain  the  character  which,  in  a  community  like 
ours,  they  deserve? 

We  hope  the  facts  which  this  report  developes,  and  the 
reflections  which  we  think  they  should  elicit  in  every  con»d* 
erate  mind,  will  have  their  legitimate  effects  and  tendency. 
We  hope  they  will  serve  to  deepen  the  growing  conviction 
that  our  common  schools  are  the  bulwark  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions, and  that  if  the  latter  are  to  be  perpetuated,  we  must 
make  those  important  substitutes  for  the  domestic  school  what 
they  ought  to  be ;  and  that  we  must  do  it  immediately.  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost  Every  hour  of  delay  is  fraught  with 
danger.  Every  hour  brings  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  crisis, 
on  which  hang,  under  Grod,  the  hopes  of  the  world;  at  least, 
socially  and  politically.  For  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  we 
say  again,  more  distinctly  than  before,  that  we  hope  another 
year  will  not  pass,  nay  another  month,  ere  we  have  an  able. 
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efficient,  eoligbtened  superintendent  of  our  schools ;  whose 
travels  and  observations,  and  instructions,  and  correspon- 
dence, and  reports,  and  appeals,  shall  electrify  our  whole 
community,  and  create  such  a  demand  for  able  and  enlightened 
instructera  and  educators  of  both  sexes,  as  will  call  into  being 
and  sustain  numerous  Teachers'  Seminaries ;  and  warrant  the 
devotion  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  young  people  for 
life  to  this  most  deUghtful,  most  sacred  vocation — that  of  pre- 
paring the  rising  generation  to  become  happy,  and  useful,  and 
virtuous  citizens  ;  blessings  to  themselves,  and  to  the  world 
which  they  inhabit. 

Finally,  if  common  Schools  have  such  claims  upon  us  in 
Massachusetts,  where  they  are  more  efficiently  sustained  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  except  New  York,  what  shall 
we  say  of  most  of  the  other  States  7  Who  is  he,  where  is 
the  statesman,  the  patriot,  the  christian,  who  shall  say  that 
this  subject  has  yet  received  a  tithe  of  the  attention  which 
its  amazing  importance  demands?  We  conjure  the  friends 
of  intelligence  — virtue  —  country — religion,  even,  by  every 
thing  they  hold  dear  or  sacred,  to  examine  the  claims  of  com- 
mon schools,  in  a  republican  country ;  to  take  a  view  of  facts, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  developed  respecting  them ;  and  to 
act  in  this  matter  as  the  sovereign  rulers  of  fifteen  millions  of 
people,  and  as  the  arbiters,  at  least  by  anticipation,  of  the 
happiness  of  a  hundred  millions.  We  are  confident  that  our 
responsibilities  in  this  respect,  as  American  citizens,  can 
scarcely  be  overstated,  or  the  dangers  of  neglect  and  delay  to 
examine  and  act,  exaggerated. 
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We  have  seen  a  small  pamphlet  from  the  press  of  A.  Wal* 
die,  Philadelphia,  entitled  'Thoughts  on  the  Condition  and 
Prospects  of  Popular  Education  in  the  United  States ;'  written 
by  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  which  certainly  contains  some 
good  thoughts;  presented  in  plain  and  strong  language. 
As  the  author  witholds  his  name,  and  may  therefore,  he  sup- 
posed, by  some,  to  have  selfish  purposes  in  view,  he  observes 
m  his  preface  that  he  '  has  no  concern  in  any  school,  school 
book,  or  scheme  of  instruction  whatever,  except  in  common 
witti  every  other  citizen ;  nor  has  he  anything  to  gain  or  lose, 
apfl||  firom  the  rest  of  the  community  by  the  success  or  failure 
of  my  enterprise,  public  or  private,  connected  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  popular  education.'    But  whether  this  is  so  or 
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not,  we  cannot  of  course  know,  and  do  not  care;  our  concern 
is  with  his  sentiments. 

The  author  first  considers  the  question,  Are  our  childreni 
the  children  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  —  educated? 
He  shows,  or  attempts  to  show,  that  ^  the  common  school  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  called,  in  this  country,  is  emphatically  a /oi/ure/ 
This  startling  conclusion  he  qualifies  by  saying  |hat  not  ont 
in  twenty  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  our  cqmmon 
schools  are  educated  as  the  public  good  —  nay,  as  the  public 
safety  and  his  own  individual  usefulness  and  happiness  require 
him  to  be  educated.  To  confirm  still  more  this  conclusion, 
he  considers  at  some  length  a  second  question ;  What  ought 
our  common  schools  to  do  1 

In  the  progress  of  his  inquiries  and  reasoning,  our  author  at 
last,  lays  down  the  three  following  positions ;  and  attempts  to 
substantiate  them. 

'  1.  That  there  are  no  measures  in  progress,  or  in  con  tern* 
plation,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  correct  the  evils,  or  supply  the 
defects  which  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  expose ;  and  espe- 
cially that  large  public  funds,  and  the  education  of  teachers  in 
colleges  and  academies,  are  not  to  be  relied  on. 

'  2.  That  though  there  may  be  ample  powers  in  the  general 
and  state  governments  to  provide  sufficient  and  suitable 
means  of  public  instruction,  yet,  in  the  present  state  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  they  will  not  be  employed.     And, 

'  3.  That  if  anv  attempt  is  made  to  rescue  the  country  from 
the  dominion  of  ignorance  and  general  corruption,  it  must 
spring  from  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  wise  and  good  men 
throughout  the  land.' 

On  the  last  position  the  author  dwells  at  considerable  length. 
We  are  so  well  pleased  with  his  opinions  and  suggestions,  in 
general,  that  we  have  concluded  to  transfer  them,  in  an 
entire  form,  to  our  own  pages. 

'  In  the  exigency  to  which  we  are  thus  conducted,  it  is  evi- 
dent, we  think,  that  nothing  but  the  voluntary  co-operation 
of  wise  and  good  men  throughout  our  land  can  rescue  us  from 
the  impending  evil  of  universal  ignorance  and  corruption ; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  without  such  cooperation 
the  general  advancement  of  popular  education  in  thit  country  i$ 
impracticable. 

^  When  we  speak  oigood  men^  as  above,  we  use  the  term  in 
its  most  comprehensive  sense ;  and  by  education^  we  mean  the 
process  of  drawing  into  healthful  and  harmonious  exeipise 
all  the  powers  of  body  and  soul ;  and  securing  for  the  indi- 
vidual, so  far  as  human  agency  can  do  it,  a  useful  and  Wmr 
fortable  passage  through  this  transitory  life,  and  a  snre  en- 
trance into  a  better. 
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'  1.  It  is  only  good  men  that  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
principles  and  objects  of  education ;  others  if  not  influenced 
mainly  bv  political  considerations,  contemplate  the  increased 
social  usetulness  and  intellectual  employment  which  it  promis- 
es ;  but  look  not  at  all  at  the  vast  and  immortal  capacities  of 
th6  soul,  which  the  most  perfect  and  thorough  education,  in 
this  world,  can  but  very  slightly  exercise.     They  do  not  ap- 

Earently  realize  that  the  most  exalted  attainments  which  the 
uman  mind  has  ever  yet  made,  are  but  indications  of  a  ca- 
pacity which  no  finite  knowledge  can  ever  perfectly  employ. 
And  we  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  to  teachers  the  possi- 
bility that  the  low  aim,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession,  with 
which  so  many  are  contented,  is  one  cause  of  its  degraded 
state.  The  teaching  of  a  few  sciences,  which  lie  within  the 
range  of  a  child's  investigations,  is  in  itself  a  very  narrow 
and  contemptible  employment,  for  those  who  are  capable  of 
80  much  better  and  greater  things.  If  this  is  all  that  a  teach- 
er is  expected  to  do,  we  should  be  less  inclined  to  wonder 
that  a  menial  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  receives  a  com- 
pensation for  her  kitchen  labor,  amounting  to  thrice  the  sala- 
ry paid  to  the  daughter  of  a  New  Hampshire  farmer  for 
teaching  a  district  school  in  her  native  town !  Whenever  the 
aim  of  our  teachers  shall  be  elevated  to  the  true  end  of  edu- 
cation, there  will  be  less  lack  of  dignity  or  honor  in  the  call- 
ing, however  it  may  be  with  the  emoluments  of  it. 

'  2.  Unless  this  co-operation  is  very  prompt  and  very  gen- 
eral, it  will  not  have  sufficient  power  to  awaken  a  correct 
public  feeling. 

'  The  relations  of  children,  as  spiritual  and  immortal  beings, 
are  now  overlooked  in  our  systems  of  popular  education.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  a  due  regard  to  these  relations  con- 
stitutes the  only  basis  of  character  and  happiness,  if  not  of 
usefulness ;  and  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  give  them  a 
proper  place  in  all  our  systems  of  instruction,  and  especially 
m  such  as  provide  for  the  mass  ? 

<  It  is  evident  that  the  subject  is  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary legislation ;  for  there  must  be  a  multitude  of  cases  in 
which  these  relations,  obvious  and  important  as  they  are, 
would  be  but  partially  and  erroneously  apprehended  by 
teachers;  and  even  where  they  are  understood,  and  their 
importance  duly  appreciated,  there  may  be  a  gross  deficiency 
in  the  ttct  or  skill  with  which  they  treated. 

*  For  example :  we  have  before  us,  at  this  moment,  the  copy 
of  a- letter  from  the  chairman  of  a  school  committee,  in  the 
interior  of  Massachusetts,  addressed  to  a  teacher  of  one  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  place,  requiring  him,  in  very 
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peremptory  and  offensive  terms,  to  desist  forthwith  from  the 
practice  of  opening  and  closing  his  school  with  prayer !  Now, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  conduct  of  the 
chairman,  it  is  possible  tliat  he  had  received  the  impression 
that  teachers  generally,  or  that  this  teacher  in  particular,  was 
unfitted  for  the  proper  discharge  of  this  sacred  duty.  It 
might  be  that  great  disorder  prevailed  in  school  during  the 
service ;  that  the  manner  of  its  performance  was  offensive  or 
ridiculous ;  or  that  the  out  door  conduct  and  conversation  of 
the  teacher  ill  comported  with  any  official  acts  of  this  char- 
acter in  school.  At  all  events  we  can  easily  conceive  of  cases 
in  which  a  teacher  may  be  as  incompetent  to  touch,  in  any 
form,  upon  the  religious  relations  of  his  pupils,  as  to  teach  the 
science  of  astronomy  or  navigation.  We  will  not  attempt, 
however,  to  measure  the  responsibility  of  those  who  commit 
a  school  to  the  care  of  such  a  man  as  its  teacher. 

We  have  alluded  to  this  case  to  illustrate  the  impossibility 
of  legislating  upon  the  subject ;  but  this  fact  takes  nothing 
from  the  importance  of  religious  teaching,  or  religious  servi- 
ces in  our  common  schools.  If  the  individual  pupil  is  to  live 
and  act  as  an  immortal  man,  he  should  surely  know  some- 
thing of  his  capacities  and  destiny.  It  would  be  obviously 
inconsistent  to  educate  his  infancy  without  reference  to  hji» 
childhood,  or  his  childhood  and  youth  without  reference  to 
his  riper  years;  but  inconceivably  more  preposterous  is  it  to 
educate  him  for  this  life  only,  if,  as  we  know  and  are  per- 
suaded, there  is  beyond  it  a  duration,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  longest  life  in  this  world  is  but  as  the  first  breath 
of  being.  Nothing  will  secure  the  general  prevalence  of  cor- 
rect views  on  this  subject,  but  the  general  co-operation  of 
good  men  to  inculcate  them,  in  theory  and  practice. 

Though  we  know  not  why  any  one,  who  has  not  adopted 
the  comfortless  delusion  of  materialism,  should  object  to  the 
incorporation  of  religious  with  secular  education,  yet,  by 
some  influence  or  other,  they  are  in  fact,  completely  put  asun* 
der.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  plead  for  the  unseasonable  or  in- 
consistent introduction  of  such  topics  into  a  school ;  and  still 
farther  to  trespass,  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  the  sacred 
right?  of  conscience  and  private  opinion.  But  the  child  takes 
his  seat  upon  the  school  bench  to  be  educated,  not  like  a  brute, 
but  like  a  reasonable,  moral,  and  accountable  being.  The 
fact  that  he  is  related  to  another  world,  and  that  hais  to  be 
involved  in  all  the  amazing  responsibiUties  of  that  relation  — 
responsibilities  so  infinite  and  intricate  that  eternity  alone  can 
reveal  them —  is  a  matter  of  personal  consciousne$s.  It  makes 
a  part  of  his  moral  constitution  ]  and,  indeed,  it  furnishes  the 
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chief  motives  and  sanctions  of  his  moral  conduct  from  day  vm 
day.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  until  we  can  separate  the 
mortal  man  from  the  immortal,  any  system  that  proposes  to 
educate  the  former  and  not  the  latter,  must  be  essentially  and 
fatally  defective. 

^  Religious  emotions  belong  to  us  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
fear,  and  hope,  and  love  belong  to  us.  The  instinctive  desire 
to  fly  away  to  the  mountain  or  the  forest,  constrains  the  im- 
prisoned bird  to  try  every  method  of  escape  —  ay,  it  will  even 
sacrifice  its  life  in  fruitless  efforts  to  live,  and  move,  and  have 
its  being  in  the  free  and  buoyant  air —  and  so,  by  a  higher 
and  far  stronger  principle  than  instinct,  is  every  man  urged  to 
seek  for  better  and  holier  joys  than  he  finds  here.  Though 
this  principle  may  be  left  uneducated,  it  caimot  be  eradicated. 
If  it  is  not  drawn  out,  under  the  renewing  and  sanctifying 
influences  of  Him  who  planted  it  there,  it  will  be  found  lead- 
ing the  unhappy  man  into  the  dark  and  dreary  caverns  of 
monkish  or  pagan  superstition ;  perhaps  breaking  out  into 
9ome  odious  or  mischievous  scheme  of  radicalism ;  or  vainly 
seeking  to  inflict  a  death  blow  upon  itself,  by  recklessly  plung- 
ing into  universal  scepticism. 

*  The  fires  »hat  burn  in  the  bowels  of  our  earth  may  be 
pressed  down  by  Alps  upon  Alps — or  the  unfathomable 
ocean  may  roll  its  ceaseless  tide  over  them  —  still  they  bum 
and  rage  in  their  secret  caverns,  until  they  become  irrepressi- 
ble, and  then  they  burst  forth  in  terrible  fury,  and  bury  cities 
and  kingdoms  beneath  their  desolation.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
one  of  the  fairest  lands  that  the  light  of  the  sun  visits. 

*  One  of  the  most  distinguished  historians  of  France  brings 
the  train  of  secondary  causes  which  led  to  the  revolution 
within  the  short  period  of  thirty  years  preceding  that  event ; 
and  he  attributes  it  to  a  general  change  in  the  moral  sen- 
timents and  habits  of  the  people  at  large,  including  children 
and  youth. 

* "  The  institutions  arid  relations  of  society,"  he  says,  "  be- 
came generally  remarkable  for  a  cold  egotism,  that  dried  up  all 
the  sources  of  kind  feeling.  Every  one  seemed  to  live  for  him- 
self, nor  was  there  any  common  anxiety  to  preserve  those  wise 
and  salutary  provisions  which  ought  to  connect  the  present 
age  with  those  that  are  to  follow  it.'' 

*  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  without  any  fear  of  contradic- 
tion by  intelligent  men,  that  the  antidote  to  the  same  disease 
among  us  can  be  administered  only  in  our  common  schools.  It 
is  there,  and  there  only,  that  the  great  body  of  the  children  of 
our  country  can  be  met  with  an  efficient  trailing  process. 
Sunday  schools  can  do  muph  —  indeed  they  have  already 
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done  inconceivable  good  to  society ;  but  they  do  not,  nor  can 
they  be  expected  to  exert  that  steady,  permanent,  daily  con- 
trol over  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  child,  which  the 
domestic  relation  so  seldom  supplies,  and  for  which  a  good 
common  school  is  an  invaluable  substitute.  It  is  here,  next 
to  home,  that  selfish,  anti-social,  disorganising,  radical,  revo- 
lutionary spirits  must  be  brought  into  subjection ;  and  learn 
that  great  lesson  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would  have  that 
others  should  do  to  them. 

'  We  do  insist,  therefore,  not  only  on  the  right  but  on  the 
obligation  of  every  teacher  of  children  m  the  public  schools 
of  this  country,  to  instruct  them  in  the  fear  of  God,,  which  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  and  this  is  to  be  done,  not  evasively 
or  nominally,  by  using  the  Bible,  or  selections  from  it,  as  a 
reading  book,  but  by  a  wise  and  skilful  application  of  its 
holy  principles  to  every  purpose  of  thp  heart  and  every  ac* 
tion  of  the  life.  The  great  truth  that  every  man  shall  receive^ 
hereafter,  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  —  which 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  moral  character  and  social 
relations  —  may  be  unacceptable  to  a  freethinking  man,  here 
and  there;  but  we  are  not,  for  that  cause,  bound  to* withdraw 
it  from  our  systems  of  public  instruction.  A- noore  anti-re- 
publican principle  than  this  never  was  broached.  If  it  pre- 
vail, the  end  of  our  career  as  a  free  and  prosperous  nation,  is 
at  hand.  We  do  not^say  this  for  the  mere  sound  of  it.  It  is 
a  fearful  truth. 

^  The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure,  coupled  with  an 
extraordinary  desire  of  accumulation  and  display,  is  a  dan* 
gerous  foe  to  public  and  private  virtue.  It  has  been  w^I  said, 
that  ''trade and  commerce  are  friendly  to  liberty,  and  liberty 
ij  friendly  to  them,  but  licentiousness  is  the  enemy  of  both. 
Neither  kingdoms  nor  commonwealths,  —  neither  public  com-* 
panics  nor  private  persons  can  long  carry  on  a  beneficial^ 
nourishing  trade,  without  the  prevalence  of  sobriety,  industry, 
frugality,  modesty,  honesty,  punctuality,  humanity,  charity, 
the  love  of  our  country  and  the  fear  of  God."  In  the  absence 
of  these,  law  and  lawful  authority  are  trampled  upon ;  riots 
and  tumults  are  encouraged ;  drunkenness  and  debauchery 
are  promoted ;  ^extravagance,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse 
leech,  cries  "  give,  give ;"  every  art  of  illicit  gain  is  practised; 
credit  is  ruined;  and  liberty  itself  perishes. 

'  There  is  one  bearing  of  this  topic  which  occurs  to  us  at 
this  moment,  the  importance  and  interest  of  which  cannot  be 
exaggerated  —  we  mean  the  influence  of  common  schooUy  tehem 
placed  on  a  proper  basii,  to  preeerve  our  Union,  We  can  con- 
ceive oi  no  means  so  l^itimate,  practical  and  appropriate  to 
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this  end,  as  a  general  combination  of  good  men  and  true, 
through  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  standard 
of  public  instruction,  and  securing  a  proper  American  educa- 
tion to  the  mass  of  our  children  and  youth.  For,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  modes  and  forms  by 
which,  in  the  process  of  such  an  education,  the  noble  and 
generous  principles  of  a  pure  patriotism  may  be  illustrated 
*and  enforced,  and  all  narrow  and  sectional  prejudices  checked 
and  controlled,  if  not  rooted  out. 

'  If  we  should  be  asked  how  this  co-operation  may  be  secured, 
and  in  what  form  made  effective,  our  reply  must  of  necessity, 
be  very  general  and  indefinite. 

*  Let  us  go  into  any  town  or  district  in  our  country  —  cer- 
tainly in  the  older  States  —  and  we  shall  find  one  or  two  men 
in  it,  of  intelligence,  good  sense,  and  sober  judgment;  and, 
withal,  correct  views  of  what  popular  instruction  should  be. 
Such  men  (if  they  do  not  feel  it  already)  may  be  made  to 
feel  that  no  subject  of  public  or  private  interest  is  so  trans- 
eendently  important  as  the  right  education  of  our  children. 
Instead  of  shrinking  from  the  office  of  a  school  commissioner, 
they  may  be  persuaded  to  enter  upon  it  as  the  most  elevated 
and  responsible  station  to  which  their  fellow  citizens  can  call 
them.  When  the  selection  of  a  teacher  becomes  necessary, 
they  will  examine  his  qualifications  and  credentials  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care,  keeping  in  view  the  momentous  public 
interests,  as  well  as  the  inconceivable  sum  of  private  useful- 
ness and  happiness,  which  are  are  involved  in  the  issue. 

*  They  will,  moreover,  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
prevalent  systems  of  instruction,  and  will  endeavor  to  lead 
the  minds  of  parents,  masters,  and  others,  who  have  the  care 
of  children  and  youth,  to  more  comprehensive  views  of  their 
duty.  This  can  be  done  by  the  circulation  of  popular 
tracts  and  periodicals  on  the  subject,  and  by  personal 
inflnence. 

'  Considering  the  teacher  they  employ  as  their  agent,  they 
will  diligently  inspect  his  labors,  and  require  him  to  show 
that  he  is  a  workman  that  needs  not  to  be  ashamed.  They 
can,  by  this  course  alone,  detect  the  contemptible  shifts  by 
which  the  incompetent  and  unfaithful  woula  fain  conceal 
their  negligences  and  defects;  and  it  is  only  by  personal 
examination  that  they  can  be  assured  of  the  actual  advance- 
ment of  the  school,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to 
month,  in  the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge. 

*  The  text  books  of  the  school  will  be  adopted  only  after  an 
anxious  and  laborious  investigation  of  their  merits.  The 
recommendations  of  others,  though  the  alphabet  may  be  too 
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lean  to  designate  all  their  titles  of  honor  and  reverence,  will 
weigh  but  little,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  those 
who  have  not  suffered  their  names  to  be  stereotyped  in  certi- 
ficates of  approbation,  are  often  driven  by  a  sort  of  moral 
necessity,  to  rid  themselves  of  an  importunate  and  half 
starved  author,  by  at  least,  '^  concurring  in  what"  somebody 
''has  said  above." 

'  But  with  such  commissioners  as  we  contemplate,  not  a 
chapter,  or  even  a  paragraph,  would  be  lightly  passed  over^ 
for  even  the  problem  of  a  common  arithmetic  may  have  a 
moral  influence  that  is  not  beneath  their  regard :  and  when  a 
set  of  books  is  once  thus  adopted,  changes  may  well  be  few 
and  far  between. 

'  The  discipline  of  the  school,  also ;  the  selection  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  school  library ;  the  character  of  the  motives 
employed,  and  of  the  principles  inculcated ;  in  a  single  word, 
the  general  course  of  instruction,  and  its  tendency  to  prepare 
the  pupil  for  the  social,  civil,  and  moral  relations  of  his  being, 
would  furnish  occasion  for  their  laborious  and  ceaseless 
concern. 

'  More  than  all,  such  commissioners  would  rigidlv  inspect 
the  teacher's  method  of  bringing  the  great  truths  of  Christi- 
anity to  bear  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  pupils,  so  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  school  should  be  protected  from 
the  evils  of  bigotry,  sectarism,  and  fanaticism,  it  shall  be  se- 
cured, on  the  other,  against  the  equally  destructive  influence 
of  a  heartless,  intolerant  infidelity.  For  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that,  in  the  present  frequent  blindness  of  the 
human  heart,  infidelity  will  always  compromise  with  truth  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  forbearance.  She  knows  her  position  too 
well  to  refuse  a  treaty  on  these  terms ;  and  we  ought  to  know 
ours  to  well  to  propose  or  accept  it. 

'  To  secure  the  services  of  such  men,  fdr  the  purposes  just 
enumerated,  we  must  acquaint  them  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  This  is,  of  itself,  a  great  labor  to  be  undertaken  by 
somebody.  Every  thing  depends  upon  its  being  done 
well,  and  upon  its  being  done  now.  If  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  country  are  not  generally  educated 
within  the  next  ten  years,  (not  to  say  five,)  on  a  scale 
and  with  a  completeness  far  beyond  anything  which  is 
now  known  or  contemplated,  the  disposal  of  the  public  do- 
main and  the  succession  to  the  presidency  will  not  long  be 
matters  of  popular  discussion  and  action,  but  rather  matters 
of  popular  acquiescence  and  submission. 

*  We  verily  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  willing  to  entrust  the  bureau  of  public  education 
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to  the  best  men  that  can  be  found  willing  to  take  charge  of 
it  A  few  discontented,  mischievous,  and  corrupt  spirits  may 
be  found,  in  many  places,  (perhaps  in  most,)  who  will  make 
a  show  of  opposition,  but  by  a  mild  yet  decided  course  of 
action,  prejuaices  will  be  conciliated,  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  community  firmly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  liberality  and 
intelligence.  Then  the  schools  of  the  people  will  become 
(we  may  hope)  what  they  once  were,  and  what  they  should 
always  have  been,  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and 
piety. 

'  Is  it  not  worthy  of  consideration  whether,  in  the  absence 
of  legislative  action,  a  few  individuals,  of  the  right  spirit,  and 
of  sufficient  ability,  might  not  be  found,  who  will  furnish  the 
necessary  capital  fox  a  college  of  teachers,  with  corporate  pow- 
ers, to  be  estabhshed  in  a  central  part  of  the  Union,  at  a  point 
easy  of  access  from  the  South  and  West,  the  object  of  which 
shall  be,  not  to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  to  illustrate,  on  a 
small  private  scale,  the  only  possible  plan  for  supplying  it  1 
Connected  with  a  male  and  female  school,  it  would  afford  op- 

Sortunity  to  instruct  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  practical 
uties  of  their  profession ;  and  of  training  them,  by  experi- 
ment, to  a  skilful  and  faithful  discharge  of  them.  The  few 
who  would  be  thus  prepared  might  find  employment  at  a  fair 
price,  without  any  legal  provision  to  secure  it  to  them. 

'There  may  be  some  difliculty  in  getting  this  subject  fairly 
before  the  minds  of  those  on  whom  we  must  rely.  A  very 
simple  arrangement  would  try  the  principle,  however,  and 
perhaps  some  existing  organization  would  afford  every  facility 
that  could  be  expected.  A  central  body,  with  corresponding 
branches,  seeking  mainly  to  collect,  digest,  and  diffuse  infor- 
mation, might  be  all  that  would  be  required  at  first.  Local 
laws  and  circumstances  must,  of  course,  modify  any  action 
on  the  subject.  The  leaven  must  be  introduced  wherever 
there  is  an  opening,  and  must  be  left  to  the  silent  and  invisi- 
ble process  by  which  the  whole  mass  is  leavened.' 


PUBLIC   INSTITUTIONS  FOR   DESTITUTE    CHILDREN. 

Bembvolence  has  long  been  striving  to  provide  means  of 
relief,  and  sound  education  for  poor  and  neglected  children. 
It  has  established,  for  this  purpose,  numerous  institutions  un- 
der the  name  of  hospitals,  asylums,  &c.  in  which  children 
were  assembled  under  the  direction  of  a  few  guardians  in  ' 
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order  at  once  to  provide  for  a  large  number,  and  to  diminish 
the  expense.  It  has  been  often  objected  to  these  institutions 
that  they  estrange  the  children  from  the  family  life,  and  all 
the  restraints  and  appeals  to  the  affections  which  it  involves. 
The  objection  is  founded  in  truth,  but  it  applies  equally  to 
every  large  institution  for  education.  Such  institutions,  after 
all,  are  to  be  considered  in  the  abstract,  as  evils ;  but  they  are 
necessartf  evilsy  because  they  provide  a  remedy  for  a  still 
greater  evil.  They  furnish  an  asylum  for  children,  whose 
parents  are  too  feeble  in  body  or  mind,  or  too  ignorant  —  or  too 
busy  about  other  matters  which  they  deem  more  important  — 
to  educate  their  children  aright.  They  furnish  a  variety 
and  extent  of  knowledge  which  the  demands  of  society  ren- 
der necessary,  and  which  its  present  condition  allows  few 
parents  to  give  themselves,  or  to  procure  at  home.  Id  short, 
tibey  are  chiefly  valuable,  because  it  is  far  easier  to  find  one 
parent  for  the  education  of  a  number  of  children,  than ^^ify  — 
and  because  the  artificial  state  of  society  requires  artificial 
provisions,  to  prepare  its  members  for  useful  activity  in  their 
appropriate  spheres. 

The  obvious  inference  is,  that  parents  who  are  placed  in  the 
circumstances  and  possess  the  qualifications  and  leisure  neces- 
sary for  the  education  of  their  children,  should  never  resign 
this  to  others.  And  those  who  do  this  in  order  to  secure  more 
ease  and  luxury  to  themselves,  or  to  provide  a  larger  fortune 
for  their  children,  neglect  their  first,  their  hishest  duty,  and 
exhibit  a  sad  want  of  judgment,  or  of  afieccion.  We  do 
not  of  course  intend  that  even  these  parents  should  not  call 
others  to  their  aid,  especially  in  the  details  of  instruction. 
We  mean  that  they  should  watch  over  and  direct  everything 
that  forms  a  part  of  their  education,  includmgnot  merely  the 
lessons  and  discipline  they  receive,  but  their  whole  intercourse 
with  domestics  and  with  visitors. 

But  for  orphans  or  abandoned  children,  or  those  whose 
parents  are  utterly  unfit  for  the  task  of  education,  what  other 
means  shall  be  provided  than  public  institutions?  It  is  said 
that  it  would  be  better  to  place  them  in  other  &milies  to  be 
educated  with  their  children.  The  previous  remarks,  howerer, 
are  applicable  here,  and  with  still  greater  force.  Experience 
has  proved,  that  when  foster-parents  are  to  be  procured,  the 
difiiculty  increases  with  the  number,  still  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  discovery  of  good  fathers  and  mothers,  because  the 
bond  of  natural  affection  does  not  exist  as  security  for  their 
faithfulness.  The  desire  of  gaining  as  much  as  possible  from 
their  foster-children;  the  jealousy  and  disputes  with  their 
own  children,  and  the  great  influence  which  vicious  parents 
can  have  on  a  child  thus  situated,  all  tend  to  diminish  the: 
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hope  of  success  on  this  plan.  The  change  of  guardians,  so 
often  necessary  on  this  plan,  is  also  a  source  of  great  evil  to 
the  child. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  that  discipline  and  in- 
struction are  better  and  more  successfully  conducted  in  a  pub- 
lic institution.  If  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  guardians, 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  family  life  can  be  preserved. 
The  self-dependence,  and  the  habits  of  intercourse  with  a 
great  variety  of  characters,  without  the  little  indulgences 
and  caresses  of  home,  will  better  prepare  children,  thus  situ- 
ated, for  their  destined  struggle  through  the  world,  and  teach 
them  to  endure  or  to  overcome  its  difficulties.  The  results 
of  experience,  even  in  reference  to  children  tainted  with  vice 
and  crime,  are  in  conformity  with  these  views,  and  as  we  are 
prone  to  undervalue,   or  pass  unnoticed,  the  satisfactory  re- 

E>rts  of  institutions  at  our  doors,  we  will  appeal  to  some  in 
urope. 

The  institution  for  juvenile  offenders  at  Beninghausen,  in 
Germany,  has  received,  and  educated  119  pupils  since  its 
erection.  Of  those  who  have  been  dismissed,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  from  the  evidence  obtained,  that  four  fifths  have 
been  led  to  better  conduct  and  feeling,  and  only  three  have 
fallen  into  their  previous  vices.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
remainder  who  still  give  occasion  for  anxiety,  are  so  far 
under  the  influence  of  religious  and  moral  restraint,  that  they 
will  become  more  steadfast  as  they  go  on  in  life,  instead  of 
relapsing.  During  the  past  year  17  reformed  pupils  were 
dismissed,  and  17  new  ones  received.  The  present  number 
is  38,  besides  day  pupils.  The  institution  for  girls  of  the  same 
character,  recently  opened,  contains  12  pupils,  of  whom  good 
hopes  are  entertained. 

The  following  account  of  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute, 
at  Hoxton,  near  London,  by  Frederic  Hill,  Esq.  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  prisons  in  England,  furnishes  evidence  to  the 
same  point 

'  At  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  the  average  number  of 
inmates  is  about  150 ;  namely,  80  or  90  males,  and  60  or  70 
females ;  their  age  varying  from  12,  to  18  or  19.  The  chief 
means  of  reform  are  employment  and  kind  treatment.  We 
passed  through  the  male  department  in  company  with  a  mem- 
Der  of  the  committee,  and  were  much  struck  with  the  affec- 
tionate manner  in  which  he  accosted  the  inmates,  and  the 
simple  yet  touching  appeals  he  made  to  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious feelings. 

'  We  happened  to  arrive  at  the  establishment  during  the 
hours  of  leisure ;  and  as  we  passed  by  a  window  overlooking 
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an  open  area  on  one  side  of  the  building,  we  saw  a  large 
party  of  the  boys  engaged  in  some  active  game.  It  was 
pleasing  to  witness  the  innocent  mirth  of  those,  who  hitherto, 
under  the  burden  of  guilt,  iiad  probably  tasted  but  little  real 
pleasure  of  any  kind.  Our  conductor,  a  duaker  gentleman, 
was  delighted  with  the  spectacle,  and  rubbing  his  hands  with 
great  glee,  exclaimed,  '^  Is  it  not  a  noble  sight  7"  After  a  time 
the  bell  rang  for  them  to  return  to  their  work,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  every  one  was  diligently  occupied.  The  trades 
taught  are  those  of  the  tailor  and  shoemaker;  and  every 
boy  is,  we  believe,  allowed  to  choose  his  occupation.  Part  of 
each  boy's  earnings  is  set  aside  for  the  boy's  own  use.  The 
money,  however,  is  neither  put  at  tns  immediate  disposal,  nor 
even  placed  in  his  hands  at  his  departure  from  the  asylum  ; 
but  reserved  until  he  has  completed  his  twentieth  year ;  and 
even  then  his  claim  must  be  backed  by  a  satisfactory  report 
of  his  conduct  during  his  apprenticeship. 

'  The  beginners  are  put  under  the  care  of  those  who  have 
acquired  some  little  skillin  their  art;  and  as  these  latter  are 
still  expected  to  perform  their  own  duty,  they  are  allowed,  in 
recompense  for  the  trouble  of  instruction,  a  certain  share  in 
their  pupils'  earnings.  The  whole  are  overlooked  by  intelli- 
gent persons,  themselves  experienced  workmen. 

'  The  efficacy  of  this  plan  is  shown  by  the  smallness  of  the 
premium  required  with  the  boys  when  they  are  put  out  as 
apprentices.  Places  with  board,  lodging,  and  clothing  are 
readily  found  for  them  at  a  premium  of  five  pounds  each ;  a 
much  smaller  sum  we  understand,  than  is  required  with  boys 
who  have  their  trade  yet  to  learn. 

^  A  distinct  account  is  kept  of  all  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures connected  with  the  trades  carried  on ;  and  it  is  found 
that  the  clothes  and  shoes  which  the  boys  make,  sell  for  about 
as  much  as  the  cost  of  production,  including  the  salaries  of 
the  master  workmen  (together  about  three  hundred  pounds  a 
vear,)  and  expenses  oi  every  kind.  Considering  that  the 
boys  enter  the  asylum  for  the  most  part,  with  very  lazy  hab- 
its, and  that  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  little  dexterity 
in  their  trade  they  are  withdrawn,  this  result  must  be  regard- 
ed as  very  satisfactory.  The  work  of  the  females  is  more 
productive ;  their  art,  from  its  superior  facility,  being  more 
immediately  profitable,  though  from  tlie  same  cause,  less  val- 
uable in  the  long  run.  They  are  employed  in  washing ;  and 
besides  doing  all  that  is  required  for  the  Refuge,  they  earn 
about  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  clear  profit.  The  expen- 
ses connected  with  the  washing  department  last  year,  were 
about  one  thousand  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  receipts  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixtyfour  pounds. 
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'  The  boys  had  a  clean  and  neat  appearance,  and  seemed  to 
work  diligently  and  cheerfully ;  and  the  superintendent  re- 
ported well  of  their  general  conduct  and  demeanor.  In  cases 
where  remonstrance  proves  insufficient,  the  ordinary  punish- 
ments are,  withdrawal  of  food  and  solitary  confinement,  oc- 
casionally, however,  corporal  punishment  is  also  resorted  to. 

'  It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  great  moral  reform  can  be 
worked  in  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half^  in  a  youth  of  16  or 
17  years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  the  subsequent  accounts  of 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  asylum  show  that  a  good 
deal  is  accomplished.  Many  who  were  formerly  inmates  of 
the  Refuge  are  now  known  to  be  living  in  comfort  and  re- 
spectability ;  and  there  are  some  even,  who  have  become  an- 
nual subscribers  to  that  institution,  the  doors  of  which  they 
once  entered  as  outcasts  of  society.' 

The  following  extract  from  the  laist  Report  speaks  well  for 
the  conduct  of  the  young  men  after  they  have  been  placed  out 
as  apprentices. 

'  In  the  tailors'  and  shoemakers'  departments  also,  the  work 
proceeds  with  great  activity.  In  each  of  these  trades  nearly 
forty  young  men  are  annually  instructed  by  competent  mas- 
ters; and  of  those  who  have  been  placed  out  as  apprentices, 
the  number  who  through  the  past  year  receive^  the  usual  gra- 
tuities for  good  conduct  amounts  to  thirtyfour.' , 

It  thus  appears,  that  even  under  great  limitation  as  to  time, 
a  wholesome  discipline  of  industry,  regularity  and  cleanliness, 
accompanied  with  kind  yet  firm  treatment,  and  moral  and 
religious  admonition,  is  not  without  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
character.  While,  too,  the  boys  are  thus  strengthened  against 
temptation,  one  of  the  causes  of  temptation  is  removed,  by 
their  having  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood  placed 
within  their  reach.  In  contemplating,  however,  the  amount 
of  ffood  which  the  humane  and  enlightened  supporters  of  the 
Remge  for  the  Destitute  are  dispensing,  it  is  melancholy  to 
observe,  that  for  want  of  larger  funds,  the  committee  are 
compelled  to  send  away  many  applicants  for  admission.  To 
what  extent  this  is  the  case,  the  following  extract  from  the 
Report  will  show. 

'  During  28  years  that  the  Refuge  has  been  open  to  the 
public  upwards  of  4300  juvenile  outcasts  have  received  main- 
tenance and  instruction  within  its  walls ;  many  of  whom  ar^ 
now  respectable  members  of  society,  and  some  are  subscribers 
to  that  institution  by  which  they  were  early  rescued  from 
destruction.  It  is  distressing,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  add, 
that  the  number  of  young  applicants  for  relief  against  whom, 
on  account  of  want  of  funds,  the  Refuge  has  been  obliged  to 
shut  its  doors,  has  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  6000, 
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and  may  be  calculated  at  no  less  than  ,300  annually.  An  ap- 
palling reflection !  To  think  that  every  year  upwards  of 
300  young  persons,  generally  discharged  from  prisons,  who 
are  earnestly  desirous  to  forsake  their  abandoned  courses,  and 
who  are  capable  of  being  made  valuable  members  of  society, 
are,  for  want  of  efiectual  aid,  consigned,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  to  inevitable  ruin  !' 

From  both  these  narratives,  it  appears  that  in  public  estab- 
lishments for  the  reception  of  p<K>r  children,  even  of  those 
who  are  contaminated  with  vice  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to 
train  the  children  to  habits  of  industry,  neatness  and  morality, 
to  secure  their  health  and  cheerfulness,  and  even  to  reform 
those  who  have  been  degraded  to  the  rank  of  juvenile  crimi- 
nals. Can  more  be  claimed  for  any  other  mode  of  training 
orphans  and  destitute  children  ?  Could  we  anticipate  as  great 
benefits  to  the  100  children  annually  received  in  the  last  insti- 
tution had  they  been  distributed  under  50  or  100  guardians^ 
such  as  could  be  selected  in  the  district  to  which  they  belong  ? 
Let  the  same  inquiry  be  made,  concerning  any  of  our  own 
institutions  which  are  well  conducted  for  children  of  a  simi- 
lar class,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  same  conclusion  will 
be  formed. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  highest  importance  in  establishing 
such  an  institution,  to  adopt  every  practicable  plan  of  econo- 
my in  order  to  avoid  the  painful  refusal,  which  has  been  al- 
luded to.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  stated  by  the  author  before 
us,  that  the  populous  neighborhood  in  which  this  asylum  is 
situated  renders  the  expenses  of  each  pupil  equivalent  to 
half  the  support  of  a  laborer's  family,  or  about  twenty  pounds 
a  year  in  addition  to  all  their  earnings,  while  in  country  dis- 
tricts five  pounds  a  year  is  a  common  price  for  the  board  of  a 
pauper. 


HONOR  DUE  TO    AGED  TEACHERS. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  flippant  tone  in  which  a  young 
man  once  remarked  in  a  convention  of  teachers,  that  a  school 
master  was  good  for  nothing  after  he  was  forty  years  old. 
Such  are  not  the  opinions  of  the  Germans  on  this  subject,  of 
which  a  more  striking  evidence  cannot  be  found  than  in  the 
following  account  of  the  honors  paid  to  a  veteran  in  the 
service. 
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John  George  Sulger  occupied  the  humble  station  of  a  com- 
mon school  teacher  in  Baden,  for  fifty  years,  and  on  the  7th  of 
January  1836,  celebrated  his  jubilee  of  service.  It  was  natu- 
ral to  expect  that  friends  and  neighbors,  and  former  pupils 
would  take  a  lively  interest  in  such  an  occasion,  but 
in  Baden,  this  interest  extended  not  only  to  the  school  officers, 
but  to  the  Sovereign  himself  The  Grand  Duke  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  services,  by  sending  the  golden 
medal,  destined  to  civilians  of  peculiar  merit,  to  this  venerable 
teacher,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  his  own  hand,  (a  com- 
pliment rarely  bestowed  by  the  sovereigns  and  great  men  of 
Europe,)  expressed  in  the  kindest  terms.  The  Prefect  of  the 
district,  and  the  school  visitor  executed  this  commission  in  a 
manner  which  touched  all  hearts.  The  school  master  was  led 
in  procession  from  the  school  house  to  the  church,  accompanied 
by  vocal  music  from  his  pupils.  The  school  visiter  there 
presented  him  with  the  medal,  with  an  appropriate  address. 
He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  schools  to  family  and  State, 
of  the  improvements  which  had  been  introducea,  and  of  the 
gratitude  which  was  due  to  the  prince  for  his  efforts  and  aid, 
and  concluded  with  saying  that  he  hoped  he  would  carry  the 
image  of  so  good  a  ppnce  not  only  on  his  heart,  but  in  it. 
The  Prefect  then  presented  the  autograph  letter  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  with  an  address  to  the  audience  which  crowded  the 
church,  in  reference  to  its  kind  expressions  of  interest. 

After  these  ceremonies  were  concluded  with  prayer,  a  fes- 
tive repast  was  provided,  which  was  enlivened  at  intervals 
by  vocal  music  in  four  parts,  performed  by  skilful  musicians, 
accompanied  by  cheers  of  applause  to  the  prince  and  the  gray 
headed  hero  of  the  jubilee  from  the  full  hearts  of  the  guests. 
A  spectator  observes  that  every  one  who  remarked  the  effect 
of  this  festival  must  have  perceived  that  a  deep  impression 
was  made  upon  all  present,  which  increased  their  loyalty  to 
their  prince,  and  their  respect  for  the  profession  of  teachers, 
and  gave  new  courage  to  those  who  were  present,  to  devote 
themselves  with  undivided  efforts  to  their  important  vocation. 
What  a  contrast  is  this  to  the  spirit  so  extensivelv  prevalent 
in  our  own  country !  *  He  is  an  old  school  master,^  is  a  phrase 
that  with  few  exceptions  assumes  the  tone  of  pity  or  contempt. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  few  should  seek  to  attain  such 
an  unenviable  distinction  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  men 
worthy  of  the  station  should  be  found  willing  to  occupy  it  on 
such  terms  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  our  urgent  and  in- 
creasing wants  ?  Would  that  the  great  men  and  nobles  of 
our  country  would  condescend  to  imitate  the  example  of  an 
European  Sovereign !    Would  that  the  parents  of  our  country 
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might  be  equally  disposed  to  honor  those  to  whom  they  com* 
mit  the  honor  and  welfare  of  their  children. 

Another  practice  in  the  countries  of  Europe  most  en- 
gaged in  education,  which  is  sometimes  adopted  in  the  north- 
em  States,  and  serves  to  promote  the  same  objects  and  to  give 
new  importance  to  the  school  and  its  guardians,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  community.  We  allude  to  the  solemnities  which  attend 
the  opening  ot  a  new  school  house.  Surely,  a  building  erect- 
ed as  a  temple  of  humanity,  an  asylum  for  the  preservation 
and  culture  of  childhood,  a  nursery  for  the  future  pillars  of 
the  church  and  guardians  of  the  State  ^— deserves  to  be  con- 
secrated to  its  objects  as  solemnly  and  with  as  deep  reflection 
as  any  which  can  be  provided  for  human  use.  The  follow- 
ing will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
ceremony  is  conducted  in  a  German  village. 

In  the  village  of  Reichenbach,  the  solemnities  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  school  house  were  recently  celebrated.  The 
teachers  of  the  inspection  districts  were  collected  in  full  as- 
sembly. The  pupils,  teacher,  and  school  conunittee  of  the 
village,  met  with  them  in  the  new  building,  and  walked 
thence  in  procession  to  the  church,  accompanied  by  vocal 
music.  The  school  inspector,  in  this  case  a  clergyman,  de- 
livered an  excellent  discourse,  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
After  the  termination  of  the  religious  service,  the  procession 
returned  to  the  school  house,  and  were  addressed  by  the  vil- 
lage pastor,  on  the  objects  to  which  the  building  was  devoted. 
The  impression  was  evidently  happy  upon  all  present — and 
the  school  house  will  unquestionably  be  regarded  with  more 
interest  and  visited  with  more  affection  and  reverence  in  con- 
sequence of  the  associations  produced  by  the  solemn  manner 
in  which  it  was  consecrated  to  its  important  purposes,  by  the 
most  venerable  and  excellent  members  of  the  community, 
and  by  the  general  sympathy  these  ceremonies  produced. 

In  reference  to  this,  as  well  as  many  similar  subjects,  Eu- 
ropeans recognise,  more  fully  and  practically  than  we  do,  that 
man  is  a  being  of  sense  as  well  as  of  intellect,  and  that  while 
it  is  necessary  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  reason,  it  is  also 
important  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  the  senses,  as  the 
most  direct  medium  of  access  to  the  heart,  in  order  to  impress 
and  fix  these  convictions.  In  the  zeal  of  our  reformers  to  escape 
from  the  excessive  attention  to  externals  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  have  reduced  the  forms  of  religion  to  a  simplicity, 
nearly  resembling  the  nakedness  of  a  skeleton  —  and  the 
same  spirit  pervades  us  too  much,  as  a  people,  in  reference  to 
solemn  ceremonies  on  other  occasions ;  or  at  least  those  who  are 
be  capable  of  devising  and  conducting  such  scenes.    Those 
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who  can  be  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusieism  by 
mere  reflection  and  reading,  do  not  remember  that  the  mass 
of  men  have  neither  time  nor  capacity  to  embrace  the  same 
tones  of  thought ;  that  they  have  not  the  same  sensibihty  to 
intellectual  objects ;  and  that  they  need  tiie  aid  of  the  au- 
thority of  superior  minds,  presented  in  the  tangible  shape  of 
public  solemnities,  in  which  they  take  a  part,  to  give  them  the 
proper  impulse  in  the  right  direction.  We  cannot  better  illus- 
trate our  meaning,  than  by  referring  you  to  the  account  of 
the  ceremonies  at  the  openinff  of  the  London  school,  and  the 
festival  scenes  at  Hofwyl.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that 
the  skilful  managers  of  insignificant  and  pernicious  institu- 
tions and  plans,  and  the  advocates  of  falsehood,  seldom  fail 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  senses,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  allow  truth  and  important  objects  to  be  cast  into  the 
shade,  by  depriving  them  of  natural  and  appropriate  orna- 
ments. Even  the  Deity  has  condescended  to  render  his  own 
revelations  attractive  by  the  most  striking  ornaments  of  style 
and  imagery,  as  well  as  to  clothe  the  flowers  of  the  field 
with  beayty.  Let  us  not  seek  to  be  wiser  and  more  pure  and 
spiritual  than  our  Maker ! 

We  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  remarking  how  delight- 
ful is  the  eflTect  of  vocal  music,  in  the  open  air,  especially 
when  conducted  in  several  parts  by  manly  voices.  When  it 
came  from  a  band  of  travelling  apprentices  in  the  streets  of  a 
village,  it  has  often  led  us,  and  other  passers  by,  to  stop  and 
listen  to  it.  The  songs  ^f  the  German  students,  in  their  noc- 
turnal walks,  have  often  made  us  regret  that  their  voices  were 
not  tuned  to  higher  subjects.  The  chants  of  the  Catholic 
processions,  altnough  they  were  in  opposition  to  our  religious 
views,  often  touched  us  to  the  heart.  And  when  such  perform- 
ances issue  from  a  full  choir  of  powerful  voices,  expressing 
noble  and  just  sentiments,  the  effect  was  irresistible  —  and  we 
could  realize  all  that  is  said  of  the  power  of  music. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMON  EDUCATION. 
FAREWELL   TO   SCHOOLS  —  WELCOME     TO    SELF-IMPEOVEMENT. 

Tlionuis.  Well,  Robert,  here  we  are  taking  our  last  home- 
ward journey  from  the  school  house.  Farewell  to  school  is 
rather  a  hard  word  after  all.  1  confess  I  feel  sad,  and  I  can- 
not help  it,  though  I  know  there  will  be  pleasant  things 
enough  yet 
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Robert.  Yes,  Thomas,  changes  always  make  us  feel  sad  at 
first,  and  yet  changes  we  must  have,  as  we  grow  older ;  and 
80  far  changes  have  always  brought  to  me  something  pleasant 
along  with  them.  1  remember  how  pleased  I  was,  when  I 
first  trudged  along  this  very  road  to  school.  I  felt  sad  enough 
when  I  started  from  home,  but  I  was  in  high  glee  before  I  got 
to  the  school  house.  And  now  perhaps  1  Fhall  feel  as 
happy  as  I  did  then,  if  I  don't  halloo  and  caper  quite  as  much. 
Come,  Thomas,  let  us  cheerily  say,  Farewell  to  schools  and 
welcome  to  self-improvement.  That  must  be  the  watch  word, 
now.  We  shall  have  our  own  school  house  and  our  own 
school  master  left  yet !     Hurrah  for  that ! 

T,  Well,  then.  Farewell  to  schools  and  welcome  to  self-im" 
provement.  But  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  say  it  than  to  fulfil 
it.  What  if  we  bid  self-improvement  welcome,  and  then 
pass  our  ten  years  or  our  twenty  years,  without  improving 
ourselves  at  alii    That  would  be  a  sorry  welcome,  Robert. 

R.  Sorry  indeed !  but  what  need  is  there  of  that  7  What 
need  of  passing  ten  years,  or  one  year,  or  one  month,  or  even 
one  day,  without  some  improvement?  I  am  quite  sure  we 
ought  to  know  how  to  help  ourselves  by  this  time.  It  is  a 
pretty  business  if  we  have  oeen  apprenticc&to  the  schoolmas- 
ter these  ten  years  and  more,  and  have  learned  nothing  of 
the  art  of  self-improvement.  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  be  able 
by  this  time  to  do  something  ourselves,  without  him;  to  lay 
out  our  work  and  sharpen  our  own  tools. 

T.  Yes,  yes.  I  can  lay  out  wort  enough  for  myself.  I 
have  no  doubt  about  that.  But  I  do  not  feel  so  sure  of  keep- 
ing the  tools  sharp.  I  have  found  the  master's  help  and  en- 
courageipent,  and  even  the  general  plan  of  the  school,  a 
great  advantage.  Somehow  I  have  been  apt  to  be  sharper  at 
school  than  at  home.  At  least,  I  could  take  hold  better,  and 
I  could  do  anything  better.  How  shall  we  manage  to  make 
ourselves  take  hold,  Robert? 

R.  We  shall  not  manage  at  all  unless  we  are  determined. 
I  have  always  found  that  a  resolute  will,  was  strong  enough 
for  all  I  had  to  do.  I  have  been  in  bed  sometimes  in  the 
morning,  dreading  to  get  up,  and  thinking  it  impossible  to  get  up 
and  then  in  half  a  second  bounded  out  upon  the  floor.  That's 
the  way  we  must  manage,  and  we  shall  not  be  dull  and  stupid. 

T.  Well,  my  Robert,  you  answer  so  well  I  must  try  you 
again ;  for  I  really  have  another  fear.  I  have  found  that  the 
schoolhouse,  and  the  regular  lessons,  and  the  master's  author- 
ity were  a  great  help  to  me  in  rousing  my  own  resolution,  and 
fixing  my  own  will.  As  long  as  I  go  to  school,  I  have  got 
to  attend  to  my  lessons,  and  have  them  well,  and  be  ready  at 
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ihe  regular  times ;  and  there  are  no  '  ifs'  nor  '  ands'  about  it. 
So  I  was  always  brought  up  to  say  to  myself.  But  when  I 
go  to  master  Tkomas^^  schoolhouse  and  have  master  Thomas 
lor  my  schoolmaster,  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  as  indolent  as  I 
am;  and  that  between  4fs'  and  ^ands,'  I  shall  find  myself 
at  a  very  poor  school.    I  shall  want  a  master,  Robert  ? 

R.  That  is  a  hard  one,  Thomas.  I  dare  not  say  that  Rob- 
ert's schoolhouse  and  Robert's  schoolmaster  will  keep  Robert 
to  his  business  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year.  It  is  one 
thing  to  resolve  —  to  will  —  and  give  a  sudden  spring,  and 
another  to  hold  on  steady  at  what  one  is  not  obliged  to  do, 
and  what  he  may  leave  undone  without  having  any  body  to 
find  fault  with  him.  You  are  the  steadiest  fellow  after  all, 
and  you  ought  to  answer  your  own  question. 

T,  That  I'm  sure  I  cannot,  to  my  own  satisfaction.  At 
any  rate,  any  answer  I  can  give  I  shall  have  to  prove  hereaf- 
ter. However,  we  may  as  well  settle  it  first  as  last  how  we 
are  to  govern  ourselves.  That  is  what  we  have  got  to  do. 
We  may  as  well  find  out  how  to  be  our  own  masters,  first  as 
last  All  the  direction  1  can  give  is  for  us  to  lay  out  for  our- 
selves regular  lessons  and  times,  and  to  call  ourselves  to  as 
strict  an  account  as  a  good  schoolmaster  would.  We  are  ca- 
pable of  planning  as  well  as  doing,  and  can  form  a  plan  of 
self-direction  as  vigorously  as  we  can  make  a  sudden  start 
Since  God  designed  that  we  should  grow  to  be  men,  we  must 
be  able  to  do  for  ourselves,  what  in  childhood  he  has  taken 
care  should  be  done  for  us.  We  can  govern  ourselves  as 
well  in  the  improvement  of  our  minds  as  we  can  in  the  care 
of  our  farms.  As  to  somebody  to  find  fault  with  us,  if  we 
do  not  do  our  work,  he  has  given  us  a  monitor  within,  that 
I  am  sure  will  chide  us  severely  if  we  grow  remiss. 

R.  Well,  then,  whatever  else  we  may  have  to  do,  we  can 
improve  ourselves,  at  least  by  little  and  little.  If  we  have 
the  will  we  shall  find  the  way,  and  if  we  have  a  constant  and 
governing  will,  we  shall  hold  on  our  way ;  and  we  shall  not 
be,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  where  we  are  now.  No,  nor  at 
the  end  of  one  year.  No,  nor  even  at  the  end  of  one  day. 
Every  day  will  give  its  small  increase,  until  it  will  become 
great     '  Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.' 

T.  That 's  the  very  thing;  *  little  by  little.'  Look  Robert, 
and  s^  where  we  are :  how  far  we  have  got  from  the  school- 
house.  Only  see — half  a  mile !  Here  we  are,  by  the  great 
oak  tree — only  by  taking  these  short  steps.  Not  Goliath 
himself,  could  have  sprung  here  at  one  bound.  But '  little  by 
little,'  here  we  are;  and  that  in  no  very  long  time,  either. 

R.  Yes,  Thomas,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  yet 
11 
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without  schools,  even  though  it  be  by  little  and  little.  These 
little  steps  would  measure  the  whole  earth  if  we  should  only 
keep  on  walking.  Why  in  about  a  thousand  days  —  in  three 
years — we  could  walk  around  the  world ;  we  could  do  it  easily 
in  four  or  five,  if  we  had  but  a  fair  path  like  this.  So  we 
need  not  fear  if  we  only  have  a  good  path  before  us.  Now 
suppose  that  tomorrow  I  read  ten  pages  in  the  book  the 
schoolmaster  recommended  to  us ;  how  long  would  it  take  me 
to  read  it  through,  reckoning  three  hundred  days  to  the  year? 

T,  Robertson's  Charles  the  5th.  Why,  the  four  volumes 
contain  perhaps  1700  pages.  One  hundred  and  seventy  days, 
or  about  half  a  year,  would  finish  the  whole. 

R.  Yes,  and  do  it  well.  For  I  am  sure  I  could  read  it 
carefully  at  the  rate  of  ten  pages  a  day,  and  read  it  over  and 
think  it  over  so  often  that  1  should  have  it  all  *  at  tqj  fingers' 
ends'  in  six  months,  and  all  that  '  by  little  and  little'  —  very 
little  and  little  indeed. 

T,  Yes,  and  you  might  even  do  as  the  schoolmaster  ad- 
vised. You  might  write  out  a  summary  or  analysis  of  it,  and 
thus  learn  at  the  same  time,  how  to  express  your  own  thoughts 
in  writing. 

R,  Yes,  and  after  that,  I  could  find  time  enou^  for  news- 
papers— for  *  belter  skelter*  reading ;  miscellaneous,  I  suppose 
1  should  call  it.  See,  what  did  he  promise  us  if  we  would 
read  that  one  book,  and  write  such  an  analysis? 

T,  I  can  tell  exactly,  for  I  wrote  down  his  words  as  he 
was  speaking.    See,  here  are  my  notes. 

1.  You  will  get  a  habit  of  reading  and  study  which  may 
last  your  life  time. 

2.  You  will  be  prepared  to  understand  and  enjoy  any  other 
book  of  ancient  or  modem  history. 

3.  You  will  be  capable  of  understanding  and  pursuing  any 
other  study,  which  you  may  suppose  will  be  useful  to  your- 
selves or  others.    You  will  make  men  of  yourselves. 

4.  You  will  be  more  capable  of  business,  and  more  likely 
to  be  steady  in  its  pursuit. 

R.  If  half  of  these  come  to  pass,  we  shall  do  better  out  of 
school  than  we  have  ever  done  in  it. 

T.  Yes,  Robert,  and  I  suppose  the  master  would  say,  that 
is  the  very  reason  why  you  went  to  school,  that  when  you 
became  a  man,  you  might  be  able  to  do  without  it  better  than 
you  ever  did  with  it.  If  we  had  not  been  apprentices  in  the 
rismily  and  the  school,  we  should  not  surely  nave  been  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  self-improvement. 

R.  Well,  Robert,  we  can  but  try.  I  mean  to  begin  with 
the  history  immediately ;  and  besides  that,  I  intend  to  study 
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the  history  of  every  bird  I  see.  I  can  make  my  obserrations 
at  least,  and  I  can  find  a  good  d^l  to  read  about  them  too. 

T,  Well,  I  mean  to  look  out  for  the  plants,  and  make  a  list 
of  all  I  can  find  ;  and  try  to  learn  how  they  are  formed,  and 
their  uses. 

Schoolmaster.  (Coming  up  from  behind.)  Why,  masters, 
you  get  homeward  slowly.  You  seemed  very  much  engaged. 
You  did  not  probably  know  how  close  I  was  upon  you. 

T.  I  hope  you  have  not  heard  all  that  we  have  been  saying. 

5.  NO)  but  from  what  I  did  hear,  I  should  think  you  had 
said  nothing  that  you  need  to  be  ashamed  of.  So  you  are  to 
know  every  bird,  Robert;  and  Thomas  is  to  know  ewexy 
plant;  ana  if  you  talk  with  one  another  about  them,  why 
then,  I  suppose  each  one's  knowledge  will  become  the  other's. 
But  have  you  forgot  the  history  ? 

T.  No,  sir ;  but  these  are  a  sort  of  field  studies. 

S.  True;  but  you  will  find  an  advantage  in  studying 
them  in  the  house,  also.  Other  people  you  know,  have  ob- 
served birds  and  plants  before  you.  You  must  read  as  well 
as  see.  You  hact  better  get  White's  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
bourne,  at  least.  But  do  not  try  to  do  too  many  things  at 
once,  do  one  thing  at  a  time  —  take  it  easy  —  keep  steady  — 
do  not  be  worried  if  you  seem  to  get  on  slowly  —  and  you 
will  get  forward.  I  should  like  to  know  how  far  you  have 
advanced  five  years  hence. 

T.  Five  years !  That  is  a  great  while.  We  do  not  know 
what  may  happen  in  that  time. 

iS.  No  matter.  Seek  for  knowledge  as  for  hidden  treasure, 
and  with  all  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  God  your  Saviour. 
Then  come  what  will,  all  will  be  well.  You  remember  your 
old  teaeher  Mr  C,  in  the  common  school  he  learned  enough 
lo  be  his  own  teacher,  and  in  the  midst  of  business  was  a 
self-improving  man,  growing  in  all  knowledge ;  and  when  his 
death  came  quickly,  he  was  ready  to  die ;  saying  with  his  last 
breath  to  those  around  him  -^  ^  I  would  not  exchange  situa- 
^008  with  any  of  you.' 


WRITING   DESKS, 


We  have  received  from  an  unknown  source  the  following 
interesting  and  important  questions  in  regard  to  writing  desks. 
We  are  glad  to  have  questions  proposed,  even  if  we  should 
be  unable  to  answer  them,  because  it  exhibits  a  spirit  which 
we  rejoice  to  see  stirring. 
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« 

Mr  Editor  —  What  should  be  the  proper  height  and  slope 
of  a  writing  desk  ?  Should  not  it  vary,  in  both  these  respects, 
if  for  sitting  or  standing? 

Do  you  consider  the  study  chair,  with  a  side  desk,  altogeth- 
er  objectionable  7  Or  might  it  not  be  used  without  disadvan- 
tage to  health,  if  its  desk  were  higher  than  it  commonly  is, 
brought  more  in  front  of  the  writer,  and  perhaps  flat,  instead 
of  sloping?  An  answer  to  these  queries  in  your  next  immber, 
will  oblige.     Yours.  P.  GL 

There  is  a  little  ambiguity  in  the  first  question  proposed  by 
our  correspondent.  He  asks  whether  the  height  and  slope  of 
a  writing  desk  should  not  vary  if  for  sitting  or  standing.  He 
cannot  surely  mean  to  inquire  whether  the  height  of  a  desk 
at  which  we  stand  to  write  should  not  be  greater,  absotutely, 
than  one  at  which  we  sit ;  for  every  body  knows  that  it 
should.  But  if  he  means  to  ask  whether  there  shoufd  not  be 
a  variation  both  of  height  and  slope  to  accommodate  the  vary- 
ing size  of  individuals  of  differing  ages,  at  school  and  else- 
where, whether  they  stand  or  sit,  the  case  is  altered;  though 
even  then  there  could  be  but  one  answer ;  and  that  an  affirm- 
ative one. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  there  is  a  difficulty  of  exactly  adapt- 
ing the  desks  in  a  public  school  to  the  size  of  the  occupants. 
AU  that  can  well  be  done,  we  believe,  is,  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  desks  constmcted  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
oldest  class  of  writers  usually  attending  the  school,  another 
number  to  a  younger  class,  and  so  on.  Even  m  this  way,  as 
is  quite  obvious,  many  will  not  be  exactly  accommodated. 

The  exact  height  of  a  writing  desk,  for  a  given  individual, 
we  conceive  to  be  a  height  which  will  permit  the  right  upper 
arm,  when  the  bod)''  is  erect,  and  the  person  sitting  square 
on  the  bench  or  seat,  to  hang  loosely  from  the  shoulder  ;  and 
the  lower  arm,  that  is  the  part  below  the  elbow,  to  rest  tightly, 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  desk,  as  the  hand  moves  over  it. 
We  know  that  some  teachers  object  to  this  positioci  on  the 
ground  that  it  removes  the  writing  too  far  from  the  eye  of  the 
pupil ;  but  we  think  that  experience  will  show  this  objection 
to  be  without  weight. 

As  to  the  slope  of  a  writing  desk,  we  have  long  been  of 
opinion  that  it  should  not  be  sloping  at  all.  The  details  of 
most  kinds  of  common  business  in  Kfe,  will  not  admit  of 
sloping  desks.  The  great  majority  of  pupils  will,  after  all, 
perform  their  writing  on  those  which  are  horizontal.  Why 
then  should  they  not  be  trained  to  it  at  once?  And  what 
special  advantages  does  the  sloping  desk  afford,  even  to  the 
youngest  tyro? 
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In  regard  to  *  the  study  chair,  with  a  side  desk,'  we  have 
no  objection  at  all  to  its  occasional  use,  if  so  constructed  that 
the  person  occupying  and  writing  at  it  sits  upright  and  has  his 
right  arm  free.  Any  position  which  cramps  the  upper  ex- 
tremities or  compresses  the  chest,  we  deem  exceptionable. 


SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS. 

[The  theory  ofichool  exhibition*^  was  set  forth  in  an  article  of  our  last  vol- 
ume. The  following  article  shows  the  thing  in  practice,  at  least  in  ene  of  itt 
forms.] 

A  CUSTOM  had  for  some  time  prevailed,  in  the  town  where 
I  was,  of  bringing  together  all  the  schools  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  for  public  examination.  They  usually  assembled,  in 
one  of  the  Churches.  The  avowed  object  of  the  visitors  was 
to  excite  public  interest  in  behalf  of  Common  Schools,  as 
well  as  excite  the  pupils  to  increased  effort.  Whether  the 
real  object,  might  not  have  been  to  save  time  to  the  visitors, 
I  never  knew ;  and  if  it  were,  I  could  hardly  blame  theni) 
unpaid  as  they  were  for  their  services. 

Of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom,  however,  I  had  nevei 
heard  till  towards  the  close  of  my  school,  when  a  gentleman 
observed,  one  day,  that  he  understood  there  was  to  be  a  meeting 
of  the  schools,  shortly.  I  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  meeting ; 
upon  which  he  stated  as  above.  But  the  matter  was  soon 
settled  by  a  public  invitation  from  the  proper  authority. 

To  such  a  meeting,  I  was  entirely  opposed;  first,  from  dif- 
fidence. Nothing  embarrassed  me  more  than  to  be  concerned 
in  anything  which  required  speaking  or  acting  before  a  large 
concourse  of  people.  I  had  always  kept  open  doors  at  my 
school  room ;  and  had  not  only  invited,  but  urged  people  to 
visit  me  there ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  drudgery 
of  going  abroad  to  be  exhibited. 

Secondly,  I  denied  its  usefulness.  The  great  object  of 
these  examinations  —  whether  made  at  the  schoolhouse  or 
the  meetinghouse,  is,  or  should  be  to  ascertain  the  progress  and 
standing  of  the  pupils.  The  visitors  are  supposed  to  have 
already  examined  the  schools,  at  least  once,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  term ;  and  now  it  is  required  to  know  how  much  pro- 
gress they  have  made.  This  I  insist,  cannot  be  so  well  done 
abroad,  as  at  home,  in  their  own  aocustomed  places  and  seats. , 

Thirdly,  I  regarded  the  practice  as  injurious  to  health.  — 
The  winter  schools  usually  closed  about  the  first  of  March  — 

11* 
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the  very  worst  season  for  taking  little  ehildren  abroad  twa, 
three,  four  or  five  miles,  and  detaining  them  all  day  for  public 
exhibition,  especially  as  some  are  sure  to  be  thinly  clad. 

For  these  reasons,  1  at  first  refused  to  go,  and  gave  out 
that  such  was  my  determination.  A  few  seemed  glad  of  my 
refusal ;  but  generally  it  was  not  so.  The  scholars,  them- 
selves, were,  many  of  them,  very  far  from  being  satisfied: 
and  the  parents  were  more  dissatisfied  than  the  children.  I 
believe,  however,  I  could  have  carried  my  point  with  the 
children,  had  the  parents  expressed  no  opinion. 

They  could  not  endure  that  other  schools  should  attend, 
and  not  their  own.  Their  school  always  had  stood  high,  they 
said;  and  in  more  than  one  instance  had  been  pronounced  the 
best,  at  these  public  meetings.  And  now  if  they  should  not 
attend  at  alt,  they  feared  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  confes- 
sion of  inferiority. 

With  me,  the  last  consideration  would  have  weighed  very 
little.  I  knew  how  much  we  had  done,  during  the  winter, 
and  how  much  we  had  left  undone.  I  knew  that  though 
my  pupils  were  not  all  of  them  as  brilliant  as  might  be,  their 
knowledge  was  in  general  substantial.  There  had  been  few 
set  lessons  for  exhibition  when  visitors  came  —  common  as 
the  practice  then  was  in  schools.  They  usually  read  through 
the  book,  in  course ;  and  if  visitors  were  present,  whether 
they  were  of  the  public  Board,  or,  from  families  —  in  short, 
let  them  be  whom  they  might  —  the  scholars  usually  read 
the  lesson  assigned  them  at  the  close  of  a  previous  reading. 
And  the  same  was  true,  in  general,  of  spelling  lessons,  6cc, 

I  was,  therefore,  fully  prepared  to  submit  my  school,  fear- 
lessly to  the  examination  —  the  thorough  examination — of 
any  body  who  might  choose  to  look  in  upon  us ;  but  I  was 
not  willing  to  go  abroad,  and  exhibit  ourselves  to  the  public 
mze.  But  it  seemed  to  no  purpose  to  oppose  the  current  — 
The  parents  thought  their  children  as  good  as  others;  and 
like  others,  they  must  be  exhibited.  So  I  at  last  consented 
to  go. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  no  fourth  of  March  was 
ever  more  tedious.  I  could  stem  the  blast  very  well ;  and  so 
could  my  older  boys;  but  to  take  the  little  boys  —  ami  espe^ 
cially  the  little  girls  —  and  expose  them  to  such  severity  of 
weather,  was  what  1  was  utterly  unwilling  to  do,  could  it 
have  been  avoided.  But  what  help  was  there  for  it?  Go  we 
mu^t,  if  half  of  us  were  made  sick  by  it. 

To  make  it  a  thousand  times  worse,  the  meetinghouse  in 
which  we  were  to  assemble,  stood  on  one  of  those  high  bleak 
places  which  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  seemed  wont 
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to  consider  —  like  the  Moabites  of  old  —  as  more  sacred  than 
plains  and  valleys ;  besides,  the  house  itself  was  not  more 
than  half  warmed. 

A  platform  was  erected  iii  front  of  the  pulpit,  which  the 
schools  were  required  to  ascend,  one  at  a  time,  for  perform- 
ance. There  were  nine  schools  in  the  town,  and  each  occu- 
pied the  platform  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  according  to 
size  and  circumstances.  Of  course,  the  exercises  took  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  1  cannot  describe  them  minutely ; 
it  would  require  a  volume ;  let  me  give,  however,  a  specimen. 

One  gentleman,  whose  influence  had  been  considerable  in 
*  getting  up'  this  foolish  farce,  and  who,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, was  at  the  same  time  committee  and  teacher  both, 
had  now  on  the  platform,  a  fine  opportunity  to  setoff  his  tal- 
ents. He  was  almost  seventy  years  of  age,  had  been  much 
in  the  habit  of  teaching  district  schools,  and  thought  he  had 
attained  well  nigh  to  perfection  in  the  art.  —  It  was  past  the 
day  of  wigs,  but  he  came  with  hair  powdered,  and  as  nearly 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  wig  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
and  with  all  the  assurance  and  authority,  which  belong  to 
that  ancient  and  venerable  appendage. 

Tn  his  exhibition  of  his  school,  there  was  but  one  thing 
which  indicated  a  wonderful  degree  of  that  wisdom  which 
age  and  experience  are  apt  to  assume,  whether  or  not  they 
merit  it.  This  was  a  reading  exercise.  He  was  in  the  daily 
habit  of  requiring  a  whole  class  of  his  pupils  to  read  the  same 
verse  or  paragraph  together.  This  exercise  has  its  advanta- 
ges; but  it  is  not  the  top  stone  of  perfection  in  teaching,  as 
this  old  man  seemed  to  regard  it. 

He  had  selected,  for  this  purpose  and  for  this  day,  the  sev- 
enth chapter  of  Revelations.  All  being  ready,  and  the  signal 
being  given,  the  exercise  conunenced.  It  was  read  slowly  and 
distinctly,  but  in  a  key  which  was  wholly  unnatural,  and 
with  a  force  which  was  almost  deafening. 

The  oddity  of  the  exercise  secured  universal  attention  ; 
the  attention  of  the  old  gentleman  himself  among  the  rest 
He  was  delighted  with  the  silent  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the 
performance.  His  powdered  wig  was  displayed  exactly  over 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  his  giant  form  was  as  erect  —  heav- 
enward—  as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of  ascending  thither. 
But  when  they  came  to  read  in  a  tone  that  must  have  awe- 
struck every  person  not  duly  prepared  for  it  by  previous 
notice,  the  words  *  Of — ^the — tribe — of — Juda — were — sealed 
— twelve— thousand,'  &c.,  the  old  gentleman  was  in  an  ec- 
stacy ;  and  the  audience  were  scarcely  less  gratified.  Had  it 
been  a  British  audience,the  exercise  would  have  been  applaud- 
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ed  by  loud  clapping,  and  I  know  not  but  the  old  gentleman 
would  have  arisen,  at  least  as  far  as  the  ceiling,  as  Moham- 
med's coffin  did.  However,  as  it  was,  he  did  not  ascend,  but 
remained  on  the  earth  to  teach  by  his  example  several  y^rs 
longer.  I  believe,  indeed,  he  never  taught  another  school ; 
nor  was  it  necessary,  since  he  had  Inrought  the  art  so  near 
the  summit  of  perfection. 

But  our  turn  to  exhibit,  at  length  came ;  and  with  some 
twentyfive  or  thirty  pupils,  I  ascended  (pale  with  cold  and 
diffidence)  the  platform.  My  school  was  not  quite  all  pre- 
sent ;  a  few  were  absent.  If  there  was  a  timid  or  feeble  boy 
or  girl  who  did  not  venture  abroad,  it  was  usually  one  of  my 
very  best  pupils ;  and  if  I  had  a  blockhead,  who  might  as 
well  have  staid  at  home  as  not,  he  was  sure  of  being  present 

We  'got  through,  however ;  and  for  ought  I  could  learn, 
with  much  credit.  Indeed,  it  was  very  currently  reported, 
in  our  own  district,  that  our  school  was  pronounced  by  the 
committee  to  be  the  best ;  and  many  believe,  to  this  day,  that 
such  was  the  fact.  There  was  one  difficulty  in  the  way  ef 
my  believing  the  story ;  for  I  found  that  the  parents  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  other  schools  had  learned  that  theirs  too  were 
the  best ;  and  all  from  the  mouth  of  the  same  Board  of  Vis- 
itors and  examiners.  The  truth  was  that  the  board  gave  no 
opinion  of  merit,  and  made  no  comparisons ;  such  a  course 
not  being  their  object.  The  opinions  were  either  uttered  by 
somebody  else,  or  were  mere  inferences. 

But  as  I  have  already  said,  we  got  through ;  and  nobody 
was  ever  more  glad  than  I  was,  to  have  it  so.  Many  child- 
ren took  severe  colds,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them 
lost  their  lives. .  The  mischief  actually  done,  in  the  way 
of  laying  a  foundation  for  rheumatism,  consumption,  and 
fever,  was  unquestionably  sufficient,  in  the  aggregate,  could 
it  all  have  fallen  upon  a  single  individual,  to  have  destroyed 
him ;  and  perhaps  several  of  them.  Yet  as  no  one  was  kill- 
ed outriffht,  nobody  complained,  except,  perhaps,  myself.  I 
preached  long  and  loud  against  the  custom,  and  did  all  in  mv 

Eower  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  event;  with 
ow  much  success,  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  that  thou^ 
I  taught  school  in  the  same  town  several  winters  afterward, 
I  never  heard  of  any  more  meetings  of  the  schools. 
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SELECT  SCHOOLS  FOR  FEMALES. 

Mb  Editor  —  For  several  years  past,  the  Seminary  with 
which  I  am  connected,  ha3  supplied  some  teachers  for  select 
schools,  and  some  principals  for  Female  Seminaries,  in  a  great 
proportion  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  I  have  endeavored  to 
do  all  in  my  power,  to  aid  females  preparing  to  teach,  to  qual- 
ify themselves  for  useful  stations,  and  to  have  them  respec- 
tively occupy  such  as  they  could  fill  to  the  best  advantage. 
With  pupils  of  such  a  character  as  those  now  under  my  care, 
the  labor  of  preparing  them  for  extensive  usefulness,  seems 
less  arduous,  than  that  of  stationing  them  in  their  appropriate 
fields  of  action.  Not  because  those  qualified,  are  not  in  suf- 
ficient demand,  for  applications  are  far  beyond  our  means  of 
supply,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous,  and 
more  and  more  urgent  During  the  last  six  months  we 
have  been  obliged  to  send  no  less  than  twentyfive  negative 
answers  to  direct  applications  from  the  western  and  southern 
States,  for  teachers  to  take  charge  of  important  institutions, 
or  to  fill  in  them  a  prominent  place.  The  embarrassment 
lies  in  the  negotiation  before  the  teachers  are  located.  In 
executing  commi^ions  to  engage  teachers,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  correspondence,  and  obtain  a  pledge  from 
gentlemen  in  an  associated  capacity  to  endeavor  to  sustain  a 
school.  I  can  no  more  send  a  lady  into  the  broad  world  as  a 
teacher,  without  expecting  for  her  such  aid  as  would  be  ren- 
dered by  an  official  Board,  than  a*  mother  could  send  away 
her  daughter  without  protection.  Neither  can  I,  in  ordinary 
cases,  recommend  to  any  one  to  go  hundreds  of  miles  from 
her  friends,  when  the  responsibility  of  her  school,  as  well  as 
her  own  protection'shall  rest  only  on  one  individual.  Waving 
all  other  considerations,  the  frailty  of  human  life,  seems  a 
sufficient  objection.  Besides,  such  a  course  would  not  be 
suited  to  establish  the  best  principles  for  promoting  the  cause 
of  education. .  Much  time  and  energy  might  be  saved  to  all 
concerned,  if  those  who  apply  for  teachers,  would  have  a  com- 
mittee ready  for  action,  before  they  make  the  application. 

If,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  you  thinkthat  the  sug- 
gesions  in  the  accompanying  article  will  be  useful,  vou  are 
at  liberty  to  insert  it  in  the  columns  of  the  'Annals  of  Educa- 
tion.' 

Yours  respectfully,  Z.  P.  Geant. 

fyiwich,  Feb.  11,  1837. 

In  establishing  select  schools,  one  question  should  always 
be  decided  at  the  outset.    It  is  this,  whether  the  school  shall 
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be  primarily  for  the  advantage  and  accommodation  €f(  the 
youth  in  the  place  where  it  is  located ;  ot  whether  it  shall  be 
for  the  benefit  of  those,  who  shall  resort  to  it  from  abroad^ 
This  question  being  settled,  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
objects  the  character  of  the  school  should  be  adapted. 

In  the  New  England  States,  the  progress  of  female  educa- 
tion, has  of  late,  been  impeded,  by  having  so  many  female 
schools  commenced,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
while  the  principal  object  of  their  founders,  has  been  the  ben- 
efit of  their  own  and  their  neighbors'  children.  To  this 
cause,  may  be  ascribed  the  want  of  success  in  not  a  few  of 
our  select  schools ;  the  ephemersJ  character  of  some,  that 
have  only  flashed  and  expired ;  and  the  consequent  decision, 
in  many  places,  to  attempt  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Princivle$  to  be  observed  in  establishing  a  Ladief^  School  for 
the  benefit  of  the  toum  in  which  it  is  located. — As  apreliminary 
to  the  organization  of  a  school,  or  the  selection  ol  a  teacher^ 
it  is  important,  that  there  be  formed  an  association  of  gentle^ 
men,  under  the  name  of  Trustees  or  Committees,  who  shall 
be  known  as  its  guardians,  and  the  official  protectors  of  the 
teacher;  and  whHO,  for  at  least  one  or  two  years,  shall  take 
OQ  themselves  the  pecuniary  responsibility.  If,  for  the  first 
time,^  or  the  first  year,,  the  pecuniary  responsibility  should 
incur  mueh  hazard,  so  large  a  numiber  might  pledge  themh 
selves  to  bear  their  share  in  supplying  any  denciency,  that 
no  one  need  sustain  what  he  would  consider  a  heavy  burden. 
This  course  is  suited  to  create,  or  rather  to  bring  into  exer- 
^e,  the  interest  of  many  families  in  behalf  of  the  school ; 
and  the  tendency  is  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  loeasurea 
as  will  secure  its  prosperity. 

A  lady  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  an  educator,  needs 
the  countenance,  and  the  aid  of  such  an  organization.  Pew 
indeed,  are  prepared  to  commence  a  school  without  it ; '  and 
of  those  few  a  still  less  number  are  willing  to  go.  among 
strangers,  and  engage  in  the  arduous  business  of  educatioii, 
without  the  pledged  cooperation  of  some  responsible  body. 
A  committee  of  three  is  ordinarily  much  more  efficient  than 
a  board  o{  thirteen,  or  even  of  seven,  or  of  fivow  If,  howev^ 
er,  the  number  of  officers  is  large,  their  business  may  be  d(me 
by  an  efficient  executive  committee. 

^Whether  this  board  of  officers  be  few  or  many,  one  of  their 
number  should  act,  in  things,  of  minor  importance,  as  their 
agent ;  and  be  prompt  in  attending  to  the  interests  of  the  school. 
It  is  important  that  this  agent  should  be  an  efficient  man,  one 
who  places  in  some  good  degree  a  just  estimate  on  education, 
who  has  a  tact  at  busiuesa^^who  takesi  enlarged  view$^-^ 
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who  possesses  a  good  share  of  independence  of  character, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  supporters  of  the  school. 

A  building  fitted  for  use,  and  supplied  with  some  books  of 
reference,  and  essential  articles  of  apparatus,  should  be  fur- 
nished free  of  rent,  by  the  founders  of  the  school,  so  that  the 
funds  arising  from  tuition,  may  be  sufficient  to  secure  well 
qualified  teachers,  and  as  great  a  number  as  the  interests  of 
the  school  may  demand. 

In  a  select  school  for  females,  in  a  country  town  or  village  in 
United  States,  studies  in  English  should  either  comprise  the 
whole  course  pursued,  or  they  should  have  so  prominent  a 
place  as  to  give  character  to  the  school. 

The  tuition  of  the  scholars,  of  whatever  age  or  attain- 
ments, who  attend  to  English  studies  only,  should  be  the  same. 
It  should  be  paid  at  entrance,  and  no  deduction  made  for  ab- 
sence except  in  case  of  protracted  sickness. 

All  the  pupils  should  enter  the  first  day  of  the  term. 
Should  any  be  admitted  after  the  school  is  in  operation,  they 
must  necessarily  be  a  heavier  tax  on  the  school,  than  if  they 
had  entered  at  first ;  and  justice  would  require  that  their 
tuition  fees  be  increased,  rather  than  diminished.  In  many 
points  of  view,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  it  is  often  an  injury 
to  the  school,  and  to  the  cause  of  education,  to  admit,  out  of 
season,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  tuition. 

The  rate  of  tuition  should  be  in  proportion  to  other 
expenses  in  the  general  style  of  living  in  the  neighborhood ; 
and  the  compensation  of  the  teacher  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  rate  of  tuition  paid.  In  all  cases,  the  committee  should 
be  responsible  to  provide  for  the  teacher  a  home ;  and  if  pos- 
sible, under  such  circumstances,  that  she  will  feel,  that  for 
the  time  being,  it  ii  a  home. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  might  pay  her  travelling  expenses 
to  the  place  of  her  labors,  and  a  compensation  equal  to  the 
amount  of  tuition  paid  by  twelve  scholars.  Let  this  be  the 
teacher's  salary  for  any  number  of  scholars  less  than  twenty. 
In  each  case  the  number  exceeds  twenty,  let  the  teacher  re- 
ceive a  specified  proportion,  say  half,  of  what  is  paid  by  all 
between  that  number  and  thirty.  If  the  number  exceed  thir- 
ty, she  might,  or  rather  she  must,  have  an  assistant ;  and  she 
should  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  her  own  assistant. 

All  the  money  paid  K)r  tuition,  besides  what  is  necessary 
for  the  remuneration  of  teachers,  and  for  contingences,  should 
be  appropriated  to  supplying  apparatus ;  and  none  devoted  to 
paying  for  the  requisite  accommodations  of  the  school.  These 
should  be  furnished  by  donations  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  the  subscribers,  all  other 
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things  being  equal,  the  greater  will  be  the  personal  inteix^st 
felt  in  the  school. 

Text  books  should  be  selected  with  care,  and  seldom 
changed.  Each  pupil  should  be  supplied  with  the  books 
necessary  for  her  being  classed  to  the  best  advantage. 


(For  the  Annate  of  Bdoeation.) 
CHARACTER  OF  DR  KEAGT. 


[We  have  received  from  a  highly  respectable  source,  the 
following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  oistinffuished  educa- 
tor and  philanthropist,  Dr  John  M.  Keaoy,  of  Philadelphia.] 

Mr  Editor  —  You  have  probably  heard  of  the  death  of 
our  friend  Dr  Keagy.  The  decease  of  such  an  individual, 
you  will,  no  doubt,  deem  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Annals  of 
Education ;  for  of  all  who  have,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
faithfully  endeavored  to  elevate  the  aims  of  education  and 
improve  existing  methods  of  instruction,  none  have  labored 
more  assiduously  or  more  successfully  than  our  late  friend. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  offer  you  an  adequate  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  one  whose  life  is  so  well  worthv  of  being 
recorded,  not  only  as  a  rare  instance  of  amiable  ana  enlight- 
ened worth,  but  as  a  brief  history  —  within  the  sphere  of 
action  occupied  by  the  deceased,  —  of  effective  effort  in  the 
departments  of  practical  philanthropy  and  of  general  educa- 
tion. I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Dr  K.,  for  a  good  many  years ;  but  of  the  particulars  of  his 
early  life  I  am  not  informed.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  take  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  circumstances  which  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  as  a  branch  of  en- 
lightened philanthropy ;  for  every  particular,  in  the  history  of 
a  mind  like  his,  is  a  source  of  instruction.  I  only  know  that 
his  peculiar  impressions  of  the  importance  of  education  to 
the  well  being  of  humanity,  induced  him  to  relinquish,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  the  practice  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  office  of  instruction.  He  labored 
arduously  and  indefatigably,  for  several  years,  in  the  duties 
of  this  vocation,  at  Harrisbure,  the  capital  of  our  State ; 
teaching  on  a  plan  original,  ana  eminently  successful,  a  vejry 
numerous  school  of  a  public  character,  and  editing,  at  the 
same  time,  an  instructive  and  interesting  paper,  entitled  the 
Christian  Monitor,  — a  publication  well  adfapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  arousing  the  general  attention  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
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cation,  and  diffusing  the  most  salutary  impressions  of  a 
moral  and  religious  character.  During  this  active  period  of 
his  life,  he  embodied  some  of  his  views  on  the  philosophy  of 
instruction  in  language,  in  a  little  work  entitled  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  Primer.  The  same  views  were  afterwards  more  fully 
developed  in  his  prefatory  introduction  to  Oswald's  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,  a  work  which  is  now  extensively  intro- 
duced in  high  schools  and  academies,  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  engrossing  and  exhausting  occupations  in  which  Dr 
K.  was  employed  in  Harrisburg,  proved  too  much  for  his 
health,  already  delicate;  and  the  libersd  proposals  of  a 
wealthy  and  intelligent  member  of  (he  society  of  Friends, 
coinciding  with  his  own  decided  predilection  for  a  seminary 
which  should  combine  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of 
agriculture,  with  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  education,  induced 
him  to  accede  to  an  arrangement  by  which  he  might  realize 
his  views,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  his  health.  The  in- 
dividual with  whose  aid  he  was  enabled  to  carry  this  plan 
into  effect,  removed  not  long  after,  to  the  State  of  Ohio ;  and  Dr 
K.  whose  philanthropic  views  and  purposes  connected  with 
education,  were  now  generally  known,  was  selected  as  a 
proper  person  to  take  charge  of  the  flonse  of  Refuge,  an  insti- 
tution for  the  reformation  and  instruction  of  youth,  then  in 
its  incipient  stage. 

The  impaired  health  under  which  Dr  K.  habitually  labored, 
rendered  such  a  task  too  arduous  for  his  physical  frame ;  and 
he  relinquished  it,  though  not  without  regret,  for  the  less  ex- 
hausting charge  of  an  academy  in  this  city.  In  this  station 
he  continued  for  some  time  successfully  employed  till,  on  the 
recent  reorganization  of  the  college  at  Carlisle,  in  this  State, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy in  that  institution.  The  duties  of  this  station  he  was 
proceeding  to  enter  upon,  when  a  severe  pulmonary  attack 
rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  to  continue  active  exertion 
in  any  form  of  teaching.  From  the  effects  of  this  attack  he 
never  fully  recovered ;  and,  after  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  a 
pulmonary  decline,  he  withdrew,  not  long  since,  from  the 
toils  and  sufferings  of  life.  His  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  new  rural  cemetery  at  Laurel  Hill,  a  beautiful  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  not  far  from  this  city.  I  mention 
this  circumstance,  not  as  in  itself  important,  but  as  harmon- 
izing, most  happily,  in  association,  with  the  vivid  love  of  na- 
ture, and  the  pure  taste,  which  were  so  conspicuous  traits  in 
the  character  of  the  deceased.     For  the  christian  philanthro- 
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Sist  and  to  the  enlightened  teacher,  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  Dr 
[.  will  call  up  no  ordinary  feelings. 

The  character  of  our  departed  friend  was  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  the  noblest  elements.  He  was  devoutly  pious,  with- 
out a  particle  of  bigotry  or  sectarianism.  He  blended,  in  his 
personal  character,  the  christian,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
man  of  letters,  to  a* degree  which  not  only  ennobled  him  as  a 
man,  but  exalted  and  adorned  the  profession  which  he 
adopted.  I  have  seen  but  few  teachers  who  identified  them- 
selves to  such  an  extent  with  the  noblest  results  of  self-cul- 
ture, or  who  seemed  to  live  so  much  in  the  exercise  of  thought. 
You  could  not  converse  for  a  few  minutes  with  Dr  K.  with- 
out perceiving  that,  to  him,  the  main  interest  of  life  was  its 
relation  to  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  being.  Next  to  the 
deep  interest  which  he  took  in  whatever  concerned  the  melior- 
ation of  humanity,  was  his  delight  in  expansive  theories 
which  blended,  in  the  happiest  manner,  the  fruits  of  his  pro- 
fessional studies  in  physiology,  with  the  physiological  func- 
tions of  man.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  under  circum- 
stances of  leisure,  he  would  probably  have  given  to  the 
world  one  of  the  most  instructive  volumes  ever  compiled  on 
such  topics.  His  views  of  intellectual  culture  were  founded, 
in  part,  on  the  theory  of  Pestalozzi.  But  he  possessed  too 
much  originality  of  mind,  and  too  much  genuine  philosophy, 
to  adopt  any  system  which  was  not  verified  in  his  own  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher ;  and  he  was  a  man  too  well  versed  in 
the  school  of  practice  to  adopt  or  propose  anything  visionary 
in  its  character,  or  futile  in  its  tendency. 

A  prominent  characteristic  of  Dr  Keagy's  mind  was  a 
highly  cultivated  taste ;  and  to  this  was  added  an  uncommon 
refinement  of  manners.  There  was  an  air  of  native  dignity 
and  grace  stamped  on  his  habits  of  expression  and  of  action. 
In  his  presence  you  always  felt  that  you  were  in  communica- 
tion with  a  man  of  superior  powers  and  attainments.  Were 
all  teachers  such  as  he,  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
would  acquire  new  impressions  of  the  instructor's  vocation. 
Dr  K.  was  not  more  strikingly  characterized  by  superior  re- 
finement than  by  sincere  and  unpretending  kindness.  This 
cordial  benevolence  diflused  itseli  over  the  whole  man,  and 
tinged  all  his  intercourse  with  society.  The  esteem  and  at- 
tachment which  he  elicited,  were  correspondent  to  his  attrac- 
tive character ;  and  his  genuine  modesty  was  the  crowning 
attribute  of  his  excellence. 

For  the  members  of  the  profession  in  which  he  labored,  he 
has  bequeathed  a  noble  endowment,  in  the  eloquent  and 
inspiring  example  which  he  has  left  them. 

PhUadelpkui,  24M  Jan.  1837. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Education  Conyektion  at  Taot. 

A  CouDty  Convention  of  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  educatkm 
was  held  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  on  the  37th  of  Jan.  last.  From  numerous  im- 
portant resolutions  which  were  passed,  we  have  selected  the  following: 

*  Retolved^  1.  That  while  we  fully  concur  in  the  sentiment  that  the 
school  should  be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible,  we  deprecate  in  the 
stronnfest  manner,  such  injudicious  remarks  as  are  to  be  met  with  almost 
every  week  in  the  public  prints,  denouncing  teachers  as  *  petty  tyrantt;* 
and  *  their  discipline  as  calculated  to  break  scholars'  spirits,'  &c.  We 
conceive  such  observations  to  be  dictated  by  ignorance,  and  that  they 
tend  in  a  great  measure  to  produce  that  insubordination  which  severity 
alone  can  quell. 

S.  That  we  do  not  consider  it  advisable  for  teachers,  in  their  associate 

*  capacity,  whether  in  convention  or  forming  societies  for  the  promotion 

of  the  cause  of  e  tucation,  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  merits  of 

school  books,  or  to  exert  any  influence  over  individual  schools  in  the 

selection  of  text  books. 

8.  That  it  is  incumbent  on  parents  and  guardians,  to  visit  and  encour- 
age teachers  in  their  schools,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention 
neglect  of  co-operation  between  parents  and  teachers,  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  decline  of  interest  in  our  schools. 

4.  That  the  elements  of  natural  science,  including  an  outline  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology  should  be  made  a  part  of  popular  education. 

5.  That  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend  the  Bible  as  the  great  text 
book  in  moral  science  —  and  hope  that  in  all  our  schools  it  may  ever  be 
found  as  the  companion  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.' 

The  Convention  also  recommend  the  study  of  minerals,  plants,  and 
animals,  in  school,  as  well  as  practical  geometry,  including  drawing  and 
mensuration  ;  and  they  urge  upon  Christian  ministers,  of  every  denom- 
ination, an  increased  attention  to  common  education.  We  have  seen 
nothing  from  that  quarter,  which  indicated  sounder  views  on  the  wihr 
ject  of  common  education,  than  the  sentiments  of  this  Convention. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  Troy  Teachers'  Society  held  itt 
Second  Anniversary,  and  had  a  public  supper,  at  which  toasts  were 
drank.  The  sentiments  of  these  toasts  were  in  general  well  enough ; 
but  we  are  ashamed  to  find  so  respectable  a  society,  sanctioning  by  its 
example  a  custom  unworthy  of  the  present  day  and  age ;  especially  n 
society  for  promoting  so  good  a  cause  as  that  of  education.  It  is  indeed 
said,  in  the  Troy  Whig,  that  they  dispersed  at  eleven  ( !)  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  *  in  a  fine  flow  of  spirits ;'  but  we  hope  the  meeting  imm 
m^emnedvriihoMijiefif. 
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PCHOBBCOT  ASSOCIATIOH   OF  ^TeAOHBES. 

This  Aflsociation  held  a  raeeting  od  the  S8th  of  Dec.  last,  at  Exeter, 
Maine,  which  was  highly  respectable  in  point  of  numbers  and  intereat. 
Besides  the  addresses  and  discussions  of  the  meeting,  a  list  of  thirteen 
important  resolutions  was  passed,  from  which  we  select  the  nine 
following;  the  others  being  of  a  local,  rather  than  of  a  general 
nature. 

*  RtBohUion  SL  That  next  to  our  temples  of  worship,  our  sehoolhou- 
MS  are  the  glory  of  New  England. 

*  8.  That  common  schools  are  the  schools  of  the  people,  and  require 
•nr  patronage  as  patriots,  and  as  members  of  a  free  Repablic. 

*  &  That  the  qualifications  of  school  teachers  of  this  country,  require 
the  establishment  of  a  Seminary,  designed  expressly  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  business  of  ieaehing. 

*%.  That  our  Superintending  School  Committees  violate  their  oaths, 
in  permitting  teachers  of  doubtful  morii£r  or  quaUfieaHon$i  to  engage  io 
•ehools  under  their  supervision,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
they  should  understand  the  branches  of  education  upon  which  they 
^  certify"  teachers  **  well  qualified.'* 

*  9.  That  parents  mistake  the  true  interests  of  their  children,  when 
they  teach  them  to  prefer  tveo/tA  to  knowled^,  and  that  a  goodidueaHon 
is  the  *'  richest  legacy"  a  parent  can  leave  hi  child. 

*  lOw  That  although  we  consider  the  compensation  received  by  our 
public  teachers,  far  too  low,  still,  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  association 
to  monopolize  the  business    of  teaching,  or   to  raise  the  wages  of 
teachers,  any  fiuther  than  can  be  done  by  the  eonsetU  and  vfish  of  an 
enlightened  community. 

School  Books  usbd  is  Massac bvsbtts* 

The  following  list  of  the  School  Books  used  in  Massachusetts,  is  col- 
lected from  the  printed  abstract  of  the  returns  lately  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  imperfect  condition  of  the  returns,  so  far  as  names 
of  books  are  concerned,  rendered  it  impossible  for  either  the  Secretary 
or  any  one  else  to  determine,  in  every  instance,  what  particular  book 
was  meant ;  entire  accuracy  must  not  therefore  be  expected.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  there  are  no  serious  or  important  errors.  We  have 
endeavored,  in  general,  to  arrange  the  books  of  the  varions  classes  in  an 
order  which  shall  indicate  which  are  most  used.  Thus  of  the  geogra- 
phies, Olney's,  Woodbridge's  and  Worcester's  appear  to  be  more  used 
than  any  others ;  next.  Smith's,  Parley's,  &c.  The  Spelfingand  Read- 
ing books  we  have  put  into  one  division,  liecause  so  many  are  intended 
to  combine  both  these  purposes  that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  most  caace, 
to  make  a  distinetion. 
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RiADiNO  AND  Spelling  Books. 

Emerson^s  Natioaal  Spelling  Book,  and  Introduction ;  Cumming's, 
Webster's,  Worcester's,  Alger's,  Perry's,  Hazen's,  Sears',  Fowle'8,New 
York,  Kelley's,  Marshall's,  Lee's,  Cobb's,  North  American,  Primary, 
Elementary,  and  Perry's  Pronouncing  Spelling  Books,  Angell's  Unioa 
Series  ;  Nos.  1  to  5.  Introduction  to  Cuuiming's,  Worcester's  Sequel  to 
the  Spelling  Book,  Hazen's  Speller  and  Defiuer,  Worcester's  and  Frank- 
lin Primer.  Child's  First  Book  ;  Infant  School  Manual ;  American 
and  Easy  Primer;  Child's  Assistant;  Young,  First,  Third  Class,  Na- 
tional, Rhetorical,  Analytical,  Murray's,  Improved,  English,  Classical, 
Mt  Vernon,  Ecletic,  Boston,  American,  Intelligent,  Select,  Merriam's, 
Columbian,  Popular,  Common  and  Historical  Beadert;  Popular  Lea- 
sons  ;  Book  for  Massachusetts  Children  ;  Boston  Primary  Reading 
Lessons  ;  Porter's  Reading  Books;  American  First  Class  Book;  Emer- 
son's 1st,  3d,  and  3d  Claas  Books ;  Pierpont's  First  Class  Book  ;  Easy 
Lessims  ;  Child's  Guide  ;  Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book;  Sullivan's 
Moral  Class  Book  ;  Story's  Abridgement ;  Constitution  of  the  United 

States ;  Introduction  to  the  Young   Reader ; to  the  Analytical 

Reader  ; — to  Murray's  Reader  ;  Pierpont's  Introduction  to  the  Nation- 
al Reader  ;  Colburn's  Selections  from  Miss  Edgeworth  ;Hildreth's  View 
of  the  United  States ;  Sequel  to  Hildreth's  United  States ;  — to  the  Ana- 
lytical Reader ;  —  to  Popular  Lessons,  —  to  Easy  Lessons ;  —  to  the 
Chilli's  Guide  ;  Scientific  Class  Book  ;  Tales  of  Greece  ;  Worcester's 
1st,  Sd,  Sd,  and  4th  Books;  Hall's  Reading  Book,  Fourth  Class  Book  ; 
Columbian  Class  Book ;  General  Class  Book ;  Child's  Compan- 
ion ;  Boston  Lessons  for  Primary  Schools ;  Parley's  Magazine ;  Col- 
bum's  1st,  2d,  and  Sd  Reading  Books ;  Young  Lady^s  Class  Book ; 
Putnam's  Sequel ;  Willard's  Reading  Book  ;  National  Preceptor  ; 
Conversations  on  Common  Things  ;  Brief  Remarker ;  Irving's  Colum- 
bus ;  Abbott's  Young  Philosopher  ;  Watts  on  the  Mind ;  Alger's  Pro- 
nouncing Testament,  and  the  Bible. 

Grammars. 

Murray's,  Smith's,  Smith's  Murray's,  Parker's,  GreenleaPs,  Brown's, 
Hobb's,  Frost's,  Pond's,  Parker's  and  Fox's,  Lowth's,  logersoll's.  Hall's, 
Pond's  Murray's,  Putnam's  Murray's,  Alger's  Murray's,  Webster's, 
Kirkham's,  Kirkland's,  Hamlin's,  Cummings',  Russell's  Murray's, 
Smith's  Productive,  and  Brown's  Catechism.  Frost's,  Parker's  and 
Fox's  Exercises  in  Parsing. 

GXOORAPBIXS. 

Oloey's,  Woodbridge's,  Worcester's,  Parley's,  Smith's,  Malte  Brun'ss 
Hall's,  Field's,  Goodrich's,  Cummings',  Brinsmade's,  Blake's,  Huntings 
ton's,  Morse's,  Hale's,  Hildreth's,  Middlesex,  Willard's,  Boston  Atlaa* 
Woodbridge's  First  Stepa,  and  Woodbridge's  Geographical  Copy  Book. 
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AtlTHMBTICS. 

Etnereon'd  First,  Second,  and  Third  ParU  of  the  North  American 
Arithmetic  ;  Colburn*8  Firat  Leasons  and  Sequel ;  Smithes,  Parley'a, 
Walsh's,  Robinaon's,  DaboU's,  Adam's,  Hall's,  Greenleafs,  Botham's, 
Temple's,  Introduction  to  Smith's,  Youth's,  Beecher's,  Scholar's,  Pike's, 
Root's  and  White's. 

HiSTORIIS. 

Goodrich's  United  States;  Hale's,  Emerson's^  Webster's,  and  Daven- 
port's do.  Peter  Parley's  History  ;  Goodrich's  1st,  3d,  and  Sd  Booka 
of  History  ;  Blake's,  Hildreth's,  Butler's,  Worcester's,  Robbins',  and 
Child's  H'lstories ;  Hildreth's  History  of  MassachusetU ;  Williams* 
History  of  the  Revolution ;  Master's  Elements  ;  Worcester's  do.; 
Wbelpley's  Compend ;  American  Revolution,  and  Emerson's  Questions 
to  Goodrich's  Ui^ited  States. 

DiCTIOKARIBS. 

Walker's,  Webster's  Abridged,  Worcester'b,  Johnson's,  Todd's  Walk- 
er's, Todd's  Johnson's,  Perry's,  Child's  and  Grund'a. 

Chemistry. 

Comstock's,  Blake's,  and  Conversations. 

Philosophy.  , 

Blake's,  Comstock's,  Conversations,  and  Swift's. 

Geometry. 

Grund's,  Holbrook's,  Bruce's,  Playfair's,  and  Walker's. 

ASTROKOMY.  '*'         T 

Wilkins',  Bailey's,  Blake's,  and  Herschell's. 

School  Masters  in  Norway. 

Though  living  in  very  small  communitiefi,  far  apart  from  each  other, 
scattered  over  a  wild  mountainous  country,  cut  by  long  fiords,  or  arms 
of  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  deep  rivers  and  stormy  lakes,  the  poor 
Norwegians  contrive  to  secure  very  generally  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion and  religious  instruction.  Both  of  these,  indeed,  are  provided  for 
by  the  wholesome  laws  of  the  country.  The  schoolmaster  of  each  dis- 
trict makes  a  regular  progress  from  village  to  village,  from  farm  house 
to  farm  house,  having,  at  times,  to  go  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  at  a 
stretch,  and  this  in  the  midst  of  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  through  froet 
and  snow,  the  peasantry  being  too  much  occupied  during  their  short 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  (which  seasons,  taken  altogether,  scarcely 
exceed  four  months  of  the  year,)  to  be  able  then  to  devote  any  time  to 
in-door  application.  The  schoolmaster  receives  his  food  and  lodging 
from  the  principal  fanners  of  the  district,  and  all  the  inhabitanta  who 
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caoDot  read  are  obli^^  by  law  to  go  to  him  for  iDstniction:  the  master 
receives  a  trifliDg  fee  —  some  two  or  three  stivers  —  from  each  pupil ; 
and  his  whole  income,  putting  ande  bis  meat  and  lodging,  which  he  gets 
gratis  during  his  journeys,  rarely  exceeds  thirty  or  forty  dollars  the  year. 
They  are  welcome  wherever  they  go,  and  seem  generally  to  lead  a  very 
contented  life.  In  some  of  the  remote  districts,  they  not  only  carry  the 
light  of  education,  but  all  the  news  current  in  those  thinly  peopled  tran- 
quil regions ;  and  their  arrival  at  a  farm  or  village  is  looked  upon  as  an 
event,  and  held  as  a  holiday.  —  Christian  Register, 

Sbmiharibs  for  Teachers  ik  Massachusbtts. 

The  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  have  addressed 
to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  a  Memorial  praying  them  to  devise 
measures  of  some  sort  for  the  better  education  of  Teachers,  as  the  only 
effectual  practical  method  of  elevating  our  common  schools.  After 
presenting,  in  strong  language  and  sound  argument,  their  reasons  for 
their  petition,  they  remark  as  follows  : 

'  We  therefore  pray  you  to  consider  the  expediency  of  instituting,  for 
the  special  instruction  of  teachers,  one  or  more  seminaries,  either  stand* 
ing  independently,  or  in  connection  with  institutions  already  existing  ;  as 
yon  shall,  in  your  wisdom  think  best. 

We  also  beg  leave  to  state  wha^  we  conceive  to  be  essential  to  such  a 
seminary. 

1.  There  should  be  a  professor  or  professors,  of  piety,  of  irreproacha- 
ble character  and  good  education,  and  of  tried  ability  and  skill  in 
teaching. 

i.  A  library,  not  necessarily  large,  but  well  chosen,  of  books  on  sub- 
jects to  be  taught,  and  on  the  art  of  teaching. 

8.  School  rooms,  well  situated,  arranged,  heated,  ventilated  and 
furnished,  in  the  manner  best  approved  by  experienced  teachers. 

4.  A  select  apparatus  of  globes,  maps  and  other  instruments  most  use- 
ful for  illustration. 

5.  A  situation  such  that  a  school  may  be  connected  with  the  seminary, 
accessible  by  a  sufficient  number  of  children,  to  give  the  variety  of  an 
ordinary  district  school.' 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  also  observe,  with  much  pleasure,  that 
efforts  are  still  making  to  procure  legislative  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
s  Teachers'  Seminary  in  the  county  of  Plymouth. 

Schools  m  Italy. 

According  to  Valery,  there  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  states,  sixty  dis- 
trict schools  {regionmies)  which  are  conducted  by  laymen,  and  which 
inscmet  about  900  children  and  youth.    There  are  seven  schools  of 
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church  music  which  give  gratoitout  instruction  to  ahout  SOO  pupils  ; 
seven  others  to  as  many  as  9,000.  The  school  of  St  Nicholas,  in  the 
Strada  Giulia,  is  a  model  school.  At  the  close  of  the  day's  labor,  about 
eighty  children  of  laborers  are  here  collected  and  gratuitously  instructed 
by  ecclesiastics.  In  the  singing  schools  the  first  principles  of  drawing 
are  taught  Some  of  the.  rules  are  worthy  of  note.  Corporeal  punish* 
ment  is  to  be  rare  and  always  moderate  ;  and  no  deformed  person  is 
allowed  to  be  an  instructor,  lest  the  children  should  laugh  at  him  ;  a 
genuine  Italian  trait 

In  other  parts  of  Italy,  less  can  be  said  for  education.  The  continen- 
tal government  of  the|Two  Sicilies,profess,as  a  principle,  that  every  place 
shall  have  a  public  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  reading, 
writing  and  accounts.  If  the  piinciple  were  carried  into  practice  there 
would  be  1790  schools.  But  there  are  as  many  as  thirty  populous  towns 
entirely  destitute. 

The  general  education  of  girls  has  scarcely  been  thought  of.  At 
Naples,  indeed,  there  are  two  royal  colleges  for  the  daughters  of  people 
of  rank,  in  which  common  accomplishments  are  taught.  In  a  statisti- 
cal work  respecting  Naples,  published  in  1839,  by  L.  Galanti,  it  is  stated 
that  of  3000  girls  who  have  gone  to  school,  not  one  fiAh  have  actually 
learned  to  read. 

From  a  statistical  article  upon  the  Abruzzi,  printed  in  1858,  in  the 
**  Echo"  of  Milan,  the  following  account  is  taken.  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
man  who  can  either  write  or  read.  Few  seem  to  make  any  efifort  to 
better  their  condition.  Most  of  the  peasantry  are  involved  in  debt  — 
Ignorance  increases  ;  books  are  becoming  scarce  ;  private  librariee  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  and  public  libraries  there  are  none.  The  whole 
province  depended  on  two  liook  hawkers. 

Education  akd  Schools  in  CiMciirirATi. 

Cincinnati  contains  two  medical  colleges,  a  law  school,  eighteen  com- 
mon schools  —  the  schoolhouses  nearly  all  new,  spacious  and  well  fin- 
ished —  attended  by  about  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  children  over  si^ 
years  of  age,  at  an  average  cost  for  tuition,  of  eight  dollars  a  year  ; 
besides  numerous  classical  and  elementary  academies. 

Not  ablb  to  Rbad. 

• 

In  those  parts  of  Philadelphia  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Soutb- 
wark  andjthe  Northern  Liberties,  containing  4,600  colored  persons,  about 
300  of  whom  are  said  to  be  of  a  suitable  age  to  be  at  school,  only  1000 
adults  and  an  equal  number  of  children  can  read ;  and  out  of  1,380  per- 
sons in  the  Northern  Liberties,  only  93  can  write.    This  ignoranoe,  id 
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the  midfll  of  ftB  enlightened  republic  is  wholly  inexcasable.  Who 
wonld  ha?e  belieTed  that  only  one  in  thirteen  of  the  colored  people  of  a 
large  district  of  Philadelphia  could  ereu  write  their  names  ?  Yet  we 
make  the  statement  from  respectable  Philadelphia  papers.  Surely, 
there  is  blame  somewhere ! 

School  ComrBiiTioif  at  Tavktov. 

A  Convention  of  Delegates,  from  most  of  the  towns  in  Bristol  County, 
in  this  State,  was  held  at  Taunton,  in  this  State,  on  the  36th  of  January, 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  general  system  of  education,  and 
especially  upon  the  best  means  of  improTing  the  public  schools.  The 
number  of  delegates  present  was  from  seventy  to  eighty,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  one  of  much  interest.  The  following,  among  many  other  im- 
portant resolutions,  drawn  up  by  MrH.  6.  O.  Colby,  from  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose,  were  adopted.  We  beg  leave,  in  particular,  to  refer 
our  readers  to  that  which  alludes  to  the  election  of  School  Committees: 

Re$otv€df  1.  That  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Control  for  the  su- 
pervision of  Common  Schools,  with  a  Secretary,  as  recommended  in  the 
late  annual  message  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth, 
would  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  be  a  highly  salutary  measure, 
and  well  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  of  our  Common 
Schools. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  purpose  of  concenti'ating  our  efibrts  up- 
on this  subject,  to  form  a  Couuty  Association  of  the  friends  of  education. 

S.  That  is  the  duty  of  all  the  friends  of  education  to  exert  themselves 
in  their  several  towns  to  procure  the  election  of  suitable  persons  as  pru- 
dential Committee  men  in  the  several  school  districts,  and  especially  of 
independent,  interested  and  thorough  going  friends  of  education,  as 
members  of  the  School  Committees. 

4.  That  we  regard  the  office  of  instruction  as  highly  honorable,  and 
second  in  importance  to  no  other  vocation,  and  that  we  regard  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  this  great  office,  as  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  regard 
of  all  good  men,  and  to  the  respect  and  patronage  of  the  community. 

PXBIODICALS  ON   EoUCATIOlf. 

We  have  noticed,  in  another  part  of  this  number,  the  loss  which  the 
eause  of  education  has  sustained,  in  the  death  of  the  excelleut  Dr  • 
Keagy.  But  there  is  another  loss,  in  the  same  region,  of  a  different 
character,  which  we  must  not  wholly  pass  over.  We  allude  to  the 
*  Schoolmaster  and  Advocate  of  Education'  which  has  for  several  years 
been  a  coadjutor  in  the  cause  we  profess  to  serve,  and  whose  labors  will 
not,  we  trust,  be  soon  forgotten. 
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It  is  painful  to  witness  the  demise  ef  standard  works  in  this  deparc-' 
ment,  where  their  ninuber  is  so  few.  We  had  hoped  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  now  beginning  to  open  her  ejres  to  the  importance  of 
education,  and  especially  common  or  district  school  education,  would  be 
able  to  sustain  one  periodical  on  this  subject*  But  our  hopes,  it  seems, 
were  not  well  founded.  The  *  Sqhoolmaster^  is  no  longer  '  abroad'  -^  it 
has  gone  tbe  way,  we  believe,of  most  of  its  predecessors. 

The  <  Ladies'  Magazine,'  which  has  been  for  nine  years,  deroted,  in 
part,  to  female  education,  has  recently  lost  its  identity,  and,  Kke  many  a 

*  better  half,'  assumed  the  name  of  a  worse  one.    It  is  tmited  with  the 

*  Lady's  Book,'  a  periodical  of  much  interest ;  but  far  less  important,  in 
its  tendencies  on  sound  literature,  morals,  and  education. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  this  subject.  While  we  thus  record  the 
death  of  one,  and  what  is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  another  standard 
work  and  hitherto  valuable  ally,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
the  appearance,  on  the  stage  of  action,  of  two  other  monthly  papers 
on  education  —  the  '  Common  School  Advocate  and  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion,' at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  the  *  Conmion  School  Advocate'  of 
Cincinnati.  We  have  seen  the  first  number  of  each  of  these  works, 
and  are  pleased  with  their  general  appearance,  and  the  correctness  of 
their  doctrines.  Papers  of  a  smaller  kind,  are  also  proposed,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  The  car  of  education  is  evidently  going  rap- 
idly forward ;  with  how  much  wisdom  it  is  guided,  the  future  will  alone 
determine. 

A  few  of  our  newspapers,  have,  of  late,  taken  hold  of  the  sebject  of 
education,  especially  of  common  education.  This  is  favorable.  Feeble 
and  inefficient  as  our  own  efforts  may  be,  while  cofnpelled,  as  we  have 
hitherto  been,  to  labor  almost  single  handed,  this  sort  of  co-operatiou  is 
extremely  cheering.  We  might  give  the  names  of  many,  which  have 
of  late  taken  up  the  subject  of  common  schools  ;  but  have  only  room 
for  that  of  the  ^  Vermont  Chronicle,'  of  Vermont ;  <  Zion%  Herald'  and 
the  '  Christian  Watchman,^  of  this  city,  and  the  *  Providence  (R.  I.^ 
Journal'  Would  that  the  same  spirit  and  zeal  were  manifested  by  all 
the  guardians  of  public  opinion,  throughout  our  country  t  Would  that 
all  the  editorial  corps  —  and  their  readers,  too,  for  the  fault  is  more  with 
readers  than  with  editors  —  while  they  are  zealous  to  support  our  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  would  show  equal  wisdom  and  zeal  In  endeav- 
oring to  elevate  the  condition  of  families  and  schools ;  and  in  seeking 
to  promote  that  early  education  without  which  our  boasted  institutione 
vrill  ere  long  be  like  the  '  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision^'  with  '  scaiee  a 
wreck  behind.* 
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Record  or  Coictkriations  on  thb  Gospels^  held  in  Mr  AN 
cott's  School ;  ODfoldiog  the  Doctrine  and  DiscipliDe  of  Human 
Culture.  Vol.1.  Boston:  Jamei  Munroe  &  Co.  1836.  12mo. 
pp.264. 

This  is  one  of  the  moat  curious  books  of  ihe  daj.  Its  beautiful  exte* 
rior — its  excellent  type,  white  paper,  and  broad  clear  margins  —  first 
attract  us.  Then  we  find  in  it,  the  living  voice  ;  the  teacher  discoursing 
witli  his  pupils.  And  as  we  proceed  with  its  pages,  we  are  told  not 
what  $knUd  6«,  but  what  i$  doing.  It  is,  in  one  word,  just  what  its 
title  imports ;  a  record  of  a  scries  of  every  day  conversations. 

The  grand  principle  on  which  the  teacher  constantly  proceeds,  that 
of  enlai^ng  the  mental  domain  and  elevating  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  pupil  —  not  by  accretion,  but  by  a  development  from  within  —  can- 
not fail  to  strike  favorably  every  thoughtful  and  intelligent  educator. 
We  believe  this  great  work  —  moral  and  spiritual  culture  —  has  been,  and 
still  is  almost  utterly  overlooked  ;  and  that  Mr  A.,  in  his  way,  does  it 
justice.  We  believe,  that  this  culture  —  the  thing  here  aimed  at  —  is 
precisely  what  should  be  aimed  at  in  all  early  education,  as  of  para- 
mount importance. 

In  regard  to  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  teacher,  as  they  develope 
themselves  in  the  progress  of  the  <  conversations,'  we  have  nothing  to 
say,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  this  is  not  the  place  for  religious  dis* 
cnssion;  and  secondly,  because  we  are  not  sure  we  understand  him. 
Above  all,  when  he  tells  us  that  he  deems  whatever  he  finds  in  the  con- 
■ciousnesB  of  childhood,  *  when  spontaneous,  a  revelation  of  the  same 
Divinity  as  was  Jesus,'  we  feel  that  there  is  something  intended  either 
beyond  us,  or  bordering  on  the  mystical. 

We  do  not  commend  the  sentiments  of  the  work,  but  we  commend 
many  things  in  the  method  of  Instmction  and  education  which  it  devel- 
opes.  We  would  not  encourage  mysticism,  but  we  would  gladly  encour- 
age simplicity,  truth  and  nature. 

An  Analytical  Grammar  op  the  English  Languace.  By 
Dter  U.  Sanborn,  Principal  of  Gilford  Academy.  Boston :  Marsh, 
Capen  &  Lyon.     1836.     12mo.    pp.  299. 

The  author  of  this  work  claims  for  it  a  superiority  over  its  predeces- 
sors in  two  respects ; '  first,  in  employing  a  greater  simplicity  of  language; 
and,  secondly,  in  exhibiting  a  more  perfect  system  of  instruction  and 
exereiaes,  by  which  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  ufuter$tand  and  ^pphf  what 
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he  learns,  at  every  step  of  his  progress.*  From  the  slight  examination 
we  have  been  able  to  give  it,  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  latter  re- 
spect, his  claim  is  well  founded.  As  to  *  simplicity  of  language,'  we 
are  not  so  sure.  Ingersoll's  Grammar,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  are 
simple  enough,  in  their  language,  for  anything  we  can  discover.  The 
names  of  such  teachers  as  Sanborn  and  Parkhurst  (to  the  latter  of 
whom  Mr  S.  candidly  confesses  himself  much  indebted)  will  probably 
be  a  sufficient  passport  -to  the  work. 

TAk  House  I  Live  In,  or  the  Human  Body.  For  the  ase  of 
Families  and  Schools.  By  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  Author  of  the  '  Young 
Mother,'  the  '  Young  Man's  Guide,'  and  Editor  of  the  '  Library  of 
Health,'  dDc.  Second  Bdition,  enlarged.  Boston  :  Light  &  Stearns. 
1837.     18mo.     pp.  246. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  contained  an  account  of  the  frame^  of 
bones  and  muscles  only.  But  in  rewriting  and  enlarging  the  volume,  the 
author  has  added  an  account  of  the  eaverkigf  the  iporfmailf  and  the 
fitrmiure  of  the  '  house.'  He  thus  intends  it  as  a  complete  introduction 
to  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  for  the  use  of  the  young,  especially 
in  schools  ;  and  some  teachers  have  already  adopted  it.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  our  province  or  intention  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  work ;  we 
leave  that  to  others. 

Tub  Young  Laot's  Friend.  By  a  Lady.  Fourth  Edition. 
Boston :  American  Stationers'  Company.  1836.  Large  16mo. 
pp.  432. 

This  is,  in  the  main,  an  excellent  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  young  lady.  Not  for  its  novelty  ;  for  it  makes  no  claims  to  nov- 
elty or  originalty  ;  but  for  its  excellent  manner  of  presenting  plaiDt 
wholesome  well  established  truths.  If  there  be  a  trait  more  praiseworthy 
than  the  rest,  it  is  the  moral  and  social  spirit  which  it  breathes.  Works 
of  this  spirit  are  rare  in  our  bookmaking  age ;  and  are,  thereibre,  like 
gems,  the  more  valuable.  Our  only  regret  in  relation  to  this  ezcelleot 
work  is,  that  the  author  should  carry  her  notions  of  complaisance  so  far 
as  to  recommend  to  young  ladies  an  occasional  indulgence  —  rather  mod- 
erate to  be  sure— of  articles  which  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  physicians 
reject  as  injurious  to  health.  We  allude  to  wine  and  its  next  door 
neighbors. 
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VITTORINO  DA  FELTRE  j 
THE    ITALIAN   EDUCATOH   OF   THE    FIFTEENTH    CENTURT. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  like  other  sciences  and  arts,  edu- 
cation has  its  cycles  and  revolutions  —  its  reformers  and  regen- 
erators—  its  periods  of  decline  and  revival.  New  views,  have 
usually  for  a  long  period,  only  a  partial  and  local  influence,  and 
often  fall  back  into  forgetfulness.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
embodied  by  some  of  those  extraordinary  instruments  which 
Providence  raises  up  for  this  purpose,  and,  it  should  be  added, 
when  the  world  has  been  prepared  to  receive  them,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  local  reforms,  or  by  the  crying  nature  of  abuses,  that 
they  produce  results  of  a  general  and  ])ermanent  nature.  The 
biography  of  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  an  Italian  educator  of  the  fif- 
teenth century — a  roaster  spirit,  whose  influence  seemed  to 
have  been  limited  to  his  own  immediate  sphere,  although  its 
spreading  circles  may  have  been  felt  in  the  countries  upon  which 
the  light  of  the  Reformation  soon  after  dawned,  and  thus,  per- 
haps, have  extended  even  to  our  own  times,  is  deeply  interesting 
as  a  part  of  the  history  of  education  ;  and  presents  a  noble  exam- 
ple to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  same  sacred  employ- 
ment. 

This  remarkable  man  was  bom  in  an  obscure  Venetian  vil- 
lage in  1378.  His  parents  were  so  poor,  that  they  could  only 
furnish  him  an  ignorant  and  ill  educated  teacher.  The  intel- 
ligent pupil  soon  perceived  the  deficiency  of  his  instructor, 
and  hastened  to  Padua,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of 
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some  of  the  first  roasters  of  the  age.     He  was  compelled  ta 
pass  much  of  his  time  in  giving  instruction,  in  order  to  gain  his 
own  subsistence,  but  still  made  so  great   proficiency,  that  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor,  an  honor  seldom  conferred  at 
that  period.     He  would  never  consent,  however,  to  wear  the 
ring  and  other  insignia  which  were  then  worn  by  those   who 
received   this  distinction.     Not  satisfied   with   the   course  of 
studies  generally  pursued,  he  resolved  to  liecome  acquainted 
^  with  the  mathematics,  then  so  much  neglected  in   Italy,  that 
even  in  the  learned  city  of  Padua  there  was  but  a  single  instruc- 
tor in  this  science,  Pelacane,  who,  unhappily,  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  his  avarice  than  his  knowledge.     His  instructions 
in  the  University  were  confined  to  philosophy,  and  whoever 
wished  to  acquire  the  mathematics  was  compelled  to  pay  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  private  lessons.     He  demanded  from  Vittorino, 
a  compensation  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to   pay,  and   the 
zealous  pupil  in  the  hope  of  attaining  his  object,  entered  the 
service  of  Pelacane,  and  persevered  in  performing  the  most 
menial  offices  for  six  months,  with  unwearied  faithfulness^  in 
order  to  gain  his  favor,  but  without  making  the  least  impression 
upon  the  selfish  pedant«     Unmoved  in  his  resolution,  Vittorino 
then  procured  Euclid,  and  by  bis  own  unassisted   efforts,  made 
himself  master  of  the  first  ten  books,  in  six  months ;  a  thing 
unheard  of  in  those  days.     He  connected  with  this,  the  study 
of  other  mathematical  works,  and  was  soon  pre|)ared  to  give 
instructions  himself  in  this  science.     Such  were  'the  difficulties 
which,  in  that  period  obstructed  the  path  of  knowledge,  while 
they  doubtless  gave  additional  vigor  to  those  who  were  able  to 
surmount  them.     Vittorino  observed, '  I  have  much   to  thank 
Pelacane,  that  he  chose  to  make  me  a  mathematician  for  noth- 
ing.'    It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  Pelacane  soon  lost 
all  his  pupils,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  University. 

Vittorino  continued  to  pursue  eagerly  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, except  Astrology,  which  he  seems  to  have  disregarded, 
in  spite  of  the  superstition  of  the  age,  and  at  the  age  of  forty, 
commenced  the  study  of  Greek,  with  one  of  his  countrymen  at 
Venice,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  travels.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Padua,  where  he  was  received  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors, both  by  the  students  and  inhabitants,  was  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  pupils,  and  gave  instruction  to  many  gratui- 
tously. By  the  invitation  of  the  students  he  took  charge  of 
the  gymnasium,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced  more  fully 
his  peculiar  career  as  an  educator  in  1422,  by  establishing  a 
school  in  his  own  house. 

In  this  private  institution,  he  made  no  distinction  between  the 
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rich  and  the  poor,  except  that  the  former  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  which  was  employed  for  the  support  of  the  latter. 
For  himself,  he  did  not  reserve  the  smallest  compensation.  *  It 
is  gain  enough  for  me,'  said  he, '  if  my  pupils  learn  from  me  to 
live  well  and  to  speak  well.' 

The  number  of  pupils  was  limited,  and  neither  entreaties  nor 
tempting  offers  could  induce  him  to  increase  it.  All  applicantii 
underwent  a  rigid  examination,  and  the  corrupt,  and  those  v/ho 
were  destitute  of  talents  were  rejected  without  hesitation,  if  he 
subsequently  found  that  a  pupil  had  no  capacity  for  higher  stud- 
ies, he  sent  him  back  to  his  parents,  with  the  advice  that  they 
should  prepare  him  for  the  employment  for  which  he  seemed  to 
be  best  fitted.  Happy  would  it  be  for  many  a  child,  and  many 
a  parent,  if  modem  educators  would  adopt  the  same  bold  and 
decided  course.  It  would  save  society  from  many  a  useless 
incumbrance  in  tlie  learned  professions,  who  might  become  val- 
uable citizen  in  other  occupations,  and  spare  much  mortification 
and  disappointment  to  those  who  are  immediately  interested  io 
the  success  of  a  youth. 

Vittorino  was  naturally  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  inclined 
to  violence  of  passion.  In  order  to  become  master  of  himself, 
he  practised  the  utmost  tem|)erance,  avoided  every  species  of 
stimulating  food,  and  inflicted  upon  himself  many  of  those 
unnecessary  hardships  which  in  that  age  were  deemed  subser- 
vient to  a  liife  of  virtue  and  piety.  If  he  found  himself  inclined 
to  anger,  he  still  retained  sufficient  self-command  to  refrain  from 
speaking  or  acting  until  he  became  tranquil.  He  was  not  how* 
ever  satisfied  with  relying  upon  his  own  strength,  but  resorted  to 
religion  and  to  its  great  Author,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaininj^ 
the  complete  victory  over  his  evil  dispositions,  and  employed 
himself  in  doing  good  in  every  way  in  his  power,  to  the  sick, 
the  unfortunate,  and  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  to  the  ignorant. 
Instead  of  accumulating  wealth  from  the  fees  paid  by  his  nume- 
rous pupils,  he  distributed  it  to  those  who  were  needy.  At  one 
time,  he  had  seventy  pupils,  to  whom  he  gave  not  only  gratui- 
tous instruction,  but  food,  clothing,  and  the  cosdy  manuscript 
copies  of  books,  then  the  only  ones  to  be  procured,  for  the  pur- 
suit of  their  studies.  He  often  assisted  their  parents,  in  order 
that  they  might  pursue  their  studies  free  from  all  anxieties. 
When  a  pupil  had  finished  his  studies,  he  usually  gave  him  a 
valuable  book.  A  manuscript  of  Xenophon,  in  the  Laurentian 
Library  at  Florence,  still  bears  the  inscription  in  his  handwriting 
addressing  it  as  a  present  to  one  of  his  pupils,  as  a  mark  of  hu 
affection. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  restrain  the  students  of  the  gymna- 
flittffl  at  Padua  from  their  vicious  courses,  for  want  of  sufficient 
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authority,  he  withdrew  to  Venice,  and  established  there  a  second 
private  institution  for  education ;  but  Providence  had  prepared 
for  him  a  more  important  sphere  of  action.  Mantua  was,  at 
that  time,  under  thegovemment  of  the  Marquis  Francisco  Gon- 
zaga,  distinguished  for  his  heroism,  his  mildness,  his  generosity, 
and  his  love  of  splendor.  His  wife,  who  was  no  less  remarkable 
for  her  piety  and  literary  accomplishments,  than  for  her  beauty, 
bore  him  a  numerous  fiamily  ;  and  both  parents  were  anxious  to 
obtain  a  worthy  educator  fi>r  their  children.  Gonzaga,  at  length 
heard  of  Vittorino,  and  commissioned  a  Venetian  nobleman  to 
secure  him  for  this  purpose,  at  any  price  he  should  think  proper 
to  demand.  The  modesty  of  Vittorino  led  him,  at  first,  to 
decline  the  proposal,  both  on  account  of  the  responsibility 
involved,  and  his  dislike  to  a  court  life.  When  he  heard  of 
the  splendor  and  power  of  Gonzaga,  he  remarked,  '  bow  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  virtue  to  hold  the  reins  in  the  midst  of  such  pros- 
perity !'  He  feared  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  follow  the 
proper  methods  of  education  with  the  children  of  such  a  prince, 
or  enable  them  to  resist  the  temptations  with  which  they  were 
surrounded.  He  afterwards  reflected,  that  if  this  prince  hon- 
ored virtue  so  much,  his  example  would  influence  his  subjects^ 
and  that  if  he  succeeded  in  preparing  these  pupils  to  be  good 
governors,  he  should  secure  the  welfare  of  the  State  for  a  long 
time.  He  hoped,  also,  that  the  generosity  of  Gonzaga  would 
enable  him  to  acconq)Iish  his  favorite  object  in  founding  a  more 
perfect  institution  than  he  had  yet  established. 

These  motives  (for  he  would  not  hear  of  salary)  determined 
him  to  go  to  Mantua,  with  the  firm  resolution  to  leave  it  when- 
ever he  found  in  the  corruptions  of  the  court,  or  in  other  circum- 
stances, insurmountable  obstacles  to  his  methcxls  of  education. 
He  expressed  these  views  to  Gonzaga  on  his  arrival,  and  was 
assured,  that  if  he  would  undertake  the  task  of  edticatkig  his 
children,  he  should  have  unlimited  authority  to  pursue  his  own 
plans. 

A  residence  had  been  prepared  for  the  educator  and  hi&  pupils^ 
provided  with  everything  which  couM  serve  for  convenience  or 
pleasure.  Shady  walks,  peasant  gardens,  long  galleries,  a  room 
adorned  with  paintings,  a  table  supptied'with  all  the  luxuries  which 
the  age  could  furnish,  in  its  services  and  its  food,  seemed  to  justify 
the  name  of  'Gioiosa,'  or  *  The  Delicious,'  which  was  appMed  to 
this  palace.  Vittorino  found  much  which'  might  be  employed  in 
accordance  with  his  views,  but  much  also  which  was  opposed 
to  them.  In  addition  to  the  excessive  material  luxury  of  this 
princely  residence,  the  palace  swarmed  with  perfumed  servants^ 
and  proud  and  ill  educated  young  noblemen,  selected  companioos 
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for  his  pupils.  The  princes  gave  themselves  up  to  their  propen- 
sities without  reserve,  and  spent  their  time  at  the  table  or  in  idle 
amusements. 

Discouraging  as  these  appearances  were,  and  strongly  as  Vitto- 
rino  was  inclined  at  first  to  renounce  his  task,  he  finally  resolved 
to  remain  and  boldly  combat  every  difficulty .  At  first,  he  assumed 
the  position  of  an  idle  observer,  in  order  tliat  he  might  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  those  around  him, 
and  by  giving  free  scope  to  these  young  spirits,  learn  better  how 
to  guide  them.  As  soon  as  this  point  was  secured,  he  com- 
menced his  task  with  vigor ;  he  only  retained  the  less  corrupt 
and  talented  of  the  young  noblemen,  and  sent  away  the  rest, 
without  any  regard  to  their  wishes.  He  reduced  the  number 
of  the  servants,  and  assigned  to  each  a  particular  task,  which 
should  prevent  all  disorder  and  abuse  —  he  placed  a  trusty 
porter  at  the  door,  who  allowed  no  one  to  go  in  or  out  without 
his  permission,  and  thus  secured  his  pupils  from  the  tempters 
and  flatterers  who  would  otherwise  have  beset  them.  The  mode 
of  life,  clothing,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  pupils  underwent 
an  entire  change.  He  was  careful  to  see  that  his  directions 
were  rigidly  observed,  while  he  treated  those  under  his  care  with 
great  mildness,  and  made  all  these  changes  without  consulting 
his  patron,  in  order  that  rank  and  intrigue  may  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  decisions  he  made.  The  parents  of  the  young 
noblemen  who  were  dismissed,  neglected  no  means  to  injure 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  prince  ;  but  contrary  to  their  expec- 
tations, he  approved  entirely  of  the  preceptor's  measures,  and 
thus  greatly  encouraged  him  in  his  difficult  task. 

The  method  of  education  adopted  by  Vittorino  comprised 
many  things  which  are  considered  as  discoveries  of  modem 
days.  He  was  far  from  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  intel- 
lectual instruction  of  his  pupils,  but  sought  to  train  at  the  same 
time,  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  heart.  He  exercised  them  daily 
in  riding,  running,  swimming,  fencing,  and  other  active  exercises 
and  games,  suited  to  their  respective  tastes,  and  the  occupations 
to  which  tJiey  were  destined.  By  such  exercises,  he  obsen'ed 
that  not  only  the  body  is  developed  and  improved  in  strength 
and  agility,  but  the  passions  are  rendered  less  powerful,  and  the 
mind  better  prepared  for  study  and  reflection.  He  was  most 
pleased  with  those  youth  who  were  most  active  and  cheerful  in 
their  gymnastic  exercises,  for  he  was  persuaded  that  they  would 
be  the  most  indefatigable  and  zealous  in  intellectual  labor,  and 
in  the  practise  of  virtue.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  these 
exercises  were  taken  in  the  open  air,  in  order  that  his  pupils 
might  become  alike  indifferent  to  severe  cold  and  the  burning 
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heats  of  the  sun.  <  My  dear  children,'  si^d  he,  'accastooi 
yourselves  to  everything,  for  you  know  not  to  what  mode  of  life 
Providence  may  lead  you.'  As  the  air  of  Mantua  was  unheal- 
thy in  summer,  his  pupils  went  into  the  country  at  that  season, 
still  remaining  under  his  own  direction,  or  under  th6  care  of 
confidential  guardians.  In  the  winter,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  wear  a  great  deal  of  clothing,  that  the  free  motion  of  their 
limbs  might  not  be  impeded,  nor  that  tenderness  of  constitution 
produced  which  gives  rise  to  so  many  diseases.  He  was  diissat- 
isfied  when  he  saw  his  pupils  lounging  about  the  fire ;  and  when 
they  complained  of  cold,  he  sent  them  out  into  the  open  air. 
'  Good  mother  earth,'  said  he,  '  furnishes  man  with  all  that  he 
needs  —  even  with  warmth,  if  he  stamps  vigorously  upon  the 
ground.  The  warmth  we  gain  by  exercise,  is  the  most  agreeable 
the  most  durable,  and  the  most  healthy ;  because  it  is  spread 
eaually  over  the  whole  body.  The  fire  only  warms  some  parts 
01  the  body,  and  those  excessively ;  in  this  way,  it  often  pro- 
duces diseases  of  the  eyes,  catarrh  and  cough,  and  above  sJl,  it 
cherishes  indolence  —  that  enemy  of  every  noble  enterprise. 
Exercise,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  produces  warmth,  but  aids 
the  digestion,  invigorates  tlie  health,  and  animates  the  mind.' 
He  was  careful  that  his  pupils  should  not  sleep  too  long ;  and 
excessive  flesh,  which  is  often  the  result  of  too  much  repose  as 
well  as  too  much  food,  he  regarded  as  a  *  heavy  burden  to  the 
body,  and  a  thick  cloud  around  the  soul.' 

Vittorino  was  always  present  at  the  meals  of  his  pupils,  and 
which  were  prepared  agreeably  to  his  directions'.  He  required 
that  all  the  dishes  should  be  wholesome,  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  such  as  could  be  found  everywhere.  He  allowed  them 
only  a  small  quantity  of  the  weak  wine  of  the  country,  and  this 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  water.  His  directions  were  more 
cheerfully  followed,  in  consequence  of  his  own  rigid  adherence 
to  them,  and  when  his  friends  remonstrated  with  him  on  his 
abstemious  mode  of  life,  he  playfully  replied, '  How  diflerent 
are  our  anxieties,  my  dear  friends ;  you  are  troubled  that  I  do 
not  partake  of  everything ;  and  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  afraid 
lest  you  should  enjoy  too  much.'  If,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
cautions, any  of  his  pupils  became  ill,  no  mother  could  nurse  her 
children  more  faithfully  than  Vittorino  did  these  objects  of  his 
care. 

He  was  not  only  careful  to  preserve  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
body,  but  also  to  cultivate  agreeable  habits,  and  taught  the  proper 
positions  and  movements  of  the  feet,  the  hands  and  the  head. 
If^  for  example,  a  pupil  had  the  habit  of  leaning  upon  another, 
be  drew  a  circle  on  the  floor,  and  obliged  him  to  stand  upright 
in  order  to  correct  this  propensity  ;  and  he  resorted  to  other 
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methods  to  prevent  the  hiding  of  the  hands,  distortion  of  the 
features,  and  other  unpleasant  habits.  He  accustomed  them  all 
to  speak  as  clearly  and  harmoniously  as  possible,  and  by  perse- 
vering exercises  he  improved  many  rough  and  shrill  voices.  He 
clothed  his  pupils  neatly,  and  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank, 
but  by  no  means  ostentatiously  ;  and  reproved  severely  those 
who  devoted  too  much  attention  to  dress,  or  wished  to  assume 
the  character  of  ^  young  fashionables.' 

His  methods  of  physical  education  were  attended  with  pecu- 
liar success  in  reference  to  the  two  elder  princei?  under  his  care. 
The  oldest,  Ludovico,  was  so  excessively  fleshy,  that  he  moved 
with  difficulty,  and  seemed  almost  without  joints.  The  second. 
Carlo,  was,  on  the  contrary,  so  tall  and  emaciated,  that  his  ^ 
pearance  excited  compassion,  while  the  awkwardness  of  his 
position  and  movements,  was  painful  to  himself,  and  almost 
laughable  to  others.  The  first  anxieb^  of  Vittorino  was  to 
improve  these  shapeless  forms.  He  gradually  withdrew  from 
Ludovico  all  rich  food,  and  allowed  him  only  to  eat  very  mode- 
rately of  the  most  simple  dishes,  and  when  he  saw  his  appetite 
too  keen,  he  called  in  singers  and  musicians,  during  his  meal, 
which  soon  inspired  the  youth  with  so  much  taste  for  these 
nobler  pleasures  of  sense,  that  he  often  sprang  from  the  table 
that  he  might  lose  nothing  of  them.  These  measures,  in  con- 
nexion with  suitable  exercise,  gave  Ludovico  so  regular  and 
fine  a  form  that  he  was  soon  scarcely  recognized,  and  he  con- 
tinued during  his  life  a  model  of  temperance.  Carlo,  on  the 
contrary,  was  allowed  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  most  whole- 
some and  nourishing  food,  and  to  take  dry  bread  at  all  periods 
of  the  day  when  he  desired  it.  Vittorino  often  wept  with  joy, 
when  he  looked  at  them,  and  called  one  his  Hercules  and  the 
other  his  Achilles.  Would  that  these  wise  methods  of  a  dark 
age  and  benighted  country,  were  oftener  adopted  in  the  institu- 
tions of  a  nation  that  pretends  to  all  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ]  we  might  then  hope  to  banish  some  of  the  monstrous 
and  some  of  the  spectre-like  figures  which  haunt  our  halls  of 
science.  Strange !  that  all  the  light  of  physiology,  and  all  the 
evidences  of  experience  should  be  insufficient  to  remove  from 
the  minds  of  well-informed  men,  the  absurd  prejudice  against 
gynmastic  exercises,  which  have  so  often  been  the  means  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  body  and  mind,  merely  because  the  unthink- 
ing compare  them  to  the  tricks  of  a  monkey,  or  because  they 
do  not  produce  money  to  add  to  that  flood  of  wealth  which 
threatens  to  ruin  the  morals  of  our  country. 

Vittorino  gladly  received  very  young  children  into  his  institu- 
tionSy  and  preferred  those  who  had  never  received  instruction 
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from  others.  He  commenced  his  course  by  giving  them  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  written  with  various  colors  upon  pasteboard ; 
and  joined,  himself,  in  the  little  games  by  which  he  endeavored 
to  impress  them  upon  their  memories.  As  soon  as  the  pupils 
had  become  familiar  with  the  indispensable  elements  of  know- 
ledge, he  examined  very  carefully  their  talents  and  dispositions, 
before  he  ventured  to  mark  out  their  course  of  study.  Endless 
as  is  the  variety  of  the  human  faculties,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
everyone  without  exception  whose  body  is  well-organized,  has 
received  from  the  Creator  the  necessary  qualifications  for  some 
occupation  or  branch  of  science,  and  he  believed  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  enable  everyone  to  follow  the  particular  course 
to  which  he  is  adapted. 

[To  be  ooDoladed  in  our  next] 


WHAT  HAVE  I  TO  DO  WITH  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION? 

Thousands  of  parents  and  teachers  —  especially  the  latter  — 
ask  this  question  ;  and  thousands  wish  to  ask  it,  but  suppress 
their  feelings  lest  they  should  reveal  their  supposed  ignorance. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  majority  of  our  community  have  no  clear 
and  distinct  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  physical 
education,  although  it  is  quite  fashionable,  and  is  in  nearly  eve- 
rybody's mouth.  Even  our  teachers,  both  male  and  femiale  -— 
our  district  school  teachers,  we  mean  — a  large  majority  of  them, 
have  very  inadequate  ideas  on  this  subject.  Of  the  meaning 
of  the  term  physiology,  they  know  perhaps  equally  little. 

Our  object,  in  this  article,  is  to  give  them  a  general  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  physical  education ;  at  least,  what  is  meant 
by  it  so  far  as  it  applies  to  or  concerns  their  own  sphere  of 
action  ;  and  what  in  general  they  ought  to  know,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  teach  and  educate  properly. 

Whatever  has  anything  to  do  in  forming,  developing,  improv- 
ing or  injuring  the  bodies  or  the  various  parts  and  organs  of  the 
bodies  of  the  children  under  our  care,  deserves  our  attention 
as  being  concerned  in  their  physical  education.  It  is  the 
word  physical,  which,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  perplexes  and 
confuses  so  many  people.  Just  substitute  the  word  bodily  for 
physical —  a  very  appropriate  change — and  it  would  vary  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  matter. 

Your  pupils  have  lungs ;  those  lungs  are  forming,  every  mo- 
ment; they  are  also  changing  ibid  blood  every  moment. 
Now,  to  have  the  lungs  properly  formed,  requires  appropriate 
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exercise  in  reading,  speaking,  singing,  walking,  running,  labor- 
ing, &c. ;  and  to  have  the  blood  properly  changed  within  them 
requires  the  admission,  at  every  breath,  of  a  supply  —  a  full 
supply  too  —  of  a  certain  kind  of  air.  The  fpurer  that  air  is, 
the  less  it  is  mixed  with  any  other  matter,  or  has  any  other  mat- 
ter in  it,  and  the  less  it  has  been  breathed  by  others,  the  better 
for  your  pupils.  You  greatly  need,  therefore,  to  study  the 
nature  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  air ;  and  also  the  character  of 
the  changes  which  the  air  undergoes,  both  in  the  lungs  and 
elsewhere. 

Your  pupils  ha?e  each  i  heart,  connected  with  which  are  arte- 
ries and  veins  almost  innumerable,  and  holding  from  one  to  two 
or  three  gallons  of  blood,  according  to  the  size  of  the  body. 
The  whole  mass  of  blood  passes  through  cavities  in  this  heart, 
once  in  about  four  minutes  ;  and  through  the  lungs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  affected  by  the  air  which  is  in  them  about  as 
often.  If  there  is  any  impurity  in  the  blood,  it  is  carried  through 
the  tender  heart,  which  is  very  sensible  to  the  presence  of  impu- 
rities ;  and  also  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  even  the  brain ; 
and  is  not  thrown  out  again,  till  it  has  come  round  to  the  lungj, 
or  perhaps  not  even  so  soon.  But  the  purity  of  the  blood 
depends  not  only  on  the  lungs,  but  in  some  degree,  at  least,  on 
the  nature  of  the  food  and  drink  we  use.  You  will,  therefore, 
see  an  additional  reason  for  studying  the  nature  of  the  lungs 
and  the  air,  and  a  very  strong  reason  for  studying  the  nature  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  and  veins,  and  their  contents,  the  blood. 

Your  pupils  have  a  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  instruments 
of  sensation ;  and  they  have  numerous  inlets,  among  which  are 
the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nose,  &c.  You  see,  therefore,  the  neces- 
sity of  understanding  all  these  organs  and  their  relations.  The 
eye  has  particular  rektions  to  light,  and  may  be  injured  by  it  — 
either  when  deficient  or  in  excess,  or  when  improperly  applied, 
in  various  ways.  The  eye  may  be  improved  by  cultivation. 
The  ear  may  also  be  improved  by  cultivation  ;  and  it  may  be 
injured  by  sJl>use,  but  not  so  readily. 

You  can  do  a  great  deal  in  cultivating  these  organs  of  vision 
and  hearing,  and  fitting  them  to  appreciate  differences  of  color 
and  sound  with  great  accuracy.  Such  cultivation  will  be  of 
very  great  value  to  them  in  after  life. 

Your  pupils  are  affected  by  temperature.  Sometimes,  owing 
to  a  particular  state  of  the  nervous  system,  great  fatigue,  great 
debility,  or  some  other  cause,  they  will  be  much  colder  —even 
with  the  same  dothing,  than  at  others.  Physiology  will  teach 
you  not  to  be  surprised  at  this.  It  will  also  teach  you  the  nature 
and  functions  of  the  skin  — the  character  and  purposes  of  per- 
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gpifation  —  and  the  diseases  which  arise  from  too  little  or  too 
much  perspiration.  There  aire  circumstances,  too,  connected 
with  the  history  of  every  schodroom^  which,  in  this  point  of 
iriew,  require  much  attention. 

We  ought  to  pause  here  to  say  that  everyone  of  your  pupils 
IB  exposed  constitutionally  to  particular  diseases,  more  than  to 
others ;  and  we  regard  it  as  your  duty  to  watch  and  teach  him  to 
watch,  with  peculiar  care,  at  these  dangerous  points.  And  is 
not  this  a  part  of  physical  education  ? 

Every  pupil  is  also  exposed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  dis- 
eases of  each  organ — if  not  duly  studied,  educated  and  guarded. 
There  are  diseases  of  the  lungs,  diseases  of  the  heart,  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  diseases  of  the  skin,  diseases 
of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  mouth,  &c. 

Your  pupils  have  muscles  —  hundreds  of  them  —  made  for 
Biotion,  and  demanding  it.  How  can  you  direct  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  best  promote  the  healthy  action  and  proper 
development  of  these  important  parts  of  the  human  frame,  imless 
you  understand  their  nature,  structure  and  character  ?  How 
can  you  otherwise  judge  what  kind  of  sports  are  best  for  them  ? 
How  can  you  form  an  opinion  of  the  comparative  value  of  exer- 
cises in  mechanics  and  those  in  agriculture  ?  How  can  you 
tell  whether  to  join  or  not  in  the  prevailing  contempt  of  gym- 
nastics, and  the  almost  equally  universal  skepticism  in  regard  to 
calisthenics  ? 

Your  pupils  have  heads  —  masses  of  brain  with  a  thin  case 
over  them.  How  will  you  know,  unless  you  study  these  parts, 
whether  or  not  it  is  safe  to  strike  them  with  books,  rules« 
rods,  ferules,  or  even  with  your  hand  ?  How  will  you  be  able 
to  form  any  adequate  conception,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  this  soft,  curious  mass,  whether  or  not  there  is  dan- 
ger of  exciting  it  too  much  by  excessive  study  ? 

Your  pupils  have  hands.  Is  any  attention  paid  to  these  ?  Or 
are  they  wholly  overlooked  ?  The  training  of  the  hand  to  an 
easy  position  and  motion  in  writing,  is  highly  •  important,  and 
should  never  be  overlooked. 

They  have  each  a  stomach ;  susceptiUe  of  cultivation  and 
iiiq)rovement,  or  of  deterioration  and  abuse,  like  most  other  mus- 
cular organs.  It  may  be  injured  in  various  ways;  1.  by 
receiving  and  attempting  to  digest  improper  substances ;  and  2. 
by  water  and  other  substances,  at  too  high  or  too  low  a  t«nper-> 
ature.  Or  it  may  be  injured  by  being  kept  constantly  in  action, 
like  other  organs  that  are  muscular  and  need  occasional  rast. 
Cold  drinks  when  the  pupil  is  very  hot,  may  do  him  immense 
mischief.     As  to  being  kept  too  constantly  in  action,  this  isdono 
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in  various  ways.  It  is  eflTectnaUy  done,  by  those  pufMls,  male 
and  female,  who  are  allowed  to  be  constantly  chewing  things  in 
the  school  room. 

The  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  and  schoolroom,  have  also 
a  strong  bearing  on  the  physical  education  of  young  children. 
Are  the  benches  good  ones?  Have  they  backs?  Are  they 
too  high  ?  Are  the  writing  desks  in  good  condition  ?  Is  the 
schoolhouse  warm  enough  ?  Is  it  too  warm  ?  Is  the  air  kept 
pure  ?  Do  the  pupils  go  out  of  doors  oilen  enough,  into  the 
purer  air?  Are  any  of  them  acquiring,  from  time  to  time,  bad 
habits  ?  Are  they  learning  to  pick  their  nails,  their  teeth,  thefar 
noees,  their  ears,  or  their  eyes?  Are  they,  from  mere  fatigue, 
learning  the  art  of  not  sitting  still,  and  of  not  standing  still, 
when  they  read  ?  Are  they  acquiring  habits  of  drawling,  or 
enunciating  badly^  or  of  speaking  indistinctly  ? 

But  enough  for  the  present.  We  might  have  gone  a  great 
deal  farther,  into  particulars.  The  world  of  physical  education 
is  exceedingly  broad.  What  we  have  said,  is  merely  a  series  of 
hints.  The  teacher,  however,  who  has  been  aroused  by  them, 
to  a  faint  conception  of  the  arduous  work  of  physical  education 
and  as  a  prelimmary  step  to  the  study  of  physiology,  will  not 
require  that  we  should  say  more  ;  and  he,  who  would  not  be 
aroused  by  this,  woidd  not  be,  perhaps,  by  a  more  extended 
article. 


TEACHING  PUPILS  TO  SIT  STILL. 

The  attempt  to  make  young  children,  at  our  district  schools, 
sit  still  unemployed,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  has  often^struck  me 
as  not  only  unwise  —  since  it  is  usually  fruitless — but  unrea- 
sonable. In  the  first  place,  such  protracted  stillness  has  no 
advantages  to  compensate  for  the  trouble  of  securing  it.  Sec^ 
ondly,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  effect  it. 

The  only  advantages  that  I  have  heard  claimed  for  it,  are, 
that  it  is  important  to  the  child  in  future  life  to  have  learned  to 
sit  still ;  and  that  it  is  equally  important  to  the  good  order  of  the 
school. 

I  admit,  with  cheerfulness,  the  importance  to  the  child  himself, 
of  learning  to  sit  still.  I  consider  scarcely  anything  which  is 
taught,  either  in  the  fiimily  or  in  the  school,  of  more  consequence. 
For  the  want  of  such  knowledge  —  for  want  of  the  habit ^  I 
should  rather  say,  of  sitting  still  —  I  have  seen  adults  unhappy^ 
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One  man,  in  particular,  I  recollect,  who  was  never  taught  to 
sit  still.  He  is  now  near  forty  years  of  age.  Follow  him  where 
you  will,  even  to  the  church ;  and  unless  he  is  asleep,  you  will 
find  him  in  motion.  I  have,  indeed,  known  him  to  make  efforts 
to  keep  still ;  but  they  are  never  long  continued.  If  he  can  do 
nothing  else,  he  will  pick  his  teeth  or  his  finger  nails.  He  per- 
ches his  condition,  and  makes  some  faint  efforts  to  break  from 
the  chains  of  so  powerful  a  habit ;  but  he  finds  it  so  difficult, 
that  he  does  not  long  persevere  in  his  attempts. 

But  how  is  this  habit  to  be  formed  ?  Is  it  to  be  formed,  in 
the  boy  or  girl  of  three  or  four  or  five  years  of  age,  by  compel- 
ling him  or  her  to  sit,  with  arms  folded,  on  an  unpleasant  or 
painful  seat  an  hour  at  a  time  ?  Never.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
most  children,  that  unless  you  fasten  them,  or  employ  them,  you 
cannot  keep  them  still  so  long,  if  you  would.  The  time  for 
which  a  chUd  should  be  thought  to  sit  perfectly  still,  either  in 
school  or  elsewhere,  should  be,  at  first,  very  short  indeed  ;  and 
should  only  be  increased  gradually.  The  moment  you  extend 
the  period,  too  much,  you  not  only  defeat  your  object,  for  the 
tiine,  but  you  produce,  in  the  child's  mind,  a  permanent  reac- 
tion or  dislike  to  the  whole  thing. 

In  regard  to  the  plea  that  a  little  child  ought  to  sit  still,  for 
the  good  of  the  rest  of  the  school,  I  have  many  doubts.  The 
older  pupils  are  not  much  influenced  by  the  example  of  the 
younger  class,  of  whom,  I  am,  just  now,  speaking.  The  force 
of  example,  in  a  school,  is  all  the  other  way.  If  examples  of 
perfect  silence  were  even  as  valuable  in  a  school,  as  some  sup- 
pose, it  should  be  the  older,  and  not  the  younger  pupils,  of 
whom  they  should  be  required. 

But  I  have  not  foupd  this  deathlike  silence  in  a  schoolroom 
either  useful  or  necessary.  True,  I  have  sometimes  required  it 
of  my  pupils.  But  at  other  times,  I  have  permitted  more  of 
the  hum  of  business.  If  there  were  a  difference  at  all  in  the 
results,  I  think  the  last  mentioned  course  the  best. 

In  this  view,  it  seems  to  me  wrong  to  impose  on  young  child- 
ren so  painful  a  task  as  that  of  sitting  entirely  still  for  a  whole 
hour  at  a  time.  It  seems  not  only  irrational,  but  as  I  have 
already  said,  unreasonable.  It  not  only  has  no  important  advan- 
tages, but  is  attended  with  many  positive  evils. 

1 .  It  is  injurious  to  health.  No  child  under  five  years  of  age 
ought  to  be  expected  to  sit  still  half  an  hour  at  a  time,^in  any 
drcumstances.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  spine  is  often  injured 
in  this  way  ?  Who  can  doubt,  that  the  universal  or  almost  uni- 
versal crookedness  of  this  naturally  straight  column,  is  often 
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begun  in  the  schoolroom,  in  sitting  too  long  on  hard  benchesi 
and  above  all,  sitting  too  still  ?  W  hat  other  young  animal  — 
except  the  human  being  —  would  not  be  destroyed,  in  a  short 
time,  by  similar  treatment?  And  do  not  young  children  suffer 
quite  as  much  from  close  confinement^  as  other  young  animals  ? 
Is  not  motion,  as  almost  incessantly  indispensable  to  the  proper 
and  healthful  development  of  the  organs  and  frame  of  the  hu- 
man body,  as  to  those  of  the  lamb,  or  the  kitten,  or  the  kid  ? 

2.  It  endangers  good  manners  and  habits.  A  thousand  bad 
habits  —  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  —  grow  out  of  the 
eflbrt  to  keep  little  children  still  in  the  school  room.  There 
seems  such  a  tendency  to  expend  voluntary  power  in  some 
direction  or  another,  that  if  they  are  required  not  to  move  their 
bodies,  they  will  at  least  move  their  hands  and  feet.  Hence, 
frequently  arise  the  habits  of  drumming  with  the  toes,  rubbing 
the  eyes,  and  picking  the  teeth,  nose  and  ears  Hence,  also 
arises,  jn  some  instances,  the  habit  of  picking  or  biting  off  the 
nails.  1  have  seen  a  person,  in  whom  this  last  habit  was  ren- 
dered so  inveterate  at  school,  that  he  had  not  broken  it  up  in 
middle  age. 

3.  It  is  dangerous  to  morals.  Children  can  no  more  bear  to  be 
idle,  than  adults  ;  and  it  is  at  lenst  equally  true  of  them,  that  he 
who  is  idle,  is  sure  to  be  in  mischief.  The  seeds  of  a  great  mul« 
titude  of  vicious  habits  are  sown,  while  sitting  on  the  school 
bench,  with  nothing  to  do. 

4.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  time  to  the  teacher,  if  not  to  the 
pupil.  What  teacher  has  not  regretted  the  necessity  of  spend- 
ing so  much  of  his  time  in  correcting  and  punishing  his  pupils  ? 
Yet  no  small  portion  of  this  correction  and  punishment  grow 
out  of  idleness,  aided  by  fruitless  eflbrts  to  keep  them  perfectly 
still. 

How  much  happier  would  everybody  be  who  is  concerned  — 
pupil,  teacher  and  parent  —  if  means  were  devised  to  keep  these 
young  folks  constantly  occupied  !  But  is  it  an  impossibility  to 
do  so  ?  Are  there  no  means  of  furnishing  the  youngest  pupil 
with  such  constant  employment  as  to  prevent  the  evils  which  it 
often  costs  both  him  and  ourselves  great  pains  to  correct  ? 

Ye8»  the  means  are  abundant.  There  is  no  sort  of  difficulty 
—  were  teachers  awake  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  —  of 
devising  means  for  keeping  every  child  in  school  in  such  constant 
cmpby  as  to  prevent  all  the  evils  which  are  usually  attendant 
upon  idleness.  Let  his  time  be  properly  divided  between  busi- 
ness and  play  and  sitting,  and  the  task  is  accomplished. 

Suppose  a  class  of  little  boys  have  been  sitting  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  perfect  silence.     This  is  quite  as  long  a  time  as  any 
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body  should  expect  them  to  be  still.  Then  give  each  of  them  a 
date  and  pencil,  fiileen  minutes  more.  Let  them  write  down 
the  lessons  they  are  learning ;  or  make  pictures  ;  or  do  anything 
almost,  they  please.  Then  perhaps,  let  them  recite  or  spell  or 
say  their  letters.  Then  let  them  go  out  and  play  fifteen  min- 
utes more.  Then  again  you  may  require  them  to  sit  perfectly 
ttill  a  short  time.  Then,  slates  again.  Then/it  may  be  well  to 
let  them  stand  a  short  time  ;  and  so  on. 

Let  me  say  again,  there  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  all  this ; 
especially  if  the  schix)!  is  not  too  large.  I  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  the  leading  features  of  this  plan  in  a  school 
of  forty  pupils.  If  the  number  is  very  great,  the  teacher  may 
be  obliged  to  employ  monitors  to  attend  to  the  slate  exercises,  as 
well  as  to  attend  them  during  their  recreations  out  of  doors. 


MISSIONARIES  OF  EDUCATION. 

Eitract  from  an  Eisay  presented  to  the  American  Lyceum  in  May  1836.    By 

Wm.  A.  Alcott. 

A  rRiRMD  of  Education,  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
him  six  or  eight  years  ago,  while  speaking  of  the  comparatively 
wretched  condition  of  our  common  schools,  observes  nearly  as 
follows.  ^  A  missionary  of  education  is  much  wanted  in  this 
country.  We  need  a  Howard  to  dive  into  our  School  houses, 
examine  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  be  the  means  of  extri- 
cating from  these  prisons  many  a  sufferer.' 

My  friend  was  right,  as  far  as  he  went.  Instead  of  one 
missionary  however,  —  one  Howard  —  we  want  many.  How 
great  a  number,  I  will  not  now  undertake  to  say.'  But  if  six- 
teen was  not  too  many  for  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  days  of 
Jehoshaphat,  when  it  contained  a  population  but  half  as  great 
as  the  present  population  of  the  United  States,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  are  not  likely  soon  to  see  too  large  a  number  in  the 
field,  provided  they  possess  the  right  character.  They  should 
be  to  our  community  what  the  five  princes,  the  nine  Levites, 
and  the  two  priests,  which  Jehoshaphat  sent  out  as  missionaries 
of  education,  were  to  the  Jews ;  or  they  may  prove  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing.  Instead  of  propagating  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  among  the  surrounding  nations,  and  proving  the  most 
efficient  means  of  promoting  the  public  as  well  as  the  private 
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good  which  were  ever  put  in  requisition,  as  was  the  case  among 
the  Jews,  they  might  prove  instruments  of  national  as  well  as 
of  individual  evil. 

Permit  me  to  state  with  more  distinctness  what  I  mean  by  a 
missionary  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

I  mean,  then,  an  officer  appointed  and  sent  forth  by  some 
responsible  body  or  association,  whose  object,  and  whose  sole 
object  it  shall  be,  by  appropriate  means  to  awaken  everywhere 
an  interest  in  education  generally,  but  especially  *in  parents  as 
parents  and  in  parents  and  teachers,  as  the  proprietors  and 
conductors  of  in&nt,  primary,  elementary  or  common  schoob 
—  those  schools  to  which  alone  the  mass  of  the  community 
ever  gain  access.  Such  a  person,  devoted  to  his  employment 
as  a  profession,  or  for  life,  whether  called  Agent,  Superintend- 
ent or  Missionary,  and  whether  sent  out  for  this  purpose  by  a 
Legislature,  or  by  some  known  Association,  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican School  Society,  the  American  Lyceum  or  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  would  be,  in  effect,  a  missionary  of 
education. 

The  inquiry  will  next  arise.  What  should  be  the  speci6c 
duties  of  such  an  officer,  or  in  other  words ;  How  is  he  to 
accomplish  his  object  ? 

The  means  of  awakening  parents  and  teachers,  must  be 
many  and  various  ;  as  various,  indeed,  as  the  circumstances  in 
which  such  parents  and  teachers  may  be  placed. 

Sometimes  he  may  speak  to  them  through  the  pulpit,  if  he 
can  gain  access  to  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  better  however,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  collect  a  small  audience  in  each  separate  dis- 
trict. In  this  day  of  inquiry,  I  apprehend  there  will  usually  be 
little  difficulty  in  collecting,  at  the  school  house,  a  small  number 
of  the  proprietors  of  any  district  school,  provided  due  notice  is 
given  that  a  well  known  and  accredited  agent  is  to  speak  to 
them  without  money  or  price ;  and  in  not  a  few  districts  he 
would  probably  speak  to  the  most  crowded  audiences.  It  will 
be  a  far  easier  task  merely  to  collect  people  together  for  a  pur- 
pose like  this,  than  to  address  them  in  a  way  odculated  to  do 
them  good,  and  without  at  the  same  time  exciting  their  pre- 
judices and  confirming  them  in  their  neglect  and  stupidity. 

But  the  missionary  of  education  must  not  only  give  Lec- 
tures, he  must  see  and  converse  with  individual  teachers  and 
parents.  He  must  visit  parents  at  their  houses,  and  teachers  at 
their  school  rooms.  He  must  endeavor  to  make  the  teachers 
of  a  given  region  associate  with  each  other  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, more  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  visit 
each  other  more  frequently.     The  importance  of  interchanging 
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body  should  expect  them  to  be  still.  Then  give  each  of  them  a 
slate  and  pencil,  fifteen  minutes  more.  Let  them  write  down 
the  lessons  they  arc  learning ;  or  make  pictures  ;  or  do  anything 
almost,  they  please.  Then  perhaps,  let  them  recite  or  spell  or 
say  their  letters.  Then  let  them  go  out  and  play  fifteen  min- 
utes more.  Then  again  you  may  require  them  to  sit  perfectly 
still  a  short  time.  Then,  slates  again.  Then,'it  may  be  well  to 
let  them  stand  a  short  time  ;  and  so  on. 

Let  me  say  again,  there  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  all  this ; 
especially  if  the  sch(X)l  is  not  too  large.  I  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  the  leading  features  of  this  plan  in  a  school 
of  forty  pupils.  If  the  number  is  very  great,  the  teacher  may 
be  obliged  to  employ  monitors  to  attend  to  the  slate  exercises,  as 
well  as  to  attend  them  during  their  recreations  out  of  doors. 
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Eitract  from  an  Eisay  presented  to  the  American  Lyceum  in  May  1836.    By 

Wm.  A.  Alcott. 

A  raiEND  of  Education,  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
him  six  or  eight  years  ago,  while  speaking  of  the  comparatively 
wretched  condition  of  our  common  schools,  observes  nearly  as 
follows.  ^  A  missionary  of  education  is  much  wanted  in  this 
country.  We  need  a  Howard  to  dive  into  our  School  houses, 
examine  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  be  the  means  of  extri- 
cating from  these  prisons  many  a  sufferer.' 

My  friend  was  right,  as  far  as  he  went.  Instead  of  one 
missionary  however,  —  one  Howard  —  we  want  many.  How 
great  a  number,  I  will  not  now  undertake  to  say.'  But  if  six- 
teen was  not  too  many  for  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  days  of 
Jehoshaphat,  when  it  contained  a  population  but  half  as  great 
as  the  present  population  of  the  United  States,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  are  not  likely  soon  to  see  too  large  a  number  in  the 
field,  provided  they  possess  the  right  character.  They  should 
be  to  our  community  what  the  five  princes,  the  nine  Levites, 
and  the  two  priests,  which  Jehoshaphat  sent  out  as  missionaries 
of  education,  were  to  the  Jews ;  or  they  may  prove  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing.  Instead  of  propagating  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  among  the  surrounding  nations,  and  proving  the  most 
efficient  means  of  promoting  the  public  as  well  as  the  private 
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good  which  were  ever  put  in  requisition,  as  was  the  case  among 
the  Jews,  they  might  prove  instruments  of  national  as  well  as 
of  individual  evil. 

Permit  me  to  state  with  more  distinctness  what  I  mean  by  a 
missionary  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

I  mean,  then,  an  officer  appointed  and  sent  forth  by  some 
responsible  body  or  association,  whose  object,  and  whose  sole 
object  it  shall  be,  by  appropriate  means  to  awaken  everywhere 
an  interest  in  education  generally,  but  especially  *in  parents  as 
parents  and  in  parents  and  teachers,  as  the  proprietors  and 
conductors  of  in&nt,  primary,  elementary  or  common  schoob 
—  those  schools  to  which  alone  the  mass  of  the  community 
ever  gain  access.  Such  a  person,  devoted  to  his  employment 
as  a  profession,  or  for  life,  whether  called  Agent,  Superintend- 
ent or  Missionary,  and  whether  sent  out  for  this  purpose  by  a 
Legislature,  or  by  some  known  Association,  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican School  Society,  the  American  Lyceum  or  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  would  be,  in  effect,  a  missionary  of 
education. 

The  inquiry  will  next  arise.  What  should  be  the  speci6c 
duties  of  such  an  officer,  or  in  other  words ;  How  is  he  to 
accomplish  his  object  ? 

The  means  of  awakening  parents  and  teachers,  must  be 
many  and  various  ;  as  various,  indeed,  as  the  circumstances  in 
which  such  parents  and  teachers  may  be  placed. 

Sometimes  he  may  speak  to  them  through  the  pulpit,  if  he 
can  gain  access  to  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  better  however,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  collect  a  small  audience  in  each  separate  dis- 
trict. In  this  day  of  inquiry,  I  apprehend  there  will  usually  be 
little  difficulty  in  collecting,  at  the  school  house,  a  small  number 
of  the  proprietors  of  any  district  school,  provided  due  notice  is 
given  that  a  well  known  and  accredited  agent  is  to  speak  to 
them  without  money  or  price  ;  and  in  not  a  few  districts  he 
would  probably  speak  to  the  most  crowded  audiences.  It  will 
be  a  far  easier  task  merely  to  collect  people  together  for  a  pur- 
pose like  this,  than  to  address  them  in  a  way  calculated  to  do 
them  good,  and  without  at  the  same  time  exciting  their  pre- 
judices and  confirming  them  in  their  neglect  and  stupidity. 

But  the  missionary  of  education  must  not  only  give  Lec- 
tures, he  must  see  and  converse  with  individual  teachers  and 
parents.  He  must  visit  parents  at  their  houses,  and  teachers  at 
their  school  rooms.  He  must  endeavor  to  make  the  teachers 
of  a  given  region  associate  with  each  other  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, more  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  visit 
each  other  more  frequently.     The  importance  of  interchanging 
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▼isits,  in  the  way  last  mentioned,  has  seldom  been  properly 
appreciated,  and  in  this  respect,  I  have  been  much  pleased 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  School  Committee  of  Lowell  in 
Massachusetts,  who  have  made  it  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to 
visit  some  particular  school  every  week,  and  spend  half  a  day 
in  it ;  and  without  being  obliged  to  make  up  to  their  respec- 
tive districts,  the  time  thus  occupied. 

These  visits  of  teachers  to  each  others  schools,  together  with 
weekly  n)eetings  for  mutual  communications  and  improvement, 
if  rendered  universal,  would  have  a  great  and  lasting  good 
eflfect ;  and  I  see  not  why  a  judicious  public  officer  might  not 
hope  to  effect  this.  —  li  this  measure  were  effected,  the  way 
would' then  be  opened  for  town  or  parish  or  county  or  perhaps 
state  meetings  or  conventions ;  and  this,  too,  in  a  natural  and 
rational  manner.  For,  however  successful  some  individuals 
may  have  been  in  forming  county  or  state  conventions,  without 
this  preparation,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  with  it  they  would 
have  been  incomparably  more  so. 

In  short,  there  arc  a  thousand  ways  in  which  a  missionary  of 
education  might  operate,  some  of  which  would  only  be  sug- 
gested by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  might  from  time  to 
time  be  placed.  There  is  one  more,  in  [^articular,  which  strikes 
me  as  too  i[nportant  to  be  omitted  in  this  place. 

If  the  officer  were  from  the  ranks  of  the  more  enlightened 
and  thinking  and  experienced  teachers  —  and  in  my  own  view, 
no  other  person  ought  in  any  instance  to  be  appointed,  he 
could  do  great  good  in  the  school  room.  There  are  few  teach- 
ers worthy  of  the  name,  who  would  not  rejoice  to  receive  his 
visits  and  hear  his  instructions.  These  might  be  given  not  so 
much  in  a  dictatorial  manner,  as  in  familiar  exercises  with  classes, 
or  with  the  whole  school.  Perhaps  at  one  time  he  might 
instruct  a  class  in  the  alphabet ;  at  another  in  spellirjg,  at 
another  in  defining,  or  reading,  or  geography,  or  arithmetic. 
Or  perhaps  the  teacher  —  for  the  sake  of  coming  more  nearly 
at  the  spirit  in  which  he  would  conduct  a  school,  will  give  .up 
to  him,  for  an  hour  or  half  a  day,  the  reins  of  government ;  or 
at  least  do  this  as  far  as  the  circumstances  may  permit ;  himself 
remaining,  for  the  time,  as  a  mere  spectator. 

But  in  order  to  execute  in  the  best  manner  his  whole  duty, 
and  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good,  the  mis- 
sionary of  education  must  co-operate  with,  or  at  least  hold  an 
intimate  and  frequent  correspondence  with  his  fellow  mission- 
aries; for  it  is  hoped,  that  were  this  subject  to  receive  the 
attention  which  its  importance  demands,  there  would  not  be 
less  than  one  officer  of  the  kind  employed  in  each  State  and 
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Territory  of  the  Union.  I  do  not  suggest  the  importance  of  a 
friendly  correspondence  and  an  intimate  relation  between 
twentyfive  or  thirty  public  functionaries  of  this  description,  so 
much  to  prevent  jealousies  or  other  evils  from  springing  up  — 
for  it  is  hoped,  they  might  have  minds  sufficiently  enlarged  to 
be  above  all  this  —  as  to  strengthen  and  encourage  them  in  their 
efforts,  on  the  general  and  long  accredited  principle  that  Union 
is  strength;  and  also  as  a  means  of  aiding  each  others'  progress 
by  communicating  light  and  knowledge  and  experience. 

All  these  officers  should  report  often  to  the  body  from  which 
they  emanated.  Portions  of  these  reports  might,  from  time  to 
time,  be  published  in  our  papers  and  periodicals.  How  would 
it  excite  public  interest  to  read  in  our  journals  —  say,  in  the 
Annals  of  Education  —  the  accounts  of  these  missionaries; 
their  travels,  their  meetings,  their  efforts  in  schools,  their  diffi- 
culties and  their  triumphs,  theur  sorrows  and  their  joys.  It  m 
impossible  for  the  public  mind  long  to  remain  as  uninterested 
and  as  stupid  as  it  now  is,  on  this  great  subject,  were  such  meas- 
ures to  be  in  constant  and  efficient  operation  before  them.  And 
until  measures  of  this  description,  or  in  this  general  spirit,  are 
devised  and  carried  into  execution,  it  seems  to  me  equally  im- 
possible to  expect,  on  any  rational  principles,  much  of  improve- 
ment in  education.  I  ought  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  let  the 
reports  or  proceedings  of  the  missionary  of  education  be  pub- 
lished where,  or  by  whom,  or  to  what  extent  they  may  in  other 
forms,  an  annual  Report  should  not  fail  to  be  made  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  body  to  whom  he  is  made  responsible.  For  I 
believe  as  I  have  aheady  said,  that  there  should  be  a  common 
or  general  head,  to  whom  all  the  officers  in  question  should  be 
responsible,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  smaller 
heads  in  each  individual  State. 

The  great  work,  after  all,  of  a  missionary  of  education,  would 
be  to  enlighten  parents.  It  is  sometimes  said  —  and  the  remark 
has  more  of  truth  in  it  than  I  wish  it  had  —  that  there  is  but  one 
real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  advancing  the  cause  of  education  ;• 
which  is,  the  ignorance,  the  stupidity,  and  the  cupidity  of  pa- 
rents. Teachers,  as  such,  stupid  as  some  of  them  may  be,  are 
on  the  whole,  much  in  advance  of  the  mass  of  the  community. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  he  needs  but  to  attend  one  session  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  where  he  will  see  scores, 
perhaps  I  might  say,  hundreds  of  female  teachers  from  almost 
all  parts  of  New  England,  spending  not  only  a  whole  week  of 
their  time,  but  a  large  proportion  of  their  scanty,  yearly  earn- 
ings, in  going  and  returning,  and  in  living  in  an  expensive  city  ; 
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and  all  this  sacrifice,  for  what  purpose,  if  not  to  improve  them- 
selves in  their  profession  ? 

I  have  said  that  the  great  difficulty  of  difficulties  —  the  grand 
obstruction  to  the  school  missionary's  progress  —  is  the  igno- 
rance of  parents.  But  how  shall  this  difficulty  be  met  ?  How 
shall  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudice  and  the  stupidity  to  which 
I  allude,  be  overcome  ? 

The  first  point  to  gain  —  as  it  appears  to  me  —  is  to  convince 
them  of  the  importance  of  instruction  and  education.  To  this 
end,  in  a  community  where  the  love  of  gain  is  predominant,  and 
that  of  distinction  scarcely  less  so,  it  may  not  be  amiss  (though 
I  should  prefer  other  motives  could  they  be  prosecuted  with  any 
hope  of  success)  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  a  good  educa- 
tion in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  and  show  that  whatever 
may  be  the  future  destination  of  a  child,  he  who  is  educated, 
has  the  greatest  chance  of  success  ;  and  that  the  same  remark  is 
equally  true  in  reference  to  becoming  distinguished  in  any  other 
manner. 

When  a  person  is  fully  convinced  of  the  importancis  of  edu- 
cating his  child,  the  next  question  is,  How  is  he  to  be  educated, 
or,  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  ? 

The  first  and  more  important  teachers  are  the  parents.  Let 
the  child  be  destined  to  whatever  other  school  he  may,  it  is  at 
home,  after  all,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  burthen  of  his  edu- 
cation is  to  be  accomplished.  Let  parents  be  shown  more  dis- 
tinctly what  education  is  ;  that  it  does  not  consist  so  much  in 
set  lessons,  as  in  silent  and  good  example ;  and  that  though 
every  parent  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  much  for  his  child  in  the 
way  of  improving  his  mind  by  direct  instruction,  he  can  do 
almost  infinitely  more  by  that  constant  management  in  the  fam- 
ilv  and  everywhere  in  the  society  of  his  child,  which,  more  than 
all  else,  goes  to  establish  his  character. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  family,  as  a  means  of  instruction, 
is  the  common,  or  district,  or  elementary  school :  the  school  in 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  mass  of  the  children  of  a  com- 
munity Uke  ours  must  and  do  often  all  receive  all  the  instruction 
they  ever  receive  beyond  that  of  the  family. 

Infant  schools  are  few  and  scattered.  The  principal  substi- 
tute for  the  family  school  —  for  I  hold  most  distinctly,  that  all 
schools  are  but  temporary  though  they  may  be  necessary  sub- 
stitutes for  the  school  which  God  in  nature  has  instituted  as  the 
most  efficient  of  all  others  —  the  principal  substitute,  I  say,  for 
this,  is  the  district  or  common  school.  This,  in  the  best  cir- 
cumstances, has  a  more  salutary  influence  than  any  other  school 
whatever,  beyond  the  paternal  roof.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  children  are  still  at  home  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and 
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under  the  influence  of  the  parents,  their  natural  and  legitimate 
educators. 

But,  at  the  present  day,  for  I  must  be  brief  on  this  part  of  my 
subject,  these  schools  are  not  under  the  best  circumstances.  In 
one  or  two  of  the  States,  the  inhabitants  have  relied  so  long  and 
so  much  on  a  public  fund,  for  the  support  of  common  education 
that  their  own  exertions  have  partly  ceased  ;  and  a  kind  of  pub- 
lic paralysis  seems  to  have  followed,  in  the  other  States,  they 
are  in  the  other  extreme  ;  and  without  any  fund  at  all.  And 
in  the  States  where  the  common  schools  are  in  the  best  condi- 
tion, there  is  already  so  much  of  a  division  of  rank  in  society, 
that  the  wealthier  part  of  the  community  are  beginning  to  send 
their  children  to  other  schools  in  preference  to  the  common 
school.  So  iar  have  they  already,  in  this  way,  withdrawn  their 
influence,  that  the  consequences  are,  to  every  friend  of  his  coun- 
try, fearfully*  alarming.  The  separatists,  whose  exertions  and 
influence  while  they  remained  personally  interested  in  the  school, 
were  great  and  eflicacious,  having  ceased  to  watch  over  those 
institutions,  they  have  in  some  places  rapidly  deteriorated,  espe- 
cially as  regards  their  moral  influence.  So  deplorable,  in  these 
respects  have  the  results  been,  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  now-a- 
days,  to  hear  people  of  good  sense  in  other  respects,  say,  they 
have  already  become  nurseries  of  vice,  to  which  they  cannot 
conscientiously  send  their  children. 

This  state  of  things,  growing  worse  and  worse,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  every  day,  is,  as  1  said  before,  most  alarming ; 
and  hence  a  wide  field  is  opened  —  probably  the  widest  —  for 
missionary  labor.  What  the  missionary  has  to  do  in  this  respect 
is,  to  conv'mce  people  if  possible,  that  in  this  country,  and  with 
our  habits  and  government  and  institutions,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive between  a  good  system  of  common  schools  and  the  almost 
utter  ignorance  and  abject  slavery  of  the  poorer  part  or  great 
mass  of  the  population  ;  that  good  common  schools  can  never 
be  maintained  unless  the  wealthy  citizen,  who  is  able  either  to 
send  his  children  elsewhere  or  educate  them  at  home,  instead  of 
d<Mng  so,  makes  a  little  sacrifice,  and  sends  them  to  the  common 
school :  and  joinmg  his  efibrts  to  those  of  his  poor,  his  less 
informed,  and  less  influential  neighbor,  devotes  some  of  that 
extra  effort  or  money  which  he  would  otherwise  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  expend  in  another  manner,  in  elevating  this  com- 
mon asylum  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

But  to  show  all  the  evils  which  are  daily  and  hourly  growing 
out  of  this  circumstance  —  the  withdrawal  of  the  children  of 
the  wealthy  and  influential  from  the  common  school  —  and  to 
present,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  duty  of  this  latter  class  to  make 
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the  sacrifice  which  I  have  mentioned^  requires  a  vohime  rather 
than  a  single  division  of  an  essay  :  or  rather  it  requires,  what  it 
was  the  principal  object  t)f  these  few  hints  —  for  they  are  merely 
hints  —  to  show,  the  constant  labor  of  thorough,  efficient,  faith- 
ful and  devoted  missionaries.  I  will  only  add,  that  in  my 
own  opinion,  and  1  speak  not  the  language  of  a  momentary 
impulse,  but  of  much  reflection  and  extensive  observation,  the 
destinies  of  our  nation  and  of  the  world,  turn  on  this  very  hinge. 
If  our  common  schools  can  be  made  common  schools  indeed ; 
—  if  the  mass  of  the  community,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
bond  and  free,  can  be  educated  in  them,  during  several  of  the 
first  years  of  their  lives,  and  if  parents  of  all  ranks  and  classes, 
and  names  will  exert  themselves,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  sustain 
and  elevate  them,  and  make  them  what  they  should  be,  then 
our  free  institutions  may  be  permanent,  in  spite  of  foes  without 
or  within.  But  if  not  —  if  those  who  have  it  in  their  power, 
will  continue,  because  it  is  in  their  power,  to  withdraw  their 
influence,  as  they  are  now  rapidly  doing,  and  if  the  lamentable 
state  of  things  is  to  go  on,  and  increase  for  twenty,  thirty  or 
fifty  years  to  come,  then  it  requires  not  the  spirit  of  inspiration 
to  enable  us  to  foretell,  with  considerable  certainty,  the  result. 


EXPERIMENT  IN  TEACHING   ETYMOLOGY. 

[The  following  *  Experiment'  was  published  in  this  work  nearly  lix 

.years  ago.    Our  apology  for  rewriting  and  abridging  it,  is  to  present  it 

in  one  view,  instead  of  having  it  scattered  through  several  different 

numbers  as  before  \  and  also  to  benefit  many  individuals  who  were  not 

subscribers  to  the  '  Annals'  at  that  time.] 

I  WAS  resolved  on  making  a  thorough  experiment  in  teaching 
English  Grammar.  .  It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  as  Etymology 
was  usudly  taught  in  schools,  it  was  not  only  hot  understood  by 
pupils,  but  irksome,  in  the  extreme.  I  thought  I  had  at  last 
devised  a  plan  of  inculcating  this  part  of  grammar  with  mere 
than  usual  success,  as  well  as  in  a  manner  which  would  be  agree- 
'  able  to  the  pupils. 

These  points  being  settled,  the  question  was,  when  and  where 
to  make  the  experiment.  Its  novelty  would  so  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  scholars,  if  it  was  pursued  in  the  regular 
hours  of  the  day  school,  as  to  render  that  season  somewhat 
doubtful.  Besides,  there  were  such  prejudices  in  the  district — 
and  in  most  other  school  districts  in  tliat  region  — against  gram- 
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mair  in  general,  tliat  I  was  afraid  to  render  it  very  conspicuous, 
lest  I  should  displease  the  parents. 

Our  evenings  remained  ;  but  I  was,  in  general,  opposed  to 
evening  schools.  The  evening,  however,  presenting  fewest 
objections,  it  was  concluded  to  pursue  the  course,  at  those  sea- 
sons. We  commenced  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  January, 
1830. 

As  I  had  given  some  intimations  of  my  plan  to  the  pupils,  I 
had  expected  a  large  class  would  attend  the  course.  But  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  just  at  the  time  when  we  made  the 
beginning,  together  with  other  unfavorable  circumstances,  dimin- 
ished the  class  to  about  ten  ;  of  whom,  there  were  about  an 
equal  number  of  males  and  females.  Their  ages  were  generally 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years ;  though  there  were  a  few  not 
much  over  ten. 

Each  pupil  was  furnished  with  slate,  pencil  and  sponge,  and 
each  was  required  to  pay  the  closest  possible  attention  to  every- 
thing I  said  or  did.  The  idea  of  studying  grammar  with  slates 
and  pencils  was  so  novel,  that  I  found  no  difficulty  of  securing 
general  attention. 

Holding  up  my  cane  before  them,  I  asked  them  to  write  the 
name  of  it  on  their  slates.  It  was  immediately  and  eagerly 
done.  Some,  indeed,  wrote  staff,  instead  of  cane  ;  but  this  was 
a  matter  of  no  consequence.  Either  was  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

Now,  said  I,  after  giving  them  all  ample  time  to  write  the  first 
word,  you  may  write  the  name  of  that,  placing  my  hand  upon 
the  table  :  which  was  accordingly  done.  I  had  already  requested 
them  to  be  careful  to  spell  correctly,  as  well  as  to  write  every- 
thing in  a  legible  hand. 

You  may  now,  I  observed,  write  down  on  your  slates  the 
names  of  all  the  things  in  the  schoolroom  :  such  as  chairs,  desks, 
windows,  &c.  One  of  the  pupils  at  first  observed,  that  there 
were  but  few  things  in  the  room.  But  he  soon  found,  on 
observing  more  closely  and  thinking  more  intensely,  that  the 
number  was  much  greater  than  he  had  previously  supposed. 
There  were  more  than  he  found  room  for  on  the  whole  of  one 
side  of  his  slate.  IS  i  any  of  the  class  said  they  could  not,  before 
now,  have  believed  there  were  so  many  things  in  the  room. 

When  each  had  extended  his  list  as  far  as  he  could,  I  requested 
him  to  count  them,  [and  set  down  the  number.  Particular 
individuals  were  next  called  upon  to  read  their  list  aloud,  pro- 
nouncing distinctly  each  letter.  When  there  was  an  error  in 
orthography,  it  was  marked,  to  be  afterwards  corrected. 

As  soon  as  this  exercise  was  finished,  and  the  slates  cleaned, 
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I  asked  them  to  put  down  the  names  of  all  the  objects  they 
could  think  of,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  the  road 
between  the  schoolhouse  and  Mr  B.'s  —  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  One  pupil  inquired,  if  they  might  write  the  names 
of  the  men,  and  women,  and  children,  he  was  accustomed  to 
see  there  ;  as  well  as  the  birds,  snakes,  and  other  animals,  I 
told  him  he  might. 

A  long  list  having  been  completed  by  each  pupil,  he  was 
required  to  read  it,  mark  the  errors  in  orthography,  and  correct 
them,  as  before.  Care  was  taken,  not  to  make  the  lesson  tedi- 
ous. It  was  not  expected  they  would,  at  these  first  efforts, 
succeed  in  writing  down  every  name,  that  might  have  occurred 
to  me.     All  we  wanted,  was  to  make  a  beginning. 

As  they  were  not  yet  fatigued  at  all,  I  gave  them  a  third  les- 
8oa.  Do  you  know  what  a  quadruped  is?  I  said.  Either  they 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  understand  me,  for  they  were  silent 
I  told  them  that  quadruped  simply  meant  an  animal  with  four 
legs.  Now,  said  I,  you  may  write  down  the  names  of  all  the 
animals  you  have  seen,  read  or  heard  of  with  four  legs.  A  long 
list  was  soon  produced  and  corrected  as  before. 

Josiah,said  I,  do  you  know  what  a  quadruped  is  ?  An  ani- 
mal which  has  four  legs,  he  replied.  I  gave  examples  of  a  few 
Inpedsand  quadrupeds;  and  asked  him  to  distinguish  the  latter. 
He  found  no  difficulty  in  doing  it. 

Still  it  was  scarcely  an  hour  from  the  time  of  our  commenc- 
ing the  lesson  ;  and  they  were  all  eager  to  do  more.  So  I  gave 
them  short  lessons  on  the  names  of  flowers  —  trees  —  fishes  — 
trades — articles  of  furniture,  &c. 

Before  closing  the  exercises  for  the  evening,  we  reviewed 
what  we  had  done,  in  a  very  familiar  manner :  I,  on  my  part,  ask- 
ing them  what  we  had  done,  at  every  step  of  our  progress ;  and 
they,  on  their  part,  givin<£  the  particulars. 

Now,  I  said  to  them,  you  have  many  of  you  attended  scthools 
wh6re  grammar  was  studied  ;  do  you  know  what  a  noun  is  ? 
No  one  appeared  able  to  tell.  They  had  heard  the  language 
of  the  definitions  of  the  book  rr^peated  over  and  over  —  perhaps 
repeated  it  themselves  —  but  had  not  understood  it ;  and  now, 
they  had  utterly  forgotten  it. 

Well,  said  1,  all  the  words  which  you  have  written  on  your 
dates  this  evening  are  nouns.  They  are  the  names  of  things  ; 
and  all  names  are  nouns.  Noun,  then,  means  name,  loa 
may  wonder  why  we  do  not  always  call  them  names,  instead  of 
using  the  word  noun  ;  but  I  can  only  tell  you  now,  that  the 
word  noun,  in  studying  grammar,  is  the  most  fashionable. 

You  must,  however,  be  aware  that  you  have  written  the  names 
of  only  a  sooiall  part  of  the  things  in   the  world.    There  ure 
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names  of  good  conduct  and  bad  conduct,  and  there  are  names 
to  a  great  many  sorts  of  things  which  you  do  not  probably 
think  of. 

If  a  man  should  behave  so  ill,  as  to  take  things  without  lib- 
erty, and  perhaps  do  it  a  great  many  times,  there  would  be  a 
name  for  him ;  do  you  know  what  it  would  be  ?  They  did  not 
quite  understand  me,  at  first,  but  afterwards  they  did  ;  and  said 
a  thief.  I  gave  other  familiar  examples  of  nouns ;  and  for 
variety's  sake,  as  well  as  to  enforce  the  principle,  asked  them  to 
turn  to  a  certain  table  of  words  in  their  spelling  books,  and  select 
all  of  those  words  which  they  thought  were  nouns. 

We  had  now  continued  the  exercise  an  hour  and  a  half,  when 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  close  for  the  evening.  There  was 
no  diminution  of  interest,  however,  till  we  came  to  the  very 
moment  of  dismission . 

At  our  next  meeting,  it  was  my  object  to  give  them  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea  of  a  verb.  I  did  not,  it  is  true,  tell  them 
beforehand  that  we  were  going  to  study  the  verb ;  for  it  was  a 
part  of  my  plan  not  to  do  it.  I  only  requested  them  to  take 
their  seats,  and  to  provide  themselves,  as  before,  with  slates  and 
pencils. 

I  had  entered  the  room  with  a  bough  in  my  hand,  which  I 
had  broken  Irom  a  tree  by  the  roadside,  as  I  came  along.  The 
scholars  had  stared  as  I  came  in,  but  had  not  probably  supposed 
it  bad  anything  to  do  with  the  lesson.  They  were  soon  unde- 
ceived, however.  The  bough  was  to  be,  for  that  evening,  my 
text  book. 

Observe  now,  said  I,  what  I  do,  and  write  down  the  action 
which  you  see  me  perform.  This  distinction  they  did  not  at 
first  fully  comprehend.  Accordingly,  I  broke  in  two  a  portion 
<^  the  bough,  and  asked  what  it  was  I  had  done.  Broke  the 
stick,  said  one.  Well,  then,  said  I,  if  broke  is  the  word  which 
you  think  will  best  describe  what  I  have  been  doing,  just 
write  it  down.  It  was  accordingly  done ;  and  I  could  now 
perceive  that  they  began  to  understand  me. 

Taking  my  penknife  from  my  pocket,  I  next  cut  the  stick, 
having  already  required  them  to  watch  my  movements.  This 
action  they  were  now  required  to  write  down.  They  found  no 
difficulty  in  doing  it.  Some,  indeed,  [wrote  the  nominative 
along  with  the  verb,  as  ^  he  cut'  or  '  he  cuts  ;'  but  in  general 
they  wrote  only  the  verb,  in  some  of  its  moods  or  tenses. 

A  very  great  number  of  actions  were  now  performed  on  or 
with  the  stick; — it  was  split,  hacked,  scraped,  bent,  swung, 
tossed,  sawed,  peeled,  &c.  All  these  words,  and  many  more, 
were  written  on  their  slates.     Other  actions  were  then  performed 
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and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner ;  such  as  staminng,  leaping, 
jumping,  walking,  crouching,  running,  sitting,  rising,  singing, 
whistling,  whispering,  frowning,  smiling,  &c. 

When  these  exercises  had  been  continued  an  hour  or  more,! 
told  them  that  there  was  a  name  for  words  that  meant  action  ; 
and  that  the  name  was  verb.  Thus,  said  1,  you  have  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  verb  ;  it  signifies  an  action.  It  is  a  mean- 
ing, too,  which  you  will  never  forget.  When  we  learn  in  the 
book  that '  a  verb  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to 
suffer,'  we  seldom  understand  it ;  and  when  it  is  explained  to 
us,  we  are  apt  to  forget  it.  But  you  will  now  remember  what 
a  verb*  is  as  long  as  you  live.  True,  I  have  not  told  you  every- 
thing I  know  about  the  verb ;  but  all  that  I  have  told  you,  is 
true,  and  may  be  easily  remembered.  I  repeat;  I  do.  not  think 
you  can  easily  forget  it. 

And  I  do  not  believe  they  have  forgotten  it  to  this  hour ; 
though  more  than  seven  years  have  elapsed.  It  is  the  only  true 
mode  of  teaching  the  definitions  of  those  parts  of  speech ;  and 
the  principle  is  applicable  not  only  to  etymology,  but  to  orth^- 
laphy,  as  well  as  to  several  sciences  quite  distinct  from  English 
grammar. 

Our  exercise  was  finished,  for  this  evening,  by  selecting  all 
the  verbs  in  certain  columns  of  words  to  which  I  referred  them, 
and  by  a  reviev^,  both  of  the  studies  of  this  and  the  previous 
evening. 

.1  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  my  method  of  teach- 
ing the  character  of  the  verb  and  noun,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  I  wished  to  illustrate  the  general  principle  of  teaching 
the  thing  itself,  before  I  meddled  with  its  name ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  because  the  noun  and  verb,  as  is  well  known,  are 
really  two  very  important  parts  of  speech ;  and  require,  on  their 
own  account,  a  large  share  of  the  learner's  early  attention. 
He  who  gets  a  clear  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  the  noun  and  the 
verb,  and  can  select  them  all  from  the  pages  of  an  English  book, 
with  scarcely  a  single  mistake,  has  made  a  very  considerable 
step  toward  a  correct  knowledge  of  English  grammar. 

At  our  next  lesson,  we  studied  the  pronoun.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  selected  a  familiar  story,  with  which  they  were  all 
acquainted  and  which  abounded  with  pronouns,  especially  Ae, 
and  requested  them  to  write  the  story  on  their  slates,  exacUy  as 
I  should  slowly  repeat  it  to  them.  In  repeating  it,  I  substituted 
nouns  for  the  pronouns,  in  every  instance,  which  in  some  places 
made  a  complete  jargon  of  it.  They  were  then  requested  to 
erase  the  nouns,  as  many  of  them  as  they  could,  and  substitute 
words  which  would  make  better  sense  in  their  place.     As  soon 
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as  I  had  made  myself  intelligible  by  an  example  or  two,  they 
proceeded  in  the  work  with  great  pleasure  and  interest. 

When  several  similar  exercises  had  been  performed,  they 
were  told  that  those  words  which  they  put  in  the  place  of  nouns, 
and  which  had  so  much  abridged  and  improved  the  composition, 
were  pronouns.  Pro,  I  said,  is  a  Latin  word,  and  means  ybr. 
Fro-noun,  therefore,  means /or  a  noun  ;  that  is,  a  substitute  for 
a  noun. 

During  this  evening,  we  confined  ourselves  entirely  to  the 
personal  pronoun,  and  to  a  review  of  this  and  the  preceding 
lessons,  and  to  selecting  nouns,  verbs,  and  pronouns  from  some 
of  the  tables  of  the  spelling  book. 

Such  was  the  eagerness  of  my  pupils  to  advance  with  the 
experiment  that  we  had  our  fourth  lesson  in  the  morning  at 
sunrise  ;  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  intense  cold,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  pupils  were  females,  and 
had  nearly  a  mile  to  walk  to  reach  the  schoolhouse. 

At  this  morning  meeting,  we  did  nothing  but  study  the  nature 
of  number  —  singular  and  plural.  I  must  not  go  into  the 
details  of  the  plan  for  want  of  room.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  plan  was  equally  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  with  those 
which  had  been  devised  for  other  purposes  at  our  former  meet- 
ings; that  we  spent  some  time  at  this,  as  at  every  lesson,  in 
reviewing  the  past ;  and  that  we  closed  only  when  we  were 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  ;  the  sig- 
nal for  commencing  the  regular  forenoon  exercises. 

Our  time  at  the  fifth  meeting  was  taken  up  with  the  adjective  ; 
in  reviewing  former  lessons,  and  selecting  nouns,  verbs,  &c. 
from  spelling  and  reading  lessons  ;  or  parsings  as  I  should  say, 
etymologically.  I  will  not  describe  the  plan  ;  I  will  only  say, 
that  the  principle  and  the  end  were  similar  to  those  of  former 
lessons,  and  that  the  pupils'  interest  was  undiminished. 

The  sixth  lesson  was  on  the  gender  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 
The  seventh  was  a  review  of  all  we  had  done  ;  at  which  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  though  two  or  three  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  the  exercises  were  commenced,  not  a  single  idea 
had  been  lost  by  the  most  careless  scholar.  1  attributed  this  — 
no  doubt  justly  —  in  part  to  the  interest  which  was  taken,  and 
not  wholly  to  the  original  excellence  of  the  method. 

The  eighth  lesson  was  intended  to  show  the  relation  of  adjec- 
tives to  nouns ;  and  was  therefore  partly  an  exercise  of  syntax. 
The  real  object,  however,  was  to  show  the  true  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  adjective,  by  exhibiting  its  connection  in  the  sen- 
tences where  it  occurs.  We  also  took  up,  in  this  lesson,  the 
degrees  of  compaison. 
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The  ninth  lesson  was  on  the  adverb,  but  I  roust  not  go  into 
detail.     I  have  extended  the  subject  too  much  already. 

It  is  just  necessary  to  say  that  we  closed  with  our  tenth  les- 
son. This  was  spent  on  mood  and  tense.  Want  of  time  — 
but  not  the  want  of  success,  prevented  a  farther  prosecution  of 
the  experiment.  We  bad,  however,  proceeded  far  enough  to 
convince  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  grammar 
itself,  were  it  pursued  in  a  rational  manner,  to  excite  or  preserve 
the  disgust  for  it  which  children  are  so  apt  to  acquire. 

For  though  we  had  not  spent  more  than  twentyfour  hours  of 
time  in  our  experiment —  even  including  the  time  occupied  in 
studying  three  or  four  short  lists  of  words  at  home,  connected 
with  our  course  —  yet  in  this  very  short  period,  a  considerable 
advance  had  been  made,  not  in  the  study  of  Grammar  itself  as 
a  whole,  but  in  the  important  department  of  it  called  etymology. 
They  had  acquired  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  adjective  and  of  the  degrees  of  comptuison ;  of  the  nature 
of   nouns,   with  gender  and  number,  and,  partially,  case ;  of 

Crsonal  pronouns;  and  of  verbs  ingeneral,  and  adverbs.  They 
d  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  ;  of  mood  and  tense ;  of  government  and  agreement ;  and 
of  the  nature  of  prepositions,  conjunctions,  interjections  and 
articles  ;  they  could  parse,  etymologically,  as  well  as  scholars  gen- 
erally who  have  studied  grammar  three  months  on  the  common 
plan  ;  and  what  they  had  gone  over  with,  they  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Enough  at  least  had  been  accomplished  —  I  repeat  the  senti- 
ment—  to  convince  me,  along  with  another  experiment  some- 
what similar  to  this,  that  if  English  Grammar  must  be  studied 
by  youngchildren,  thereis  a  better  mode  than  requiring  them 
to  spend  weeks  and  months  in  committing  to  memory  and 
repeating  de6nitions  and  rules,  to  which  they  do  not  and  can- 
not possibly  attach  any  meaning. 

Not  that  books  are  to  be  dispensed  with,  altogether  ;  far 
enough  from  that.  Where  some  preparatory  knowledge  has 
been  acquired,  books  are,  most  unquestionably,  highly  useful ; 
nayj  indispensable.  But  in  the  etymological  part  of  the  study, 
the  pupil's  own  eyes  and  mind,  with  his  slate  and  pencil,  consti- 
tute the  best  books  ;  and  without  these,  to  begin  with,  the  use 
of  books,  is,  to  young  children,  of  .very  little  service.         A. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  SPEECH. 

Much  is  said,  in  these  days,  of  premature  or  precocious 
education.  It  is  not  the  phrenologist  alone,  who  talks  of  the 
evils  of  our  hot  bed  systems ;  it  is  almost  everyone  who  has 
studied  human  nature  and  character,  as  it  is ;  and  who  sighs  to 
see  it  what  it  should  be  —  what,  in  fact,  it  might  be.  Everyone 
who  has  acquired  the  least  smattering  of  physiology,  must  know 
that  a  premature  development  of  some  or  all  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers of  man  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  physical  and  moral  powers — 
is  an  evil  as  universal  in  civilized  countries  as  are  the  means  of 
establishing  schools  and  furnishing  seats  and  books,  and  sup- 
plying one  teacher  to  a  hundred  or  two  of  pupils. 

But  it  is  not  mental  precocity  of  which  we  propose  now  to 
speak.  That  subject  has  already  received  a  share  of  attention 
in  this  work,  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  its  importance. 
We  are  to  treat,  at  this  time,  of  physical  precocity  —  of  that 
premature  physical  development  which  is  everywhere  seen,  eve- 
rywhere fashionable,  and  everywhere  to  be  lamented  for  its 
consequences. 

From  the  very  birth  of  an  infant,  it  seems  to  be  a  leading 
object  with  those  around  him  to  push  him  forward.  He  must 
be  urged  to  notice  things,  to  atttmd  to  sounds,  to  smile,  and  to 
play.  He  must  be  urged  to  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  drink  for 
which  he  has  no  natural  cravings,  and  various  kinds  of  food  for 
which  he  has  no  instruments  of  mastication  or  powers  of  diges- 
tion. He  must  be  urged  to  walk,  to  speak,  to  sing ;  to  use  a 
whip,  play  with  a  doll,  pull  the  dog,  harass  the  cat,  beat  James  or 
Sarah,  and  perhaps  sit  astride  of  a  surloin  of  beef  in  the  platter.* 

I  ^o  not  undertake  to  say  that  no  child  ought,  in  any  circum 
stances,  to  be  led  along  towards  any  of  these  things  ;  but  only 
that  he  should  not  be  urged.  In  general,  however,  it  is  soon 
enqugh  to  assist  him  when  he  begins  to  manifest  a  desire  to  mas- 
ticate, walk,  sing,  &c. ;  and  as  to  encouraging  him  to  beat  those 
around  him,  or  be  cruel  to  the  dog  or  the  cat  or  even  to  a  fly, 
and  above  all  to  get  astride  of  the  beef  or  cry  for  the  moon,  it 
were  better  for  him  and  for  the  world  that  he  were  never  either 
urged  or  led,  at  any  age  or  period. 

But  we  are  to  treat,  at  present,  of  premature  efforts  to  induce 
children  to  speak.  Who,  that  has  ever  had  the  care  of  child- 
ren, in  their  first  efforts  at  spelling  and  reading,  has  not  been 

*  A  respectable  English  writer  sa^jTR  he  knew  a  child,  who,  on  tMng  it  into 
his  head  that  it  would  he  pretty  to  ride  on  a  surloin  of  beef  in  the  platter,  was 
»et  astride  of  it;  and  another  who  was  not  pei milted  to  see  the  moon,  last 
he  should  cry  for  it. 
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struck  with  the  wretched  enunciation  which  prevails !  How 
few  there  are  with  whom  long  and  painful  efforts  are  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  break  their  erroneous  early  habits,  and  estab- 
lish those  which  are  better  !  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  groat  differ- 
ence in  this  respect,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
different  states  of  society.  But  there  is  no  place  — so  fiir  as  we 
are  acquainted  —  where  the  majority  of  children  do  not  utter  the 
greater  part  of  their  words,  at  least  until  they  are,  by  much  exer- 
tion, taught  better,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  mumbling,  indis- 
tinct, or  confused. 

Why  all  this  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  same  reason  that  the  limbs  of 
the  child  who  is  put  into  leading  strings  or  aided  by  go  carts  or 
otherwise,  are  for  some  time  weak  and  irregular  in  their  motions  ? 
Is  it  not  because  the  muscles  and  tendons  and  chords  —  the 
organs  of  speech  as  we  call  them  —  have  been  urged  beyond 
their  strength,  or  perhaps  prematurely  developed  ? 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  —  the  father  of  a  fisuniiy 
and  a  distinguished  teacher  —  who  holds,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
develop,  as  early  as  possible,  the  infantile  powers  of  speech. 
Fortunately,  however,  as  we  think,  he  has  never  yet  put  this 
unnatural  and  erroneous  theory  in  practice.  His  children  are 
not  taught  to  speak  earlier  than  those  of  others;  nor  are  we 
aware  that  they  speak  any  better. 

It  seems  to  us  decidedly  wrong  to  urge  a  child,  in  this  mat- 
ter, at  all.  Efforts  of  this  kind,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
though  followed  by  a  slight  degree  of  immediate  apparent  util- 
ity, are  nevertheless  detrimental  in  the  end.  We  do  not  believe 
that  under  the  best  and  most  favorable  circumstances,  anything 
is  ever  gained  in  this  way ;  while,  for  the  most  part,  habits  of 
indistinct  and  wretched  utterance  are  often  laid,  which  prove  as 
lasting  as  life  itself. 

The  evil  in  the  case  is  often  greatly  increased  by  the  bad 
examples  of  pronunciation  which  are  set  How  seldom  is  it, 
even  in  the  best  society,  that  we  pronounce  the  first  words 
which  we  propose  to  a  child  for  imitation,  with  any  degree  of 
correctness !  From  the  moment  when  he  begins  to  understand 
us,  till  the  time  when  he  has  learned  to  imitate  us,  how  seldom 
is  it  that  he  hears  a  word  of  whose  meaning  he  has  the  least 
conception,  which  is  pronounced  as  it  ought  to  be  !  Why  not 
just  as  well  speak  plainly  in  his  hearing,  as  only  half  utter  words? 
Is  it,  really,  any  harder  for  a  little  child  to  say,  father  and  mother, 
than  to  half  pronounce  these  endearing  words  ? 

We  are  utterly  opposed  to  all  these  efforts  at  precocity  of 
development,  even  were  the  development  attended  with  imme- 
diate advantage.    But  it  has  not  this  to  recommend  it ;  it  is 
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productive,  from  first  to  last,  of  nothing  but  evil.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, even,  whether  the  person  whose  voical  organs  are  thus  early 
miseducated,  ever  entirely  recovers  from  the  injury  which  is 
accomplished.  As  the  legs  which  are  hurried  into  action  and 
made  to  bear  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  body  before  they 
have  become  firm  enough  for  the  purpose,  are  often  injured  and 
made  crooked  for  life,  so  the  muscles  and  other  parts  concerned 
in  speech,  may,  by  overstraining,  incur  a  weakness  from  which 
they  can  never  wholly  recover. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  affirm  positively  that  this^  is  often  the 
case.  Our  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  principally  from  analogy. 
We  know,  however,  that  many  carry  a  feeble,  inefficient  voice, 
and  a  vicious,  half  formed  utterance  with  them  through  life  ;  and 
we  do  not  believe  effects  like  these  are  without  their  correspond- 
ing causes.  So,  that  if  the  views  which  we  advance,  are  not 
quite  susceptible  of  demonstration,  they  are  at  least  susceptible 
of  a  species  of  proof  which  does  not  fall  very  far  short  of  it. 

If  our  conjectures  are  correct —  if  this  urging  into  premature 
action  the  organs  of  speech  is  permanently  injurious  to  those 
organs  themselves,  then  it  follows  on  the  known  principles  of 
physiology  that  the  other  organs  of  the  system  which  sympathize 
with  them  are  more  or  less  injured.  It  is.  true  in  physical  mat^ 
ters,  as  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  said  it  was  m  morals, 
that  whether  one  member  suffers  all  the  members  suffer  with  it, 
and  whether  one  member  rejoices  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
it.  Indeed,  the  apostle  must  have  borrowed  this  beautiful  and 
correct  comparison  from  physiology  ;  of  which,  perhaps,  he  had 
obtained  some  knowledge  at  the  celebrated  schools  which  he 
attended. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  externals  of  an  individual  that 
concerns  more  his  reception  and  influence  in  society  —  unless  it 
be  the  face  generally  and  especially  the  eye,  of  the  education  of 
which  we  purpose  to  speak  hereafter — than  his  speech.  He 
who  speaks  well,  is  sure  to  gain  attention,  even  when  his  sub- 
ject is  not  very  inviting ;  while  he  who  enunciates  badly,  often 
finds  it  difficult  to  gain  the  ear  of  his  friends  or  of  an  audience, 
to  subjects  vitally  important,  and  acknowledged  by  them  to  be 
so.  How  important,  then^  the  education  of  the  voice  and  speech, 
especially  the  latter ! 
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THE  YOUNG  ARITHMETICIAN  OF  SICILY. 

The  astonishment  excited  in  the  United  States  twenty  years 
since,  by  the  appearance  of  the  infantile  calculator,  Zerah  Col- 
burn,  has  recently  been  experienced  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
As  if  to  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  theory,  that  distinguished 
talents  are  to  be  looked  for  rather  in  the  descendants  of  the 
ignorant  and  rude,  than  of  those  who  too  often  exhaust  their 
powers  in  the  discoveries  and  productions  which  astonish  the 
world,  the  darkened  island  of  Sicily  has  produced,  within  a 
short  period,  three  prodigies  in  calculation,  apparently  not  less 
remarkable  than  tlie  American  boy.  The  '  Guida  del  Educa- 
tore,'  an  excellent  journal  of  education,  recently  established  in 
Tuscany,  contains  an  interesting  account  of  one  of  these  child- 
ren, from  the  pen  of  Mr  Mayer,  an  active  and  philanthropic 
laborer  in  tlie  cause  of  education  in  that  country. 

.  J  >  eph  Pugliesi  was  born  at  Palermo,  of  poor  parents.  His 
fiither  did  not  know  how  to  read  or  write,  and  his  children  were 
growing  up  in  the  same  ignorance.  The  first  exhibition  of  Jo- 
seph's extraordinary  power,  was  at  the  age  of  five  years.  He 
was  in  the  shop  of  his  father,  while  a  stranger  was  makine  up  a 
bill  of  articles  sold.  After  repeating  the  particulars,  slowly, 
that  the  ignorant  father  might  follow  him,  he  stated  the  sum 
total.  A  childish  voice  instantly  exclaimed,  '  It  is  a  mistake ;' 
and  gave  another  sum  total,  which  was  found  to  be  correct. 
The  stranger  was  astonished.  Ho  put  various  questions  to  the 
child,  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and  received,  in  every  instance,  imme- 
diate and  correct  answers,  the  more  astonishing  as  the  chikl 
knew  nothing  of  figures.  The  stranger  returned,  repeatedly,  to 
examine  him,  and  at  length,  convinced  that  he  really  possessed 
extraordinary  powers  of  calculation,  he  announced  the  case  (the 
second  of  this  nature  in  Sicily)  in  the  papers.  This  led  to  an 
examination  before  the  public  authorities,  which  fully  estab* 
lished  th^  reputation  that  Joseph  had  acquired. 

The  ignorance  and  avarice  of  the  father,  only  saw  in  the 
ppwers  of  his  son,  the  means  of  gain  ;  and,  like  the  father  of 
Colburn,  he  commenced  a  series  of  journeys  to  exhibit  him  as 
an  object  of  curiosity.  After  traversing  the  island  of  Sicily, 
he  passed  into  Italy,  visited  the  principal  cities,  and  went  into 
Germany  as  far  as  Vienna.  The  young  arithmetician  was  eve- 
rywhere loaded  with  applause,  and  honor,  and  gain.  The  news- 
papers were  filled  with  his  praises  — Academies  of  Science  sent 
him  their  diplomas  —  cities  struck  medals  in  his  honor  —  sev- 
eral sovereigns  received  him  in  the  most  condescending  manner. 
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and  the  insignia  of  an  order  conferred  on  him  by  the  Pope, 
procured  him  military  salutations  at  the  very  gates  of  royal  pal- 
aces. 

*  Unhappy  boy !'  exclaims  the  benevolent  narrator.  *  These 
diplomas  and  medals,  these  applauses  and  this  gold,  ill  repay  the 
indignities  of  such  a  life.  Sometimes  he  appears  in  the  halls 
of  the  great,  appreciated  and  caressed  like  the  learned  lap-dog 
that  guesses  a  card,  or  puts  together  the  letters  of  a  word. 
Sometimes  he  mounts  the  staircase  of  the  rich,  anxious  and 
uncertain  whether  he  shall  meet  with  a  contemptuous  refusal,  or 
with  that  proud  condescension  which  will  purchase  a  few  paltry 
tickets  for  his  exhibition.  Then  he  appears  in  full  theatres, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd,  who  bring  these  same  tickets,  demand- 
ing an  hundred  fold  their  real  value,  and  without  regard  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  rational  and  scientific,  putting  him  a  thou- 
sand questions,  generally  trivial,  often  malicious,  and  always  pre- 
senting a  spectacle  fitted  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  a  human 
being,  and  the  science  which  is  thus  made  a  plaything  for  vul- 
gar curiosity.     Unhappy  boy !' 

The  powers  of  a  despotic  government  were  employed,  in  this 
case^  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science.  The  King  of  Na- 
ples exercised  the  absolute  control,  which  most  governments  of 
Europe  possess  over  their  subjects,  wherever  they  are,  in  recall- 
ing Pugliesi  from  these  mountebank  wanderings,  in  order  that 
he  might  receive  a  suitable  education  at  the  public  expense.  It 
was  on  his  return  to  Naples,  that  the  author  of  the  article  before 
us,  met  with  him,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  remark- 
able powers.  He  does  not,  however,  occupy  himself  in  barren 
details  of  the  arithmetical  feats  of  this  prodiigv,  which  may,  after 
all,  be  rivalled  by  Babbage's  machine  for  calculation  —  but  in 
inquiring  into  the  nature  and  value  of  his  peculiar  powers,  and 
the  best  mode  of  cultivating  them.  He  expresses  the  delight 
be  felt  in  perceiving  that  all  the  contaminating  scenes,  and  all 
the  excessive  efforts  of  four  years  of  wandering  had  not  destroyed 
the  childlike  character  of  Joseph,  and  that,  like  Zerah  Colbum, 
at  the  same  age,  he  gave  himself  up  with  ardor  to  every  childish 
amusement,  as  often  as  he  was  permitted  to  do  so.  '  He  is  a 
boy,  in  the  midst  of  boys  —  happy  in  running,  and  leaping,  and 
playing  ball  —  impatient  with  sitting  still,  and  still  more  so  with 
dose  application  —  an  enemy  to  study,  and  eager  only  for  con- 
versation, and  play,  and  food  ;  charmed  with  the  books  of  child- 
ren, and  exhibiting  a  lively  affection  for  those  who  show  affection 
for  him.  He  is  now  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age — 
with  a  fine  countenance — a  large  forehead — an  animated 
expression,  and  quick  movements.     Since  having  the  small  pox 
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in  io&ncy,  he  has  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  seems  not  to  be 
fiitigued  by  any  of  the  ordinary  operations  he  performs.  He 
admires  and  describes  the  objects  of  curiosity  he  has  seen  in 
his  travels,  and  often  exhibits  evidence  of  taste,  in  the  reasons 
he  gives  for  preferring  one  building  or  city  to  another.  Noth- 
ing, however,  in  his  view,  surpasses  his  native  city  in  beauty. 
He  speaks  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  certainly  not  without  some 
reason,  for  we  have  seen  few  spots,  which,  in  some  respects, 
surpass  it  in  beauty.  He  is  fond  of  music  and  of  poetry,  and 
thus  shows  that  his  powers  of  mind  are  not  limited  to  the  mere 
circle  of  numbers,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  becoming  more 
than  a  mere  machine  for  calculation.' 

Joseph  is  quite  ignorant  of  figures,  and  in  one  instance  commit- 
ted six  errors  in  a  simple  operation  with  the  pen,  which  he  imme- 
diately corrected  by  mental  calculation.  He  has  received  little 
instruction  of  any  kind.  His  memory  is  remarkably  tenacious, 
'and  he  can  repeat  the  problems  proposed  to  him  for  solution, 
months  and  even  years  before.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is 
not  this  faculty  which  gives  him  his  peculiar  facility  of  calcula- 
tion ;  for  the  long  operations  in  which  this  faculty  is  especially 
called  into  exercise,  such  as  calculations  of  progression,  are  diffi- 
cult and  unpleasant  to  him.  He  is  able  to  repeat  a  number  of 
fourteen  places  on  hearing  it  once,  and  after  an  interval  of  half 
an  hour  spent  in  conversation,  again  repeated  it  in  the  direct 
and  in  the  inverse  order.  Many  of  his  calculations  are  made 
by  the  method,  sometimes  called  false  position,  which  indicates 
that  his  power  consists  in  the  quick  perceptions  of  the  relations 
of  numbers,  and  not  in  the  mere  recollection  of  them.  It  is, 
in  short,  that  combination  of  originality,  and  rapidity,  and  accu- 
racy in  reference  to  numbers,  which  many  eminent  painters  and 
musicians  have  possessed  in  reference  to  colors  and  sounds,  and 
which  is  generally  termed  genius.  . 

The  inference  has  been  made  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others 
of  remarkable  genius,  that  it  was  a  species  of  intuition,  incapa- 
ble of  improvement.  But  there  are  a  multitude  of  examples  in 
other  faculties  of  the  mind,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  reason- 
ing ;  and  Zerah  Colburn  assures  us  that  his  own  power  of  cal- 
culation was  greatly  improved  by  exercise,  and  greatly  impaired 
by  neglect.  The  author  of  this  memoir  does  not  imagine  that 
Pu^esi  has  any  secrets  to  reveal,  or  any  methods  which  are  to 
be  of  important  service  to  science  ;  an  opinion  fully  justified  by 
the  experience  of  Colburn.  He  observes  very  justly,  that  the 
wonderful  results  of  the  machinery  of  Babbage,  which  not  only 
performs  the  most  complicated  and  tedious  calculations,  but 
writes  down  the  results  with  perfect  accujBcy,  render  it  proba- 
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ble,  that  a  mere  calculator  will  hereafter  be  deemed  of  little 
value  to  society.  He  believes,  however,  that  the  same  powen 
of  miud,  applied  to  other  branches  of  science,  might  be  ren- 
dered of  signal  service;  and  it  is  to  this  point,  that  he  wishes  to 
direct  the  attention  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  education 
of  this  extraordinary  youth. 

Mr  Mayer  considers  the  predominant  faculty  of  Joseph,  to 
be  a  peculiarly  vivid  and  accurate  perception.  He  observes, 
that  such  a  faculty  cannot  be  duly  cultivated  by  methods  adapted 
to  minds  of  another  cast,  and  that  the  routine  of  ordinary  institu- 
tions would  only  embarrass  and  retard  his  progress,  and  diminish 
the  probability  of  rendering  him  peculiarly  useful.  Such  a  mind, 
ought,  certainly,  to  be  trained  in  a  manner  adapted  to  its  pecu- 
liar powers  and  wants.  He  proposes,  that  the  attempt  should 
be  made  to  direct  his  attention  by  regular  steps,  to  the  various 
relations  of  form,  of  power,  oi  motion,  and,  in  general,  of 
physical  science ;  at  first,  perhaps,  by  a  series  of  arithmetical 
problems.  He  remarks,  that  the  object  of  formulas  and  theo- 
rems, is  to  abbreviate  and  facilitate  the  action  of  the  mind  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  thing  to  be  desired  in  the  case  of  Pugliesi,  and  he 
considers  it,  therefore,  far  more  reasonable,  and  more  likely  to 
invigorate  his  mind,  to  present  the  objects  themselves,  and 
require  him  to  exercise  his  peculiar  powers  of  perception  and 
judgment  in  discovering  their  relations,  than  to  lead  him  on 
mechanically  in  methods  which  others  have  devised.  In  this 
manner,  he  thinks  not  only  that  his  mind  would  be  enlarged, 
but  his  curiosity  excited,  and  other  faculties  awakened  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  furnish  data  for  the  guidance  of  his  educators, 
and  for  the  choice  of  a  course,  as  well  as  a  method  of  study, 
best  fitted  for  him.  He  hopes  that  he  would  thus  be  led  to 
exercise  the  native  powers  of  his  mind  in  new  discoveries  or 
Qombinations,  instead  of  remaining,  as  at  present,  a  mere  mirror 
to  reflect  the  images  which  rise  before  him,  almost  without  the 
agency  of  his  own  will.  He  urges,  that  his  physical  powers 
should  not  be  impaired  or  hazarded  by  that  unnatural  confine- 
ment for  hours  to  the  school-bench,  which  is  the  lot  of  most 
children  ;  and  thinks  it  highly  desirable  that  he  should  no  lon- 
ger be  called  upon  to  waste  his  time  or  his  vigor,  in  questions 
of  mere  curiosity. 

The  educator  of  such  a  youth,  it  is  remarked,  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  spirit  of  Condillac,  who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate 
these  peculiar  powers ;  who  will  not  undervalue  a  precocity, 
which  has  marked  the  childhood  of  so  many  distinguished  men 
of  science,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  will  perceive  that  this  pre- 
cocity is  but  the  first  bud  of  infancy,  which  will  wither  and  fall 
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without  fruit,  if  it  is  not  cherished,  by  the  influence  of  intellec- 
tual climate  and  soil,  fitted  to  develop  its  germs.  It  was 
well  observed  to  the  author,  by  a  distinguished  Italian,  that  such 
considerations  would  be  useful,  not  only  to  Pugliesi,  but  to  oth- 
ers ;  that  *  he  had  known  many  youth  of  remarkable  talent,  but 
that  their  genius  had  been  destroyed  by  the  false  systems  of  edu- 
cation to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  liecause  those  who 
directed  their  course  did  not  allow  themselves  first  to  be  directed 
by  their  pupils.'  In  other  words,  that  they  employed  the  meth- 
ods adapted  to  their  own  peculiarities  of  mind,  rather  than  to 
those  they  attempted  to  form.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
these  remarks  should  not  be  employed  to  justify  the  foolish  pre- 
sumption of  those,  who  mistake  their  dislike  to  persevering 
study,  and  their  fondness  for  gathering  the  flowers  of  know- 
ledge, instead  of  waiting  with  patience,  in  the  cultivation  of  its 
fruits,  for  a  peculiar  genius,  that  disdains  to  move,  in  any  regular 
orbit. 

In  reference  to  the  moral  education  of  Pugliesi,  it  is  observed, 
that  the  greatest  care  should  be  used  in  guarding  him  from  the 
effects  of  the  admiration  and  flattery  to  which  his  peculiar  fac- 
ulties often  lead.  That  his  power  is  so  far  from  being  the  result 
of  any  exercise  of  the  will,  or  of  any  intellectual  effort,  that  the 
mind  itself  is  scarcely  conscious  of  its  own  operations.  The 
exaggerated  praises  which  are  often  bestowed,  are,  therefore, 
unreasonable  as  well  as  injurious  ;  and  are  far  more  justly  due  to 
many  men  of  moderate  capacity,  who  acquire  a  much  more 
moderate  degree  of  mental  vigor  and  skill  by  persevering  labor. 


CONVfiRSATIONS  ON  THE   GOSPELS.  • 

[We  cheerfully  insert  the  following  article,  because  we  are  willing 
the  opinions  of  every  candid  instructor  and  educator  in  regard  to  £klu- 
cation,  should  be  presented  in  the  pages  of  the  Annals,  however  they 
may  differ  from  our  own.] 

Mr  Editor  :  —  The  above  is  the  title  of  a  work,  the  first 
volume  of  which  has  recently  been  issued  from  the  press 
of  James  Munroe  &  Co.,  and  which  is  unprecedented  in 
its  form,  and  quite  new  in  its  spirit.  It  is  a  book  which  we 
think  no  one  can  read,  and  not  feel  a  renewed  love  and  deeper 
reverence  for  childhood.  It  is  a  beautiful  revelation  of  the 
truth-loving  and  truth-telling  spirit  of  infancy,  which  has  been 
aptly  called  ^  a  perpetual  Messiah,'  before  it  has  wandered  from 
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its  divine  home.  It  contains  thoughts  of  the  free  and  unper- 
verted  soul.  It  is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  those  dreams 
of  the  perfect,  which  haunt  us  in  our  infancy,  as  '  faint  remem- 
brances of  our  angelic  life.'  '  The  child  is  father  of  the  man/ 
and  while  its  spirit  remains  undimmed  by  the  breath  of  time,  it 
is  a  holy  teacher  sent  from  God,  to  call  its  erring  race  to  repent, 
and  return  to  the  dominion  of  innocence  and  truth  —  to  that 
kingdom  of  Heaven  — of  which  Jesus,  whose  whole  life  was  a 
pure  and  beautiful  infancy,  has  made  it  the  consecrated  emblem. 
The  serious  thought,  the  earnest  word  of  a  *  little  one'  —  has  it 
not  something  of  the  confidence  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  inspi- 
ration ?    Does  it  not,  in  fact,  give  us  the  best  idea  of  it ! 

We  must  not,  therefore,  disregard  these  little  preachers  of 
righteousness.  We  must  not  offend  one  of  these  little  ones, 
nor  abuse  the  spirit  and  words  which  have  been  perfected  from 
the  mouths  of  babes,  too  innocent  to  err  in  the  perception  and 
interpretations  of  truth,  like  minds  mature  in  sin  and  logic. 

Many  arguments  have  been  presented  to  the  world  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  reality  of  its  religion.  But  its 
best  proof  is  the  instinct  of  childhood,  and  its  strongest  argu- 
ment is  the  soul  purified  by  its  light,  and  satisfied  with  its 
beauty.  Mr  Alcott,  by  these  ^  Conversations  on  the  Gospels/ 
has  fully  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  Christianity  is  apprehended 
in  childhood,  and  that  God  often  hides  its  beautiful  doctrines 
from  the  '  wise  and  prudent,  and  reveals  them  unto  babes.'  It 
is  the  great  maxim  and  law  of  interpretation  that  every  Scnp- 
ture  must  be  interpreted  by  a  spirit  kindred  to  the  one  which 
gave  it.  And  who  can  boast  of  a  spirit  more  kindred  in  purity 
and  love  to  the  divine  Jesus,  than  that  of  a  little  child  ? 

These  Conversations  are  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels  ;  an 
analysis  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  finds  a  response  in 
the  heart  of  every  little  child,  and  also  in  the  mind  of  childlike 
manhood.  We  have  read  the  first  eleven  Conversations  to  a 
school  of  sixty  scholars,  and  find,  every  morning,  that  it  is 
greeted  with  a  sweeter  smile  and  more  enthusiastic  welcome. 
To  the  same  scholars  have  been  read,  during  the  last  season, 
'  Christobel,'  *  Peter  Bell,*'  The  Ancient  Mariner,'  and  some  of  the 
^  Beauties'  of  Irving,  Scott  and  Wilson,  partly  to  form  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful  in  literature,  partly  as  a  *  reward  of  merit,'  and 
also  as  a  relaxation  from  severer  studies.  But  nothing  seems  to 
have  interested  or  profited  them  more  than  Mr  Alcott's  simple 
an(l  beautiful  colloquy  with  his  children.  Jesus  has  become 
more  of  a  living  reality  to  their  minds  and  hearts.  They  begin 
to  see  some  form  and  comeliness  in  him,  that  even  they  —  the 
young,  the  gay,  the  light  and  happy-hearted  —  should  desire 
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him.  They  begin  to  feel  that  the  Bible  contains  '  Beauties  of 
Jesus'  far  surpassing  those  of  Shakspeare,  Scott  and  Irving ;  a 
*  Beauty  of  HoHness'  no  where  else  to  be  found  in  words. 
Many  parents  have  purchased  the  book  at  the  earnest  request 
of  their  children.  They  seem  to  feel  emboldened  and  ennobled 
to  find  that  sentiments  so  pious  and  just  —  words  so  chaste  and 
beautiful  —  can  come  from  the  lips  of  children  like  themselves. 
They  are  surprised  and  delighted  to  find,  that  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  fancies  which  they  have  loved  to  cherish,  but  never 
diured  to  express,  even  to  their  mothers,  are  patiently,  cheerfully 
and  reverently  listened  to,  by  a  man  who  is  sitting  <  aloft  in 
awful  state,'  on  the  august  and  unapproachable  throne  of  school- 
master, and  now  made  known  to  the  world  as  the  inborn  senti- 
ments, philosophy  and  religion  of  children  —  abused,  unworthy, 
insignificant  children ! 

While  it  gives  confidence  to  the  child  in  his  own  convictions, 
looses   his  tongue   to  speak  of  the  world  within,  and  creates  a 

1*ust  reverence  for  himself ;  this  book  will  also  inspire  humility. 
i  is  ever  a  comparison  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  the 
perfect  and  the  imperfect.  There  is  no  pride  in  true  under- 
standing. There  is  no  real  confidence  in  anything  but  the 
truth. 

With  some  experience  in  the  results  of  reading  these  Conver- 
iations  in  schools,  we  cordially  commend  them  to  the  notice  of 
Sabbath  school  teachers  and  parents,  and  strongly  recommend 
them  to  our  brethren  who  are  laboring  in  the  great  and  beautiful 
ministry  of  developing  and  renewing  the  spirit  of  childhood. 

A  Subscriber. 

[Since  the  foregoing  communication  was  received,  a  second 
volume  of  this  curious  work  has  appeared.  L  ke  the  first,  it  will 
probably  receive  both  unqualified  praise  and  unqualified  censure. 
We  believe  that  it  merits  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and 
that  those  who  condemn  it,  know  as  little  of  its  real  character 
as  they  do  of  the  labors  and  self-sacrifices  of  its  editor.  We 
confess,  most  cheerfully,  that  much  of  it  is  a  ^  sealed  book'  to  us, 
but  we  will,  for  this  very  reason,  be  sparing  in  our  criticism.] 

Ed. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Common  School.  Conybntion  at  Nobthamfton. 

A  ibghly  iDteresting  meeting  of  the  friends  of  common  schools,  in  the 
four  western  counties  of  Massachusetts,  was  held  at  Northampton,  OD 
the  15th  of  February  last,  at  which  the  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates,  of  North- 
ampton, presided.  The  meeting  appears  to  have  been  well  attended 
and  spirited,  although  the  various  towns  in  the  four  counties  were 
not  all  represented.  Of  sixtyseven,  to  whom  circulars  had  been  sent, 
urging  an  attendance  to  the  Convention,  only  seventeen  —  we  are  sorry 
to  say  it  —  made  any  returns. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting,  was  *  to  deliberate  and  act  upon  such 
measures  as  should  be  best  calculated  to  instruct  the  intellect,  and  elevate 
the  manners  andfmoral  sense  of^those  who  are  educated  in  these 
institutions.* 

Among  other  measures,  was  the  passage  of  fourteen  resolutions,  eniF 
bodying  the  following  views  and  suggestions.  That  the  present  condi- 
tion of  common  schools,  defective  as  it  is,  requires  that  the  moral  and 
mental  worth,  together  with  the  compensation  and  more  thorough  exam- 
ination of  teachers,  is  indispensable  ;  that  schoolhouses  require  radical 
reformation  ;  that  as  things  are,  the  influence  of  private  schools  is  inju- 
rious to  common  schools ;  that  normal  schools  are  necessary  ;  that  able 
lecturers,  in  every  town,  are  desirable  ;  that  there  should  be  a  judicious 
selection  of  text  books  for  schools,  by  a  committee  appointed  in  each 
town  for  the  purpose  ;  and  that  district  school  committees  ought  to  co- 
operate with  general  committees  in  their  efforts  for  improvement 

CoNVEVTlOlf   AT  MoNTOOMEBT,  N.  Y. 

A  Common  School  Convention,  was  held  at  Montgomery,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  on  the  98th  of  December  last,  which  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  that  certainly  look  well  on  paper,  and  which  we  should  like 
very  well  to  copy,  were  it  not  that  we  have  grown  rather  tired  of  insert- 
ing these  documents  in  our  pages,  they  are  so  frequent  and  numerous* 
Those  which  were  passed  at  Montgomery,  resembled,  in  general,  those 
which  were  elicited  at  Northampton,  as  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
article,  with  one  important  addition.  This  was  a  resolution  expressive 
of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  the  Convention,  of  the  importance  of 
Female  Education  and  Female  Seminaries. 

We  are  heartily  glad  these  conventions  have  become  so  numerouSy 
that  we  scarcely  find  room  (or  them  in  our  pages.    There  is  great  ne- 
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CMsity  for  caution,  however,  in  regard  to  measures.  What  is  done, 
should  be  done  with  great  care.  '  Make  haste,'  should  be  our  motto,  in 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  common  schools ;  but  let  us  '  make  haste  slowly t* 
or  at  least  surely. 

State  School  CoivYBifTioir  at  Utica. 

We  learn  that  a  State  Conventioii  of  Teachers,  and  other  friends  of 
education,  is  to  be  held  at  Utica,  N.  T.  on  Thursday,  the  ilth  of  May 
next,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  to  take  into '  consideration  the  means  of  elevat- 
ing the  standard  of  common  school  education,  and  improving  the  com- 
mon schools  in  that  State.  We  understand  also,  that  the  friends  of  the 
eause  anticipate  a  full  representation  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
have  engaged  able  Lecturers  for  the  occasion.  If  the  expectations  of  the 
firiends  of  improvement  in  that  region  are  fully  realized,  the  meeting 
will  be  one  of  great  interest. 

A  meeting  of  Teachers  and  friends  of  education  was  recently  held  at 
Albany ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  much  was  done  except  the  passage  of 
a  few  spirited  resolutions,  not  unlike  those  which  were  passed  at  a  late 
Teachers*  Meeting,  in  Troy,  mentioned  in  our  last  number. 

Schools  im  Scituatb,  Mass. 

We  have  seen  a  printed  report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Scituate, 
in  this  State,  bearing  date  March  6, 18S7.  It  is  an  interesting  document 
of  twelve  pages ;  and  evinces,  most  clearly,  that  the  district  schoolmas- 
ter is  not  only  '*  abroad'  in  the  land,  but  that  his  claims  are  beginning 
to  be  regarded. 

American  Lyceum. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  will  com- 
mence on  the  5th  of  May  next,  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  thought  that  the 
session  will  be  one  of  increased  interest.  We  understand  that  a  very 
active  Committee  of  Arrangements  has  been  appointed,  and  that  some 
important  and  able  reports  are  to  be  presented,  among  which  is  one  from 
D.  Prentice,  £sq.  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  on  Uniform  Barometrical  Observations, 
with  a  plan.  All  State  Lyceums  and  County  and  local  Lyceums,  in  dis- 
tricts not  otherwise  represented,  are  invited  to  send  their  delegates  to  this 
annual  meeting,  with  written  or  at  least  verbal  reports  on  their  history, 
condition,  &c.  with  statements  concerning  education  in  their  towns, 
counties,  or  States.  A  number  of  distinguished  friends  of  education 
have  been  appointed  to  furnish  essays  to  be  read  ;  and  the  friends  of 
education  generally,  are  invited  to  co-operate  by  their  presence  or  com- 
munications addressed  to  Theodore  Duight,  Jr.  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, New  York.    Those  friends  of  education  present,  will  be  cordially 
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admitted  to  mt  in  the  convention  as  debating  members.  The  following 
three  questions  have  been  selected  for  discussion  ;  the  two  first  of 
which,  at  the  least,  are  among  the  most  important  which  could  be  agi- 
tated. 

1.  What  principles  should  be  adopted  by  a  State  in  apportioning  its 
share  of  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  support  of  common  education  ? 

3.  To  what  objects  should  a  friend  of  education  first  direct  his  efforts^ 
in  his  ovm  immediate  neighborhood  ? 

S.  What  is  the  plan  of  organization  for  Lyoenms  in  a  thinly  scattensd 
district  ? 

UmvBRSAL  Lyceum. 

We  have  received  from  Mr  Josiah  Holbrook,  whose  labors  in  behalf 
of  Lyceums  are  extensivi'ly  known,  a  small  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages, 
giving  an  account  of  ihe  plan  and  object  of  a  Universal  Lyceum,  with 
the  names  of  the  Ofiicers  proposed.  The  person  designated  as  the 
President,  is  the  late  Chancellor,  Brougham,  of  £ngland.  The  Vice 
Presidents,  in  number  fiftytwo,  are  men  of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
distinguished  for  science  or  philanthropy.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Corresponding  Secretaries,  one  hundred  and  thirtynine  in  number. 
Then,  there  is  a  list  of  ninetysix  Corresponding  Members.  The  '  Actu- 
ary' of  the  Lyceum,  is  Mr  Holbrook  himself.  Communications,  &c. 
intended  for  him,  should  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Wm.  Marshall  & 
Co.  Philadelphia.  The  following  are  the  introductory  paragraphs  of 
the  Report.  We  hope  to  be  able,  in  our  next  number,  to  give  a  mora 
full  account  oAhis  novel  but  interesting  institution. 

'  In  numerous  Lyceums,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  schools,  in  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania,  measures  have  recently  been  adopted  for  the 
difibsion  of  knowledge  over  our  globe.  Many  social  Lyceums,  consist^ 
ingof  from  six  to  twelve  members,  have  been  formed,  for  the  specific 
object  of  aiding  in  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

*  As  one  means  of  promoting  this  object,  they  have  collected  in  large 
numbers  and  considerable  variety,  specimens  of  minerals,  plants,  shellS} 
and  other  productions  of  nature.  They  have  also  prepared  and  other- 
wise procured  many  specimens  of  art,  particularly  drawing,  penman- 
ship, needlework,  and  other  kinds  of  juvenile  improvement. 

*The  specimens  thus  collected  and  prepared,  are  to  be  sent  to  such 
Schools,  Lyceums,  and  other  literary  institutions,  also  to  individuals,  in 
varions  parts  of  the  globe,  as  will  be  likely  to  reciprocate  their  efforts, 
or  otherwise  to  use  them  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  or  christian 
knowledge. 

<  Considerable  progress  is  made  in  preparing  specimens  of  nature  and 
art,  especially  of  school  improvement,  for  the  different  missionary  sta- 
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tions  upon  the  globe,  with  the  particular  object  of  exciting  the  interest, 
and  eliciting  the  efforts  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  thus  to 
secure  their  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  great  benevolent 
design. 

*  While  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  large  and  dignified 
object,  never  fail  to  secure  the  warm  approval  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  Lyceums  and  schools,  they  more  effectually  and  more  uniformly  pro- 
mote the  success  of  those  institutions,  than  any  measures  which  have 
hitherto  been  proposed,  and  thus  prove  the  christian  doctrine,  that  it  b 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

*  To  give  greater  system  and  efficiency  to  the  measures  referred  to,  a 
plan  for  a  ^  Univcrsal  Ltccvm"  has  been  recommended  by  numerous 
fchools  and  Lyceums,  and  several  occasional  meetings,  with  entire 
unanimity  and  decided  approbation. 

*  The  particular  object  of  this  plan  is  to  secure  the  assistance  of  dis- 
tinguished scientific  individuals,  philanthropists,  and  christians,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  globe,  in  aid  of  the  humble  efforts  of  young  inquirers 
•fter  knowledge,  and  the  inexperienced  laborers  for  the  advancement  of 
•eience,  the  elevation  of  morals,  and  the  redemption  of  the  human 
fiunily.* 

Americait  Cbiroorapbic  Socictv. 

This,  appears  to  be  an  association  of  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  general  use,  a  sys- 
tem of  Cbirography,  combining  the  most  correct  principles  in  the  style 
and  fonnation  of  letters,  with  the  most  efficient  mode  of  applying  them 
10  practice.  The  Society  consists  of  two  classes  of  members — one  of 
counsel  and  advice,  the  other  of  practical  writing  masters.  Its  officers 
are  a  President,  Secretary,  and  Executive  Committee,  whose  respective 
duties  are  said  to  be  prescribed  in  the  printed  *  Rules  and  Regulations  ',* 
which,  by  the  way,  we  have  never  yet  seen.  Our  only  information  on 
this  subject  is  derived  from  a  duodecimo  volume  of  S4  pages^  published 
at  Concord,  N.  H.  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  itself ;  and  a  *  cir^ 
eular'  signed  by  a  part  of  the  Executive  Committee,  stating  its  object^ 
and  that  they  have  adopted,  some  three  or  four  years  since,  the  system 
of  penmaniihip  or  Cbirography  of  Mr  Alison  Wrifford. 

We  know,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  very  little  of  this  society. 
The  President  is  Rev.  Dr  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  its  Execu- 
tive Committee,  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  includes  the  names  of 
■everal  gentlemen  of  reputation  and  talent.  Some  of  the  professors 
both  of  Dartmouth  College  and  Brown  University  are  ako  among  its 
members.  Of  the  system  of  Mr  Wrifford,  we  have  said  a  word  else- 
where.   For  the  present,  we  will  only  oliserve  that  we  are  confident  it 
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bat  done  well  in  its  daj,  but  are  not  jet  sure  that  it  ought  not  to  giro 
place  to  the  system  of  Mr  Foster.  We  greatly  prefer  the  style  of  Mr 
F»'s  engraved  copies  ;  though  we  cannot  help  being  partial  to  the  gene- 
ral views  of  a  writer,  from  whom  we  have  received  aid  so  essential  as 
that  which  we  received  some  twenty  years  ago  from  Mr  Wrifibrd. 

UifivBasiTT  OF  Nashville. 

The  number  of  students  in  this  University,  in  July  last,  was  135.  In 
the  July  preceding,  it  was  only  103.  From  a  copy  of  the  *  Laws'  re- 
cently received,  we  extract  the  following  rules  for  the  moral  conduct 
of  the  students. 

*  No  student  shall  bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought  into  College,  or,  OD 
any  occasion,  keep  in  his  room,  any  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  ; 
nor  any  fire-arms  or  ammunition  of  any  kind;  nor  a  sword,  dirk^ 
sword-cane  or  any  deadly  weapon  whatever,  upon  ]ienalty  of  such  cen- 
sure or  punishment  as  the  Faculty  may  judge  the  offence  to  deserve. 

'No student,  shall,  on  any  occasion,  keep  company  with  persons  of 
notoriously  bad  character,  under  penalty  of  admonition ,  suspension  or 
expulsion. 

<  If  any  student  shall  possess  or  exhibit  any  indecent  picture,  or  pui^ 
chase,  introduce  or  read  in  College  any  obscene  or  impious  books,  or 
be  guilty  of  lying,  profaneness,  intemperance,  playing  at  cards  or  other 
unlawful  games,  (or  at  any  game  for  a  wager,)  or  of  other  gross  immo- 
ralities or  impieties,  he  shall  be  punished,  according  to  the  heinousnest 
of  the  offence,  by  admonition,  suspension  or  expulsion. 

'  No  student,  during  the  regular  sessions  of  the  College,  shall  attend' 
any  ball,  theatre,  horse-race,  or  any  unlawful  or  expensive  amusement 
whatever.  Cock-fighting  is  especially  forbidden  ;  and  any  student  guilty 
of  it  shall  be  suspended  or  expelled. 

*  No  student  shall  keep,  for  his  use  or  pleasure,  any  horse,  carriage, 
dog,  or  servant :  except  when  his  parent  or  guardian,  shall,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Faculty,  allow  him  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of 
healthful  exercise.  Nor  shall  he  indulge  in  any  gratification  or  practice 
involving  needless  or  extraordinary  expense. 

'  Every  student  shall  preserve  not  only  his  own  room,  but  every  part 
of  the  College  premises  as  neat  and  cleanly  as  possible.* 

Ladiks'  Associatiov  for  EDDCATifiio  Females,  in  Illinois. 

The  great  object  of  this  Association,  is  to  assist  young  Ladies  in 
qualifying  themselves  for  teaching.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  forty- 
five  individuals  have  been  aided  during  the  last  year,  residing  in  twelve 
different  counties.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  to  enable  it  to  perform 
this  work  of  charity,  were,  in  all,  including  $450  received  from  an  As- 
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sociation  for  the  same  purpose,  existing  in  New  York,  nearly  $1400. 
According  to  its  third  Annual  Report,  presented  at  a  late  annual 
meeting  at  Jacksonville,  the  society  is  flourishing  and  doing  great  good. 
The  President  is  Mrs  C.  Tillson,  of  Hillsborough  ;  and  the  two  Secre^ 
taries,  Mrs  C.  W.  Baldwin,  and  Miss  £•  P.  Price,  of  Jacksonville. 

American  Fhtsiological  Society. 

An  Asaociation  has  been  recently  formed  in  Boston,  under  the  name 
<if  the  American  Physiological  Society.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  the 
acquisition  and  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  Physiology  ;  —  first,  among 
its  own  members,  and  next,  by  means  of  auxiliaries  and  other  methods, 
throughout  the  community.  If  the  association  is  composed  of  the  right 
|KMt  of  materials^  it  cannot  fail  to  do  immense  good  in  encouraging 
physical  education  and  promoting  human  healthy  happiness,  and  lon- 
gevity. 

Claronian  School. 

This  school  is  to  be  opened  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  on  or  before  'the  first 
day  of  May  next,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  can  be  obtained 
to  fill  the  classes.  Mr  Schuyler  Clark  is  to  be  both  Principal  and  Su- 
perintendant. 

The  school  is  to  consist  of  ten  classes  of  thirty  fpupils  each  }  ^Ye 

tiasses  of  males  and  five  of  females.    They  are  to  occupy  ten  rooms, 

which  are  to  be  furnished  for  the  following  branches  ;  each  class  or 

'  branch  having  its  particular  teacher,  and  also  a  guardian  or  friend  to 

watch  over  behavior,  amusements,  &c. 

1.  Language  ;  English,  French,  Spanish,  &c.  9.  Mathematics.  S. 
Geography,  History,  Astronomy,  Geology  and  Botany.  4.  Natural 
Philosophy.  5.  Drawing  and  Painting.  6.  Music.  7.  Elocution.  8. 
Orthography  and  Definitions.  9.  Penmanship  and  Book  Keeping.  10. 
Morality,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy. 

If  this  plan  of  instruction  can  be  carried  out,  and  we  see  no  intrinsic 
difficulties  in  regard  to  it,  we  doubt  not  Mr  C.  will  confer  on  Boston  and 
its  vicinity  a  signal  benefit.  To  his  course  of  instruction,  already  libe- 
ral, we  should  however  add  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and>  if 
possible.  Domestic  Economy. 

EdUCATIOR  IK  SWITXXRLAITD. 

The  cause  of  education  is  decidedly  advancing  in|Switzer1and.  Since 
the  revolution  in  1830,  the  protestant  cantons,  and  those  of  mixed  reli- 
gion, have  been  making  constant  efforts  fpr  the  advancement  of  poptt- 
lar  education.  Systems  of  public  instruction  have  been  greatly  amend- 
ed ;  schools  have  been  improved,  and  seminaries  for  teachers  have  been 
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every  where  founded,  with  the  most  happy  effects.  In  these  reforms, 
the  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Zurich,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  conspic- 
uous. Berne,  the  largest  canton  in  the  confederacy  is  unfortunately  in 
arrear  on  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  inexperience  of  its  Coun- 
cil of  Education,  and  the  narrow  views  and  bitter  contests  of  its  respec- 
tive parties.  The  protestant  portion  of  Appenzel,  the  smallest  aad 
most  rugged  canton  in  Switzerland,  has  made  noble  efforts  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  catholic  cantons  are  divided  into  two  parties  —  those  who 
read  the  Bible,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  children  in  families  and 
schools,  and  promote  in  every  way  the  progress  of  knowledge  — and  the 
adherents  of  the  Jesuits,  who  consider  the  priests  as  the  only  proper  sour- 
ces of  knowledge  and  faith.  The  latter  party  prevail  in  the  little  cantons 
which  formed  the  original  Swiss  Confederacy,  and  discourage  every  im- 
provement in  schools.  The  former  possess  most  influence  in  the  can- 
ton of  Fribourg,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  venerable  Girard,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  education  in  Switzerland,  have  succeeded  in  introducing  an 
improved  and  more  liberal  system  of  education,  and  freeing  the  schools 
entirely  from  the  despotic  control  exercised  by  the  bishop.  Lucerne 
is  advancing  in  the  same  course,  but  light  penetrates  slowly  into  regions 
shroaded  in  darkness. 

Educatioh  in  Norway. 

The  busy  envy  the  leisure  of  the  idle,  and  Che  inhabitants  of  a  rug- 
ged and  cold  country  equally  envy  the  ease  of  the  natives  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  South,  and  both  fancy  that  they  should  accomplish  won- 
dersi  could  they  enjoy  similar  privileges.  Experience,  however,  shows 
that  necessity  is  the  best  guide  to  superiority,  and  a  striking  illustration 
of  this  truth  is  furnished  by  the  state  of  education  in  Norway.  While 
the  mild  and  fertile  plains  of  Italy  produce  only  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, the  rocks  and  torrents  and  snows  of  Norway  seem  only  to  furnish 
additional  motives  to  its  thinly  scattered  inhabitants  to  surmount  eY&ty 
obstacle  in  order  to  obtain  knowledge.  By  the  aid  of  itinerating  teach- 
ers, all  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  those  who  do  not  possess  this 
elementary  knowledge  are  not  permitted  to  become  members  of  the 
churches,  or  to  exercise  any  political  rights.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
among  the  poor  mountaineers  the  works  of  Euclid  and  of  distinguished 
modern  authors  ;  and  a  recent  traveller  states,  that  he  found  on  the 
frontiers  of  Lapland,  a  peasant  who  was  surrounded  with  maps,  and 
engaged  in  the  study  of  geography,  in  which  he  earnestly  solicited 
assistance.  In  a  late  journey  of  the  king  of  Sweden  through  the  country, 
he  conferred  rewards  on  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
attention  to  agriculture  and  education,  and  founded  or  endowed  several 
schools  from  his  private  purse. 
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Periodicals  and  Schools  m  Southxrh  Asia. 

Eight  periodicals  in  the  English  language  are  already  published  east 
of  the  river  Ganges,  viz.  The  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  Gazette,  two 
newspapers  at  Singapore,  two  at  Canton,  the  Chinese  Repository,  a 
monthly  magazine  at  Canton,  and  two  Portuguese  n  ewspapers  at  Ma- 
cao. In  addition  to  these,  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  monthly  work  at 
Malacca, 

The  Morrison  Education  Society  at  Canton,  has  for  one  of  its  objects 
tho  education  of  Chinese  youth,  and  the  formation  of  a  public  library. 
The  teachers  are  to  be  procured  from  Europe  and  America. 

Common  Schools  iv  Grkkcx. 

There  are  now  ninety  five  common  schools  in  Greece,  of  which  sixty- 
two  are  maintained  by  the  government,  and  ^thirtythree  by  individuals. 
There  are,  besides,  one  hundred  and  fifty  schools  for  the  most  elemen- 
tary instruction,  supported  by  the  communes  or  parishes.  The  whole 
niimber  of  pupils  who  attend  these  schools  is  sixteen  thousand. 

Educatiom  Socixtt  at  Bxloium. 

In  1884,  a  society  was  formed  at  Brussels  with  a  view  to  promote 
education  by  publishing  iseful  books  at  a  reduced  price,  and  introducing 
the  best  methods  of  instruction.  The  king  and  queen,  and  most  of  the 
principal  people  of  the  kingdom,  contribute  to  its  funds.  It  has  publish- 
ed thirtyseven.  thousand  volumes  of  twentythree  different  works,  of 
which  twentysix  thousand  have  been  distributed  or  sold  at  reduced 
prices.  Among  these,  were  an  almanac,  an  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
geography,  the  elements  of  chronology  and  history,  mineralogy  and 
l^gie^n,  or  method  of  securing  health,  a  treatise  on  tools  and  machines, 
the  discovery  of  America,  Sylvio  Pellico,  Robinson  Crusoe,  John  Hop- 
kins on  political  economy,  and  some  little  moral  works  for  children.  — 
The  society  has  founded  four  schools  for  adults  at  Brussels,  on  the  plan 
of  mutual  instruction,  in  which  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  linear 
drawing  are  taught  The  male  schools  are  attended  by  ^ve  hundred 
pupils,  each  of  whom  pays  two  sous  (cents)  for  a  lesson.  It  has  also 
established  a  Normal  school,  or  seminary  for  female  teachers.  It  is 
also  the  object  of  the  society  to  awaken  an  interest  on  the  subject  of 
education,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  associations  for  teachers  and 
of  schools  of  every  description,  for  both  sexes,  and  to  form  leading 
societies  and  itinerating  libraries  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
population.  The  proportion  of  pupils  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  country  is  one  to  eleven  ;  in  Brussels,  only  one  to  eighteen. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Grammatical  Read'er,  explaining  the  principles  of  the 
English  Language,  in  a  series  of  Popular  Exercises  :  on  the  plan  of 
the  Intellectual  Reader.  Designed  to  make  the  study  of  Grammar 
and  the  business  of  Reading  facilitate  and  promote  each  other. 
Being  an  Introduction  to  an  Essay  on  English  Grammar.  Bj 
Lemuel  H.  Parsonh.  Philadelphia:  William  Marshall  &  Co. 
1636.     18roo.    pp.  107. 

This  is  a  work,  which,  in  the  hands  of  its  author  himself,  we  Terily 
believe  may  prove  excecdhigly  useful.  Every  teacher  has  his  ways  and 
methods.  For  the  majority,  we  regard  lessons  in  reading  on  almost  any 
other  topics  preferable  to  lessons  in  English  Grammar.  We  do  not 
admit  that  Grammar  is  necessarily  a  dry  study.  If  the  teacher  is  the 
right  sort  of  man,  he  may  render  this  science  not  only  intelligible,  with 
almost  any  text  book,  but  highly  interesting.  If  a  book  of  the  kind  at 
which  Mr  Parsons  aims,  were  necessary,  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
better  one  than  that  before  us.  It  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  good  style 
and  simplicity. 

Peter  Parley's  Method  of  Telling  about  the  Geography  of 
the  Bible.  With  many  Engravings.  Boston  :  American  Staticm- 
ers'  Company.     1837.     16  roo.  pp.  143. 

This  is  a  rery  neat  little  book  in  large  type,  and  adorned  with  many 
beautiful  engravings.  It  is  calculated  to  interest  children,  and  there  are 
few  who  would  not,  after  studying  it,  turn  with  more  interest  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  Hence,  it  seems  to  us  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  Sabbath  Schools.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe, 
that  this  work  is,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  a  product  of  the 
labor  of  the  real  Peter  Parley  hiooself — a  circumstance  which  will,  to 
many,  give  it  additional  value. 

Progressive  Exercises  in  Book  Keeping,  by  Single  and 
Double  Entry,  Designed  to  furnish  the  Scholars  in  Common  Schools 
an  interesting  and  useful  Mode  of  applying  their  Knowledge  of 
Penmanship  and  Arithmetic.  Also,  to  afford  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics an  easy  Mode  of  acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  this  important 
Branch.  By  James  H.  Coffin,  Frincipal  of  the  Fellenberg  Acad- 
emy, Green^eld,  Mass.  A.  Phelps.  Boston  :  Crocker  &  Brews- 
ter.    1836.     8vo.  pp.  84. 

The  author  of  these  Exercises  had  not  probalily  seen  the  system  of 
Mr  B.  F.  Foster,  published  by  Perkins,  Marvin  &.  Co.  since  in  giving 
a  list  of  the  most  popular  works  on  the  science,  be  does  not  mention  it. 
We  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  work  of  Mr  F.  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  which  has  yet  appeared.    Perhaps  the  Progres- 
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sive  Exercises  may  be  somewhat  better  adapted  than  his  to  the  wants 
of  common  schools.  For  this  purpose,  at  least,  we  are  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  commending  it. 

Conversational  Phrases  and  Dialogues  for  French  and  En- 
glish.    Boston  :  James  Munroe  and  Co.     1837.     18mo.  pp.  121. 

This  work  is  a  compilation  from  the  eighteenth  Paris  edition  of  Bel- 
lenger's  Conversational  Phrases.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  accep- 
table works  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been  prepared.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  commend  it  to  the  class  of  pupils  for  whom  it  was  ititended. 

The  Southern  Rose,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

This  is  a  semiweekly  paper  of  eight  octavo  pages,  intended  for  the 
young.  It  is  rather  light  and  amusing,  but  for  the  kind  of  periodical  is 
exceedingly  well  conducted  ;  —  and  its  mechanical  execution  is  almost 
anriyalled.  If  there  be  an  objection  in  this  depaitment,  it  is  that  the 
type  is  too  small.  If  it  were  a  size  or  two  larger,  we  believe  the  work 
would  do  more  good. 

Speech  of  Mr  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.  onJ^Popular  Edu- 
cation, in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Published  by  Light 
&f  Stearns,  Boston. 

Thb  speech  is  one  of  no  ordinary  interest.  It  was  delivered  in  the 
Legislature  when  the  question  was  up  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
the '  Surplus  Revenue.'  Mr  Carter  contended,  and  with  much  zeal  and 
ability,  that  it  ought  to  be  applied,  at  least  onehalf  of  it,  to  the  support 
of  Seminaries  for  Teachers  of  Common  Schools.  We  hope  this  speech 
will  be  read  by  every  friend  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  kind  and  extent  of  Education  demanded  by 
the  ordinary  Circumstances,  Duties  and  Wants  of  Life ;  being  an 
Address  delivered  at  the  Organization  of  the  Newtown  (Pa.)  Ly- 
ceum. By  Lemuel  H.  Parsons,  Principal  of  Bucks  County  Acad- 
emy. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Teachers  and 
Friends  of  Popular  Education  at  Exeter,  Me.  Dec.  28,  1636.  By 
S.  H.  Blake.     Published  at  Bangor  ;  by  the  Association. 

Address  before  the  Warren  County  Education  Convention. 
Published  in  the  '  Belvidere  Apollo,'  Belvidere,  N.  J.     By  Rev.  D. 

X.  JUNKIN. 

All  these  three  documents  are  interesting,  but  we  have  merely  room 
to  name  them,  as  indicating  an  increased  public  attention  to  the  great 
subject  to  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  we  have,  for  life,  devoted  our- 
selves ;  and  which,  we  believe,  must  have  many  more  devotees  than  it 
now  has,  ere  it  will  sustain  the  rank  it  deserves  in  a  great  and  powerful 
and  free  nation. 
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Western  Academician. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  journal  to  be  published  moDthly  at  Ciocinnatiy 
and  edited  by  Mr  John  W.  Picket.  Its  object  is  the  advance  of  sound 
education,  literature  and  science.  Each  number  is  to  contain  56  pages 
at  $3  a  year,  payable,  invariably  in  advance. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

This  is,  as  usual,  an  interesting  document ;  and  the  externals  of  the 
plan  of  irutmetion  which  it  developes  (we  are  hardly  willing  to  call  it 
education)  are  beautiful.  We  are  resolved  to  speak  more  fully  of  this 
institution  when  ^we  have  had  time  to  examine  its  internal  .charac- 
ter ;  and  its  real,  practical  tendency  in  making  the  blind  better  and 
happier. 

A  Lecture  to  Younc  Men  on  Chastitt.     Intended,  also,  for 
the   Serious  G>n8ideration  of   Parents  and  Guardians.     By  Syl- 
vester Graham.     Boston:    Light  &  Stearns,  and  Crocker    d& 
Brewster.     New  York  :  Leavitt,  Lord  &  Co.     1837.     16mo.    pp. 
306. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  the  same  work,  with  a  slight  change  in  the 
title  page,  which  was  noticed  favorably  in  the  Annals  three  years  ago, 
as  eoming  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Graham.  The  present  edition  is,  how- 
ever, greatly  improved  by  a  new  preface,  by  additional  notes  and  a  vo- 
cabulary, and  especially  by  being  put  in  a  large'and  most  beautiful  type. 
Every  friend  of  the  rising  generation  and  everyone  who  hopes  at  aU 
for  the  future  melioration  of  our  race,  must  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  lecture  has  been  presented  by  one  who,  as  Dr  Wood- 
ward, the  distinguished  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Wor- 
cester, says,  has  treated  it  <  in  language  as  delicate  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit.'  Especially  will  the  appearance  of  such  a  work  be 
gratifying,  when  we  consider  how  the  evil  which  it  exposes,  is  sapping 
and  destroying  the  life  blood  of  so  many  of  our  youth,  not  to  speak  of 
persons  of  maturer  years ;  and  when  it  is  considered,  too,  how  incura- 
ble some  of  the  diseases  are  which  it  produces.  Dr  Woodward  states, 
that  mania  from  this  cause  is  less  frequently  curable  than  from  almost 
any  other ;  and  that  in  the  Insane  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  the  *propor- 
tion  of  cures  has  been  only  about  seven  per  cent. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  at  Providence,  we 
were  not  sure  that  the  author  had  not  exaggerated  on  one  point  — 
the  early  age  at  which  the  vice  of  which  he  treats,  commences.  But 
subsequent  observation  and  recent  facts  have  satisfied  us,  that  it  is  not 
so.   We  met,  not  long  since,  with  a  noto  respectable  but  very  feeble  gen- 
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tleman,  who,  almost  worn  out  at  thirty  jrean  of  age,  assured  us  he 
commenced  his  career  of  error,  as  long  ago  as  he  can  remember  ;  — 
he  thinks  at  about  the  age  of  six  years. 

In  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  vice  in  schools,  Ve  have  re- 
ceived under  date  of  March  8, 1837,  from  a  source  whose  veracity  can- 
not be  questioned,  a  most  painfully  interesting  letter,  from  which  we 
venture  to  make,  in  tiiis  place,  a  few  extracts. 

*  Once  I  had  an  u  icoiiinioiily  vigorous  mind.    1  had*  too  much  moral- 
ity to  frequent  a  tinue  of  ill  fame,  so  took  a  more  foolish  course*    I 
was  a  credulous,  modest  lad,  and  never  forward  to  talk  on  such  things. 
Now,  when  I  should  be  in  the  flower  of  youth,  possessed  of  the  best 
constitution  that  the  God  of  nature  could  bestow,  consumption  is  tear- 
ing down  the  fortress.    I  did  not  read  a  medical  work  or  a  commentary 
on  the  Bible,  in  any  part,  so  as  to  give  me  a  proper  alarm.    Your  book 
(Eluding  to  the  'Young  Man's  Guide')   is  none  too  alarming.    People 
get  so  blind  in  this  habit,  that  they  cannot  see  without  being  spoken  to 
very  plainly.    You  are  not  to  be  blamed  ;  for  if  that  little  but  invaluable 
volume  had  been  put  into  my  hands  when  first  published,  it  would  have 
aroused  me  from  my  stupor.    But  alas  !  my  ruin  ;  and  not  mine  only  ! 
'  AAer  reading  your  works,  a  few  months,  I  have  looked  about  me  and 
found  numerous  other  cases  in  the  country  where  I  reside.    Oh,  sir  ! 
the  ewnnmon  schools  must  have  Physiology  taught  in  them.    They  are  in 
a  dangerous  state,  many  of  them.    This  species  of  intemperance  must 
be  singled  out,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  voice  of  thunder 
beard.    The  evil  is  growing  rapidly,  in  proportion  as  the  population 
become  effeminate.' 
Respecting  this  evil  in  common  schools,  we  have  another  extract : 

*  I  know  a  considerable  number  that  went  to  the  same  school  with  me, 
that  are  ruined.  This  last  fact,  I  have  but  recently  learned.  They 
would  often  keep  it  a  secret  from  each  other,  till  each  one  had  fallen  ; 
and  then,  if  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  would  mistrust,  perhaps,  what 
ailed  the  other.  No  neighbor  knows  —  it's  all  a  mystery.  <^  A  pain  in 
the  side  ;"  —  "  he  eats  well,  I  don't  see  why  he  can't  work."  "  Do  you 
know  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  him  ?"  Permit  me  to  add, 
that  the  most  retiring,  modest  boys,  are  the  least  likely  to  discover  their 
error  till  ruined.' 

t-  Once  more,  and  we  hope  the  remarks  will  sink  deep. 

*  My  parents  were  and  are  as  virtuous,  and  I  hope^as  pious  as  any.  It 
was  not  they,  who  injured  me  ;  and  they  never  knew,  till  lately  that  a 
**  wretch"  had  been  fed  and  clothed  and  highly  respected  within  their 
habitation.  Castigate  them,  sir,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  pen  ; 
but  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  and  respectable  relatives,  expose  my 
name.' 
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MAY,   1837. 

MISSIONARIES  OF  EDUCATION. 
(From  an  Enny  presented  to  the  American   Lyceum,  by  Wm.  A.  Alcott.) 

What  are  the  traits  of  character,  which  are  most  I" de- 
sirable, in  a  missionary  of  education  ?  Some  of  these  will 
now  be  mentioned. 

I.  He  should  be  a  healthy  man. 

It  is  too  common  to  suppose  that  a  feeble  person,  who  has 
scarcely  strength  enough  to  follow  any  other  employment,  will 
answer  very  well  for  an  agent  or  a  missionary.  When  the 
subject  of  appointing  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in 
one  of  our  States  was  publicly  agitated,  not  long  since  (and 
what  is  a  superintendent  but  a  missionary  ?)  many  fixed  their 
eyes  on  a  very  distinguished  man,  whose  health  was  precarious  ; 
and  when  this  was  presented  as  an  objection,  the  reply  was  that 
it  was  no  objection  at  all ;  that  such  a  person  would  gain  health 
by  his  very  occupation  ! 

I  do  not  deny  that  a  feeble  person  might  be  benefited  by 
performing  the  duties  of  a  missionary.  If  he  possessed  great 
conscientiousness,  and  a  deep,  and  what  sometimes  exists  in 
such  persons,  a  morbid  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and 
man,  along  with  other  and  equally  necessary  qualifications,  his 
health  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  decline  as  to  improve.  But 
so  great  is  the  uncertainty  in  this  matter,  that  no  man  ought 
ever  to  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  a  missionary  or  a  teacher 
of  any  kind  whatever,  who  is  not  in  the  best  of  health .  There 
is  rjsk  enough  if  he  sets  out  healthy  ;  and  if  a  man  already  heal- 
thy should  g«iin  in  health,  he  could  never  have  too  large  a  stock 
on  hand.     I  have  never  known  a  person  who  was  too  healthy. 
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tleman,  who,  almost  worn  out  at  thirty  jrean  of  age,  assured  us  he 
commenced  his  career  of  error,  as  long  ago  as  he  can  remember  ;  — 
he  thinks  at  about  the  age  of  six  years. 

In  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  rice  in  schools,  'we  have  re- 
ceived under  date  of  March  8, 1887,  from  a  source  whose  veracity  can- 
not be  questioned,  a  most  painfully  interesting  letter,  from  which  we 
Tenture  to  make,  in  tins  place,  a  few  extracts. 

*  Once  I  had  an  u  icotnnionly  vigorous  mind.  1  had*  too  much  moral- 
ity to  frequent  a  tinu  e  of  ill  fame,  so  took  a  more  foolish  course*  I 
was  a  credulous,  modest  lad,  and  never  forward  to  talk  on  such  things. 
Now,  when  I  should  be  in  the  flower  of  youth,  possessed  of  the  best 
constitution  that  the  God  of  nature  could  bestow,  consumption  is  tear- 
ing down  the  fortress.  I  did  not  read  a  medical  work  or  a  commentary 
on  the  Bible,  in  any  part,  so  as  to  give  me  a  proper  alarm.  Your  book 
(Eluding  to  the  'Young  Man's  Guide')  is  none  too  alarming.  People 
get  so  blind  in  this  habit,  that  they  cannot  see  without  being  spoken  to 
Tery  plainly.  You  are  not  to  be  blamed  ;  for  if  that  little  but  invaluable 
Tolume  had  been  put  into  my  hands  when  first  published,  it  would  have 
aroused  me  from  my  stupor.    But  alas  1  my  ruin  ;  and  not  mine  only  ! 

'  After  reading  your  works,  a  few  months,  I  have  looked  about  me  and 
found  numerous  other  cases  in  the  country  where  I  reside.  Oh,  sir  ! 
the  eonHmon  $ehool$  must  have  Physiology  taught  in  them.  They  are  in 
a  dangerous  state,  many  of  them.  This  species  of  intemperance  roust 
be  singled  out,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  voice  of  thunder 
beard.  The  evil  is  growing  rapidly,  in  proportion  as  the  population 
become  effeminate.' 

Respecting  this  evil  in  common  schools,  we  have  another  extract : 

*  I  know  a  considerable  number  that  went  to  the  same  school  with  rae^ 
that  are  ruined.  This  last  fact,  I  have  but  recently  learned.  They 
would  often  keep  it  a  secret  from  each  other,  till  each  one  had  fallen  ; 
and  then,  if  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  would  mistrust,  perhaps,  what 
ailed  the  other.  No  neighbor  knows  — it's  all  a  mystery.  <(  A  pain  in 
the  side  ;"  —  "  he  eats  well,  I  don't  see  why  he  can't  work."  "  Do  you 
know  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  him  ?"  Permit  me  to  add, 
that  the  most  retiring,  modest  boys,  are  the  least  likely  to  discover  their 
error  till  ruined.' 

,  Once  more,  and  we  hope  the  remarks  will  sink  deep. 

*  My  parents  were  and  are  as  virtuous,  and  I  hope^as  pious  as  any.  It 
was  not  they,  who  injured  me  ;  and  they  never  knew,  till  lately  that  a 
"  wretch"  had  been  fed  and  clothed  and  highly  respected  within  their 
habitation.  Castigate  them,  sir,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  pen  ; 
but  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  and  respectable  relatives,  expose  my 
name.' 


AMERICAN 
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AND     INSTRUCTION. 


MAY,   1837. 


MISSIONARIES  OF  EDUCATION. 
(From  an  Essajr  presented  to  the  American   Lyceam,  by  Wm.  A.  Alcott.) 

What  are  the  traits  of  character,  which  are  most  !" de- 
sirable, in  a  missionary  of  education  ?  Some  of  these  will 
now  be  mentioned. 

I.  He  should  be  a  healthy  man. 

It  is  too  common  to  suppose  that  a  feeble  person,  who  has 
scarcely  strength  enough  to  follow  any  other  employment,  will 
answer  very  well  for  an  agent  or  a  missionary.  When  the 
subject  of  appointing  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in 
one  of  our  States  was  publicly  agitated,  not  long  since  (and 
what  is  a  superintendent  but  a  missionary  ?)  many  fixed  their 
eyes  on  a  very  distinguished  man,  whose  health  was  precarious  ; 
and  when  this  was  presented  as  an  objection,  the  reply  was  that 
it  was  no  objection  at  all ;  that  such  a  person  would  gain  health 
by  his  very  occupation  ! 

I  do  not  deny  that  a  feeble  person  might  be  benefited  bjr 
performing  the  duties  of  a  missionary.  If  he  possessed  great 
conscientiousness,  and  a  deep,  and  what  sometimes  exists  in 
such  persons,  a  morbid  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and 
man,  along  with  other  and  equally  necessary  qualifications,  his 
health  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  decline  as  to  improve.  But 
so  great  is  the  uncertainty  in  this  matter,  that  no  man  ought 
ever  to  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  a  missionary  or  a  teacher 
of  any  kind  whatever,  who  is  not  in  the  best  of  health .  There 
is  rjsk  enough  if  he  sets  out  healthy  ;  and  if  a  man  already  heal- 
thy should  gnin  in  health,  he  could  never  have  too  large  a  stock 
on  hand.     I  have  never  known  a  person  who  was  too  healthy. 
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tleman,  who,  almost  worn  oat  at  thirty  jrean  of  age,  assured  us  he 
commenced  his  career  of  error,  as  long  ago  as  he  can  remember  ;  — 
he  thinks  at  about  the  age  of  six  years. 

In  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  rice  in  schools,  Ve  have  re- 
ceived under  date  of  March  8, 1837,  from  a  source  whose  veracity  can- 
not be  questioned,  a  most  painfully  interesting  letter,  from  which  we 
Tcnture  to  make,  in  tins  place,  a  few  extracts. 

'  Once  I  had  an  u  irotiinionly  vigorous  mind.    1  had*  too  much  moral- 
ity to  frequent  a  tinti -e  of  ill  fame,  so  took  a  more  foolish  course.    I 
was  a  credulous,  modest  lad,  and  never  forward  to  talk  on  such  things. 
Now,  when  I  should  be  in  the  flower  of  youth,  possessed  of  the  best 
constitution  that  the  God  of  nature  could  bestow,  consumption  is  tear- 
ing down  the  fortress.    I  did  not  read  a  medical  work  or  a  commentary 
on  the  Bible,  in  any  part,  so  as  to  give  me  a  proper  alarm.    Your  book 
(Eluding  to  the  'Young  Man's  Guide')  is  none  too  alarming.    People 
get  so  blind  in  this  habit,  that  they  cannot  see  without  being  spoken  to 
▼ery  plainly.    You  are  not  to  be  blamed  ;  for  if  that  little  but  invaluable 
▼olume  had  been  put  into  my  hands  when  first  published,  it  would  have 
aroused  me  from  my  stupor.    But  alas  !  my  ruin  ;  and  not  mine  only  ! 
'  After  reading  your  works,  a  few  months,  I  have  looked  about  me  and 
found  numerous  other  cases  in  the  country  where  I  reside.    Oh,  sir  ! 
the  eommon  schools  must  have  Physiology  taught  in  them.    They  are  in 
a  dangerous  state,  many  of  them.    This  species  of  intemperance  roust 
be  singled  out,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  voice  of  thunder 
heard.    The  evil  is  growing  rapidly,  in  proportion  as  the  population 
become  effeminate.' 
Respecting  this  evil  in  common  schools,  we  have  another  extract : 

*  I  know  a  considerable  number  that  went  to  the  same  school  with  me, 
that  are  ruined.  This  last  fact,  I  have  but  recently  learned.  They 
would  often  keep  it  a  secret  from  each  other,  till  each  one  had  fallen  ; 
and  then,  if  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  would  mistrust,  perhaps,  what 
ailed  the  other.  No  neighbor  knows  — it's  all  a  mystery.  <^  A  pain  in 
the  side  ;"  —  "  he  eats  well,  I  don't  see  why  he  can't  work."  "  Do  you 
know  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  him  ?"  Permit  me  to  add, 
that  the  most  retiring,  modest  boys,  are  the  least  likely  to  discover  their 
error  till  ruined.' 

>  Once  more,  and  we  hope  the  remarks  will  sink  deep. 

*  My  parents  were  and  are  as  virtuous,  and  I  hope^as  pious  as  any.  It 
was  not  they,  who  injured  me  ;  and  they  never  knew,  till  lately  that  a 
"  wretch*'  had  been  fed  and  clothed  and  highly  respected  within  their 
habitation.  Castigate  them,  sir,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  pen  ; 
but  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  and  respectable  relatives,  expose  my 
name.' 
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MAY,   1837. 

MISSIONARIES  OF  EDUCATION. 
(From  an  Essajr  presented  to  the  American   Lyceam,  by  Wm.  A.  Alcott.) 

What  are  the  traits  of  character,  which  are  most  I" de- 
sirable, in  a  missionary  of  education  ?  Some  of  these  will 
now  be  mentioned. 

I.  He  should  be  a  healthy  man. 

It  is  too  common  to  suppose  that  a  feeble  person,  who  has 
scarcely  strength  enough  to  follow  any  other  employment,  will 
answer  very  well  for  an  agent  or  a  missionary.  When  the 
jubject  of  appointing  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in 
one  of  our  States  was  publicly  agitated,  not  long  since  (and 
what  is  a  superintendent  but  a  missionary  ?)  many  fixed  their 
eyes  on  a  very  distinguished  man,  whose  h^th  was  precarious  ; 
and  when  this  was  presented  as  an  objection,  the  reply  was  that 
it  was  no  objection  at  all ;  that  such  a  person  would  gain  health 
by  his  very  occupation  ! 

I  do  not  deny  that  a  feeble  person  might  be  benefited  bjr 
performing  the  duties  of  a  missionary.  If  he  possessed  great 
conscientiousness,  and  a  deep,  and  what  sometimes  exists  in 
such  persons,  a  morbid  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and 
man,  along  with  other  and  equally  necessary  qualifications,  his 
health  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  decline  as  to  improve.  But 
so  great  is  the  uncertainty  in  this  matter,  that  no  man  ought 
ever  to  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  a  missionary  or  a  teacher 
of  any  kind  whatever,  who  is  not  in  the  best  of  health .  There 
is  rjsk  enough  if  he  sets  out  healthy  ;  and  if  a  man  already  heal- 
thy should  gain  in  health,  he  could  never  have  too  large  a  stock 
on  hand.     I  have  never  known  a  person  who  was  too  healthy. 
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Health  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  virtue.  Disease  is  the  effect 
of  sin  against  the  constitution  or  laws  of  our  nature,  either  com- 
mitted by  the  individual  or  by  some  other  person  ;  and  it  seldom 
if  ever  happens  that  the  individual  himself  is  not  guilty  of  a 
large  share  of  it.  And  the  punishment  of  this  sin  is  the  loss  of 
health,  of  which  the  countenance  is  usually  a  pretty  correct  in- 
dex. Cain  is  not  the  only  transgressor  on  whom  God  has  fixed 
a  mark  or  brand.  This  mark  in  the  forehead  is  generally  repul- 
sive, as  was  intended  ;  and  hence  diminishes  a  person's  influ- 
ence. No  man  who  has  a  countenance  which  indicates  sufTering 
from  disease,  or  is  the  effect  of  previous  disease,  can  do  as  much 
good  —  other  things  being  equal  —  in  the  capacity  of  an  instruc- 
tor of  any  kind,  as  he  who  has  a  perfectly  healthy  countenance. 
No  thinking  person  who  has  ever  been  sick  enough  to  call  a 
physician,  can  fail  to  perceive  how  much  he  is  affected  by  his 
countenance.  Indeed,  who  is  there  that  does  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  cheerful,  smiling,  healthy  physician,  and  one 
who  is  sickly  or  gloomy,  or  even  very  grave  ?  But  has  the 
countenance  of  the  teacher  who  ministers  to  the  mind  or  soul, 
less  influence  than  that  of  the  physician  of  the  body  ? 

A  missionary,  whether  in  religion,  morals  or  education,  is  a 
physician  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  to  him,  cheerfulness,  as  well  as 
the  health  which  it  indicates,  is  quite  as  important  to  suc- 
cessful results,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  physician.  I 
know  this  point  has  been  overlooked  so  long,  that  I  may  be 
regarded  as  laying  an  unwarrantable  stress  upon  it ;  but  if  I 
have  gone  too  far,  some  individual  will,  as  I  trust,  point  out  my 
error. 

II.  The  missionary  of  education  should  have  common  sense. 

He  should  abound,  in  what  Locke  calls  large,  sound,  round- 
about sense  —  otherwise  called  common  sense.  '  I  mean  by 
the  term,'  in  the  language  of  Mr  Hall,  author  of  the  Lectures 
on  School  Keeping,  <  the  faculty  by  which  things  are  seen  as 
they  are.  It  implies  judgment  and  discrimination,  and  a 
proper  sense  of  propriety  in  regard  to  the  common  afiairs 
of  life.  It  leads  us  to  form  judicious  plans  of  action ;  and 
to  be  governed  by  our  circumstances,  in  such  a  way  as  men, 
in  general,  will  approve.  It  is  the  exercise  of  reason,  uninflu- 
enced by  passion  or  prejudice.' 

Without  common  sense  —  and  a  large  share  of  it,  too  —  no 
man  is  fit  to  be  a  missionary  of  any  sort,  especially  of  education. 
He  may  understand  all  knowledge  and  all  mysteries  ;  he  may 
be  as  wise,  as  learned,  as  pious,  even  as  Paul,  yet  if  he  have 
not  good  sense,  he  will  be  more  or  less  unfit  to  teach  mankind. 
What  think  you  would  have  become  of  Paul  at  Athens,  with- 
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out  a  large  fund  of  common  sense  ?  No  man  ever  had  more 
of  it  than  he ;  and  no  man  ever  made  a  better  use  of  it  than 
he  did  while  standing  in  the  midst  of  Mars  Hill. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  unfortunate  that  our  colleges  and 
high  schools  should  seem  to  be  so  deficient  in  their  tendency  to 
develop  and  strengthen  this  important  power  of  the  mind.  Or 
am  I  mistaken,  when  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  are  thus 
powerless  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  plain,  practical  sense  is 
nowhere  less  common,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  it,  than 
with  a  majority  of  the  literary  and  professional  men  of  our 
community  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may  —  for  I  am  not  competent  to  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  question  —  of  one  thing  I  am  sure  ;  viz.  that  a  mis- 
sionary of  education  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  whole  world, 
to  be  wanting  in  this  matter. 

III.  He  should  possess  the  spirt  of  inquiry,  or  in  other  words, 
the  desire  for  improvement. 

Some,  who  are  in  other  respects  very  good  men,  seem  not 
only  to  have  become  mentally  stationary,  but  to  regard  every- 
thing—  especially  their  own  opinions  —  as  already  mature. 
Even  in  the  world  of  education,  which,  above  all  others,  is  most 
obviously  in  its  infancy,  they  have  settled  down  upon  a  set  of 
opinions,  which  they  deem  infallible.  Of  all  things  in  the 
world,  want  of  common  sense  alone  excepted,  these  views  and 
the  corresponding  feelings  would  be  most  fatal  to  the  usefulness 
of  a  missionary  of  education.  He  would  be  glad  to  congeal 
the  world  in  its  present  state,  to  prevent  its  deterioration  ;  and 
would  think  himself  a  public  benefactor  in  doing  so.  He  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  fasten  upon  nil  our  schools  and  upon 
those  who  are  concerned  in  sustaining  them,  certain  kinds  of 
schod  books,  and  certain  modes  of  instruction,  education  and 
discipline.  It  is  true,  he  could  not  probably  succeed  in  carrying 
such  a  scheme  into  effect  to  any  considerable  extent,  for  public 
sentiment  would  not  be  likely  to  support  him  in  it ;  but  he 
would  probably  go  as  far  towards  stereotyping  men  and  things, 
as  timt  sentiment  would  permit.  And  to  cap  the  climax  of  evil 
resulting  from  such  a  perversion  of  his  mission,  he  would  be 
likely  by  his  misconduct  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against 
missionaries  of  education  in  general,  to  an  extent  which  it  would 
require  years  —  perhaps  a  whole  generation  —  to  remove. 

IV.  He  must  be  an  enlightened  man. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  of  the  great  value  of  common  sense, 
to  every  missionary  of  education.  But  I  did  not  intend,  in  so 
doing,  to  undervalue  acquired  knowledge.  Common  sense  is 
indeed  a  gem,  which  no  merely  scientific  instruction  can  ever. 
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Health  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  virtue.  Disease  is  the  effect 
of  sin  against  the  constitution  or  laws  of  our  nature,  either  com- 
mitted by  the  individual  or  by  some  other  person  ;  and  it  seldom 
if  ever  happens  that  the  individual  himself  is  not  guilty  of  a 
large  share  of  it.  And  the  punishment  of  this  sin  is  the  loss  of 
health,  of  which  the  countenance  is  usually  a  pretty  correct  in- 
dex. Cain  is  not  the  only  transgressor  on  whom  God  has  fixed 
a  mark  or  brand.  This  mark  in  the  forehead  is  generally  repul- 
sive, as  was  intended  ;  and  hence  diminishes  a  person's  influ- 
ence. No  man  who  has  a  countenance  which  indicates  sufTering 
from  disease,  or  is  the  effect  of  previous  disease,  can  do  as  much 
good  —  other  things  being  equal  —  in  the  capacity  of  an  instruc- 
tor of  any  kind,  as  he  who  has  a  perfectly  healthy  countenance. 
No  thinking  person  who  has  ever  been  sick  enough  to  call  a 
physician,  can  fail  to  perceive  how  much  he  is  affected  by  his 
countenance.  Indeed,  who  is  there  that  does  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  cheerful,  smiling,  healthy  physician,  and  one 
who  is  sickly  or  gloomy,  or  even  very  grave  ?  But  has  the 
countenance  of  the  teacher  who  ministers  to  the  mind  or  soul, 
less  influence  than  that  of  the  physician  of  the  body? 

A  missionary,  whether  in  religion,  morals  or  education,  is  a 
physician  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  to  him,  cheerfulness,  as  well  as 
the  health  which  it  indicates,  is  quite  as  important  to  suc- 
cessful results,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  physician.  I 
know  this  point  has  been  overlooked  so  long,  that  I  may  be 
regarded  as  laying  an  unwarrantable  stress  upon  it ;  but  if  I 
have  gone  too  far,  some  individual  will,  as  I  trust,  point  out  my 
error. 

n.  The  missionary  of  education  should  have  common  sense. 

He  should  abound,  in  what  Locke  calls  large,  sound,  round- 
about sense  —  otherwise  called  common  sense.  '  I  mean  by 
the  term,'  in  the  language  of  Mr  Hall,  author  of  the  Lectures 
on  School  Keeping,  <  the  faculty  by  which  things  are  seen  as 
they  are.  It  implies  judgment  and  discrimination,  and  a 
proper  sense  of  propriety  in  regard  to  the  common  afiairs 
of  life.  It  leads  us  to  form  judicious  plans  of  action ;  and 
to  be  governed  by  our  circumstances,  in  such  a  way  as  men, 
in  general,  will  approve.  It  is  the  exercise  of  reason,  uninflu- 
enced by  passion  or  prejudice.' 

Without  common  sense  —  and  a  large  share  of  it,  too  —  no 
man  is  fit  to  be  a  missionary  of  any  sort,  especially  of  education. 
He  may  understand  all  knowledge  and  all  mysteries  ;  he  may 
be  as  wise,  as  learned,  as  pious,  even  as  Paul,  yet  if  he  have 
not  good  sense,  he  will  be  more  or  less  unfit  to  teach  mankind. 
What  think  you  would  have  become  of  Paul  at  Athens,  with- 
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out  a  large  fund  of  common  sense  ?  No  man  ever  had  more 
of  it  than  he ;  and  no  man  ever  made  a  better  use  of  it  than 
he  did  while  standing  in  the  midst  of  Mars  Hill. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  unfortunate  that  our  colleges  and 
high  schools  should  seem  to  be  so  deficient  in  their  tendency  to 
develop  and  strengthen  this  important  power  of  the  mind.  Or 
am  I  mistaken,  when  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  are  thus 
powerless?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  plain,  practical  sense  is 
nowhere  less  common,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  it,  than 
with  a  majority  of  the  literary  and  professional  men  of  our 
community  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may  —  for  I  am  not  competent  to  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  question  —  of  one  thing  I  am  sure  ;  viz.  that  a  mis- 
sionary of  education  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  whole  world, 
to  be  wanting  in  this  matter. 

III.  He  should  possess  the  spirt  of  inquiry,  or  in  other  words, 
the  desire  for  improvement. 

Some,  who  are  in  other  respects  very  good  men,  seem  not 
only  to  have  become  mentally  stationary,  but  to  regard  every- 
thing—  especially  their  own  opinions  —  as  already  mature. 
Even  in  the  world  of  education,  which,  above  all  others,  is  most 
obviously  in  its  infancy,  they  have  settled  down  upon  a  set  of 
opinions,  which  they  deem  infallible.  Of  all  things  in  the 
world,  want  of  common  sense  alone  excepted,  these  views  and 
the  corresponding  feelings  would  be  most  fatal  to  the  usefulness 
of  a  missionary  of  education.  He  would  be  glad  to  congeal 
the  world  in  its  present  state,  to  prevent  its  deterioration  ;  and 
would  think  himself  a  public  benefactor  in  doing  so.  He  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  fasten  upon  nil  our  schools  and  upon 
those  who  are  concerned  in  sustaining  them,  certain  kinds  of 
school  books,  and  certain  modes  of  instruction,  education  and 
discipline.  It  is  true,  he  could  not  probably  succeed  in  carrying 
such  a  scheme  into  effect  to  any  considerable  extent,  for  public 
sentiment  would  not  be  likely  to  support  him  in  it ;  but  he 
would  probably  go  as  far  towards  stereotyping  men  and  things, 
as  timt  sentiment  would  permit.  And  to  cap  the  climax  of  evil 
resulting  from  such  a  perversion  of  his  mission,  he  would  be 
likely  by  his  misconduct  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against 
missionaries  of  education  in  general,  to  an  extent  which  it  would 
require  years  —  perhaps  a  whole  generation  —  to  remove. 

IV.  He  must  be  an  enlightened  man. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  of  the  great  value  of  common  sense, 
to  every  missionary  of  education.  But  I  did  not  intend,  in  so 
doing,  to  undervalue  acquired  knowledge.  Common  sense  is 
indeed  a  gem,  which  no  merely  scientific  instruction  can  ever. 
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in  any  considerable  degree,  bestow  ;  yet,  it  is  a  gem,  to  which,  if 
once  possessed,  science  and  art  may  both  impart  a  high  polish. 
Indeed,  if  there  be  a  public  functionary  of  any  sort,  who,  hav- 
ing already  a  store  of  common  sense,  needs  to  be  a  living  en- 
cyclopedia of  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  is  the  true  missionary  of 
education. 

There  is  a  very  general  belief  abroad  in  the  community,  that 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  subject  of  common  or  elementary 
education,  nothing  more  is  needed,  than  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  and  sciences  taught  in  common  schools,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  common  methods  of  communicating 
knowledge,  and  securing  a  proper  degree  of  subordination 
among  the  pupils,  and  a  little  good  sense.  But  this  seems  to 
me  a  very  serious  mistake.  All  these  must  indeed  be  possessed, 
especially  the  good  sense  spoken  of;  and  with  nothing  more 
than  these,  much  may  be  accompHshed.  A  wise  man,  without 
science  —  for  such  there  unhappily  are — is  far  better,  or  rather 
a  far  more  tolerable  evil,  timn  a  fool  among  books  ;  and  yet 
every  step  of  the  most  severe  science  would  be  invaluable,  not 
only  to  every  missionary  of  education,  but  to  every  teacher  of 
the  simplest  elements  ;  and  even  to  every  parent. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  doctrine  is  rather  unpopular. 
Men  who  are  reputed  as  very  wise,  most  strenuously  oppose 
it.  *  Will  a  knowledge  of  Greek  or  mathematics,'  they  ask, 
qualify  my  son  to  teach  A,  B,  C,  to  my  neighbor's  child  of  three 
years  old  ?'  This  is  an  extreme  case ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
reply  in  the  affirmative.  If  the  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Math- 
ematics is  a  useful  discipline  to  your  son's  mental  powers,  then 
it  prepares  him,  at  every  step  of  the  process,  for  imparting,  the 
more  rationally,  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Or,  to  express 
the  idea  in  another  manner,  whatever  disciplines  your  son's  mind 

Eroperly,  and  makes  him  more  and  more  a  rational  being,  enables 
im  more  and  more  to  treat  his  pupil  like  a  rational  being,  and 
to  lead  him  to  exercise  his  own  powers,  and  educate  himself 
even  in  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  If  to  learn  the 
letters  were  a  mere  automatic  process  —  if  children,  in  tlje  first 
steps  of  instruction  were  to  be  treated  as  so  many  mere  ma- 
chines, then  the  case  would  be  altered,  and  my  reasoning  would 
at  once  fall  to  the  ground. 

V.  The  missionary  of  education  should  be  a  man  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  and  elevated  morals. 

To  this  statement  it  may  be  objected  —  not  that  morality  is 
unnecessary  in  the  present  case  —  but  that  elevated  morals  are 
so  indispensable  in  every  individual,  that  it  is  trifling  to  speak  of 
its  necessity  in  a  public  functionary. 
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But  a  missionary  of  education,  needs  morality  of  a  peculiarly 
high  tone.  Few  will  sympathize  with  him  ;  for  few  seem  to 
have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
office  he  sustains.  To  the  missionary  to  the  South  Seas,  or  to 
India,'  China,  or  our  own  western  wilds,  the  world  are  ready  to 
award  a  measure  of  applause ;  but  with  the  man  who  shall  only 
pursue  the  humble  employment  of  going  from  family  to  family, 
and  from  schoolroom  to  schoolroom,  endeavoring  to  awaken 
parents  and  enlighten  teachers,  how  few  will  be  even  interested ! 
This  employment  will  be  too  humble  and  noiseless,  to  excite 
the  sympathies  of  a  busy,  noisy  people,  in  a  busy  and  noisy 
age.  None,  therefore,  but  one  whose  heart  beats  high  with  the 
desire  of  elevating  his  fellow  men,  and  who  has  that  devotion  to 
his  cause,  which  Howard  had,  to  the  cause  of  the  suiTering 
prisoner,  will  ever  go  forward  with  zeal  and  success,  in  a  cause 
like  that  of  common  education. 

A  missionary  of  education,  must  determine  to  neither  know 
nor  do  anything  but  what  properly  belongs  to  the  high  duties  of 
his  office.  Should  he  become  known  and  respected  among 
schools  and  teachers,  he  would  soon  find  himself  beset  by  temp- 
tation, of  at  least  one  form,  on  every  side.  Scarcely  an  author 
or  publisher  of  a  school  book,  or  a  maker  of  school  apfiaratus, 
but  would  be  likely  to  seek  his  acquaintance,  in  the  hope,  that 
through  the  medium  of  his  influence,  he  should  be  able  to  extend 
the  sale  of  his  *  wares.*  For  it  usually  happens,  that  authors 
and  publishers  deem  their  own  favorite  productions  or  articles, 
superior  in  their  respective  departments,  to  all  others  ;  and  are 
not  wanting  in  zeal  —  if  they  should  possess  none  of  the  spirit 
of  Jesuitism  —  to  use  every  possible  exertion,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  plainest  dictates  of  honesty,  to  circulate  them. 

Some  publishers  will  even  be  so  mean,  as  to  attempt  to  bribe 
the  missionary  of  education.  Not  directly,  it  is  true ;  for  they 
will  undoubtedly  possess  too  much  sense  to  undertake  a  measure 
of  that  kind  ;  but  it  will  be  done  indirectly.  They  will  say, 
perhaps ;  *  You  see  the  defects  of  existing  school  books  ;  may 
It  not  be  your  duty  to  prepare  something  better  ?  Your  situa- 
tion and  character  would  enable  you  to  secure  their  certain  cir- 
culation.'* They  will,  moreover,  hint  at  giving  the  missionary 
a  share  of  the  profits.  This  would  be  intended  merely  as  an 
entering  wedge.  With  the  proposed  new  works,  they  would 
be  sure  to  mix,  now  and  then,  a  few  of  their  old  ones  ;  those, 
I  mean,  already  published. 

*  Proposals,  like  these,  have  actuallj  been  made  to  one  who  thought  of  be* 
coming  a  school  miasionarj. 
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From  this  consideration  alone,  who  does  not  see  that  a  mis^ 
sionary  of  education  needs  to  be  a  man  of  very  elevated  moral 
character  ?  And  yet  this  is  but  a  single  instance  in  which  his 
integrity  would  be  tried.  But  let  me  say  again,  that  whether  he 
should  be  well  or  ill  paid,  such  an  officer  must  neither  have 
nor  desire  any  business  but  his  own,  eitlier  lucrative  or  other- 
wise. No  matter  ii'  the  books  or  apparatus  which  it  is  proposed 
he  should  aid  in  circulating,  are  of  a  highly  improved  character, 
or  if  it  is  in  his  power  to  furnish  a  set  still  better,  it  will  be 
morally  wrong  for  him  to  step  aside  a  moment  from  the  great 
work  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself.  His  mission  is  of  another 
kind  altogether.  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  to  prepare  an 
improved  set  of  school  books,  would  not  be  to  fulfil  a  mission  of 
high  importance  to  mankind.  Most  undoubtedly  it  would.  Nor 
do  I  mean  to  say,  that  he  who  had  devoted  himself  for  life  to  the 
more  proper  labors  of  a  missionary  of  education  should  never, 
in  any  instance,  change  his  purposes  and  labor  in  another  field. 
There  might  be  circumstances  which  would  make  it  even  his 
duty  to  do  so.  But  what  I  insist  upon  is,  that  while  a  travelling 
missionary  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  and  arousing  the 
public  mind,  he  should  confine  himself — for  the  time —  to  his 
business,  and  neither  in  consideration  of  love  or  emolument, 
know  anything  else.  He  should  have  no  favorites,  nor  incul- 
cate any  favorite  systems  or  school  books.  He  will,  of  course, 
like  every  other  fi'iend  of  education,  have  his  preferences  ;  but 
he  must  not  go  about  proclaiming  them.  If  Howard  could  be 
so  devoted  to  his  great  object  as  to  go  through  Rome,  and  yet 
scarcely  see  Rome,  the  Howard  of  education  should  go  through 
the  country,  unmoved  and  unbribed  from  his  original  purpose. 
If  there  be  an  officer  in  the  wide  world  who  needs  to  be  a  man 
of  high  toned  morals,  it  is  he. 

VI.  The  missionary  of  education  must  be  a  modest  man. 

Modesty  charms  everywhere,  but  most  of  all  in  a  missionary. 
He  who  has  philanthropy  enough  to  go  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  devote  himself  assiduously  to  the  great 
work  of  elevating  common  or  elementary  education,  will  find 
nothing  in  greater  demand  than  modesty.  For  he  will  every- 
where find  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  contend  with,  and  these 
are  usually  coupled  with  arrogance ;  seldom  with  modesty. 
But  shall  he  oppose  arrogance  to  arrogance  in  order  to  success, 
or  shall  he  meet  it  with  modesty  ?  No  one  who  knows  what 
human  nature  is,  will  be  at  a  loss  for  an  answer  to  this  question. 
However  confident,  however  assured,  however  certain  even,  he 
may  be  of  the  truth  of  what  he  inculcates  ;  —  however  strong 
his  convictions  are,  that  in  the   performance  of  the  duties  of 
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his  mission,  he  is  only  obeying  the  voice  of  God,  and  yielding 
to  a  necessity  as  imperious  as  that  which  was  felt  by  him  who 
said,  '  Wo  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel/  yet. he  must  not 
only  appear  modest,  but  be  so.  I  do  not  say  he  must  be  diffi- 
dent ;  that  is  quite  another  thing ;  but  modest  he  must  be ;  it 
is  indispensable. 

Vil.  He  must  possess  decision  of  character. 

There  are  those,  who  think  that  decision  of  character  is 
incompatible  with  true  modesty.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake  — 
often  a  fatal  one.  No  man,  perhaps,  was  more  modest  than 
Howard,  yet  few  men  —  not  even  Washington  —  have  mani- 
fested more  true  decision  of  character. 

Some  there  are,  also,  who  think  that  decision  of  character  is 
incompatible  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  They  seem  to  suppose 
that  to  be  a  man  of  decision,  a  person  must  decide  without 
inquiry.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  The  case  of  Ledyard, 
the  American  traveller,  is  often  adduced.  But  let  us  examine 
this  matter.  When  in  London,  once,  an  association  that  was  in 
want  of  an  agent  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa  having  found 
him  out  and  employed  him,  he  was  asked  when  he  would  set 
out,  to  which  he  replied ;  *  Tomorrow.'  But  it  should  be  remeo[|- 
bered  that  Ledyard,  even  on  tliis  occasion,  did  not  decide  with- 
out both  consideration  and  inquiry.  He  had  long  been  desirous 
of  travelling^  and  was  ready  to  engage  at  any  time ;  and  even 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  met  by  the  officer  of  the  asso- 
ciation, was  seeking  for  employment.  So  that  this  case  of  Led- 
yard, were  it  to  be  established  forever  as  a  precedent  —  though 
we  trust  it  is  not  —  would  afford  no  ground  for  neglecting  in- 
quiry. The  man  of  decision  may  and  should  inquire ;  nay,  be 
can  never  be  truly  a  man  of  wise  decision  without  it.  But  when 
he  has  made  every  inquiry  which  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
circumstances,  and  the  time  admit ;  when  the  hour  has  arrived  in 
which  action  seems  to  be  demanded,  he  is  ready.  Then,  if  asked, 
*  when  he  will  set  out'  —  when  act — he  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  Tomorrow.  And  having  said  this,  those  who  know  him 
may  depend  upon  him.  They  know  that  nothing  but  an  uncom- 
mon change  of  circumstances  will  so  afiect  him,  as  to  make  him 
reverse  his  decision ;  a  decision  the  more  firmly  made  —  not 
for  want  of  inquiry  —  but  as  the  result  of  it. 

But  our  hasty  actions,  we  are  told,  arc  sterkottpeo  ;  and  will 
we  stereotype  error?  I  reply,  that  we  iwu^t  stereotype  imperfec- 
tion, even  if  we  do  not  choose  to  call  it  error,  whether  we  will  or 
not ;  since  we  can  do  nothing  so  perfectly,  that  more  study  and 
farther  experience  would  not  enable  us  to  do  it  better.  Besides, 
we  ought  to  remember,  that  if  we  defer  action  lest  it  should 
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be  stereotyped  as  wrong  action,  our  delay  is  also  stereotyped.  I 
will  not,  indeed,  go  the  length  of  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure, 
and  affirm,  that  he  who  has  something  to  say  or  do  which  he 
thinks  would  benefit  mankind,  ought  always  to  say  it  forthwith, 
even  at  the  risk  of  saying  it  in  an  improper  manner  ;  for  this 
would  be  going  from  the  one  extreme,  that  of  a  morbid  consci- 
entiousness and  sense  of  responsibility,  to  a  morbid  confidence 
in  ourselves  and  the  wisdom  of  our  own  opinions,  which  is  the 
other.  But  I  do  say  —  and  it  is  the  result  of  long  reflection, 
too  —  that  the  man,  who,  believing  that  the  time  has  arrived, 
which  demands  that  he  should  speak  or  act,  stands  still,  wait- 
ing for  farther  evidence,  should  remember,  that  the  time  which 
is  lost  while  he  is  waiting  in  indecision  —  time  given  him  by 
God  in  which  to  do  good  to  himself  and  his  race  —  is  also  ste- 
reotyped as  LOST  TiMR :  and  it  would  require  a  nicer  discrimi- 
nation than  I  possess,  to  enable  one  to  say  with  justice,  that  it 
is  a  greater  evil  to  act  without  as  much  light  and  evidence  as 
we  could  desire,  than  to  be  rational  beings,  and  yet  stand  still 
and  not  act  at  all,  for  fear  we  shall  act  wrong.  And  yet  many 
men  of  reputed  wisdom  do  this,  and  by  their  indecision  render 
their  lives  far  less  valuable  than  otherwise  they  might  be,  to 
their  fellow  citizens.  A  missionary  of  any  kind  —  above  all, 
of  education  — would  be  peculiarly  unfit  for  his  task,  should  he 
be  wanting  in  true  decision  of  character. 

VIII.  He  must  have  no  favorite  schemes,  or,  as  they  are  vul- 
garly called,  hobbies. 

By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  not  have  his  preferen- 
ces, nor  believe  that  no  one  book  or  plan  or  system  is  any  better, 
in  the  abstract,  than  another.  Such  a  person  would  be  wholly 
unfit  for  a  task  so  responsible  as  that  of  a  missionary  of  educa- 
tion. I  only  mean,  that  he  should  have  no  particular  plan  or 
system  or  book  which  he  would  force  upon  all  parents  or  teach- 
ers or  schools,  without  regard  to  their  circumstances,  their  wishes, 
or  their  condition.  It  would  be  wisdom  in  him,  as  well  as  duty, 
to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  teachers,  &c. 
among  whom  he  labors ;  and  if  he  should  have  occasion  to 
speak  at  all  of  the  comparative  merits  of  books,  plans  and  meth- 
ods, he  should  endeavor  first  to  ascertain  to  whom  his  remarks 
are  directed,  and  by  whom  they  are  heard.  He  who  would  pre- 
scribe the  same  reading  book,  for  example,  the  same  method  of 
teaching  history,  or  grammar,  or  geography,  or  the  same  modes 
of  discipline  to  all  persons,  under  all  circumstances,  is  about  as 
wise  as  he  who  prescribes  the  same  medicine  for  all  diseases  ; 
and  the  charge  of  empiricism  is  as  well  founded  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other. 
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It  is  a  very  great  misfortune — and  it  has  done  more  to  retard 
improvement  in  education  than  almost  anything  else  —  that  the 
strong  advocates  of  a  cause  so  important  as  that  of  promoting 
the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  well  being  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration should  have  been  aiming  all  along  to  accomplish  their 
objects  by  particular  schemes  and  plans,  applied  to  all  places 
and  circumstances.  At  least,  such  would  seem  to  be  the  expec- 
tation, though  few,  perhaps,  would  avow  so  much.  With  one, 
the  schools  are  to  be  elevated  by  means  of  manual  labor ;  with 
another,  by  means  of  a  certain  set  of  books  ;  with  another,  by 
rejecting  corporal  punishment ;  with  another,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  apparatus ;  with  another,  perhaps,  by  music  or 
geometry;  and,  with  another,  by  means  of  teachers' seminaries. 
Now,  most  of  these  measures  and  things  may  be  and  probably 
would  be  exceedingly  effective  in  certain  sections  of  country, 
or,  at  least,  in  certain  schools  ;  but,  it  is  equally  true,  that  there 
is  not  a  single  county,  nor  so  much  as  a  township  in  all  the  coun- 
try, where  all  or  either  of  these  measures  would  alone  accomplish 
the  object  intended. 

IX.  The  last  qualification  which  I  shall  mention,  is  a  clear 
head,  not  disturbed  by  airy  visions  or  misled  by  unfounded  spec- 
ulations. 

This  part  of  my  subject  might  have  been  discussed  under 
the  head,  '  common  sense  ;'  but  it  was  thought  best,  for  various 
reasons,  to  make  it  a  separate  topic  of  consideration. 

There  is,  at  the  present  day,  so  much  of  Utopian  dreaming, 
so  much  castle  building  in  the  air,  and  so  much  idle  or  visionary 
speculation,  that  not  a  few  plain  common  sense  persons  are  dis- 
gusted, and  some  are  discouraged.  They  are  told,  it  mny  be, 
that  everything  valuable  which  is  acquired  in  our  best  colleges 
or  universities,  ought  to  be  taught  in  our  common  or  elementary 
schools.  But  as  they  are  not  shown  how  such  an  object  can  be 
accomplished,  they  are  consequendy  led  —  and  very  naturally 
—  to  regard  the  whole  scheme  as  Utopian. 

I  might  mention  many  other  schemes  of  the  same  general 
character,  but  I  wish  to  be  brief,  and  the  foregoing  will  serve  as 
a  specimen.  It  is  somewhere  said,  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  that  we 
may  speculate  as  much  as  we  please  in  our  closets,  or  in  our 
study  ;  but  that  if  we  would  be  useful  when  we  go  out  into  the 
world,  we  must  leave  our  speculations  behind  us.  There  is 
some  truth  in  this  opinion.  It  is  at  least  true,  that  our  closet 
speculations  or  conclusions,  however  well  sustained  in  our  own 
minds,  will  often  be  regarded  —  and  should  be  —  as  visions, 
so  long  as  we  do  not  present  our  hearers  the  facts  and  rea- 
sonings by  which,  to  our  own  minds,  they  appear  to  be  sup- 
ported. 
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A  degree  of  enthusiasm,  or  rather  of  earnestness,  in'our  cause 
—  and  in  the  cause  of  education  as  well  as  any  other — is  so 
far  from  being  a  hindrance  to  our  success,  that  it  cannot  other- 
wise than  be  of  great  service  to  us.  People  love  to  see  their 
teachers  in  earnest.  Paul  had  much  of  this  sort  of  enthusiasm  ; 
if,  indeed,  enthusiasm  be  the  proper  name  for  it.  He  was  in 
earnest,  and  he  held  up  to  his  hearers  a  high  standard  of  per- 
fection. So  should  the  missionary  of  education.  And  let  me 
here  add,  that  he  would  do  well,  as  one  of  the  best  preparatives 
for  his  mission,  to  study  closely  the  character —  the  whole  char- 
acter —  of  this  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  No  man  pos- 
sessed more  of  the  qualifications  of  a  missionary  than  he,  and 
no  man,  it  seems,  was  ever  more  successful. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  necessity  which  exists  —  for  I  deem 
it  a  necessity  —  that  every  missionary  of  education  should  be  a 
Christian ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  seemed  so  obvious,  that 
no  one  would  be  likely  to  dispute  it ;  and  secondly,  because  I 
was  afraid  my  remarks  or  views  would  be  deemed  sectarian. 
There  are,  in  many  minds,  at  the  present  day,  strong  fears  that 
the  influence  of  sectarian  or  party  jealousies  will  be  sufTered  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  even  our  district  schools.  May  Heav- 
en avert  from  us,  such  an  evil !  The  appointment  of  school 
missionaries,  so  far  from  fomenting  any  such  jealousies  or 
increasing  any  real  danger  from  this  source,  should  be  such  as 
to  prevent  it.  Like  the  first  gospel  missionaries,  they  should 
be  men  who,  in  their  responsible  vocation,  will  be  wise  as 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  They  should  be,  in  one  word, 
the  very  best  of  men  of  which  the  country  can  boast. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  I  have  set  the  standard  of  qualification 
so  high  as  to  discourage  rather  than  invite  public  attention  to 
the  measures  which  I  advocate ;  my  reply  is,  that  I  have  set  the 
standard  no  higher,  than  a  regard  for  the  truth,  compelled  me 
to  do.  I  have  only  said,  what  qualifications,  in  my  own  opinion, 
we  ought  to  seek.  If  we  can  find  them  —  and  I  believe  we 
can  — then  the  standard  is  not  set  too  high  ;  if  we  cannot,  then 
let  us  come  as  near  it  as  we  possibly  can. 

Should  the  expense  of  sustaining  school  missionaries  be 
deemed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  measures  proposed, 
the  reply  is,  tliat  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  so  many  objects 
of  even  minor  importance,  are  sustained  at  an  expense  far 
greater  than  would  be  required  for  the  present  object  —  and 
liberally,  too  —  such  an  obstacle  would  remain  an  obstacle  no 
longer  than  while  doubts  remained  of  the  necessity  of  the  meas- 
ures. Convince  but  a  few  individuals  of  what  I  most  fully 
believe,  that  the  salvation  of  our  free  institutions  depends  on 
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the  decision  of  the  question,  whether  we  will  unite,  as  one  man, 
to  elevate  common  schools,  and  there  will  not  long  remain  a 
want  of  money,  to  sustain,  at  least  one  missionary  to  a  State. 


MISTAKES  ABOUT  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  most  unreasonable  propensity,  with  some  indi- 
viduals, to  exaggerate  on  every  subject  which  deeply  engages 
their  attention,  or  warmly  interests  their  feelings.  Men,  who 
would  not,  for  the  world,  deal  in  falsehood,  will,  in  these  circum- 
stances, often  over-color,  over-rate,  exaggerate,  distort,  and  even 
misrepresent.  There  seems  to  be,  every  where,  a  practical  BCr 
knowledgment  of  the  right  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  Wa 
will  not  call  it  protestant  —  but  fashionable  — Jesuitism.  It  is, 
in  short,  what  has  not  unaptly  been  denominated  white  lying. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  common  schools  —  those  persons  we 
mean  who  have  for  some  time  past  been  making  special  exer- 
tions in  their  behalf —  have  fallen  into  this  unhappy  error.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  so  ;  but  truth  compels  us  to  the  painful  task. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that  our  common  schools  are  de- 
clining—  that  they  are  not  so  good  as  they  were  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  Now,  we  doubt  not  this  may  be  true  of  a  few  par- 
ticular schools,  and  even  of  a  majority  of  those  of  some  very 
small  section  or  sections  of  country.  It  may  be  true  also,  in 
some  respects,  of  all  schools.  But  he  must  be  sadly  ignorant,  or 
else  greatly  given  to  white  lying,  who  affirms  that  the  common 
schools  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  United  States  are 
leally  and  absolutely  worse,  in  general,  than  they  were  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  Worse  relatively,  we  have  no  doubt  they  are  ; 
by  which  we  mean  that  they  have  not  kept  up  with  the  progress 
of  other  things ;  and  thus  in  comparison  of  what  they  should 
be,  that  is  relatively,  they  seem  to  have  fallen  backward.  But 
absolutely,  we  repeat  it,  they  have  not  deteriorated. 

We  are  told  by  a  writer  in  one  of  our  periodicals  for  July, 
1836,  (and  we  have  not  before  known  it  contradicted)  that 
'  there  has  been  no  instruction  in  the  past.  What  was  experi- 
ment one  hundred  years  ago,  is  experiment  still.  That  which 
was  conjecture  then,  is  uncertainty  now.  Teachers  have  had 
no  communication  with  each  other  —  no  exchange  of  views  and 
sentiments  —  no  mutual  aid  —  each  one  has  toiled  alone ;  each 
teacher's  practical  knowledge  has  been  buried  with  him.'  Is 
this  true  ?  We  acknowledge  it  to  be  more  nearly  correct  than 
we  wish  it  were,  still  is  it  not  an  exaggerated  statement  ?     Has 
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the  experience  of  Burgh  and  Witherspoon,  and  Dwight,  and 
many  other  kindred  spirits,  been  buried  with  them  ?  Has  there 
been  no  exchange  of  the  views  and  sentiments  of  teachers  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years  ?  Let  the  Journal  of  Education  es- 
tabUshed,  eleven  years  ago,  and  its  successor  the  ^  Annals  of 
Education  ? '  Hall  s  ^  Lectures  on  School  Keeping,'  and  Ab- 
bott's *  Teacher,'  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1829,  and 
the  last  in  1833,  answer  this  question. 

We  are  told  that  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  are  im- 
moral, as  well  as  ignorant.  We  acknowledge  they  are  neither 
as  intelligent  nor  as  virtuous  as  might  be  desired  ;  but  where  is 
the  proof  that  they  are  immoral  in  the  common  use  of  the  term  ? 
We  know  the  charge  is  often  preferred,  but  where  is  the  proof? 
We  are  told  perhaps  of  some  drunkard  or  swearer,  or  debau- 
chee, who  *  kept  school'  over  the  *  mountains ;'  and  there 
may  even  be  a  few  individuals  of  the  same  stamp,  at  the  East ; 
but  are  they  numerous  ?  A  partial  investigation  of  this  very 
point  made  a  few  years  ago  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  resulted 
in  the  conclusion,  that  the  moral  character  of  the  common  school 
teachers  was  generally  excellent.  Are  the  teachers  in  New 
York  and  New  England  worse  than  those  of  New  Jersey  7 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  children  now  learn  nothing  in  our 
common  schools  which  fits  them  for  future  usefulness,  nor  any 
thing  concerning  the  '  social  relations.'  '  Is  this  true  ?  Pray 
whence  came  that  education,  those  morals,  and  that  regard  of 
the  social  relations,  which  have  for  two  centuries  so  distinguish- 
New  England,  and  which  have  done  almost  every  thing  for  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  some  of  the  other  western  states  ? 

A  writer  in  the  Common  School  Assistant,  in  September  last, 
over  the  signature  S.  M.  states,  that  on  visiting,  '  a  day  or  two 
before,  the  district  school  where  his  own  children  were,  he  found 
part  of  the  pupils  asleep,  and  the  rest,  together  with  the  teacher, 
getting  sleepy.'  This  was  owing,  no  doubt,  (that  is,  had  it 
ever  existed)  as  the  editor  of  the  paper  observes,  to  the  bad  air. 
The  writer  says,  that  he  remained  in  the  school  room  till  they 
were  all  asleep,  and  the  teacher  himself  was  nodding ;  when  find- 
ing Aim«c//" getting  to  sleep  he  retreated.  In  leaving  the  school, 
he  adds,  he  said  *  good  day,'  but  no  one  replied,  for  he  left 
them  asleep.  And  as  if  doubtful  about  being  believed,  he  not 
only  repeats  his  aflirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  he  utters,  but 
adds,  *  it  is  t\rhat  any  one  will  see  who  will  go  into  our  schools 
during  a  hot  day  in  summer.' 

Is  .  not  this  white  lying,  in  good  earnest  ?  Will  a  person, 
who  knows  any  thing  about  the  real  condition  of  our  common 
schools,  believe  them  to  be  as  bad  is  here  represented  ?    Does 
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any  person  believe  that  a  father  would  leave  a  teacher  and  school 
embracing  his  own  children  in  this  predicament?  When  could 
he  expect  them  to  awake  ? 

Again,  in  the  October  number  of  the  same  work,  a  writer,  in 
a  series  of  articles  on  Arithmetic  says,  that  he  once  met  with  a 
lad  seventeen  years  old,  who  said  he  had  been  through  Daboll's 
arithmetic  three  times  the  winter  before,  and  could  do  the  hard- 
est sum  which  could  be  found  in  the  book ;  and  yet  when  he  put 
the  question  to  him,  *'  What  will  twenty  pounds  of  beef  come 
to  at  twelve  cents  per  pound,  provided  the  beef  is  two  thirds 
fat ;"  could  not  answer  it  being  perplexed  with  the  fat.  Upon 
which  the  writer  adds,  that  he  ''  put  this  down  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  most  of  the  children  taught  in  our  common  schools." 

Now  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  such  a  case  as  that 
which  is  here  related  may  not  have  occurred  ;  but  to  put  it 
down  as  '^  a  &ir  specimen  of  most  of  the  children  taught  in 
our  common  schools" —  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  a  mere  trick, 
and  therefore  hardly  becoming  the  teacher  —  is  we  think,  alto* 
gether  unfair  and  unjust. 

We  are  also  sometimes  told  that  the  district  school  is  a  school 
of  vice,  and  that  it  were  better  to  have  no  school.  Now  that 
some  things  vicious  are  taught  by  *  evil  communication'  in  these 
schools,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  if  it  be  intended  to  affirm  that 
more  vice  and  vicious  habits  are  acquired  there  than  would  be 
acquired,  as  things  are,  were  the  school  broken  up,  we  do  not 
believe  it.  We  ask  again ;  What  is  it  but  the  superiority  of 
our  common  school  system  that  gives  efficiency  to  the  New 
England  character  ? 

That  these  schools  are  susceptible  of  vast  improvement  in 
almost  every  respect,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  That 
at  the  present  time  they  are  very  far  from  being  what  they  should 
be,  we  think  equally  certain.  But  can  we  best  make  them  what 
they  should  be  by  stating,  respecting  them,  what  is  not  true? 
Are  we  justified,  even  in  as  good  a  cause  as  that  of  commoD 
schools,  in  "  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  1 " 
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VITTORINO  DA  FELTRE ; 

THE    ITALIAN    EDUCATOR   OF    THE    FIFTEENTH    CENTURY. 

(CoDoluded  from  our  last  number.) 

Even  the  extensive  knowledge  of  Vittorino  was  not  sufficient 
to  execute  such  enlarged  views,  and  to  give  instruction  adapt- 
ed to  all  pursuits.  The  fame  of  his  new  methods  soon  passed 
the  Alps,  and  pupils  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers  from 
France,  Germany,  and  even  from  Greece,  although  he  did  not 
receive  all  applicants.  He  retained  only  the  most  talented  in 
the  schools  of  the  princes,  and  placed  the  rest  in  a  neighboring 
building  erected  for  this  purpose.  In  these  two  lyceums,  he  es- 
tablished a  teacher,  paid  by  himself,  for  every  branch  of  study, 
and  had  his  pupils  instructed  in  the  languages,  logic,  metaphys- 
ics, mathematics  and  music,  with  the  usual  accomplishments  of 
that  day,  painting,  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding.  At  one  time 
he  had  four  learned  Greeks  in  the  institution  in  order  to  extend 
the  taste  for  Greek  literature,  and  employed  the  same  number 
of  Greek  scribes  constantly,  to  copy  borrowed  manuscripts  for 
himself  and  his  friends.  He  showed  equal  respect  to  his  fellow- 
laborers,  whatever  might  be  their  particular  branch  of  education, 
and  equal  love  to  all  his  pupils,  who  devoted  themselves  zea- 
lously to  the  studies  they  had  chosen. — *  In  one  word,'  says 
Francesco  da  Castiglione,  '  it  appears  as  if  Mantua,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  abundance 
of  books,  and  above  all,  the  excellent  method  of  education,  had 
then  revived  the  celebrated  academy  of  Plato.'  The  only  things 
which  could  not  be  studied  in  the  institutions  of  Vittorino  were 
the  civil  and  canonical  law,  and  natural  philosophy.  When  any 
of  his  pupils  were  disposed  to  pursue  these  studies,  he  sent  them 
to  the  university  where  the  best  teachers  in  these  branches  were 
to  be  found,  and  supported  many  of  the  indigent  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

Although  much  occupied  with  the  superintendence  of  his  in- 
stitutions, he  found  time  for  private  and  public  lectures,  which 
be  always  prepared  with  great  care,  aiming  at  simplicity  and 
clearness,  and  avoiding  every  thing  which  would  dazzle  without 
improving.  In  his  lessons  on  logic  he  rejected  all  the  useless 
quibbles  of  the  scholastic  writers  of  that  age,  and  banished  their 
works  from  his  school.  '  I  wish  to  teach  my  pupils  to  think,* 
said  he,  '  not  to  babble.*  He  was  dissatisfied  with  those  pu- 
pils who  did  not  express  their  doubts,  for  he  considered  this  an 
evidence  of  inferior  understanding,  or  cold  indiflference.     On 
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the  other  hand,  he  rejoiced  when  their  inquiries  furnished  him 
occasions  to  give  them  more  just  views.  He  repulsed  those 
who  were  disposed  to  controversy,  or  who  insisted  obstinately 
on  the  soundness  of  their  own  opinions. 

He  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  learned  in  that  age,  in  di- 
recting the  attention  of  his  scholars  ahnost  exclusively  to  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  but  allowed  them  to  read  at  first,  only 
Homer  and  Virgil,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  did  not  intro- 
duce them  to  other  authors,  until  they  had  become  perfectly 
familiar  with  these.  He  taught  them  to  observe  the  spirit 
and  taste  of  these  works,  in  a  manner  unusual  at  this  period, 
and  then  led  them  on  to  Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Persius/Terence, 
Plautus,  Sallust,  Csesar,  Livy,  Valerius  Maximus,  Pliny,  Sen- 
eca, Cornelius  Celsus,  and  among  the  Greek  authors,  to  Hesiod, 
Pindar,  Theocritus,  the  tragic  poets,  and  Aristophanes.  He 
explained  the  difficult  passages,  until  they  were  understood  by 
the  least  intelligent  pupil.  Sometimes,  he  required  a  pupil  to 
read  a  beautiful  passage  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  ascertain 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  movements  of  his  features, 
whether  he  had  seized  its  spirit.  He  made  this,  at  the  same 
time,  an  exercise  in  declamation,  and  endeavored  to  correct  the 
faults  of  delivery.  He  called  upon  some  other  pupil  to  ex- 
plain to  the  rest  with  his  assistance,  the  beauties  of  the  dic- 
tion, figures  and  thoughts.  The  most  beautiful  passages  of 
the  poets,  the  orators  and  philosophers,  they  were  required  to 
commit  to  memory ;  to  repeat  in  private,  all  that  they  had 
read  with  him  ;  and  to  ask  him  again  concerning  anything  they 
had  not  understood. 

Vittorino  advised  his  pupils  before  they  attempted  composi- 
tion in  prose  or  poetry,  to  prepare  themselves  by  reading  some 
classical  work  on  tlie  same  subject.  He  did  not  repress,  too 
much,  floridness  of  style,  for  he  observed  that  age  might 
regulate  genius,  but  could  not  increase  it.  Those  who  wrote 
too  drily,  were  directed  to  study  such  authors  as  would  enliven 
their  fancy.  He  endeavored,  in  every  way,  to  cultivate  their 
taste,  to  encourage  the  modest,  and  to  make  the  conceited 
ashamed  of  their  pretensions,  by  showing  them  how  far  they 
fell  short  of  real  excellence.  As  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  his  pu|)ils,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the  same  period  observes, 
that  on  a  visit  to  his  institutions,  one  of  the  sons  of  Gonzaga, 
a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  repeated  before  him  a  poem  of  two 
hundred  verses,  composed  by  himself,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
Emperor  Sigmund,  into  Mantua,  in  a  manner  so  elegant,  as  to 
excite  astonishment.  He  also  saw  two  prop>ositions,  which  the 
youth  had  added  to  the  geometry  of  Eudid.     At  the  same  time, 
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he  saw  Cecilia,  the  daughter  of  Gonzaga,  ten  years  old,  who 
wrote  Greek  so  beautifully,  that  he  says  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess with  shame,  that  scarcely  one  of  his  pupils  could  ever  have 
rivalled  her. 

In  reference  to  moral  education,  Vittorino  was  also  anxious 
to  receive  his  pupils  as  early  as  possible,  and  no  one  was  admit- 
ted until  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  not  been  corrupted.  Ev- 
eryone, at  his  entrance,  was  obliged  to  promise  solemnly  to 
correct  every  evil  habit ;  he  was  then  made  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  the  house,  and  if  he  violated  tliem  intentionally,  was 
dismissed,  without  regard  to  excuses  or  entreaties.  The  poor 
and  the  rich  were  equally  welcome  to  Vittorino,  provided  they 
possessed  purity  of  morals  and  talent ;  still  h6  preferred  receiving 
noblemen,  because  they  were  so  much  more  in  need  of  educa- 
tion in  the  higher  branches,  and  because  their  example  was  so 
important  in  its  influence  upon  the  people.  He  never  failed  to 
impress  upon  them,  that  all  the  friends  of  virtue  were  nobles  ; 
and  that  inherited  nobility  was  only  a  disgrace  to  tliose  who 
wandered  from  the  path  in  which  their  ancestors  acquired  it. 

His  fellow  laborers  were  strictly  enjiMned  not  to  allow  them- 
selves a  word  or  an  action,  which  could  pervert  their  pupils,  or 
lead  them  to  neglect  propriety  or  duty  ;  and  the  doors  of  both 
institutions  were  watched,  in  order  that  no  unknown  or  suspi- 
cious person  might  enter.  He  insisted  strenuously  on  one  point, 
which,  in  modern  days,  is  oAcn  considered  unreasonable,  that  no 
autliority,  not  even  that  of  parents,  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere between  the  educator  and  his  pupil.  The  parents 
of  the  young  princes  committed  to  his  care,  perceived  the 
propriety  of  this  claim,  and  never  required  even  to  see  their 
children  without  the  consent  of  their  guardian.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  Marchioness  asked  Vittorino  to  allow  one  of  her  sons 
to  sup  with  her.  The  prince  was  at  that  moment  unwell,  and 
Vittorino  feared  that  maternal  indulgence  would  allow  him  some 
injurious  gratification.  He  therefore  went  to  the  Marchioness 
himself,  and  in  a  polite  manner  refused  her  request,  explaining 
his  reasons,  and  merely  adding,  '  Were  you  not  his  mother,  1 
would  consent  without  hesitation.' 

The  mode  of  life  adopted,  contributed  much  to  preserve  the 
innocence  of  the  pupils,  and  to  repress  sensuality.  In  order  to 
banish  all  frivolous  conversation  from  their  meals,  they  read 
alternately  a  passage  from  some  excellent  author ;  a  method  more 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  that  age,  than  with  the  principles 
of  physiology,  or  of  that  sound  philosophy,  which  gives  to  each 
part  of  our  complex  system  its  just  rights,  and  its  time  for 
action  and  for  rest.    Not  a  moment  of  entire  idleness  was 
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allowed  to  the  boys,  but  the  whole  time  was  occupied  with  exer- 
cises of  mind  or  body,  or  with  necessary  repose.  In  order  to 
prevent  a  love  of  amusement  and  self-indulgence^  which  might 
hinder  their  studies,  he  allowed  no  one  to  remain  alone,  or  to 
withdraw  to  a  retired  place.  They  must  be  always  in  his  pre- 
sence, or  in  that  of  persons  in  whom  he  could  entirely  con^de. 
*  To  young  people,'  said  he,  *  solitude  has  many  temptations  to 
vice,  and  it  is  only  the  wise  roan  who  can  safely  trust  himself  to 
it/  He,  therefore,  kept  his  pupils  under  perpetual  inspection, 
night  and  day  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  separated  two  pupils, 
whom  he  found  in  a  corner  conversing  about  their  studies,  say- 
ings *  That  until  they  had  gained  maturity  and  self-command, 
they  ought  not  to  pursue  even  literary  occupations  in  private.' 

He  watched  with  great  care  over  the  books  they  read  ;  many 
which  he  considered  corrupt,  he  did  not  allow  to  enter  his  insti- 
tution. When,  in  the  course  of  his  instruction,  he  came  to  im- 
proper passages  in  the  classics,he  either  passed  them  over  entirely, 
or  explained  them  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  in  order  to  rob 
them  of  their  poison.  He  availed  himself  of  such  occasions 
to  denounce  sensuality  with  such  power,  that  one  of  his  pupils 
remarked,  *  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  thunder  and  lightning,  rather 
than  words,  that  came  out  of  his  mouth.' 

He  taught  all  his  pupils  to  treat  each  other  as  brothers.  He 
often  said,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  honest  man,  though  ignorant, 
held  a  higher  rank  than  the  mere  man  of  learning.  A  vicious 
man  of  learning,  he  considered  as  a  pest  in  society,  on  account 
of  his  influence  on  others.  He  had  no  patience  with  any  spe- 
cies of  controversy,  even  such  as  was  purely  literary  ;  and  thor- 
oughly abhorred  the  habits  of  the  critics  of  those  days,  who 
attacked  each  other  more  furiously  with  the  pen,  than  others 
did  their  enemies  with  the  sword. 

He  gave  his  pupils  religious  instruction,  himself,  every  day. 
At  first  rising,  he  assembled  all  the  members  of  the  institutions 
for  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  for  their  parents,  and  country,  as 
well  as  themselves  ;  and  regularly  accompanied  them  to  public 
worship.  He  treated  them  with  such  gentleness  and  kindness, 
that  they  almost  idolized  him.  When  they  obeyed  his  direc- 
tions, and  showed  right  dispositions,  he  caressed  them  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  whenever  he  witnessed  a 
noble  action.  He  was  severe  when  they  did  wrong,  and  inex- 
orable when  they  did  so  with  design.  He  did  not,  however, 
treat  all  in  the  same  manner,  but  studied  the  character  and  tem- 
perament of  each  pupil,  and  adopted  corresponding  methods  of 
reward  and  punishment.  He  resorted  to  corporal  punishment, 
only  when  every  other  failed,  and  for  his  elder  pupils  the  most 
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severe  punishment,  next  to  dismission  from  the  institution^  was 
the  aspect  of  displeasure  in  their  teacher,  and  the  disgust  with 
which  he  avoided  all  tliose  who  persisted  in  doing  wrong.  If 
he  was  obliged  to  reprove,  he  watched  over  himself,  that  no  im- 
proper or  angry  expression  should  escape  him,  and  made  it  a 
rule  not  to  punish  at  the  moment  of  the  offence.  Secret  sins 
he  never  made  public,  but  punished  them  in  private  ;  and  if  he 
discovered  no  reformation,  the  guilty  person  was  dismissed  irre- 
vocably. 

Lying  displeased  him  more  than  anything  else,  and,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  temptation,  he  was  accustomed  to  forgive  those 
who  confessed  their  faults  on  the  spot,  without  reserve.  Hence, 
his  pupils  hastened  to  accuse  themselves,  whenever  their  con- 
sciences reproached  them.  As  one  example,  one  of  the  young 
princes  who  was  unwell,  was  forbidden  to  drink  without  his  per- 
mission. The  boy  could  not  resist  his  thirst,  and  found  a  domes- 
tic ready  to  give  him  drink.  He  then  remembered  the  order 
which  had  been  given  him,  and  ahhough  the  domestic  prom- 
ised secrecy,  he  could  not  refrain  from  confessing  the  whole  to 
bi3  beloved  teacher.  Vittorino  was  also  severe,  when  a  youth 
allowed  himself  to  jest  in  an  unsuitable  manner,  to  use  profane 
language,  or  to  speak  irreverently  of  sacred  things.  Offences 
of  this  nature  he  treated  with  the  utmost  indignation,  and  oflcn 
with  great  success. 

By  means  of  his  excellent  methods  of  education,  the  firmness 
with  which  he  applied  them,  and,  above  all,  by  tlie  force  of  his 
example,  more  powerful  than  all  his  instructions,  Vittorino 
trained  up  a  considerable  number  of  pupils,  whose  well-founded 
reputation  reflected  honor  upon  himself.  His  temperance,  his 
self-command,  his  noble  spirit  of  benevolence,  his  boldness  in 
the  support  of  truth  and  virtue,  his  love  of  peace,  and  his 
hatred  of  all  controversy,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
might  be  much  more  amply  illustrated.  His  modesty  was  not 
less  remarkable,  and  led  him  to  discourage  and  reject  every 
species  of  compliment  and  applause,  while  his  constant  reference 
to  a  Supreme  Judge,  made  him  equally  indifferent  to  the  slan- 
ders, with  which  misconception  and  envy  often  overwhelm  the 
great  and  good.  No  better  proof  can  be  given  of  his  extraor- 
dinary prudence  and  mildness  in  connection  with  his  unyielding 
firmness,  than  the  harmony  and  friendship  in  which  he  lived 
with  almost  all  the  learned  men  of  his  day,  at  a  period  of  the 
most  bitter  and  envious  literary  strife.  The  temperance  and 
regularity  of  his  life  preserved  his  vigor  so  fully,  that  he  contin- 
ued to  give  instruction,  for  six  hours  in  the  day,  to  a  good  old 
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age.    His  death  was  the  subject  of  deep  regret  and    of  public 
lamentation  throughout  Italy. 

His  methods  of  education,  as  well  as  his  character,  partook, 
in  some  points,  of  the  spirit  of  tlie  age ;  but  they  possess  traits 
of  excellence  which  are  rarely  found,  and  we  cannot  but  repeat 
our  wish  that  this  age  of  boasted  light  may  produce  many  edu- 
cators, as  skilful  and  as  devoted  as  Vittorino  da  Feltke. 


WORKS  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Those  who  wish  to  establish  schools  of  a  cheap  form,  are 
often  perplexed  for  want  of  being  able  to  discover  useful  modes 
of  occupation  for  the  pupils,  in  sufficient  variety.  The  follow^ 
ing  extracts  from  a  Report  of  the  National  School  Society,  of 
Great  Britain,  present  the  results  of  experience  in  that  country, 
which  may  furnish  valuable  hints  to  the  founders  of  such  estab-' 
lishments  in  the  United  States. 

Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea.  — '  There  are,  at  present, 
about  six  hundred  boys  in  this  school,  being  half  the  number 
under  instruction  during  the  time  of  the  late  war.  The  children 
vary  in  age,  from  five  and  six  to  fourteen  years,  and  are  not 
employed  in  works  of  industry  until  the  age  of  eleven  ;  little 
more  than  three  years  (at  five  hours  a  day  in  summer,  or  four 
hours  a  day  in  winter)  can  therefore  be  devoted  to  learning  any 
trade  ;  and  in  this  short  period,  the  boys  only  work  on  alternate 
days,  the  rest  of  their  time  being  spent  in  the  school ;  yet 
they  make  every  article  of  clothing  required  for  their  own  use. 

*  Rather  less  than  one  hundred  boys  work  as  tailors  ;  fifty, 
each  day  alternately ;  about  the  same  number  are  employed,  in 
a  similar  manner,  as  shoemakers,  capmakers,  and  in  covering 
and  repairing  their  old  school  books  ;  besides  which,  there  are 
two  sets  or  companies  of  knitters  and  shirt  makers,  and  others, 
who  are  engaged  as  porters,  gardeners,  in  kitchen  work,  &c. 
&c.  Everything  is  done  by  those  who  work  at  the  trades 
except  the  cutting  out.  This  branch  requiring  more  experience, 
is  mana:ed  by  the  old  regimental  shoemakers,  tailors,  &c.,  who, 
with  aged  sergeants  and  corporals,  and  their  wives,  manage  the 
concerns  of  the  institution.  The  system  of  monitors  and 
teachers  to  overlook  the  other  boys  at  work,  is  generally  adopt- 
ed ;  while,  in  addition  to  the  various  branches  of  industry  men- 
tioned, the  school  furnishes  a  company  of  drummers  and  fifers, 
and  an  excellent  band  of  music  ;  the  players  necessarily  devot- 
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ing  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  to  the  practice  of  their 
instruments. 

'  The  materials  for  the  shoes,  purchased  hy  contract,  amount 
to  about  2s.  3d.  a  pair ;  the  shoemaking  tools,  about  35.  a  set, 
to  supply  each  boy.  The  stouter  children  are  preferred  for  the 
work ;  and  the  subdivisions  of  their  labor  are  of  the  following 
kind:  1st,  the  easiest  for  the  youngest,  closing ;  2d,  the  next 
for  the  middle  set  of  children,  repairing  and  mending  ;  3d,  the 
highest  for  the  oldest,  making  the  new  shoes.  But  all  the  child- 
ren learn  to  work  at  every  part  of  the  shoe,  and  are  sufficient 
adepts,  not  merely  to  supply  their  own  institution,  but  to  make 
whatever  shoes  are  wanted  for  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  Saint 
John's,  Wood  Road.  In  this  manner,  about  twentyfive  new 
pairs  of  shoes  are  made,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  pairs  mend- 
ed, in  the  course  of  each  week. 

*  Household  fVork.  —  In  most  schools  for  girls,  the  children 
clean  the  schoolroom,  wash  towels,  and  perform  whatever  ser- 
•vices  are  required  of  this  kind  ;  in  many,  the  boys  do  the  same. 
Occasionally,  a  few  of  the  elder  girls  are  instructed  in  house- 
hold work  by  the  schoolmistress,  at  her  own  dwelling  by  turns  ; 
but  little  appears  to  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  Where  the 
girls  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  a  house,  a  larger  supply  of  such 
kind  of  employment  is  created,  and  servants'  work,  of  all  kinds, 
is  perfectly  acquired.  The  Poor  Reports,  give  an  account  of 
a  school  at  Cheltenham  for  thirty  girls,  the  chief  design  of  which 
is  to  encourage  household  industry  ;  and  a  recent  report  from 
that  place,  shows  that  the  school  is  still  maintained  with  success. 
The  children  by  turns  fill  the  offices  of  housemaid,  cook,  and 
learn  to  bake  bread,  <Lc. 

*  Knitting.  —  The  following  National  schools  have  furnished 
the  committee  with  an  account  of  this  branch  of  industry,  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  boys,  viz  :  Chelton,  Salop  ;  Campsall, 
York  ;  Morley,  Derby  ;  South  Cerney,  Gloucester ;  Stanmore, 
Middlesex  ;  and  Whitechapel,  London.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  introducing  the  work  among  the  boys,  and 
very  little  in  disposing  of  the  articles  made,  although  the  profit 
upon  them  is  small.  Generally,  the  very  young  boys  are  not 
taught ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  first  instance,  the  elder  boys  are 
taken  by  turns,  and  a  few  at  a  time,  into  the  girl's  school,  where 
they  see  their  sisters'  work,  and  learn  from  them. 

«  getting.  —  At  the  National  School,  Northleach,  Glouces- 
tershire, all  the  boys  who  are  old  enough,  i.  c.  all  who  are  six 
years  of  age,  learn  netting.  A  lady  staying  here  on  a  visit,  first 
taught  the  school  mistress  and  some  of  the  children.  The  twine 
is  bought  from  a  shop  in  the  town  ;  the  needles  and  pins  cost 
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about  9d.  a  pair,  but  doubtless  they  might  be  made  for  less. 
The  twine  is  Is.  6d,  or  1*.  8rf.  a  pound,  and  the  consumption 
of  it  is  rapid.  The  disposal  of  the  nets  is  the  principal  diffi- 
culty. Cabbage-nets,  are  chiefly  the  article  manufactured. 
Several  of  the  parents  send  the  string;  in  which  case, they 
have  the  nets  their  own  children  make,  and  dispose  of  them  as 
they  can. 

'  A  correspondent  from  another  part  of  the  country,  suggestBy 
that  twine-spinning  might  be  very  well  combined  with  the  aboTe 
work,  and  that  it  is  an  employment  suited  more  particularly  for 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  on  account  of  the  demand  for  fish- 
ing-nets. 

^Tailors*  Work. — To  the  schools  already  mentioned,  in 
which  this  kind  of  work  is  taught,  may  be  added  the  Tandridge 
School,  Surrey  ;  the  Sudbury  School,  Salop ;  and  the  United 
Day  Schools  of  St.  George*s,  Hanover  Square,  where  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  boys  are  educated,  and  fifty  instructed  in  tailors' 
work,  under  a  separate  master.  These  children  work  alter- 
nately, twentyfive  at  a  time,  like  the  boys  in  the  Military  School, 
the  other  half  being  in  the  schoolroom  with  the  rest  of  the 
boys.     They  make  their  own  clothes. 

*  The  first  named  school  has  furnished  the  following  account, 
showing  how  easily,  under  an  intelligent  and  well-disposed  mas- 
ter, a  work  of  industry  may  be  introduced  among  children  :  — 
."  The  master  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  tailoring  ;  he  at 
first,  tried  to  make  a. jacket  out  of  an  old  coat,  to  give  to  one 
of  the  boys  ;  by  drawing  the  pattern  of  one  worn  by  another 
boy,  and  then  cutting  it  out  in  brown  paper,  and  the  cloth  bjr 
the  paper  pattern.  This  was  given  to  a  girl  to  sew,  who  was 
often  obliged  to  consult  with  the  master  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  she  should  proceed.  But  the  experiment  was  success- 
ful ;  and  this  induced  him,  with  consent  of  the  committee,  to 
try  the  plan  on  a  larger  scale.  He  continued  himself  to  cut  out 
from  his  paper  pattern,  and  employed  two  or  three  of  the  girls 
at  first,  in  teaching  some  of  the  boys  to  sew  in  the  afternoon. 
Jackets  and  trowsers  of  fustian,  lined  throughout  with  calico, 
are  the  articles  he  has  taught  them  to  make.  He  has  fiftyfive 
boys  in  the  school,  fifty  of  whom  can  work.  The  beginners  are 
taught  to  sew  little  waste  pieces  of  fustian  or  calico  together, 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  are  gradually  promoted  to  branches 
of  useful  work.  The  clothes  are  sold  at  prime  cost  to  the  pa- 
rents of  the  children,  or  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  give 
them  away  to  the  poor." 

*  Siraw  Platting.  —  This  work  appears  to  have  been  par- 
tially introduced  into  many  schools ;  and  from  the  ease  with 
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which  the  art  of  platting  is  learnt,  it  seems  to  be  particularly 
suitable  both  for  boys  and  girls,  where  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try is  such  as  to  furnish  a  supply  of  good  straw  at  a  low  price. 
.  *  Rush  Plaiting  for  MaU,  Baskets,  fyc.  —  This  work 
appears  calculated  for  children  in  schools,  being  of  a  clean  and 
healthy  nature,  easily  learnt,  and  at  small  expense.  The  only 
instruments  used  in  the  work  are  a  knife,  a  large  pair  of  scis- 
fors,  and  a  thick  coarse  kind  of  packing  needle,  with  an  eye 
sufficiently  large  to  take  in  a  wattle,  which  serves  for  the  thread. 
The  increased  comfort  given  to  a  cottage  by  a  mat  at  the  door 
^the  convenience  of  the  little  covered  baskets  for  marketing, 
and  of  the  larger  ones  for  carrying  tools  —  might,  perhaps, 
recommend  this  branch  of  industry  to  notice. 

*  Gardening,  Agriculture,  fyc.  —  At  the  National  School, 
Thames,  Ditton,  two  intelligent  boys  were  first  instructed  in 
gardening,  and  afterwards  others  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
|daced  under  their  care  ;  but  not  more  than  four,  including  the 
monitor,  work  in  the  garden  at  the  same  time.  The  ground 
being  foul,  at  first,  potatoes  only  were  grown,  but  peas,  beans, 
potatoes  and  turnips  are  now  being  cultivated  in  succession. 
The  produce  meets  with  a  ready  sale,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
reward  the  laborers  with  clothing  from  part  of  the  profits.  The 
ground  at  present  consists  of  forty  poles,  and  the  total  expense 
of  tools,  including  four  spades,  four  hoes,  two  rakes,  two  potato 
forks,  a  reel  and  fine,  with  a  wheelbarrow,  has  amounted  to  2/. 
11*.  2d,  The  cost  of  seeds  for  one  year,  to  produce  two  crops 
in  the  year,  is  calculated  at  1/.  65.  3d.  One  tenth  is  added  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  tools  every  year,  and  a  trifle  for  manure, 
which  a  few  of  the  boys  are  allowed  to  collect  in  the  wheelbar- 
row from  the  roads,  receiving  a  small  reward.  A  higher  kind 
of  gardening,  including  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
gteenhouse  plants,  appears  to  have  been  tried  in  connection  with 
the  excellent  National  School  at  Bath,  a  few  years  since,  but  the 
expenses  of  the  undertaking,  and  other  causes,  prevented  its 
success. 

*  No  report  has  been  received  of  agricultural  works,  carried 
on  in  connection  with  National  Schools,  although  some  direct 
attempts  of  the  kind  are  being  made.  But  various  agricultural 
schools  have  been  established  in  Ireland,  several  of  which, 
although  attended  with  much  expense,  have  conferred  important 
benefits  on  the  community.' 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  NO.  I. 
HIS   FIDELITY. 

When  I  say,  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  school  teacher 
—  for  I  intend  my  remarks  for  teachers  of  both  sexes  —  is,  fidel- 
ity, I  mean  something  more  than  that  he  should  merely  be 
faithful  to  the  interests  of  his  employer,  and  carefully  exact  in 
the  observance  of  his  written  obligations  to  him.  I  mean  that 
it  is  his  duty,  also,  to  be  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  task, 
as  a  concern  between  himself  and  the  Creator.  It  is  not  sufiS- 
cient  that  he  observe,  literally,  the  contract  he  has  made 
by  keeping  school  the  exact  number  of  hours  which  custom 
requires,  and  by  teaching  such  and  such  branches  and  observing 
such  or  such  a  routine  of  instruction.  His  fidelity  must  be  a 
fidelity  in  the  spirit,  no  less  than  in  the  letter. 

I  have  seen  many  a  teacher  who  fulfilled  the  terms  of  his 
contract  with  his  employer,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  who  was 
&r,  very  far  from  being  faithful  to  the  bodies  and  minds  and 
souls  of  the  children,  with  whom  the  proprietors  of  the  school 
had,  for  a  time,  entrusted  him.  They  were  there  in  the  school- 
room a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  received,  during  their  fqll 
share  of  the  term,  a  sort  of  mechanical  instruction  ;  but  their 
manners,  their  minds  and  their  hearts  were  as  uncultivated  as  if 
they  had  been  all  the  while  in  the  streets. 

The  fault,  I  acknowledge,  is  not  wholly  with  the  teacher. 
There  are  not  a  few  parents  to  be  found  in  almost  every  New 
England  community,  who  appear  to  think  that  if  their  children 
are  at  the  schoolroom  a  given  number  of  hours,  and  the  teacher 
has  a  license  from  the  Board  of  examination,  wears  the  right 
dress,  and  is  of  the  right  sect,  party,  &c.  and  especially  if  he 
does  not  whip,  all  will  go  on  well,  and  their  children  will  come 
home,  as  certainly  improved,  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to 
some  mysterious  supernatural  influence,  in  order  to  produce 
the  result.  If  the  external  forms  —  the  machinery  —  is  all  as 
they  think  it  should  be,  they  ask  no  more.  Nay,  some  go  even 
farther  than  this,  and  will  not  admit  anything  more,  if  they 
know  it.  If  a  teacher  studies  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers 
of  the  pupils,  and  teach  them  how  to  use  their  faculties  —  if  he 
makes  unusual  effort  to  cultivate  softness  and  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  manners  —  if  he  endeavors  to  develop  such  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  and  affections  as  liecome  a  young  rational 
and  immortal  being ;  and  especially  if  he  does  this  in  a  novel 
way,  as  by  story  telling  or  fable  reading,  they  suppose  it  at  best 
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a  waste  of  time ;  and  not  a  few  arc  apt  to  deem  it  akin  to  her- 
esy. 

Still ,  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  such  parents, 
a  teacher  may  do  something.  There  are  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, and  some  in  almost  or  quite  every  school  district,  who 
will  have  common  sense  enough  to  approve  of  a  rational  course, 
provided  the  teacher  introduces  it  gradually.  When  a  surgeon 
removes  the  cataract  from  a  diseased  eye,  he  does  not  let  in  the 
full  light  at  once,  for  if  he  did,  he  might  do  great  mischief.  He 
blindfolds  his  patient,  and  only  lets  in  the  light  gradually.  So, 
in  the  case  of  a  rational  schoolmaster,  or  any  other  refonner  of 
mankind  —  I  mean,  at  least,  in  most  cases  —  he  should  let  in 
the  light  of  truth  by  degrees. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sentiment  of  the  district  in  which  he 
labors,  however  faithful  they  might  be  ready  to  regard  him,  if 
he  only  kept  a  fair  outside  to  his  school,  and  how  much  soever 
they  may  be  opposed  to  having  any  inside  work  performed,  the 
teacher  must  remember  that  a  deeper  fidelity  than  all  this,  will 
be  required  of  him,  at  the  day  of  judgment.  He  must  remem- 
ber, that  he  is,  for  the  time  he  is  in  school,  a  substitute  for  the 
parent.  He  must  remember,  that  though  his  lessons  of  instruc' 
tion  are  very  important,  and  he  cannot  be  too  thorough  even  in 
these  matters,  yet  these  are  not  all  the  lessons  he  is  bound  to 
inculcate  ;  nor  even  the  more  important  ones.  I  care  not  how 
large  or  how  small  a  district  school  may  be,  nor  what  are  its 
peculiar  circumstances  and  condition.  No  man  is  (it  to  teach 
the  pupils  of  such  a  school  who  does  not  regard  the  proper  cul- 
tivation and  development  of  their  minds,  nmnners  and  morals, 
as  of  paramount  importance  ;  and  who  will  not  labor  as  stren- 
uously, daily  and  hourly,  to  make  his  pupils  better,  as  he  does  to 
make  them  wiser. 

An^  yet,  as  I  have  already  more  than  intimated;  if  this  be 
the  test  of  fidelity  in  a  teacher,  how  few,  among  us,  are  truly 
faithful.  I  am  afraid  that  nineteen  in  twenty  of  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  our  common  or  district  schools,  in  this  country, 
are  of  a  contrary  description.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  the  state  of 
things  is  better,  in  this  respect,  in. city  than  in  country.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  much  better  in  the  metropolis,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  praise  which  has  been  awarded  to  its  primary  school 
system. 

I  repeat  it,  however,  the  fault  is  quite  as  much  with  parents 
as  with  teachers.  Would  parents  get  out  of  the  whirl  of  busi- 
ness long  enough  to  see  how  this  matter  is,  we  might  entertain 
hopes  of  reformation.  But  as  long  as  parents  themselves,  do 
not  demand,  and  will  not  even  admit  of  innovation,  upon  an- 
cient usagesi  what  can  be  expected  or  hoped  for  ?  A. 
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STORY  TELLING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

BuRGii^  an  English  teacher  of  no  little  eminence,  in  a  work 
called  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  speaks  of  the  importance 
to  an  educator,  of  a  knack  at  telling  stories  ;  and  a  writer  in 
this  work,  several  years  ago,  urged  it  as  a  branch  of  liberal  edu- 
cation ;  and  suggested  the  idea  of  a  professor  of  story  telling  in 
every  higher. institution  of  learning. 

Now  if  the  idoa  of  having  the  art  of  story  telling  taught  in 
our  colleges  should  be  deemed  a  little  visionary,  it  will  still  be 
true  that  so  long  as  human  nature  —  and  especially  the  human 
mind  —  remains  what  it  is,  this  art  or '  knack'  will  be  of  im- 
mense importance. 

We  have  witnessed  its  effects,  for  good  and  fpr  evil ;  for,  po- 
tent as  its  influence  may  be,  it  has  not  unfrequently,  like  all 
good  things,  been  perverted.  We  have  seen  the  cunning  teach- 
er of  immorality  do  more,  by  a  single  story,  to  propagate  his 
dissolute  and  destructive  principles,  than  the  preacher  of  right- 
eousness could  do,  in  half  a  dozen  sermons,  to  couilteract  it. 

The  fact  however,  that,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  it  is  used 
to  cut  both  ways,  and  especially  the  wrong  way,  is  no  argument 
against  its  use  for  good  purposes  ;  but  rather  the  contrary.  Let 
us  then  reflect,  for  a  few  moments,  on  its  advantages  to  parents 
and  teachers. 

Who  has  not  observed  the  extreme  fondness  of  the  young 
for  hearing  stories  ?  Who  has  not  known  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  fatigue,  and  even  sleep  dispelled,  by  an  interesting  and  well 
told  tale  or  anecdote?  And  what  is  it,  which  makes  the  old, 
notwithstanding  their  constitutional  and  acquired  gravity,  so 
often  acceptable  to  the  young  ?  What  is  it,  which  has  rendered 
the  name  of  Peter  Parley  so  acceptable  to  almost  every  ear  ? 
What,  indeed,  but  the  fondness,  so  deeply  inwoven  in  our  na- 
ture, of  hearing  well  told  stories  ? 

We  might  go  much  farther  on  this  point.  We  might  speak 
of  the  success  of  many  ancientteachers,  notonly  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  but  elsewhere,  who  practised  this  method  of  instruction. 
What  are  the  fables  of  iEsop  and  others,  but  stories  ?  Nay, 
what  are  the  parables  of  all  nations  —  the  inimitable  parables 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  not  excepted  —  but  so  many  stories, 
well  chosen,  and  properly  related  ? 

We  infer,  from  all  this,  the  importance  of  the  art,  to  teachers 
and  parents.  Let  them  labor  assiduously  to  acquire  it.  Let 
none  be  discouraged  by  the  idea  that  it  is  beyond  his  reach. 
We  have  seen  very  much  done,  by  those  to  whom  nature  seem- 
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ed  to  have  denied  it,  towards  acquiring  this  art  in  no  measured 
perfection. 

There  is  no  day  of  life,  in  which  the  parent  or  the  teacher 
may  not  interest  and  instruct  and  improve  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  those  under  his  charge,  by  telling  them  stories.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  be  long ;  though  their  mere  length, 
if  their  interest  is  duly  kept  up,  is  no  objection.  And  what  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  and  quite  in  the  parent's  and  teacher's 
favor,  children  like  to  hear  the  same  story,  if  a  good  one,  often 
repeated.  This  is  especially  true  of  Bible  stories.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  children  seem  never  tired  with  these.  We 
have  related  some  of  the  thrilling  incidents  and  anecdotes  and 
parables  and  biographical  sketches  contained  in  this  volume,  to 
the  same  class  in  a  Sabbath  school  a  very  great  number  of 
times,  in  succession,  and  always  with  new  interest. 

We  know  not  but  the  author  of  nature  has  opened  this  ave- 
nue to  the  human  soul,  with  special  reference  to  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  young.  We  know  not  but  it  is  through  this 
medium,  under  God,  that  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  piety  are  to 
be  early  sown,  and  the  foundations  of  moral  and  christian  char- 
acter early  and  surely  established. 

We  have  said  that  stories  need  not  be  long.  Almost  any 
pleasant  description,  if  in  the  right  spirit,  will  be  regarded,  es- 
pecially by  the  very  young,  as  a  story.  We  may  tell  them  sto- 
ries about  the  most  familiar  things  —  the  lamp,  the  fire,  the 
table ;  a  penknife,  a  pencil,  an  apple.  We  may  tell  them  stories 
about  the  finger,  the  eye,  the  teeth  ;  and  about  every  object  in 
nature,  animate  or  inanimate.  Still,  this  talent  of  familiar  de- 
scription to  young  children,  is  not  precisely  the  *  knack,'  to 
which  we  at  first  referred,  though  it  is  scarcely  less  important. 

The  teacher  of  the  common  or  district  school  will  often  find 
no  surer  or  more  eflTectual  way  —  sometimes,  indeed,  no  other 
which  will  be  acceptable  —  of  conveying  moral  instruction  to 
bis  pupils,  collected  as  they  are  from  all  sects  and  parties  of  a 
community  like  this,  than  by  story  tdling. 

No  teacher  of  modern  times — at  least  within  our  acquain- 
tance —  makes  more  use,  in  his  school,  of  story  telling,  than 
Mr  Alcott,  a  teacher  of  this  city,  and  the  editor  of  the  Conver- 
sations on  the  Gospels,  which  we  have  elsewhere  noticed.  In- 
deed, these  very  conversations  (whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
doctrines  they  involve)  embrace  a  great  many  of  these  stories. 
And  it  is  this  happy  talent  of  developing  the  mind  and  heart  by 
a  natural  and  rational  method  of  instruction,  to  which  Mr  A. 
owes,  in  no  small  degree,  his  success  as  an  educator,  and  that 
attachment  to  his  society  and  conversation,  which  bis  pupils 
always  manifest. 
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We  wish,  most  earnestly,  that  those  district  school  teachers, 
everywhere,  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  story  telling, 
would  profit  from  this  hint.  We  know  it  will  be  said  by  some^^ 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  they  have  not  the  necessary 
tact.  But  we  have  also  insisted  that  all  may  acquire  it.  Not 
that  all  may  become  equally  perfect  in  the  art,  but  everyone 
may  do  something.  Neither  reading  nor  singing  can  be  learned 
by  all,  in  an  equal  measure  of  perfection,  and  yet  there  are  few, 
if  any,  who  cannot  learn  both  to  read  and  sing. 

Some  will  reply;  But  I  know  of  no  stones  to  tell.  To  which 
we  would  reply  ;  But,  dear  friends,  you  still  mistake  in-  re- 
gard to  what  a  story  is.  It  is  not  necessary  you  should  relate 
something  wonderful  in  the  past  history  of  this  or  other  nations 
—  their  wars,  the  exploits  of  their  heroes,  their  manners,  their 
customs,  or  their  curiosities.  These  are,  indeed,  stories,  and 
many  of  them  stories  of  great  interest,  too.  But  you  have  the 
material  of  stories  enough  in  the  events  which  come  daily  under 
your  own  obsjervation.  If  your  eyes  are  wide  open,  you  cannot 
take  a  walk  or  a  ride ;  nay,  you  can  hardly  go  from  your  lodg- 
ings to  the  schoolroom,  or  from  the  schoolroom  to  your  lodg- 
ings, without  finding  more  or  less  of  these   materials. 

Let  a  teacher  set  down  in  his  note  book  every  little  occur^ 
Tence  which  he  would  like  to  relate  to  his  pupils,  whether  it  is^ 
something  which  he  recollects  of  his  past  life,  or  something  which 
actually  takes  place  before  him  as  he  walks  along.  He  sees 
a  thrush  or  a  lark  or  a  fish,  and  it  reminds  him  of  some  fact  or 
event,  from  which  he  could  draw,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils, 
a  moral  lesson.  Or,  perhaps,  a  dog  flies  at  him,  and  he  dis- 
arms him  of  his  fury  by  mild  and  peaceable  behavior ;  or  some 
traveller  accosts  him  and  asks  for  charity,  which  he  refuses  to 
give;  orhe  sees  two  birds  fighting,  or  some  lambs  playing.  From 
all  such  things  as  these,  nmy  stories  be  made,  and  remarks  and 
instructions  be  elicited,  which  shall  have  an  influence  for  good, 
long  after  the  teacher  himself,  and,  perhaps,  even  his  pupils, 
shall  have  forgotten  them. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


Wk  copy  from  a  late  number  of  the  *  Religious  Magazine,* 
the  following  paragraphs,  from  a  series  of  remarks  by  its  editor, 
on  the  principles  and  design  of  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Semi- 
nary.*    We  would  not  be  understood  to  accord,  entirely,  in  alV 

*  We  oaght  perhaps  to  lay,  in  passing,  thai  the  friendi   of  edacation   wil 
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Prof.  A.'s  views  on  education,  as  found  in  that  article  or  else- 
where —  especially  in  his  objections  to  requiring  household  la- 
bor of  young  ladies  at  boarding  schools.  But  it  sliould  not 
be  forgotten,  that  they  are  not  the  views  of  a  mere  theorist. 
Prof.  A.  is  one  of  the  veterans  of  education  in  this  country,  and 
h^s  opinion,  however  heterodox  on  some  p>oints,  will  not  fail  to 
carry  with  it  much  weight.  —  He  observes :  — 

*  Before  concluding  these  remarks,  we  must  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  separating  a 
large  number  of  young  women,  for  a  considerable  period,  from 
all  but  female  society,  and  immuring  them  witliinthe  walls  of  a 
boarding  school,  even  were  the  plan  of  education  otherwise 
well  digested,  and  the  ablest  instructors  provided.  In  an  age 
when  the  expediency  of  this  monastic  course,  even  in  regard  to 
young  men,  is  seriously  questioned,  to  attempt  the  same  in  the 
education  of  females,  is  certainly  a  rash  and  unpromising  exper- 
iment. Human  nature  is  the  same,  whether  confined  to  a 
Catholic  or  a  Protestant  nunnery,  and  whether  subject  to  the 
control  of  a  lady  abbess  or  a  maiden  schoolmistress.  Our  own 
observation  leads  us  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  such  an  edu- 
cation for  either  sexj  and  especially  for.  females.  We  have 
watched  its  effects  with  care,  and  have  seldom  known  its  influ- 
ence to  be  otherwise  than  hurtful,  and  often  disastrous. 

*•  If  practicable,  we  would  always  adopt  such  a  plan  of  edu- 
ciettion,  as  would  leave  the  young  lady  under  the  care  of  her 
natural  guardians,  with  all  the  influences  of  home  clustering 
around  her,  and  where  her  best  afTections  can  be  daily  cultivated 
by  exercise.  Should  this  be  impracticable,  we  would  place  her 
at  a  school,  where  she  could  board  in  some  private  family,  m 
which  we  had  entire  confidence.  With  our  present  views,  we 
would  rather  dispense  with  the  branches  of  education  usually 
taught  at  public  schools,  than  send  a  young  lady  to  a  boarding 
school  to  acquire  them,  unless,  indeed,  we  expected  ultimately 
to  send  her  on  a  half  missionary  half  school  keeping  expedition 
to  the  Great  Valley  '  in  search  of  a  husband  ;'  for,  in  that  case, 
we  confess,  we  should  not  know  what  kind  of  education  was 
most  suitable.' 

These  views  —  if  we  except  the  sweeping  censure,  at  the 
close  —  are  so  similar  to  our  own,  on  the  same  important  sub- 
ject, that  we  could  not  but  be  surprised  at  their  appearance. 
We  are  entirely  confident,  that,  if  possible,  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  ought  to  be  educated  in  the  family.     The  latter  is  the 

find  many  valuable  thousrbu  and  nugf^efiXonn  in  that  work.  It  has  loit  none  of 
jtf  excellence,  nor  any  of  its  eztcriiul  beauty,  in  passing  from  the  hands  of  ilt 
/brmet  editors. 
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school  of  Providence  ;  and  were  its  regulations  what  they  should 
be,  would  prove  the  most  effectual  in  the  formation  of  charac* 
ler.  As  a  substitute  for  this,  however  —  and  perhaps  Prof.  A. 
meant  to  include  it  —  we  have  much  confidence  in  the  district 
school.  This  still  leaves  the  young,  for  nearly  three  fourths  of 
their  time,  under  the  influence  of  their  natural  guardians.  And 
if  the  district  school  were  estimated  as  it  should  be  ;  if  the  money 
now  expended  in  sending  sons  and  daughters  abroad,  were  ap* 
plied  to  elevate  these  schools  to  the  rank  and  standing  they 
deserve,  as  true  substitutes,  for  the  time  being,  for  the  family 
school ;  if  each  of  them  was  furnished  with  a  competent  mate 
and  female  teacher,  as  all  ought  to  be,  and  we  believe  ultimately 
must  be ;  then  might  they  be  the  safe  and  pleasant  and  happy 
resorts  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  for  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter; —  and  parents  might  rejoice  in  their  influence. 

It  is  in  this  view,  that  we  have  espoused,  so  earnestly,  the 
cause  of  common  schools.  Every  consideration  of  patriotism, 
philanthropy  or  Christianity,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  —  so 
it  appears  to  us  —  that  these  are  emphatically  the  schools,  which 
beyond  the  family  circle,  should  be  dearest  to  the  heart  of 
at  least  every  American.  And  we  cannot  refuse  to  reiterate, 
on  every  possible  occasion,  the  appeal  we  have  so  often 
made  to  our  countrymen  on  their  behalf.  We  conceive  them 
of  more  consequence,  if  possible,  to  our  daughters  than  to  our 
sons. 

But  if  a  young  lady  cannot  have  the  influences  of  home 
*  clustering  around  her'  for  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  day, 
then,  with  Prof.  A.  we  would  say, '  place  her  in  some  private 
familv  in  which  we  have  entire  confidence.'  This  is  as  far,  as 
a  general  rule,  as  we  could  conscientiously  go.  And  this  we 
regard  as  only  a  dernier  resort ;  or  rather  a  choice  of  evils. 

We  do  not  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  condemn,  with  severity, 
all  our  boarding  schools.  That  individuals  who  have  been  m 
them  some  two,  three  or  four  years,  have  afterwards  gone  forth 
into  the  great  world  —  and  into  the  *  great  valley'  among  the  rest 
—  and  done  immense  good,  we  have  no  doubt.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  they  have  been  among  the  most  effective  of  our 
teachers,  even  in  the  *  great  valley'  of  the  Connecticut,  as  well 
as  among  the  smaller  valleys  and  hills  of  New  England.  We 
speak  not  unadvisedly  when  we  say  that  one  '  distinguished'  fe- 
male seminary  in  this  State,  has  been  the  means  of  rendering 
the  whole  country  an  essential  service.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that 
formerly,  and  we  believe  up  to  the  present  time,  a  very  large 
majority  of  these  pupils  were  boarded  in  the  most  respectable 
and  pious  families  of  the  village  ;  and  were,  by  the  special   ex- 
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ertions  of  the  teachers,  subjected  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
family  influence  and  family  arrangements. 

And  yet  with  all  these  concessions  in  favor  of  female  semi- 
naries, and  with  all  our  professions  in  favor  of  manual  labor 
schools,  and  other  nunneries,  as  Prof.  A.  calls  tliem,  male  and 
female,  we  do  wish,  as  earnestly  perhaps  as  he,  that  the  human 
character  could  be  formed,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  care  of 
its  *  natural  guardians.'  To  this  state  of  things,  however,  we 
must  be  content  to  come  by  degrees.  The  nearest  general  ap- 
proach, at  present,  would  to  be  render  our  district  schools  as 
perfect  as  possible,  by  concentrating  our  influence  upon  them. 
This  we  conceive  an  indispensable  preliminary,  at  least,  to 
something  better.  Give  us  but  this,  in  the  present  generation, 
and  we  may  well  afl'ord  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  the  comple- 
tion of  that  arrangement  which  Divine  Providence  seems  to 
bate  originally  intended. 


SKETCHES  OF  JOHN  ELIOT. 


Life  of  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians.  By 
CoNVERS  Francis.  Boston :  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  1836. 
12mo.  pp.  357. 

.  The  religious  character  and  untiring  zeal  of  the  great  Apostle 
to  tlie  American  Indians,  are  generally  known.  And  whatever 
may  have  been  the  remoter  results,  few,  if  any  men,  since  the 
times  of  Paul,  have  seemed  to  accomplish  more  of  immediate 
good.  Till  he  was  more  than  fourscore,  ^  his  works  and  la- 
bor and  patience,'  not  only  in  direct  preaching  among  the  sons 
of  the  forest,  but  in  other  collateral  eflbrts,  especially  the  im- 
mense task  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  many 
other  religious  as  well  as  some  scientific  books,  into  the  Indian 
tongue,  were  unremitted,  if  not  unparalleled  ;  and  it  may  truly 
be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  once  said  of  another  apostle,  that '  his 
praise  is  in  all  the  churches.' 

But  it  may  not  be  generally  known  what  a  high  estimate  he 
placed  on  common  or  district  schools.  His  character  as  an 
apostle  or  religious  missionary  seems  to  have  obscured  some 
other  traits  ;  and  there  are  probably  few^,  if  any,  who  look  up  to 
him  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  patrons  and  friends  of  education 
which  even  New  England  ever  produced.  Yet  such  he  was, 
most  undoubtedly. 

The  autlior  of  the  work  before  us  —  one  of  the  volumes  of 
Sparks'  American  Biography  —  says,  that  while  '  no  man  be- 
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lieved  more  devoutly  in  the  necessity  of  dependence  on  the 
Divine  blessing,'  than  Mr  Eliot,  *  he  no  less  firmly  believed  that 
if  the  work- of  improvement  was  to  be  permanent,  the  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  in  the  education  of  the  young.'  It  was  in 
this  view,  that  in  all  his  representations  of  the  wants  of  the  Ju- 
dians,  both  to  his  friends  at  home  and  in  England,  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  among  them. 

Another  evidence  of  his  confidence  in  early  education  and 
instruction,  is  found  in  the  spirit  which  prevailed  among  the  In- 
dians, wherever  he  preached  among  them.  It  was  not  more 
than  three  months  after  he  began  his  labors  among  the  natives  at 
Nonantum,  an  Indian  settlement  near  where  Watertown  in 
Massachusetts  now  stands,  before  the  Indians  at  that  place 
offered  him  and  the  EngHsh  all  their  children  to  be  educated, 
and  only  regretted  that  they  were  unable  to  contribute  anything 
for  their  support. 

When  this  offer  of  Indian  children  was  made  him  at  Nonan- 
tum, he  immediately  set  about  establishing  a  school.  He  also 
gave  five  pounds  sterling  from  his  own  scanty  earnings,  to  a 
female  teacher  of  some  Indian  children  at  Cambridge ;  and  five 
pounds  more  to  a  schoolmaster  at  Dorchester,  who  had  taught, 
with  considerable  success,  a  few  native  pupils. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  early  as  165 1,  or  only  five 
years  after  Mr  Eliot  commenced  his  labors  among  the  Indians, 
there  was  an  Indian  schoolmaster  at  Natick,  who  not  only 
taught  the  native  children  with  great  success,  but  could  read, 
spell  and  write  the  English  language  with  a  good  degree  of 
correctness.     This  teacher  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Mr  Eliot. 

His  school,  though  a  religious,  or,  as  it  might  be  termed,  a 
theological  school,  was  designed  by  Mr  Eliot  as  a  sort  of  cen- 
tral school,  or  school  of  preparation  from  which  young  natives, 
well  taught  and  disciplined,  should  go  forth  as  teachers  or  mis- 
sionaries to  distant  places.  Thus  it  was  to  be,  in  effect  a  Semi- 
nary for  Teachers ;  and  if  we  regard  it  as  such,  we  may  safely 
say,  that  the  first  Teachers'  Seminary  ever  established  in  New 
England,  was  at  Natick. 

Here  we  may  relate  a  fact,  which  is  not  only  worthy  of  being 
recorded  in  the  history  of  education,  but  worthy  to  stand  on 
record  as  a  reproach  to  some  of  those  friends  of  good  order  and 
good  things  of  the  present  day,  who  are  so  backward  in  the 
cause  of  common  education.  At  a  meeting  of  the  synod  at 
Boston,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  succeeded,  by  his  influence, 
in  making  common  or  public  schools,  the  subject  of  fervent  and 
special  prayers.  Who,  in  modern  times,  and  with  the  accumu- 
lated light  and  experience  of  almost  two  centuries,  has  been 
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known  to  pray,  in  the  church  or  in  the  family  —  much  less  in 
the  synod  —  for  common  schools  ? 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  proper  education  of  the 
young,  by  every  form  and  grade  of  instruction.  It  was  chiefly 
by  his  means  that  a  school  of  a  high  cliaracter,and  which  after- 
wards proved  very  flourishing,  was  established  at  lloxbury  ;  for 
the  support  of  which  he  bequeathed  a  part  of  his  property. 

He  also  instructed  children,  personally,  whenever  he  could 
gain  access  to  them  ;  not  only  the  Indian  children,  but  those  of 
the  whites.  He  was  especially  fond  of  the  catechetical  form  of 
instruction.  When  he  was  eighty  four  years  old,  and  no  longer 
able  to  labor  in  the  pulpit,  he  collected  at  his  own  room,  all  the 
colored  domestics  he  could  find,  and  gave  them  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction.  To  a  blind  boy,  m  the  neighborhood,  he 
also  gave  frequent  instruction  as  long  as  he  lived. 

During  his  labors  among  the  Indians,  he  not  only  exerted 
himself  continually  with  a  view  to  their  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches  ;  but  he  also  attempted  to  establish  an  Indian 
college  ;  and  though  the  project  finally  failed,  it  was  not  until 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  with  his  plan,  and  a  build- 
ing had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  about  twenty 
students.  But  though  the  plan  did  not  succeed,  he  was  the 
means  of  preparing  several  Indian  schoolmasters  and  preachers, 
partly  by  courses  of  lectures  delivered  to  tliem,  and  partly  by 
direct  personal  efforts. 

One  more  fact  should  be  related,  which  in  our  view,  goes  to 
show  the  depth  of  this  modern  apostle's  mind,  in  general,  and 
bis  profound  views  of  education,  in  particular.  He  endeav- 
ored to  give  anatomical  and  medical  instruction  to  the  Indians 
at  Neponset,  now  in  Dorchester ;  and  when  he  found  himself 
unable  to  effect  any  thing  of  importance  without  aid,  he  impor- 
tuned his  friends  and  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  both  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  England,  to  furnish  a  maintenance  for  suitable 
persons  to  give  this  kind  of  instruction. 

This  last  fact  seems  to  us  exceedingly  remarkable.  It  is  true 
that  the  object  of  giving  them  this  special  instruction,  was  to 
cure  them  of  their  superstitious  reliance  on  their  powaws  or 
sorcerers  to  relieve  their  diseases.  But  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  one  object  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  —  two  centu- 
ries later  — to  direct  the  public  attention  to  the  study  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology,  is  to  rid  them  of  that  reliance  on  quackery, 
which  indicates  little  less  of  ignorance  and  superstition  than  did 
the  reliance  of  the  Indians  of  old  on  their  powaws. 

The  Life  of  Eliot,  studied  with  a  view  to  catch  his  spirit,  even 
in  regard  to  education,  is  indispensable  to  every  teacher ;  and 
we  hope  it  will  find  a  place  in  every  teachers    and  commoa 
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school  library.  Could  all  our  teachers,  of  every  grade,  imbibe 
the  spirit  of  this  great  man,  in  this  day  of  increased  means  and 
facilities,  a  revolution  in  education  would  in  less  than  fifty  years 
be  achieved.  Could  each  of  our  ministers  —  httle  less  labori- 
ously employed  though  they  are  than  was  Eliot  —  do  half  as 
much  for  education  as  Eliot  did,  the  intellectual  and  moral  wil* 
demess,  not  only  of  New  England  but  of  all  United  America, 
would  soon  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
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MontreuXy  Switz.  1837. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  AMONG  ADULTS  —  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  IN  GERMA- 
NY  IN  SWITZERLAND PROGRESS  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  CAN- 
TON   DE    VAUD ITS    INFLUENCE    IN    REFORMING    A    VILLAGE. 

I  HAVE  formerly  spoken  of  the  festivals  of  vocal  music  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  which  not  only  delight  the  audience, 
but  maintain  the  zeal  and  interest  of  the  performers,  in 
furnishing  both  to  the  auditors  and  singers,  a  profitable 
amusement,  while  they  cultivate  the  taste  and  the  ear  for  vocal 
music.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  German  School  Gazette,  is 
an  account  of  ^  festival  of  this  nature,  for  sacred  music,  in  which 
nineteen  auxiliary  societies  of  vocal  music  took  a  part.  The 
choir  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  teachers.  Twelve  pieces 
of  church  music  were  sung,  of  which  three  were  chorals  and  four 
moteltcs.  The  leading  idea,  which  formed  the  basis  and  con- 
nection of  the  whole,  was  '  The  Victory  of  the  Christian.'  The 
words  of  the  hymns  were  printed  and  distributed  among  the  au- 
dience, with  an  intermediate  text  to  trace  the  progress  of  thought 
and  to  combine  all  in  impressing  a  single  train  of  ideas.  This 
great  number  of  distinct  choirs,  had  no  opportunity  of  unit- 
ing in  a  general  rehearsal,  before  the  public  performance,  and 
strong  evidence  was  afforded  of  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  instructed  and  trained,  by  the  fact,  that  they  sang 
together,  with  a  precision  and  fluency,  and  unity  of  expression, 
which  rendered  the  performance  excellent  in  the  view  of  con- 
noisseurs. It  was  also  executed  with  a  solemnity  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  The  intervals  were  filled  up  with  performances  on 
the  organ,  and  tlie  whole  was  directed  by  the  Principal  of  the 
Seminary  for  Teachers.  This  festival  was,  in  short,  a  touching 
and  elevating  musical  religious  service,  which  could  not  be  with- 
out happy  effect  upon  those  who  attended  it.  The  interest  and 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  deserve  particular  notice.    The 
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arrangements  were  made  for  the  next  festival,  in  a  neighboring 
city,  and  the  music  selected,  distributed  among  the  leaders  of 
the  several  societies  for  practice  in  their  meetings. 

The  consistory  of  the  church  remark,  that  the  success  of 
these  festivals  for  four  years,  the  cheerful  zeal  of  the  teachers, 
the  care  and  activity  of  the  leader,  and  the  increasing  interest  of 
the  community,  give  every  reason  to  hope,  that  they  will  become 
a  permanent  institution,  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  ele- 
vating the  character  of  vocal  music,  in  the  churches  and  the 
schools. 

I  witnessed,  in  Switzerland,  a  fesuval  of  the  same  kind, 
which  was  highly  interesting.  It  comprised,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  persons,  not,  however,  consisting  entirely  of  teachers, 
but  comprising  a  large  portion  of  the  young  men  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  They  had  left  their  homes  in  the  morning, 
and  after  a  day  spent  in  singing,  and  a  social  repast  of  the  sim- 
plest nature,  they  returned  in  the  evening ;  and  the  festival 
was  thus  free  from  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  nightly  orgies 
which  usually  follow  them  in  our  country.  The  immediate 
effect  upon  the  performers  and  the  audience  was  obviously  very 
happy.  The  co-operation  of  so  many,  in  one  common  object  of 
a  useful  nature,  was  of  itself,  a  means  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of 
mutual  and  social  benevolence  ;  and  by  uniting  all  parties  and 
sects,  softened  the  feelings  which  their  collision  sometimes  pro- 
duces. The  harmony  of  so  many  voices  which  had  been  sep- 
arately trained,  was  striking.  The  music  was  of  a  character 
which  was  fitted  to  elevate  the  taste,  and  the  poetry,  to  which 
it  was  adapted,  to  cultivate  the  moral  feelings,  and  promote  a 
spirit  of  devotion. 

But  the  happiest  influences  of  this  festival,  were  to  be  traced 
in  the  previous  preparation.  The  choir  which  was  then  assem- 
bled, formed  a  district  society,  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
village  auxiliaries,  all  of  whom  were  employed  in  cultivating  vo- 
cal music  during  the  intervals  between  the  local  and  general 
festivals.  It  occupied  much  of  their  thoughts  and  time,  in  mo- 
ments of  leisure  and  repose  in  the  family  circle.  It  called  the 
youth  together  occasionally  in  tlie  village  assemblies,  and  thus 
furnished  a  useful  as  well  as  an  agreeable  amusement,  and  grat- 
ified the  social  propensities,  while  it  excluded  much  which  was 
frivolous  and  corrupting.  It  is  obvious  that  such  assemblies 
may  lead  to  evil,  if  they  arc  not  vigilantly  and  constantly 
watched  ;  but  this  must  be  said  of  every  human  institution,  and 
the  greatest  evils  are  not  likely  to  be  so  great,  as  the  same  dis- 
positions would  produce  in  other  ways.  I  ought,  however,  to 
say,  that  the  influence  of  such  assemblies  cannot  be  correctly 
appreciated  by  a  reference  to  our  village  singing  schools.     In 
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these  schools,  the  exercises  are,  in  general,  purely  mechanical. 
Inhere  is  scarcely  any  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  music, 
or  any  demand  upon  the  taste  or  the  judgment,  in  the  manner 
of  its  execution.  The  text  is  usually  devotional,  but  of  a  char- 
acter so  elevated,  as  to  excite  the  feelings  of  few,  if  any  of  the 
performers,  even  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  attempt  is  made 
by  the  teacher  to  employ  them  for  this  purpose.  The  words 
are  repeated  with  as  little  reference  to  their  meaning,  as  the 
names  of  the  notes ;  and  thus  the  principle  is  often  illustrated, 
that  nothing  so  palsies  devotional  feeling,  as  the  repetition  of 
devotional  expressions  in  a  light  or  indifferent  manner.  In  the 
societies  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  intellect  and  the  taste  are 
continually  called  into  action,  and  then  the  mind  and  the  tongue 
are  more  preserved  from  wandering.  A  portion  of  the  music 
at  least,  is  social  and  popular,  which  calls  into  action  the  feelings 
of  the  performers  in  reference  to  common  life ;  care  is  also 
taken  that  the  devotional  pieces  shall  be  executed  with  reference 
to  their  spirit,  and  be  rendered  as  far  as  possible,  the  means  of 
impressing  the  hearts  of  the  performers.  After  they  have  learned 
the  importance  and  acquired  the  habit  of  singing  social  music 
with  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  they  feel  the  violation  of 
grod  taste  as  well  as  of  good  sense,  in  chanting  the  most  sol- 
emn strains  in  a  spirit  of  trifling,  and  are  more  easily  led  to  do 
it  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  account,  *  Can  the  youth  of  our  country  be  led  to 
associate  for  such  purposes  with  similar  eflfect^and  if  so,  in  what 
manner  can  it  be  accomplished  ?'  The  statement  of  a  few 
facts,  will  furnish  the  materials  for  a  reply  to  this  question. 

The  people  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  are  said  to  be  very  little 
sensible  to  music  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  German  can- 
tons. A  few  years  since,  a  German  professor  of  music  c(m- 
ceived  the  idea  of  attempting  to  introduce  a  national  spirit  on 
this  subject,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  object.  He 
traversed  this  canton,  literally  as  a  Missionary  of  Music.  He 
assembled  the  principal  people  of  the  villages,  persuaded  them  of 
the  importance  of  the  object,  and  succeeded  jn  inducing  large 
numbers  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  art  as  an  innocent 
means  of  social  amusement,as  well  as  to  improve  the  church  music. 
He  then  gave  a  course  of  ten  lessons  in  the  elements  of  music,  in 
which  he  did  not  pretend  to  form  musicians,  either  in  theory  or 
practice,  but  merely  to  enable  his  pupils  to  read  musical  notes, 
and  to  commence  a  course  of  mutual  instruction  and  practice, 
and  yet  so  simple  as  to  be  comprehended  by  all.  The  effect  of 
thia  plan,  and  of  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  the  teacher  were 
such,  that  wherever  be  went,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
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crowded  to  his  lessons,  and  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  was  awa- 
kened for  music,  and  especially  for  national  music,  which  is 
rarely  excited  by  subjects  of  so  peaceful  a  nature.  As  one 
result  of  these  measures,  an  obvious  improvement  took  place  in 
the  music  of  the  churches.  Another,  which  promises  to  be  of 
a  permanent  nature,  is  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
thorough  instruction  in  vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  common 
school  education.  As  another  natural  result,  all  who  were 
induced  to  take  interest  in  this  subject,  were  led  to  relinquish, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  improper  amusements,  and  in  some 
villages,  a  very  great  reform  was  accomplished  in  the  habits  of 
the  young  men. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  efforts  of  this  single  inissionary, 
could  not  obviously  be  rendered  permanent  by  his  labors  alone. 
The  result  has  been,  as  in  many  similar  coses,  that  in  places 
where  no  one  was  found  with  zeal  and  skill  to  maintain  the 
course  of  instruction  which  he  had  begun,  enthusiasm  has  grad- 
ually declined  into  indifference  and  negligence.  In  some  places, 
it  was  so  combined  with  a  species  of  personal  idolatry,  for  the 
teacher  himself,  that  the  subject  was  left  out  of  view,  and 
the  fire  of  zeal  passed  away  with  him.  This  served,  in  many 
cases,  to  destroy  both  the  interest  and  confidence  of  calm  obser- 
vers, in  the  object  itself.  Females  were  also  frequently  called  to 
take  part  in  the  public  musical  assemblies,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  in  thus  withdrawing  them  from  the  retirement  which  is  the 

E roper  sphere  of  woman,  the  young  were  often  inspired  with  a 
ive  of  admiration  and  of  dress,  exceedingly  unfavorable  to 
their  character.  In  other  places,  however,  where  persons  could 
be  found,  who  understood  and  appreciated  the  object,  and  par- 
took in  some  degree  of  the  zeal  of  the  missionary,  the  original 
spirit  of  the  people  is,  in  a  good  degree  maintained,  and  similar 
results  are  still  observed.  One  happy  and  permanent  efTect  has 
been,  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  people  generally  to  such  a  point 
that  the  low  and  vulgar  songs  which  were  formerly  in  vogue,  are 
scarcely  heard.  In  this,  as  in  all  plans  of  public  usefulness,  no 
experienced  observer  can  fail  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
combining  temporary  and  general  action,  with  that  which  is 
local  and  permanent. 

The  history  of  vocal  music  in  a  village  of  German  S  itzer- 
land,  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  effect  of  individual  effort 
in  a  limited  sphere.  A  new  pastor,  found  a  divided,  unfriendly 
parish.  He  heard  a  peasant  girl  in  his  neighborhood  singing. 
He  called  her  to  him  daily,  and  taught  her  songs  and  hymns  of 
a  better  character.  She  asked  permission  to  bring  a  companion. 
Others  soon  petitioned  for  instruction,  and  at  length,  nearly  all 
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the  youth  of  the  parish  united  themselves  in  circles  for  this  pur- 
pose. Their  interest  and  their  confidence  were  established  in 
him,  and  his  public  ministrations,  by  this  evidence  of  affection 
on  his  part.  The  young  men  abandoned  their  drinking  houses 
and  debasing  pleasures ;  the  parents  were  won  over  by  tliese 
happy  influences  on  their  children  ;  and  the  moral  and  social 
aspect  of  the  parish  was  entirely  changed. 

To  act  efficiently  for  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  amon£ 
adults,  both  local  and  general  agents,  then,  ought  to  be  securec^ 
and  the  proper  direction  ought  to  be  given,  and  ample  materials 
of  the  best  character,  supplied  to  gratify  the  appetite  which  has 
been  excited,  and  constant  vigilance  employed  to  exclude  every 
unsuitable  song,  and  every  species  of  improper  conduct  or  influ- 
ence. 

It  must  still  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  only  sure  basis 
of  national  music  is  in  the  education  of  the  young  ;  and  we  hope 
that  many  years  will  not  pass,  before  vocal  music  shall  be  pro- 
vided for,  universally,  as  a  branch  of  public  instruction. 


MISCELLANY. 


TCACBERS'   CONFENTION   AT   UtiCA. 

Y^e  have  received  from  Mr  Stephen  Rensselaer  Sweet,  one  of  the 
Committee  whose  names  are  given  below,  the  following  Cjrculah,  with 
a  request  that  it  may  appear  in  the  Annals  of  Education.  It  was  re- 
ceived too  late  for  insertion  in  the  nunr>ber  for  April. 

Circular 
To  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education  in  the  Slate  of  New  York* 
At  a  convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  Education  held  in  Albany, 
on  the  18th  of  February  last,  the  first  named  seven  of  the  undersigned 
were  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  holding  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  said  convention  in  Utica,  on  the  11th  of  May  next,  at  9  A.  M.  ;  and 
were  authorized  to  add  to  their  number  such  others  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  have  added  the  other 
named  persons  as  members  of  said  committee.  This  committee,  thus 
constituted,  now  address  you. 

The  cause  of  education  in  this  State,  has  long  been  advocated  by  ma- 
ny zealous  and  able  individuals,  and  its  claims,  presented  to  the  public, 
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in  some  casefl,  by  the  press  ;  town,  couDty,  aad  other  conventions  have 
been  held  from  time  to  time  ;  lecturers  have  travelled  and  lectured  on 
the  subject  very  extensively,  and  various  eloquent  addresses  by  gifted 
public  speakers  have  been  repeatedly  offered  on  the  altar  sacred  to  a 
people's  mental  and  moral  improvement.  By  these  means,  the  com- 
munity in  general  has  been  awakened  to  perceive  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  much  zeal  and  talent  have  been  enlisted  in  the  cause. 
But  both  have  been  too  commonly  exerted  in  isolated  efforts  —  in  diffe- 
rent and  often  remote  portions  of  the  State  —  and  without  mutual  coun- 
mI  and  concert.  Hence,  although  much  has  been  effected  in  certain 
Mctions,  yet  even  in  these  sections,  and  especially  in  the  State  generally, 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  for  the  effectual  and  permanent  prosperity 
of  popular  education.  And  we  humbly  conceive  that  the  time  has 
arrived,  when  the  great  talents,  and  zeal,  and  general  good  will,  enlisted 
in  the  cause,  should  be  combined  and  concentrated  in  some  general 
measures,  which  shall  embrace  and  render  more  efficacious  individual 
efforts.  In  this  manner,  public  attention  will  be  kept  awake,  and  a 
united  people  be  brought  to  co-operate  in  the  active  promotion  of  those 
improvements  in  education  which  may  be  pointed  out,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  inventive  genius  and  far-seeing  prudence  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  cause  of  mental  improvement. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  a  subject  embracing  an  almost  unlimited 
field  for  differences  of  opinion  and  variety  of  action  ;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain great  general  principles,  and  some  most  important  objects  connected 
with  it,  in  which  all  are  agreed,  and  which  should  secure  the  co-ope- 
ration of  all.  To  secure  union  in  these  generally  acknowledged 
principles  and  objects,  will  be  the  object  of  the  convention.  To  secure 
the  attendance  of  each  one  of  yoj  in  person  or  by  faithful  and  active 
delegates  chosen  to  represent  you,  in  that  convention,  is  the  object  of 
this  Circular.  Teachers  especially,  being  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  education,  are  earnestly  entreated  to  be  with  us  in  the 
Convention.  By  a  resolution  passed  at  the  convention  held  in  Albany, 
a  Constitution  for  a  State  Education  Society,  will  be  presented  for  your 
consideration  in  the  adjourned  convention.  It  is  earnestly  desired,  that 
you  will  well  mature  this  highly  important  and  much  needed  object  before 
its  adoption  ;  and,  if  adopted,  that  you  will  give  it  the  still  more  needed 
approbation  of  your  signatures,  your  influence,  and  your  constant  exer- 
tions to  promote  its  success.  To  render  tlie  convention  still  more  inter- 
esting, able  and  distinguished  gentlemen  will  lecture  on  some  of  the 
yarious  important  subjects  to  be  introduced  for  your  consideration,  and 
will  offer  resolutions  embracing  the  prominent  topics  by  them  respec- 
tively recommended  for  your  adoption. 

These  lectures  will  be,  (besides  the  introductory  address)  on  the  qual- 
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ificatioDs  and  responsibilities  of  teachers  ;  on  the  appropriate  branches 
of  study  in  commoD  schools,  and  the  order  in  which  tliey  should  be 
taught ;  on  vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  common  school  education  ;  on 
elocution,  as  a  branch  of  general  education  ;  on  the  history  of  improve 
ments  in  common  school  books ;  and  on  the  present  laws  in  relation  to 
common  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  with  suggestions  for  Legisla* 
tive  improvement.  The  resolutions  connected  with  these  subjects  will 
undoubtedly  require  and  call  forth  interesting  statements  and  discussions 
eliciting  various  views,  and  affording  sure  marks  of  guidance  for  eflforti 
to  promote  them.  Other  business  of  importance  will  come  before  the 
convention,  so  that  its  session  will  continue  during  the  11th  and  19tll 
days  of  May  next. 

The  Committee  cannot  close  this  circular  without  again  inviting  yoor 
active  co-operation  to  secure  as  Aill  and  as  general  an  attendance  as  le 
possible  in  the  convention  ;  that  what  is  done  may  be  well  done,  and 
strongly  recommend  itself  to  public  favor* 

Names  of  the  Committee  referred  to, — Samuel  Steele,  Albany  ;  X 
W.  Bulkley,  G.  B.  Glendenning  and  P.  H.  Anthony,  Troy  ;  Jas.  Henrjy 
Jr.  Little  Falls  ;  S.  R.  Sweet,  Jeff.  Co.  ;  E.  R.  Reynolds,  Putman  Co.^ 
Wm  W.  Williams,  Theodore  S.  Gold,  J.  Watson  Williams,  Utica. 

Education  in  Bengal. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  an  article  in  the  Annals,  for  18S6,  on  the 
state  of  education  in  Bengal,  derived  from  the  Report  of  Mr  Adam,  of 
Calcutta.  A  second  report  on  education  in  that  country  has  just  been 
received  from  Mr  A.;  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  former. 
Instead  of  giving  general  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  loose 
and  general  statements  respecting  the  whole  province,  it  gives  a  minute 
account  of  a  single  dieitrict,  that  of  Rajshahi.  Indeed,  the  view  may  be 
said  to  bo  still  more  limited  ;  for  though  estimates  are  made  in  reference 
to  the  whole  district,  Mr  A.  has  carefully  explored  only  one  thana  or  po- 
lice subdivision  of  it ;  —  the  thana  of  Nattore,  a  tract  something  like 
twenty  miles  square,  and  containing  about  350  square  miles.  The  infbl^ 
mation  respecting  this  small  tract  of  country,  spread  over  a  pamphlet 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  octavo  pages,  is  of  exceeding 
great  importance  and  interest.  All  we  shall  attempt  to  do  at  present,  !■ 
to  present  a  few  of  its  outlines. 

The  thana  of  Nattore  contains  435  villages,  embracing  S0,028  fami- 
lies, or  195,296  inhabitants.  Of  these,  about  one  third  are  native  Hin- 
doos and  two  thirds  Mahometans. 

Tiie  number  of  Indigenous  or  Native  Elementary  Schools  in  Nat- 
tore, is  only  27,  embracing  262  pupils.  The  average  age  of  admission^ 
is  eight ;  and  the  average  age  at  which  they  leave  school,  is  fourteen. 
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The  average  age  of  the  teachers  is  about  thirtyseven  aad  a  half.  There 
are  few  under  twentyfive  ;  but  there  are  several,  sixty  or  seventy ;  and 
one  eighty. 

The  compensation  of  teachers  varies  from  three  to  eight  rupees  a 
month  ;  but  the  average  is  but  little  above  five.  If  by  this  is  meant  the 
•liver  rupee,  which  we  sup|>ose  to  be  the  fact,  the  average  compensation 
is  less  than  three  dollars  a  month. 

Besides  the  elementary  schools  of  Nattore,  there  are  thirtyeight  Indi- 
genous schools  of  Hindu  learning.  The  average  number  of  the  students 
if  897  ;  and  the  average  age  of  the  teachers  about  fortyseven  years. 
One  of  these  schools  of  learning  is  a  Medical  School,  with  two  profes- 
sors ;  one  of  whom  is  eightytwo  and  the  other  sixtysix  years  of  age. 
The  average  age  at  which  the  students  of  the  schools  of  learning  com- 
mence their  course  of  instruction  is  eleven  ;  and  the  average  age  of 
flompleting  the  course  is  about  twentyseven. 

The  numl)er  of  families  in  Nattore,  in  which  the  children  receive  oc- 
easional  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  from  parents  or  friends,  is 
1588,  including,  according  to  estimate,  about  3S82  children.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  have  been  taught  any 
higher  branches  than  reading  and  writing,  is  3355.  The  number  of 
those  of  this  age  who  can  read  a  little  or  just  write  their  names,  is 
9543.  Besides  these,  however,  there  are  in  the  thana  of  Nattore,  ex- 
clusive of  those  who  teach  in  the  schools  of  learning,  eightyeight  of 
what  are  there  denominated  learned  men. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  then,  it  follows,  that  only  about  one  in  ten  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Nattore,  receives  any  instruction.  Even  this  is  chiefly 
confined  to  males.  Only  one  sect,  the  mendicant  Vishnavas,  amounting 
in  all  to  1400  or  1500  individuals,  are  said  to  teach  their  daughters  to  read 
and  write  ;  and  a  small  class  of  persons  called  Zemindars,  announting  to 
50  or  60  persons,  do  the  same  ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  the  females  are 
not  known  to  receive  any  instruction.  The  females  among  the  Hindus 
even  cherish  the  idea  among  them  —  nor  is  it  discouraged  by  the  men 
—  that  a  female  taught  to  read  and  write,  will  become  an  early  widow, 
which  they  deem  one  of  the  greatest  of  misfortunes.  Female  educa- 
tion is  also  discouraged,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  the  female  to 
be  more  intriguing ;  a  notion,  which  they  think  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  the  morals  of  the  Vishnavas,  who  teach  their  daughters,  are  the 
lowest  in  all  that  country.  But  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things  are 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  moral  education  of  the  latter  is  still  more  ne- 
glected than  among  the  rest  of  the  Hindus.  Thus,  the  opinion  that  in- 
tellectual improvement  without  moral  fultivation,  is  insufEcient  to 
elevate  the  character  of  mankind  — and  rather  injurious — is  sustained 
by  known  facts  in  Asia,  no  less  than  in  Europe  and  America  i  and  speaks 
a  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
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School  for  Moral  Culturx. 

Instruction  in  mere  science  has  been  hitherto  made  the  chief  businer t 
of  our  schools  for  children  and  youth,  especiaHy  of  our  district  or  com- 
mon schools,  embracing  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Little  has  been  aimed  at,  and)  therefore,  little  has  been  accomplished, 
but  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  The  cultivation  of  the  body,  or  tl^e 
inculcation  of  the  laws  by  which  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  body 
are  secured,  has  been  effectually  overlooked.  Nor  has  moral  education 
fared  much  better.  With  a  full  conviction  that  good  health  and  sound 
morals  are  everything,  and  that  the  most  gifted  intellect  is  as  nothing  <— 
often  worse  than  nothing  —  without  them,  we  have  acted,  almost  to  a 
man,  as  if  we  either  believed  that  health  and  morals,  were  nothing,  and 
intellectual  instruction  everything,  or  that  the  fbrmer  ought  to  have  no 
place  or  receive  any  attention  in  the  schoolroom.  The  latter  beliefi 
almost  every  individual  will  repel ;  but  will  he  admit  that  he  embrace! 
the  former  ^    Yet  is  it  not  the  only  alternative  ? 

In  the  belief  that  the  moral  or  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  strangeljr 
and  shamefully  overlooked,  a  few  friends  of  education,  here  and  therOy 
have  of  late  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject.  Among  this  numbefi 
arcf  Mr  £.  M.  P.  Wells,  of  South  Boston,  and  Mr  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  of 
this  city.  For  a  few  years  past,  these  two  gentlemen  have  toiled  each 
in  his  own  way  in  the  most  untiring  manner,  and  often  in  the  face  of 
great  obstacles,  to  rouse  the  common  mind  to  the  importance  of  elevating 
and  ennobling  the  moral  nature  of  man.  We'  mean,  they  have  done  so 
by  example  ;  which  is  the  best  port  of  inculcation  on  this  subject. 

And  what  has  been  their  success  ?  The  former,  though  often  re- 
pulsed, and  never  fully  and  adequately  supported,  has  pursued  his  way 
through  <  good  report  and  through  evil' ;  and  is  still,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  popular  as  a  teacher.  The  latter  has  never  had  a  numerous  set 
of  friends,  though  what  he  has  had,  have  appeared  to  be  worthy  and 
confidential  ones.  Some  of  them  have  stood  by  him  amid  every  trial 
and  difficulty ;  and  continue  to  do  so.  But  others,  doubting  —  per- 
haps justly  —  the  wisdom  of  his  course,  in  some  of  its  parts,  and  cling- 
ing to  the  fashionable  idea  that  the  great  object  of  a  school  is  to  culti- 
vate the  intellect,  have  been  more  vacillating. 

The  school  of  Mr  A.  is  kept  in  the  Masonic  Temple.  Of  the  room 
which  it  occupies,  we  have  given  an  account  in  a  former  number.  The 
pupils  are  of  both  sexes,  and  are  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Tbe 
following  is  an  exhibition  of  the  nature  and  order  of  the  exercises  for 
every  day  of  the  week,  during  the  spring  term  of  the  present  year,  from 
which  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  able  to  judge,  whether  or  not  intel- 
lectual education  receiver  a  full  measure  of  the  teacher's  attention.    Of 
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the  actual  merits  or  demerits  of  the  school^  we  have  nothing,  atpresent, 
to  say. 

Discipline  aho  Studies  ik  Me  Alcott's  School. 

Monday. — Forenoon.     Studying,  Spelling    and  Defining   Lesson. 
Spelling,  with  illustratire  conTcrsations  on  the  meaning  and  nse  of 
words.    AAernoon.    Writing  Copies  and  Journals, studying  Latin  Les- 
son, with  Recitations. 

Tuesday. — Forenoon.  Reading  from  Class  Books.  Recitations  in 
Geography,  with  Conversations  and  Illustrations.  Afternoon.  Writ- 
ing Copies  and  Journals.    Studying  French  lesson  whh  recitations. 

Wednesday. — Forenoon.  Spelling.  Readings  from  Class  Books, 
with  Conversations  on  the  sense.  Aftemoork  Writing  Copies  and 
Jonmals.    Recreation  and  Duties  at  home; 

Thursday. — Forenoon.  Reading  from  Class  Books.  Parsing,  with 
Conversations  on  the  Principles  of  English  Grammar.  AAernoon. 
Writing  Copies  and  Journals.    Studying  Latin  with  recitations. 

Friday. — Forenoon.  Spelling.  Recitations  in  Arithmetic,  and  of 
Arithmetical  Tables.  AAemoon.  Writing  Copies  and  Jonmab.  Stu- 
dying French,  with  Recitations. 

Saturday. — Forenoon.  Reading  from  Class  Books.  Courersations 
OD  Study,  Manners  and  Duty.  Afternoon.  Review  of  Studies  and 
Conduct.    Recreations  and  Duties  at  home. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  here,  that  all  the  papils,  who  choose,  are 
allowed  recreation,  just  before  twelve  o^clock,  on  the  Common,  or  in  tho 
Ante  Room  ;  and  at  three  o'clock  is  also  a  short  intermission  for  refresh- 
ment and  recreation. 

We  ought,  also,  to  add,  that  instead  of  the  *  Reading  from  Class 
Books  with  Conversations  on  the  Sense,'  for  the  exercise  on  Wednes- 
day forenoon,  it  was  formerly  customary  to  hold  Conversations  on  the 
Gospels  in  the  School ;  and  that  these  are  the  *  Conversations,*  which 
have  of  late  been  published  and  made  the  subjects  of  much  remark,  and 
of  considerable  severity  of  criticism. 

PuBuc  Schools  in  Portland. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  pamphlet  of  sixteen  octavo  pages, 
containing  a  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Portland, 
for  the  year  ending  March,  1837,  respecting  the  state  and  prospects  of 
the  public  schools  in  that  city.  We  might,  very  profitably,  transfer  the 
entire  pam[)hlet  to  our  pages  ;  but  have  only  room  for  a  few  of  its  facts. 

The  public  schools  of  Portland,  are,  an  English  High  School,  two 
male  and  two  female  monitorial  schools,  eight  primary  schools,  one 
pebool  for  children  of  color,  and  two  schools  on  the  adjacent  islands. 
The  number  of  pupils  embraced  by  these  schools,  is  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  (6,478.    Each  primary  ichool 
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has  two  tea<!hers,  a  principal  and  an  assistant ;  the  former  of  whom  re- 
ceives $300  a  year,  and  the  latter  only  $100. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  expenses  of  the  public 
schools  in  Portland. during  the  past  year: 

Salaries,  $6,478 

Building  and  repairs  (one  new  schoolhouse)  4,900 

Books  and  Stationery,  150 

•  Wood,8tc,  655 

Printing  and  contingent  expenses,  287 

Total  $12,370 

These  schools  are  sustained  in  part  by  what  is  called  a  Bank  Tax,  in 
part,  by  a  regular  city  tax,  and  in  part,  by  other  appropriations.  A 
census  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  twentyone  years,  is  taken  every  year  in  the  mouth  of  May  ;  and 
the  numl>erin  Portland,  in  May  last,  was  5,041.  There  are,  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  at  least  8,500  between  tbe  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  all 
of  whom  ought  to  be  at  school  ;^  and  now  if  less  than  1,500  are  found 
in  the  public  schools,  where  are  the  rest  ? 

The  report  before  us  contains  many  important  hints  ;  among  which, 
is  a  full  expression  of  the  sentiment  on  which  we  have  so  strongly 
insisted,  that  the  improvement  of  our  district  schools,  depends,  in  no 
small  degree,  upon  parents.  Unless  they  can  be  awakened,  in  a  gov- 
ernment like  tbis,  all  will  be  ^ost.  School  and  District  Committees  may 
do  something ;  Boards  fur  Examination  and  for  visiting  may  do  some- 
thing ;  Teachers,  by  self-sacrifice,  may  do  a  great  deal ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  parents  must  do  the  work  principally. 

Much  is  also  said  of  raising  the  standard  of  instruction  and  discipline; 
of  erecting  better  schoolhouses  ;  of  furnishing  more  assistant  teachers; 
of  having  more  Teachers'  Seminaries,  &tc.  In  short,  let  him  who 
wishes  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  subject,  study  faithfully  these  modest, 
unpretending,  annual  reports  of  School  Committees,  in  the  various  cities 
and  town:^  of  New  England.  Much  as  we  value  the  addresses  and  lec- 
tures on  education  which  issue  from  the  teeming  press,  we  regard  these 
reports  as  still  more  valuable. 

Schools  iir  New  Bedford. 

From  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Bedford  School  Committee 
we  learn,  that  there  are,  in  that  town,  six  school  districts,  embracing 
twenty  schools.  Eight  are  conducted  by  male,  and  twelve  by  female 
teachers ;  and  six  of  the  teachers  have  female  assistants.  The  compen- 
iation  of  male  teachers,  is,  in  general  $600  a  year ;  and  of  females,  $250. 
None  of  the  assistants  receive  over  $200.  Though  the  schools  of  New 
Bedford  are  represented  as  on  the  whole  flourishing,  the  Committee 
regard  them  as  susceptible  of  much  improvemeBt ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
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find  them  stating  at  the  close  of  the  Report^  that  *  in  their  opinioo  the 
time  has  arrived  when  a  thorough  iavestigatioQ  of  our  eohoola  is  de- 
nuuided.* 

Schools  in  PsHirsTLVAiriA. 

By  the  new  school  laws  of  the  State,  each  county  is  left  to  determine 
by  its  votes,  whether  it  will  entitle  itself  to  the  aid  of  the  public  fund, 
by  assuming  a  certain  proportion  of  the  expense.  The  result  is  stated 
by  the  Secretary  that  the  counties  supposed  to  contain  the  most  intelli- 
geut  inhabitants  are  the  most  opposed  to  the  system,  whilst  the  recent 
and  less  populous  districts  cordiafly  accept  it. 

The  whole  number  of  districts  is  984 

The  number  which  have  accepted  745 

The  number  of  eonmion  schools  8,849 

Male  teachers  3,428 

Female  teachers  966 


8,894 


Male  scholars  74,258 

Female  scholars  65,851 

Philadelphia  schools  1 1 ,384 


150,888 


The  average  time  during  which  schools  were  kept  open  during  the 
year  was  four  months  and  three  days.  Average  cost  of  teaching  each 
pgpil,  one  dollar  per  quarter.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  150,888. 
Ayerage  number  in  each  school  forty-one.  The  whole  number  of 
children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  is  820,000. 

Of  the  sum  of  $200,000  appropriated  to  the  sehools  for  the  year, 
nearly  $183,000  have  been  paid.  The  remainder  will  be- due  to  certain 
districts  that  have  not  yet  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  law. 

Fiftytwo  counties  have  voted  to  raise  by  taxes  the  aggregate  sum  of 
•840,000. 

We  learn  also,  in  addition  to  the  above,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  public  education,  that  the  legislature 
have  recently  appropriated  $700,000  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

School  Fond  op  Illiitois. 

By  additions  from  the  <  Surplus  revenue'  the  School  Fund  of  Illinois 
has  been  raised  to  $670,000.  The  interest  on  this  sum  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  counties  according  to  population,  and  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  teachers  in  the  different  counties.  The  portion  of  this  in- 
terest belonging  to  each  township,  is  to  be  under  the  care  of  three  trua- 
tees  elected  for  the  purpose,  and  aided  by  a  treasurer  of  their  owa 
appointment. 
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CoLLEOES,  Schools,  &c.  ir  the  United  States. 

According  to  a  statement  in  a  Boston  paper,  there  are,  in  the  United 
States,  about  60  Colleges,  500  Academies,  and  50,000  Common  Schools. 
In  New  England,  there  are  12  Colleges,  where  353  were  graduated  the 
last  year.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  number  of  free  schools  is  rising 
1600.  Massachusetts  has  about  3000 schools  ;  Rhode  Island,  700 ;  Con- 
necticut 1600  to  ISOO  ;  New  York,  10,000.  South  Carolina,  in  1833,  bad 
817  schools.  Georgia  has  more  than  700  common  schools.  It  is  also 
estimated,  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  about  500  Lyceums. 
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The  Economy  of  Health,  or  the  Stream  of  Human  Life,  from 
the  Cradle  to  the  Grave.  With  Reflections,  Moral,  Physical  and 
Philosophical,  on  the  Septennial  Phases  of  Human  Existence.  By 
James  Johnson,  M .  D.  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  King.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1837.     18mo.  pp.  283. 

This  is  altogether  the  most  curious  work  on  Health  which  has  yet 
appeared.  Every  man  of  original  mind,  has  his  own  way  of  viewing 
a  subject  as  well  as  of  presenting  the  results  of  his  reflections,  and  Dr 
Johnson  has  his.  And  though  he  is  sometimes  fanciful,  and  still  oftener 
hasty  in  bis  conclusions;  yet  in  most  points  he  is  sustained  by  the  sound- 
est principles  of  philosophy.  We  know  not  how  far  the  fact  that  he  is 
<  physician  extraordinary  to  the  king'  of  England  will  go  to  give  au- 
thority to  his  sentiments  ;  but  we  do  think  that  as  a  work  on  physical 
education,  Dr  J.'s  book  has  much  merit ;  and  we  wish  the  busy  press  of 
the  Messrs  Harper  &  Brothers  produced  to  the  world  no  work  which 
was  more  objectionable. 

The  Young  Man's  Aid  to  Knowledge,  Virtue  and  Happiness. 
By  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow.  Boston:  D.  K.  Hitchcock.  1837. 
12mo.  pp.  408. 

We  have  examined  this  work,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  merits 
a  most  favorable  reception  by  the  numerous  class  of  persons  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  It  is  written  in  an  excellent  style  and  breathes  a  truly 
christian  spirit.  It  is  not  exactly  a  book  on  education,  and  yet  the  edu- 
cator should  read  it,  for  it  contains  many  sentiments  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  every  parent  and  teacher.  It  is  a  favorable  circumstance, 
that  the  theologians  of. this  country  are  beginning  to  lend  their  aid   in 
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doing  something  for  the  cause  of  humanity  out  of  the  pulpit,  on 
subjects  usually  denominated  secular.  It  is  a  prelude,  as  we  trust,  to 
that  period  in  the  history  of  man,  when  the  christian  world  will 
learn  to  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  an  apcMtle  ;  *  Whether,  therefore, 
ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.' 

M.  T.  CicBRo  DB  Senbctcttb  bt  db  Amicitia,  ex  editioDihus 
Olivet!  et  Ernesti.     Accedunt  Notae  Anglice  Juventuti  Accommo« 
date.    Cura  C.  K.  Dillawat,  A.  M.    BostonisB  :  Perkins  et  Mar- 
vin.    1837.     18mo.  pp.  159. 

Among  the  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero,  there  are  probably  none 
ao  generally  read,  or  so  justly  and  highly  admired,  as  his  treatises  on  Old 
Age  and  on  Friendship ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  until  the  present  time, 
no  good  edition  of  these  works  has  issued  from  the  American  press. 
The  only  distinct  edition  of  these  essays  which  has  been  published  for 
many  years  in  England,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  is  that  of  Mr  EL  H. 
Barker,  which,  though  abounding,  like  the  other  works  of  the  same 
6ditor,  in  evidences  of  extensive  research  and  of  profound  scholarship, 
if  not  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  common  classical  student.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  we  welcome  this  edition,  en- 
riched as  it  is,  by  the  editorial  labors  of  Mr  Dillaway. 

The  text  of  this  edition,  which  is  based  upon  those  Of  Olivet  and  Er- 
nesti, appears,  so  far  aa  we  have  examined  it,  to  be  printed  with  great 
aoouracy,  and  the  notes,  including  the  argument  of  each  section,  will 
prove,  we  doubt  not,  a  very  acceptable  aid  to  the  classical  student.  The 
typographical  execution  of  this  work,  does  great  credit  to  the  press  of 
Perkins  and  Marvin.  We  are  glad  to  learn,  that  an  edition  of  Cicero's 
De  Officiis,  by  the  same  editor,  may  be  expected  in  a  short  time. 

The  First  Part  of  Jacobs  and  Dorino'b  Latin  Reader, 
tdapted  to  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.  By  Prof.  E. 
A.  Andrews.  Boston  :  Crocker  d&  Brewster.  1837.  12mo.  pp. 
266. 

This  edition  of  the  Latin  Reader,  is  very  far  superior,  in  its  typo- 
graphical appearance,  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  leaves  nothing  in 
this  respect  to  be  desired.  Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  Latin 
Reader  in  Germany,  it  has  generally,  and,  we  believe,  justly,  l)een  con- 
ddered  as  the  best  elementary  work  of  the  kind  extant.  It  has  passed 
through  several  editions  in  this  country,  and  has  been  generally  adopted 
in  our  classical  schools.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  favor  with 
which  it  has  been  received,  discerning  teachers  have  long  observed  in 
it  several  prominent  defects,  not  sufficient,  indeed,  to  induce  them  to  set 
aside  the  work,  but  detracting  greatly  from  its  value.  The  most  prom- 
inent of  these  defects,  have  been  its  want  of  adaptation  to  the  Latin 
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Grammars  in  use  id  this  country,  and  the  great  deficiencies  in  the  Dic- 
tionary. The  notes,  in  former  American  editions,  so  far  as  they  are 
translations  from  the  German,  have,  in  many  instances,  referred  to  prin- 
ciples no  where  to  be  found  in  the  grammar  in  common  use  in  this  coun- 
try, and  have  thus  tended  to  produce  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 
student,  who  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  principle  referred  to. 
Such,  also,  were  the  deficiencies  in  the  Dictionary,  that,  in  many  cases, 
no  sagacity  of  the  student  could  enable  him  to  understand  the  extracts 
which  he  was  called  to  peruse. 

In  the  present  edition,  these  defects  appear  to  be  remedied.  The  in- 
troductory exercises  have  been  arranged  in  a  natural  manner,  deficien- 
cies have  been  supplied,  and  the  djfiiculties  both  in  forms  and  construc- 
tions very  fully  explained  by  references  to  the  grammar.  In  all  parts 
of  the  work,  the  same  mode  of  commenting  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
notes,  which  are  numerous,  seldom  directly  aid  the  student,  but  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  aiding  himself.  We  should  judge  it  impossible 
for  a  student  to  read  this  work,  without  acquiring,  at  the  same  time,  a 
good  knowledge  of  Latin  Grammar.  Much  labor  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  dictionary  at  the  end  of  the  work ;  references  are  everywhere 
made  to  the  roots  from  which  the  words  are  derived,  and  the  definitions 
have  been  carefully  selected  in  reference  to  the  passages  in  which  the 
words  occur. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin  :  or  an  Introduction  to  Andrews  and 
Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.  By  Prof.  £.  A.  Andrews.  Bostoo  : 
Crocker  d&  Brewster.     1837.     18mo.  pp.  210. 

This  work,  like  the  last  from  the  same  press,  is  executed  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner,  and  is,  in  this  respect,  altogether  the  most  attracdve 
Introduction  to  Latin  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  comprises  a  concise 
Latin  Grammar,  embracing  the  prominent  principles,  rules,  and  defini- 
tions of  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Grammar.  To  this  are  subjoined,  ex- 
ercises in  Latin  Syntax,  consisting  of  sentences  to  be  translated  froip 
Latin  into  English,  and  others  from  English  into  Latin,  with  references 
to  the  grammatical  part.  To  the  Exercises,  are  added  reading  lessons, 
consisting  of  Fables,  &c.  with  references  as  before.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  the  work,  and 
a  whole  chapter  on  Analysis  and  Parsing. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  accoynt  of  the  work,  that  it  contains  every- 
thing essential  to  the  student  in  commencing  the  study  of  the  language. 
The  Grammar  contains  those  principles  which  need  to  be  treasured  in 
the  memory,  together  with  all  the  necessary  examples  of  declension  and 
conjugation.  An  advantage  peculiar  to  this  Grammar  and  the  larger 
one  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard,  is  the  division  of  the  inflected  words  into 
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syllables,  and  their  accentation.  The  least  care  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
doQt^  will,  by  this  means,  and  by  the  careful  marking  of  the  quantities 
in  every  part  of  the  work,  prevent  his  acquiring  habits  of  mispronoun- 
eiatjon  —  habits,  which  when  once  acquired,  are  seldom  fully  corrected. 
In  short,  it  seems  to  us  the  most  complete  <  Introduction'  to  Latin 
Grammar,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  public. 

No  young  man,  whose  circumstances  will  permit  him  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  should  be  content  to  forego  that  ad- 
vantage, when  it  may  be  acquired  at  so  easy  a  rate  as  by  the  study  of 
this  small  work.  The  time  necessarily  devoted  to  it  is  very  short,  and 
the  study,  so  far  from  preventing  the  acquisition  of  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  affords  the  best  mental  discipline,  and  consequently  the  best 
preparation  for  every  other  study.  Were  the  teachers  in  our  common 
schools  to  spend  a  short  time  in  qualifying  themselves  to  teach  this  lan- 
guage, they  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  forward  hundreds  of  youth 
who  now  remain  in  ol>scurity,  unconscious  of  their  own  power  or  of 
their  ability  to  become  distinguished  in  the  various  departments  of  lite- 
rature. The  great  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  study  of  this 
language  has  been  the  amount  of  time  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  ac- 
quiring any  useful  knowledge  respecting  it ;  but  this  difficulty  to  young 
persons  of  either  sex,  even  though  possessing  no  more  than  ordinary 
talents,  is  effectually  removed  by  such  a  work  as  the  Lessons  which  we 
are  now  considering.  The  leisure  of  a  few  months  will  enable  such 
persons  to  surmount  all  the  most  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  progress,  and  while  others,  ignorant  of  the  advantages  which  attend 
she  study,  are  debating  in  regard  to  its  expediency,  they  will  have  deter- 
mined the  question  by  their  own  experience.  He  who  has  acquired 
this  language,  may  easily,  should  circumstances  render  it  expedient,  be- 
come master  of  any  of  the  modern  European  languages,  for  they  all 
rMt  in  a  great  degree,  upon  this  as  their  basis. 

Thb  Microcosm,  a  Literary  and  Religious  Magazine.  Vol.  IIL 
No.  I  to  V.  inclusive.     New  Haven  :  L.  Huntington  Young. 

This  is  a  monthly  magazine  of  sixteen  pages,  published  by  L  Hun- 
tington Young,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Its  mechanical  execution 
appears  to  be  excellent.  We  have  seen  only  the  five  numbers  men- 
tioned above  ;  but  these  give  evidence  of  taste  and  talent  in  the  editor, 
whoso  name,  however,  does  not  appear.  The  influence  of  this  little 
work  on  the  literature  and  morals  of  the  community  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  excellent.  It  is  solid  yet  sprightly,  grave  yet  not  tiresome,  and 
instructive  without  being  dogmatic. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

From  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  New  England  up 
to  the  year  1831,  we  are  not  aware  that  much  had  been  said  or 
done  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  schoolhouses.  These 
buildings,  so  important,  and  even  so  indispensable  to  every  dis- 
trict, were  usually  small  and  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  un- 
comfortable. They  consisted,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a  single 
room,  with  a  chimney  at  one  end,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the 
door  and  entrance,  and  on  the  other  a  small  space,  sometimes 
completely  closed  and  unoccupied,  and  at  others  used  as  a  dun- 
geon, in  which  to  conBne  refractory  pupils.  There  was  also 
an  unfinished  chamber,  in  which  were  sometimes  deposited  spare 
benches,  chairs,  or  perhaps  fuel ;  though  at  others  it  was,  like 
one  of  the  spaces  opposite  the  chimney,  already  referred  to, 
completely  closed,  and,  therefore,  useless.  There  were  gen- 
erally no  outhouses  of  any  kind  whatever.  Even  the  wood  lay 
exposed  to  the  snow  and  rain.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a 
chair,  a  table,  a  few  benches,  and  a  writing  desk ;  and  the  latter 
was  usually  attached  to  the  walls,  on  three  sides  of  the  room. 
The  benches  consisted  of  slabs,  with  pegs  for  their  support ;  and 
they  were  without  backs.  The  schoolroom  was  in  general  so 
small  that  the  pupils  were  obliged  to  economize  as  much  as 
possible  in  regard  to  space,  at  the  risk  of  crowding  and  jostling 
each  other,  and  a  thousand  other  evils. 

This,  we  say,  was  the  general  state  of  things.  There  were, 
however,  a  few,  though  but  a  few,  noble  and  honorable  excep- 
tions. There  was  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  a  room  which 
seemed  to  be  constructed  with  regard  to  the  comfort  of  tha 
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children.  There  was  to  be  seen,  occasionally,  a  bench  with  a 
back,  and  near  the  entrance  a  closet,  in  which  to  deposit  hats, 
spare  clothes,  &c.  A  few,  though  but  a  few,  schoolhoa^es  had 
blinds  to  the  windows,  to  exclude  the  hot  sun,  and  door-yards 
and  shade  trees  around  them.  The  greater  part  were  placed  in 
close  contact  with  some  public  road,  or  at  the  junction  of  several 
roads,  exposing  the  pupils,  while  at  their  studies,  at  least  in 
summer,  to  the  dust  raised  by  travellers,  as  well  as  to  the  numer- 
ous other  annoyances  incident  to  living  near  public  roads ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  numerous  and  frequent 
evil  examples. 

In  the  year  1831,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
ofiered  a  premium  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Construction  of 
Schoolhouses,  which  was  subsequently  awarded  to  the  writer 
of  this  article.  The  essay  was  accompanied  with  a  plan  for 
an  improved  schoolhouse,  and  both  were  published  by  the 
direction  of  the  Institute.  The  latter  did  not,  however,  regard 
the  views  or  plan  of  the  author  as  absolutely  perfect ;  but  only 
as  suggesting  valuable  improvements  upon  what  at  that  time 
usually  existed. 

The  essay  excited  considerable  attention,  awajtened,  in  many 
places,  no  little  interest,  and  led,  in  a  few  instances,  to  impor- 
tant results.  Nowhere,  howevtjr,  did  the  subject  receive  more 
persevering  attention  than  in  Essex  county,  in  Massachusetts. 
By  the  exertions  of  the  Essex  County  Association  of  Teachers, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  Report  on  school  houses,  embracing  the 
principles  of  the  foregoing  prize  essay,  with  some  modifications 
and  improvements  upon  the  latter,  only  a  few  years  had  elapsed 
before  a  large  proportion  of  the  schoolhouses  in  that  county  had 
been  rebuilt  on  a  plan  highly  improved,  or  had  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  remodelled. 

But  the  work  of  improvement  was  not  confined  to  Essex 
county,  in  Massachusetts.  We  find  the  sentiments  of  the  orig- 
inal prize  essay  adopted,  and,  to  some  extent,  carried  into 
practice,  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  plan,  which  ac- 
companied the  essay,  has  seldom,  we  believe,  been  found  to 
meet  exactly  the  actual  wants  of  any  school  district,  while  it  has 
afforded  hints  to  thousands.  This,  however,  was  precisely  the 
expectation  of  the  author,  and  of  the  respectable  body  that 
udopted  it.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  essay  are  generally 
regarded  as  expressing  the  actual  condition  and  wants  of  our 
wide-spread  community  ;  and  they  have  been  copied,  some- 
fiiies  with  due  credit  to  the  writer,  but  sometimes,  too,  as  origi- 
nal articles,  into  various  books  and  papers.  But  ^  seeming  evil' 
sometimes  educes  '  good ;'  and  though  we  regret  to  see  this 
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sort  of  plagiarism,  we  are  highly  gratified  at  the  results.  The 
subject  of  *  improved  schoolhouses'  has  lately  received  an  im- 
pulse in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  which  we  trust  is  not 
destined  to  slumber  till  the  whole  State  is,  in  this  respect,  regen- 
erated. 

But  the  work  of  improvement,  even  in  Essex  county  and  the 
State  of  New  York,  is  as  yet  only  begun.  The  best  plan  for  a 
schoolhouse,  which  we  have  seen  proposed,  —  or  even  our  own  ; 
is  only  the  result  of  compromise.  Were  we  to  require  at  once 
what  the  real  state  of  the  case  and  the  wants  of  the  whole  natipQ 
of  children  —  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  —  demand,  a 
parsimonious  pubHc  might  shrink  back  and  do  nothing.  It  is 
better,  perhaps,  to  gain  a  part  of  what  is  needed,  than  to  lose 
the  whole.  Our  schoolhouses  should  resemble,  as  nearly  n» 
possible  —  except,  perhaps,  in  the  arrangements  for  eating  and 
sleeping,  our  dwellings.  Whatever  makes  us  comfortable,  or 
at  least  really  happy  at  home,  will,  for  the  most  part,  make  us 
comfortable  and  happy  at  the  schoolhouse ;  whether  we  refer 
to  the  number,  size,  structure,  or  furniture  of  rooms,  or  to  the 
manner  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  or  adorning  them. 
The  pupil  should  not  feel  as  if  he  were  in  a  prison  or  a  bam, 
but  in  a  place  designed  for  his  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

But  if  the  dwelling  is  the  model  —  so  far  as  circumstances 
admit  —  for  the  schoolhouse,  how  much  more  are  the  modes  of 
instruction,  and  the  number  and  character  of  the  teachers,  to  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  ?  And  will  those  who  aim  at  the 
highest  good  —  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
—  of  the  young,  long  overlook  the  principal  circumstance  for 
which  we  have  designed  these  hints  —  the  necessity  in  every 
school,  of  both  a  male  and  a  female  teacher  ?  On  this  point, 
however,  we  will  not  enlarge,  especially  as  it  has  been  treated 
at  considerable  length  in  our  number  for  January.  We  will 
only  relate,  in  conclusion,  a  few  interesting  facts  which  have 
recently  come  under  our  own  observation. 

We  have  alluded,  in  former  numbers,  to  the  improvements  in 
regard  to  common  schools,  which  were  going  on  in  Dorchester, 
in  this  State.  The  town  is  divided  into  six  large  school  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  contains  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pupils  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school,  say  from 
three  to  sixteen  years.  In  each  district  there  are  two  schools  ; 
one  primary  school,  embracing  children  from  three  to  seven 
years  old,  under  the  care  of  a  female  teacher,  and  a  grammar 
school,  including  those  who  are  older,  conducted  by  a  male 
teacher.  The  system,  in  short,  resembles,  very  closely,  the 
public  school  system  of  Boston. 
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For  the  accommodation  of  these  schools,  there  has  been 
erected  and  completed  a  schoolhouse,  in  each  district,  of  similar 
dimensions,  and  of  nearly  similar  construction.  Each  building 
18  forty  or  forty-two  feet  long,  twenty-five  broad,  and  two  stories 
high,  with  a  basement  story  and  garret.  The  basement  story  is 
for  depositing  fuel,  and  is  very  commodious.  The  primary 
school  is  kept  in  the  first  story,  and  the  grammar  school  in  the 
second. 

The  ends  of  these  buildings  present  to  the  public  road,  and 
are  ornamented  with  pillars.  We  have  recently  visited  one  of 
them,  and  t^ere  much  pleased  with  its  general  appearance,  both 
internally  and  externally. 

We  first  visited  the  grammar  school,  in  the  second,  or  upper 
story.  On  ascending  the  stairs,  we  found  a  convenient  room 
for  hats,  cloaks,  &,c.,  though  we  could  not  help  wishing  it  had 
been  rather  more  spacious.  The  schoolroom  was  large  and 
well  lighted.  .  At  the  opposite  end  was  a  platform,  on  which 
stood  the  teacher's  desk,  a  black  board,  &c. ;  and  at  the  middle 
of  this  end  of  the  building  was  a  chimney,  with  fire-place  and 
grate.  The  pupils'  desks  were  disposed  in  four  tiers  or  rows, 
and  all  faced  the  teacher.  Two  pupils  sat  at  each  desk ;  and 
the  front  of  the  desk  formed  the  only  support  for  the  backs  of 
the  pupils  who  sat  before  it.  It  should  also  be  observed  that 
the  grammar  schoolroom  contained  an  excellent  clock. 

This  room  furnishes  accommodations  at  present  for  eighty 
pupils,  and  might  be  made  to  seat  from  ten  to  twenty  more. 
There  were  present,  however,  when  we  called,  only  about  fifty  ; 
for  as  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  some  of  the  older  ones 
had  recently  left. 

The  room  was  warmed  —  and  rather  overheated —  by  a  stove, 
without  the  aid  of  the  grate.     The  windows  are  made,  very 

Eroperly,  to  lower  from  the  top.  Besides  these  metms  of  venti- 
iting  the  room,  there  were,  in  the  ceiling,  two  square  holes,  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  height  of  this  upper  room  was  nine  or 
ten  feet. 

From  the  grammar  school  we  went  to  the  primary  school. 
This  was  in  a  room  constructed,  in  general,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  the  former.  There  was,  however,  a  little  difference. 
The  height  of  the  apartment  appeared  one  foot  less,  and  there 
was  no  platform  at  the  end.  i'he  pupils  all  faced  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  in  the  grammar  school,  but  not  in  the  same  direction. 
These  faced  toward  the  side,  rather  than  towards  the  end  of  the 
room.  The  number  of  pupils  was  about  forty ;  but  a  much 
larger  number  may  be  accommodated,  if  necessary.  There  was 
also  a  good  closet  near  the  entrance. 
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In  the  rear  of  the  building  is  a  play  ground  of  considerable 
extent,  and  at  the  remotest  corners  two  outhouses,  independent 
of  each  other,  but  not  protected  from  the  view  of  travellers  as 
they  pass  the  public  road.  The  house,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  cost,  we,  are  informed,  about  three  thousand 
dollars. 

This  is  a  noble  beginning.  Further  experience  will  probably 
lead  to  the  enlargement  of  the  play  grounds,  as  well  as  to  differ- 
ently constructed  desks  and  seats  for  the  pupils.  The  time  is 
in  all  probability  not  far  distant,  when  each  pupil  in  our  com- 
mon schools  will  occupy  his  own  desk,  and  it  will  be  entirely 
isolated  from  all  the  rest.  Such  desks  take  up  a  gieat  deal  of 
room,  but  they  prevent  many  evils,  and  are  well  worth  the  extra 
expense.  The  desks  for  writing  are  also  gently  sloping ;  but 
we  believe  those  which  are  entirely  horizontal  are  rather  better. 
However,  as  we  have  already  said,  Dorchester  has  made  a  good 
beginning,  and  set  a  noble  example.  These  spacious,  elegant, 
airy,  commodious  buildings  are  a  great  advance  upon  the  old 
New  England  system,  if  it  deserve  the  name  of  system  — 
whether  we  regard  convenience,  health,  or  even  economy. 

The  friends  of  common  education  at  the  East  would  do  well 
to  recollect  a  fact,  mentioned  in  our  last  volume,  in  regard  to 
the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  our  western  brethren  of  Cincinnati. 
There  have  been  recently  erected,  for  tliat  city,  fourteen  large 
schoolhouses,  at  an  expense  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each. 
They  are  two  stories  high,  with  a  basement  story  and  cupola. 
This  is  an  example  worthy  of  being,  in  similar  circumstances, 
imitated  ;  and  in  any  circumstances,  duly  regarded. 

We  have  one  closing  remark  to  make,  in  order  to  prevent 
being  misunderstood.  We  do  not  expect  all  our  country  dis- 
tricts to  come  up,  at  once,  to  the  standard  of  schoolhouses  in 
Cincinnati ;  or  even  to  that  of  Dorchester ;  though  we  do 
think  it  highly  desirable  that  every  schoolhouse  in  the  land  were 
as  good  as  those  of  the  latter  place.  Not  that  we  wish  every 
one  to  cost  three  thousand  dollars.  Last  year  was  an  unusually 
expensive  year  for  building  ;  and  besides,  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  a  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  build  the 
Dorchester  schoolhouses  was  not  applied  in  the  most  judicious 
and  economical  manner.  We  believe  that  houses  as  good  as 
those  may  be  built  for  two  thousand  dollars.  However,  all  we 
hope  for,  in  this  effort  to  introduce  the  subject  to  our  readers, 
is.  to  lead  the  friends  of  schools  to  reflect  on  the  necessity  of  im- 
provement. It  cannot  be  said,  by  any  thinking  individual,  tliat 
we  are  predisposed  to  overrate  the  importance  of  good  school- 
houses.     They  are  certainly  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
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health,  and  comfort,  and  improvement  of  our  children,  during 
DO  small  portion  of  their  waking  hours.  A  schoolhouse  for 
forty  personS;  is  as  important  as  a  dwellinghouse  for  four  ;  nor  less 
80,  within  its  own  department  or  sphere,  than  a  church  for  four 
hundred  or  one  thousand.  Let  us  then  awake  to  the  subject ; 
and  let  us  do  what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  and 
demand. 


FURNITURE  OF  SGHOOLROGMS. 


To  US,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  the  custom  should  pre- 
vail very  extensively,  of  turning  off'  the  young  with  things  of 
nearly  every  description  which  are  inferior  in  their  quality. 
The  implements  of  labor,  when  labor  is  required,  the  hats,  shoes, 
and  other  articles  of  clothing,  the  food  they  eat,  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  teachers,  books  and  furniture  of  the  schoolroom,  with 
everything  designed  for  litlle  children,  are  regarded  by  not  a  few, 
as  matters  comparatively  unimportant.  They  seem  to  think 
merit,  and  even  comfort  and  happiness,  should  be  apportioned 
to  age  ;  and  that  while  the  best  tools,  clothes,  food,  schools  and 
teachers  are  indispensable  to  persons  more  advanced  in  years, 
*  anything  will  do  for  little  children.' 

In  reference  to  some  of  these  matters,  we  are  not  ignorant 
that  the  custom  of  which  we  complain,  has  been,  within  the  last 
half  century,  a  little  modified.  It  is  now  less  common  to  see 
little  boys  —  and  even  not  a  few  of  considerable  size  —  ragged 
and  dirty,  while  their  older  brothers  and  sisters,  and  especially 
their  parents  are  very  comfortably  clad,  than  it  once  was.  Nor 
is  it  so  often  that  we  see  the  younger  children  of  a  family 
seated  in  the  corner,  eatin;^  a  bowl  of  bean  or  beef  porridge, 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  are  indulging  themselves  in  more 
substantial  because  more  solid  and  more  digestible  viands.  And 
we  greatly  rejoice  at  the  change. 

But  while  the  hand  of  time  and  the  progress  of  civilization, 
have  made  inroads  upon  some  of  the  customs  of  former  .ages, 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  children,  it  is  still  true  that  a  part 
of  those  semi-barbarous  customs  remain.  Children  are  yet,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  turned  off  with  bad  implements  of  labor. 
We  seldom  see  a  farmer's  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  indulged  in 
the  use  of  a  good  hoe,  or  axe,  or  s[)ade.  Far  from  it.  He 
must  work  with  some  old,  worn  out,  or  broken  instrument,  until 
he  has  formed  improper  habits  in  regard  to  holding  or  managing 
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it,  and  then,  when  he  arrives,  thus  spoiled,  at  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  is  expected  to  use  the  better  tools  allotted  to 
manhood,  with  signal  dexterity. 

If  this  treatment  does  not  quite  come  up  to  that  of  Pharaoh, 
in  his  oppressions  and  exactions  and  expectations  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  fall  very  far  short  of  it. 
But  if  it  be  thought  otherwise  —  if  it  be  thought  that  we  exag- 
gerate in  the  matter —  then  we  will  present  another  picture, 
which,  it  is  believed,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  exaggeration. 

We  allude  to  the  treatment  of  little  children  in  regard  to 
teachers,  and  school  books,  and  furniture.  Anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  teacher  will  answer  —  so  many  suppose  —  for  little 
children.  Any  books  whatever,  will  also  do  for  them  ;  and 
not  only  any  books,  but  any  benches  to  sit  on,  any  objects  to 
look  at,  any  sort  of  gas  to  breathe,  and  any  sort  of  accommoda- 
tions in  general.  But  we  have  dwelt  on  some  of  these  points  at 
sufficient  length  in  a  former  number.  Our  object,  at  present,  is 
to  complain  of  inferior  furniture  in  our  schoolrooms.  Even  on 
this  topic,  something  was  said  on  a  former  occasion,  in  speaking 
of  a  schoolroom  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  in  this  city  ;  but  wo 
had  not  room,  at  that  time,  to  extend  our  remarks  as  far  as  we 
had  intended. 

If  children  were  accustomed,  from  early  infancy,  to  sit  almost 
the  whole  time  on  hard  benches  made  of  a  single  plank,  with 
no  backs  ;  to  sit  with  arms  folded,  and  head  erect,  like  so  many 
statues ;  to  gaze  at  naked  walls,  naked  floors  and  coarse  furni- 
ture, or  rather  on  no  furniture  at  all,  except  a  room  full  of 
benches  and  desks ;  the  evil  of  requiring  them  to  do  tlie  same 
for  six  hours  a  day  at  the  schoolroom,  would  be  far  more  tolera- 
ble. We  do  not  indeed  say  that  their  condition  would  be  less 
pitiable ;  but  there  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  which  enables 
us  to  maintain  something  like  a  reconciliation  with  circumstan- 
ces not  altogether  favorable,  when  we  are,  from  early  infancy, 
trained  to  them. 

But  to  take  children  of  four,  five  or  six  years  of  age,  trained 
as  most  children  now  are,  and  consign  them  to  schoolrooms,  as 
most  schoolrooms  are  now  furnished,  and  expect  them  to  make 
much  progress,  is  it  not  a  little  preposterous  ?  Is  it  not  even 
worse  than  to  require  brick  without  straw  ?  For  how  can  we 
reasonably  expect  them  to  make  much  progress  when  they  are 
unhappy  ?  And  what  child  can  be,  or  at  least  will  be  happy, 
in  circumstances  so  unnatural,  and  to  him  so  gloomy  ? 

We  wish  to  ask,  plainly  and  sincerely,  what  reason  can  be 
given,  why  a  schoolroom  designed  to  render  twenty,  thirty  or 
fifty  children  comfortable  and  happy,  should  not  be  as  pleasant. 
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as  agreeable,  and  as  lieautifully  set  out  and  ornamented  as  a 
common  parlor  ?  Why  may  not  the  desks  and  seats  and  walls 
and  furniture,  resemble  those  to  which  most  children,  while  at 
their  homes,  have  been  accustomed  ?  Why  may  not  the  ordi- 
nary seats  and  desks,  give  place  to  good  substantial  chairs  and 
tables  ?  Why  may  thef[e  not  be,  in  the  schoolroom,  no  less  than 
at  home,  a  bookcase,  a  mirror,  a  clock,  &c.  ?  And  if  carpets 
are  generally  used  at  home,  why  not  cover  the  floor  with  one 
of  these  ? 

We  have  heard  a  wise  and  sensible  minister  of  the  gospel  — 
one  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  —  complain  with  some 
decree  of  warmth,  of  the  naked  interior  of  our  best  houses  for 
public  worship,  and  insist  that  they  rhould  be  made  more  like 
the  rooms  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  dwell,  and  receive  our 
friends.  He  says,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  truly  devotional 
£9elings  to  be  so  appropriately  called  forth  amid  cheerless,  cold, 
naked  walls,  and  in  a  room  destitute  of  every  appearance  of 
social  comfort  or  happiness,  as  in  the  contrary  circumstances. 
But  if  the  changes  thus  suggested,  are  important  to  adults  in 
the  circumstances  referred  to,  how  much  more  important  are 
they  to  children  in  the  primary  and  common  sclioolroom? 

The  question  was  asked,  what  reason  could  be  given,  why 
oar  schoolrooms  should  not  be  thus  amended  and  improved. 
The  expense  may  be  mentioned  as  an  objection.  But  is  it 
really  so?  A  whole  school  district  unable  to  furnish  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  furniture  to  a  schoolroom ! 
Why  there  is  seldom  a  single  iamily  in  a  district  which  is  not 
able  to  sustain  the  whole  supposed  expense' for  an  adult  member 
of  their  own  family,  on  setting  out  in  the  world.  And  cannot 
the  whole  district  set  out  one  schoolroom  ?  There  would  be 
little  difficulty  about  the  expense,  we  apprehend,  if  they  really 
perceived  the  want.  People  have  not  thought  on  the  subject. 
There  is  *he  grand  difficulty.  People  are  too  busy  to  think ; 
and  are  likely  to  be  so  for  a  good  while  to  come.  They  have  no 
time  for  anything  but  pleasure,  or  office  seeking,  or  money  mak- 
ing. 

Another  objection  will  be  brought  against  improving  the 
appearance  and  condition  of  schoolrooms,  which,  at  first  view, 
appears  to  have  more  weight.  The  chairs,  tables,  and  other  fur- 
niture, it  is  said,  would  soon  be  soiled,  hacked  and  mutilated  by 
the  pupils.  It  would  scarcely  be  half  a  dozen  years,  before  it 
must  be  replaced  by  new. 

But  why  would  not  the  same  objection  be  valid  against  the 
use  of  furniture  in  our  own  dwellings,  especially  if  there  were 
any  children  in  our  families  ?    Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  we^ 
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do  not  expose  the  furniture  of  our  own  houses,  by  leaving  our 
children  alone  with  it ;  to  soil,  injure,  or  break  it.  Nor  need 
they  be  left  alone  at  the  schoolroom.  We  maintain  that  every 
teacher,  should,  by  himself  or  an  assistant,  oversee  the  sports  of 
his  children  during  the  intermission  or  recess. 

There  is,  however,  another,  and,  in  our  view,  a  still  more 
important  consideration.  Children  must  learn  to  he  trustedj 
even  at  a  little  risk.  It  will  not  do  always  to  watch  them  closely, 
so  that  they  are  never  left  to  freedom  of  action  for  a  moment. 
If  we  expect  them  ever  to  become  trustworthy,  we  must  first 
teach  them  to  be  so  by  trusting  them.  It  is  better  that  the  fur- 
niture of  a  schoolroom  should  receive  a  little  injury  from  time 
to  time,  than  to  admit  no  furniture  worthy  of  the  room,  for 
fear  they  will  injure  it. 

We  have  read  of  an  infant  school  somewhere  in  Europe  — 
perhaps  in  Geneva  —  in  which  this  teaching  children  to  be  wor- 
thy of  our  trust  and  confidence,  was  an  indispensable  part  of 
their  education.  Constant  and  systematic  and  imremitting 
efforts  were  made  by  the  teacher  with  a  reference  to  this  end; 
and  his  labors  were  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success. 

One  reason  why  children  in  general  have  so  little  self  respect, 
is,  because  they  perceive  that  we  have  so  little  respect  for 
them.  We  are  constantly  charging  them  to  do  this  or  avoid 
that ;  and  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  plainly  indicate  that  we 
take  them  to  be  inclined  to  the  wrong  rather  than  to  the  right. 
In  other  words  we  take  them  to  be  inclined  to  the  wrong,  and 
unworthy  of  our  fullest  confidence  ;  and  what  we  take  them  to 
be,  they  naturally  tend  to  become ;  on  the  known  principle  in 
human  nature,  that  we  tend  to  become  what  we  are  taken  to  be. 

We  wish  parents  and  teachers  would  consider  this  whole  sub- 
ject. We  would  not  pretend  to  papal  infallibility ;  but  we  do 
and  must  insist  that  the  best  results  cannot  be  expected  from  our 
elementary,  especially  our  district  schools,  until  more  pains  and 
expense  have  been  applied,  to  make  our  schoolrooms  places  of 
cheerful  and  willing  and  happy  resort. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  NO.  2. 
HIS    PUNCTUALITY. 


Many  a  teacher,  whose  notions  of  fidelity  are  excellent,  and 
whose  aim  is  high,  defeats,  in  a  good  degree,  his  intentions,  for 
want  of  a  habit  of  punctuality. 
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I  have  seen  individuals  engaged  in  this  noble  profession  of 
doing  good,  by  forming  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  >oung,  and 
engaged  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  right  views  of  their  gen- 
eral responsibility,  who  yet  failed  so  much  on  this  point,  that 
half  the  influence  they  might  have  otherwise  exerted  was  lost. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  teachers,  in  other  respects  greatly 
inferior,  who,  by  their  habits  of  strict  punctuality,  not  only  sat- 
isfied tliemselves  far  better,  but  gave  far  greater  satisfaction  to 
their  employers  ;  and  were,  indeed,  far  more  useful. 

Some  teachers,  for  example,  enjoin  it  upon  their  pupils  to  be 
at  the  schoolroom  at  exactly  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Do 
not  fail,  they  say,  to  be  in  your  seats  at  the  exact  time,  every 
one  of  you.  Be  not  a  minute  too  late.  I  shall  be  there,  aiid 
ready  for  you. 

Well ;  the  next  morning  finds  an  unusual  number  present  at 
the  time.  For  once,  too,  the  teacher  is  there.  A  few,  how- 
ever, are  still  tardy.  But  instead  of  making  the  best  of  every 
thing,  and  giving  credit  to  those  to  whom  credit  is  justly  due, 
and  who  are  by  far  tlie  majority,  the  teacher  is  vexed  l)ecause 
he  cannot  accomplish  every  thing  at  once ;  and  immediately 
sees  to  finding  fault  with  those  who  are  delinquent,  and,  per- 
haps, incidentally  complains  of  tlie  whole  school. 

The  next  morning  there  is  a  falling  off.  A  smaller  number 
are  early  present  than  before.  The  teacher,  perhaps,  scolds 
again,  and  with  similar  results.  The  next  morning  the  number 
of  the  punctual  is  diminished  in  a  still  greater  degree. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  teacher  himself,  though  punc- 
tual for  one  or  two  mornings,  fails  to  persevere.  Some  trifling 
circumstance  detains  him  ;  and  he  is  five  minutes  too  late. 
Perhaps  he  makes  an  apology  —  perhaps  he  does  not.  If  he 
does,  it  is  only  for  once.  He  fails  again  because  breakfast  is 
late,  or  it  rains,  or  he  has  the  headache,  or  he  meets  a  friend  on 
the  road,  and  stops  to  converse  with  him. 

Now  the  teacher  who  ex|)ects  to  secure  this  point  —  of  punc- 
tuality of  attendance  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  —  must  first  be 
punctual  himself.  This  is  but  the  sober  dictate,  one  would 
think,  of  plain  common  sense.  And  yet  some  persons  who 
seem  not  to  be  wanting  in  good  sense  in  al.nost  every  th.ng 
else,  fail  to  exert  it  in  the  case  before  us. 

If  a  teacher  has  a  set  hour  of  opening  his  school  for 
forenoon  or  afternoon,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he 
himself  should  be  present,  either  before  or  exactly  at  the  time. 
I  do  not  say  that  no  teacher  can  secure  the  punctual  attendance 
of  his  pupils  without  this  precaution  ;  but  I  do  say,  that  I 
never  knew  one  who  could.    He  must  be  present  exactly  at  the 
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moment,  not  merely  once,  or  ^wice,  or  three  times,  but  always. 
No  circumstances  but  sickness  should  prevent.  A  late  break- 
fast, or  a  late  dinner,  or  the  call  of  a  friend,  or  a  shower  of  rain 
is  no  excuse  at  all.  Better  by  far  to  go  without  one  meal,  or 
get  wet,  or  dismiss  your  friend  who  calls,  than  subject  yourself 
and  your  school  to  an  evil  a  thousand  fold  greater. 

1  have  known  teachers,  in  districts  where  neither  the  parents 
nor  the  children  had  been  accustomed  to  strict  punctuality,  and 
where  the  pupils  would  be  coming  into  school  for  a  full  hour 
after  the  appointed  time  had  arrived,  who,  by  their  firm  and 
consistent  example,  accompanied,  every  where,  by  a  full  ez- 
'  planation  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  effected  in  six  months 
an  entire  reformation. 

It  is  true,  that  in  some  parts  of  New  England  the  schocd 
committee  make  rules  in  regard  to  punctuality  of  attendancCi 
which  exclude  the  pupils,  after  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  wise  and  salutary  regulation,  where  it  can  be 
carried.  But  for  one  town  where  the  public  sentiment  will  tol- 
erate such  a  law,  there  will  probably  be  fifty  others,  where  the 
work  must  be  done  by  the  teacher  himself ;  and  principally  by 
the  force  of  persevering  example. 

But  it  is  not  in  regard  to  attendance  alone  that  a  teacher 
should  evince  his  punctuality.  It  is  m  every  thing  he  says  or 
does.  It  is  in  all  things  which  relate  to  lessons,  study,  recrea- 
tions, rewards,  and  even  punishments. 

If  there  is  a  fixed  hour  for  recitation,  the  class  expected  to 
recite  at  that  time  should  commence  exactly  at  the  moment. 
No  matter  if  the  class  that  precedes,  in  its  exercises,  is  not  yet 
through.  It  is  a  far  less  evil  to  dismiss  that  than  to  defer 
the  other.  If  the  time  for  recess  is  fixed,  drop  every  thing 
at  the  exact  moment.  If  a  reward  is  promised  to  a  pupil, 
or  even  the  slightest  encouragement  held  out,  if  it  were 
only  by  a  look,  be  sure  to  fulfil  it,  so  that  no  expectations  which 
you  have  raised  may  be  defeated.  Nor  should  they  be  delayed. 
What  you  are  expected  to  do,  should  be  done  at  the  precise 
moment  when  it  is  expected.  Punishment  even,  if  threatened 
at  a  certain  time,  should  be  as  punctually  inflicted,  as  rewards 
should  be  punctually  and  faithfully  bestowed. 

I  was  sometimes  in  the  Mount  Vernon  School,  in  Boston, 
when  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott.*  Here  punctuality 
seemed  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  the  school.  Every 
pupil  knew  when  he  was  expected  to  recite,  or  to  do  any  thing 

*  This  school  is  now  under  the  care  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews,  and  conducted 
under  his  own  roof.  So  far  ai  we  know,  its  former  reputation  is  fullj 
maintained. 
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else ;  and  as  there  was  a  time-piece  in  the  room,  every  one 
knew  when  the  hour  arrived,  so  that  at  the  signal,  she  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  take  her  post.  The  pupils  seemed  to  obey  the 
*  system'  rather  than  the  *  teacher.'  This,  in  my  view,  was  just 
as  it  should  be.  The  truly  punctual  person  is  unhappy  when 
he  fails  of  being  punctual,  and  feels  not  so  much  tliat  he  has 
occasioned  inconvenience  to  others,  as  that  he  has  broken  a  law, 
—  the  law  of  his  own  conscience. 

Every  teacher  should  remember  what  is  said  of  Washington, 
Bonaparte,  and  Nelson.  These  men  owed  much  of  their  suc- 
cess in  the  world,  to  their  scrupulous  regard  to  punctuality. 
No  ordinary  circumstances  ever  prevented  them  from  fulhlling 
punctually  their  engagements ;  and  the  latter  was  always  on  the 
«pot  —  whenever  others  were  concerned  —  at  least  fifteen  min- 
utes before  the  time.  Teachers  should  not  be  ashamed  to  learn 
even  from  such  a  man  as  Lord  Nelson. 
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In  the  Annals  for  the  last  year,  some  extracts  were  given  in 
reference  to  the  methods  of  teaching  Geography.  A  paper 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  gives  a 
more  full  account  of  the  subject,  and  shows  the  approbation 
with  which  the  method  adopted  in  the  *  Rudiments  of  Geogra- 
phy' in  1820,  has  been  regarded  in  England. 

*  The  boys  are  taught  in  drafts  or  divisions.  Each  boy  is 
provided  with  a  slate  and  pencil.  The  monitor  of  a  draft  pla- 
ces a  map  before  the  scholars,  and  points  to  a  part  of  it  which  he 
tells  them  to  copy  on  their  slates.  After  they  have  drawn  the 
outline,  he  names  particular  places,  the  sites  of  which  they  mark 
by  dots  on  their  slates.  The  scholars  are  then  questioned  either 
by  the  master,  the  monitors,  or  by  each  other,  as  to  any  partic- 
ular circumstances  that  have  occurred  in  those  places ;  also 
concerning  the  productions,  the  animals,  and  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants. 

There  are  twentysix  maps  pasted  on  boards  used  in  the  school, 
some  of  which  relate  to  sacred,  and  others  to  general  geography. 
A  visitor  is  at  liberty  to  select  any  map  he  chooses,  upon  which 
the  scholars  may  be  freely  exercised.  I  accordingly  selected 
the  map  of  Africa,  and  some  of  the  scholars  drew  the  outline  of 
that  map  on  their  states.  The  maps  are  sometimes  drawn  on 
a  large  black  board. 
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EXERCISE. 

M.  Mark  Algiers  on  your  slates. 

S.   They  put  a  dot  in  the  proper  place  for  that  city. 

M.  What  was  Algiers  remarkable  for? 

S.  For  piracy,*^ 

M.  Mention  the  principal  persons  who  have  attempted  to 
put  down  the  Algerine  pirates. 

S.  Charles  the  Fifth,  Admiral  Blake,  Lord  Exmouth,  and 
the  French, 

M.  Who  finally  succeeded  ? 

S.  The  French. 

M.  What  religion  do  the  Algerines  profess  ? 

S.   The  Mahomedan. 

M.  What  is  the  chief  governor  of  Algiers  called  ? 

S.    The  Dey. 

M.  Mention  and  mark  some  other  places  which  are  governed 
by  Deys  ? 

S.  Marked  on  theit  slates  Tunis^  Tripoli  and  Barca. 

M.  On  what  coast  of  Africa  are  those  places  ? 

S.   On  the  northern  coast, 

M.  What  are  the  productions  of  that  coast  ? 

S.  A  great  variety  of  fruits,  such  as  dates,  Jigs j  pomegran' 
ates,  citrons,  also  corn  and  rice. 

M.  What  are  its  exports  ? 

S.  Provisions^  such  as  beef,  com  and  rice. 

M.  Who  first  ascertained  that  Africa  was  a  peninsula  ? 

S.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  sent  out  an  expedition  for 
that  purpose. 

M.  Who  first  discovered  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? 

S.  The  Portuguese  in  1497. 

M.  What  was  the  consequence  of  that  discovery  ? 

S.  It  destroyed  the  trade  of  the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean. 

M.  Into  whose  hands  did  the  trade  then  pass  ? 

S.  Into  the  hands  of  the  tlnglish,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and 
the  Portuguese. 

M.  From  whom  are  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  descended  ? 

S.  From  Ham,  the  son  of  JNoah. 

M.  Mention  the  chief  places  in  which  Europeans  have  made 
settlements  in  Africa. 

*  Historical,  chronological,  and  similar  facts,  are  collected  by  those  schelors 
who  read  the  library  books.  Such  facta  as  are  remembered  by  anj  scholars, 
are,  by  the  plan  of  mutual  instructioni  communicated  to  the  whole  class. 
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S.  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope, 

M.  At  what  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa  are  there  settle- 
ments for  civilizing  the  inhabitants  ? 

S.  At  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

M.  Mark  on  your  slates  the  countries  of  Africa  which  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 

S.   They  marked  Egypt,  Lylia  andEthiopia. 

M.  Mark  the  land  of  Goshen. 

S.    They  marked  it  in  Egypt. 

M.  Show  where  the  children  of  Israel  passed  the  Red  Sea. 

S.   They  traced  it  on  their  slates. 

M.  Why  did  they  not  continue  their  passage  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  ? 

S.  Because  the  Egyptian  army  outmarched  them,  andpre* 
vented  them  from  going  on  by  getting  before  them. 

M.  How  came  the  Israelites  to  be  outmarched  ? 

S.  Because  they  had  their  wives  and  little  children  unth  them, 
and  also  their  household  stuff. 

M.  On  what  side  of  Africa  is  the  Red  Sea  situated? 

S.   On  the  north  east. 

M.  What  animals  are  there  in  Africa  ? 

S.  The  Crocodile,  Lion,  Tiger,  Ostrich,  Rhinoceros,  Zebra, 
Buffalo,  Emu. 

Many  other  questions  were  asked,  which  the  scholars  answered 
in  the  same  prompt  and  correct  manner,  thus  rendering  geog- 
raphy interesting  by  its  association  with  history. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  NORTHAMPTON. 

We  have  received  and  read,  with  great  pleasure,  the  Report 
of  the  School  Committee  of  Northampton,  made  in  March  last. 
From  this,  we  learn  that  of  a  population  of  about  four  thousand 
persons  in  that  town,  no  less  one  thousand  and  eighty-four  are  in 
the  schools.  Of  these,  seven  hundred  are  in  the  common  dis- 
trict schools,  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  in  the  high  schools, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  in  private  schools. 

We  have  mentioned  high  schools.  These  are  two  in  num- 
ber ;  one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls.  They  were  estab- 
lished in  1635.  They  include  those  pupils,  from  the  district 
schools  who  choose  to  attend,  and  are  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.     The  teachers  in  each  are  a  principal  and  assistant. 
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These  schools  are  conducted,  in  part,  on  the  monitorial  plan. 
Ta  carry  on  this  system  of  instruction,  ten  pupils  in  the  boys' 
school,  and  thirteen  in  the  girls'  school  are  designated.  The 
teachers  may  be  hired  by  the  committee  for  a  term  of  five  years  ; 
but  theyar  ?  paid  quarterly.  The  compensation  of  the  two 
teachers  of  the  boys'  school,  for  the  ensuing  year,  is  estimated 
at  twelve  hundred  dollars ;  that  of  the  two  teachers  (females)  of 
the  girls'  school  at  nine  hundred  dollars.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  increasing  the  number  of  assistants,  if  necessary.  It  is  made 
the  duly  of  each  member  of  the  committee  lb  visit  the  high 
schools  once  at  least  in  every  month. 

The  studies  at  present  pursued  in  the  high  schools,  are  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Gram- 
mar, Algebra,  Geometry,  Book-keeping,  Natural  Philosopy, 
Vocal  Music,  History,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Latin,  Greek, 
FrencI),  Declamation  and  Composition.  Latin,  Greek,  Book- 
keeping and  Declamation  are  taught  only  in  the  boys'  school, 
and  Vocal  Music  only  in  the  girls'  school. 

The  following,  is  a  list  of  the  apparatus  used  in  these  schools. 

*  Geometrical  Solids,  Geometrical  Diagram,  Pr.  12  inch 
Globes,  Orrery,  Tellurian,  Tide  Dial.  Simple  and  Compound 
lever,  wedge  and  screw.  Hydrostatic  Bellows,  Air  Pump  and 
Receivers.  Model  of  the  coats  of  the  human  eye.  Globe  and 
Socket  exhibiting  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  Do.  Illustrating  the 
principles  of  vision  and  long  and  short  sightedness.  Electrical 
Machine,  Leyden  Jars,  Electrometer,  Jointed  Discharger,  Insu- 
lating Stool,  Electrical  Fowler  and  Birds,  Electrical  Cat,  Long 
haired  Man,  Set  of  Bells.  Pneumatic  Cistern,  Lamp  Stand, 
Iron  Retort,  Glass  do.,  Glass  Receivers,  Compound  Blow  Pipe, 
Alembic,  Bell  Glasses,  Eolopile,  Pyrometers,  Gas  Bag,  Gas  Con- 
ductors, Portable  Furnace,  Ball  and  Reflectors,  Funnels,  Chem- 
ical Tests,  &c.  &c.,  also  a  model  Steam  Engine.' 

The  Report  speaks  favorably  of  the  results  of  a  partial  appli- 
cation of  the  Monitorial  System  of  instruction  to  these  schools. 
Its  language  is  as  follows. 

*  The  Committee  wish  to  bespeak  your  favorable  regard 
towards  a  discriminating  use  of  tlie  Monitorial  System  in  the 
high  schools.  The  information  they  have  collected  from  various 
quarters,  leads  them  to  think,  that,  under  a  skilful  master,  it 
may  produce  important  benefits.  In  the  high  schools  for  girls, 
a  few  scholars,  who  had  taught  elsewhere,  are  rendering  impor- 
tant services.  In  the  boys'  school,  a  limited  experiment  with 
monitors  has  proved  highly  satisfactory.  Two  teachers,  with 
monitors,  have  conducted  the  school  as  well,  it  is  thought,  as 
three  teachers  conducted  it  last  winter.    These  institutions 
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afford  a  fine  field  for  the  judicious  use  of  mutual  instruction, 
and  the  variety  of  classes  unavoidable  in  schools  so  constituted, 
urgently  calls  for  it.  The  Committee  think  it  would  not  only 
save  expense,  but  help  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  the  scholars 
to  greater  advantage,  and  train  up  a  band  of  teachers  for  the 
district  schools. 

*  The  system  of  mutual  instruction  must  be  employed  in 
schools  like  ours  with  discrimination.  It  may  not  answer  equally 
well  for  al!  subjects.  But  if  the  monitors  be  selected  with  care, 
and  be  trained  tcTtheir  work,  and  if  the  office  be  made  a  dis- 
tinction, it  is  thought  there  may  be  some  advantages  attending 
this  system  over  the  system  of  ushers,  in  schools  considerably 
large,  and  embracing  scholars  at  all  stages  of  progress. 

'  First,  it  will  have  a  good  efTect  on  the  master's  own  instruc- 
tion, to  feel  that  he  is  teaching  those  who  are  to  be  teachers 
under  his  eye.  Secondly,  monitors  can  be  more  readily  mould- 
ed by  the  master  to  his  own  views  — a  very  important  conside- 
ration when  the  master  is  fit  for  his  place.  Thirdly,  more 
instruction  can  be  given  by  a  master  and  monitors  than  by  a 
master  and  one  or  two  ushers.  Fourthly,  the  instruction  may 
be  in  some  respects  better,  for  the  monitor  may  perceive  the 
difficulties  under  which  a  pupil  labors,  and  adapt  his  explana- 
tions to  them,  better  than  an  older  teacher,  who  may  have  less 
sympathy  with  the  trials  of  the  young  learner.  Fifthly,  the  usher 
must  hasten  from  class  to  class,  and  grows  weary  with  the  drudg- 
ery of  explaining  for  hours,  and  must  sometimes  let  the  lesson  go 
imperfectly  taught.  The  monitor  goes  fresh  to  his  work,  has 
time  for  his  class,  and  if  ambitious  to  excel,  will  perform  the 
drudgery  of  ample  and  various  explanation  until  he  makes  the 
lesson  understood.  Sixthly,  to  teach,  will  put  the  monitor's 
acquisitions  to  the  best  test,  and  make  him  feel  the  importance 
of  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  all  he  pretends  to  learn  himself.' 
The  district  schools  are  represented  as  in  a  tolerable  state  ; 
but  suffering  for  want  of  better  schoolhouses.  Of  fourteen  in 
the  town,  all  but  one  are  said  to  be  *  small,  unhealthy,  slovenly, 
and  anything  but  attractive  to  teacher  and  scholar.'  By  a  vote 
passed  two  years  ago,  new  schoolhouses  were  to  have  been  grad- 
ually erected  in  all  the  districts  at  the  cost  of  the  town,  but  we 
do  not  learn  that  more  than  one  has  yet  been  built.  Encour- 
agement was,  however,  given  last  year  to  building  them  at  an  ear- 
lier period  than  was  at  first  contemplated. 

These  schools  are  visited  four  times  a  year,  twice  in  the  win- 
ter and  twice  in  the  summer,  for  which  tlie  committee  may 
charge  seventyfive  cents  a  visit.  They  are  also  required  to 
make  as  many  additional  visits,  gratuitously,  as  may  be  oonve- 
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nient.     There  is  to  be  no  vacancy  in   the  school  exercises  on 
Wednesday  afternoons. 

The  Committee  in  their  Report,  urge  upon  parents  and  guar- 
dians the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  the  teachers  and  commit- 
tee in  maintaining  the  discipline  and  purity  of  the  schools.  Their 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  exceedingly  interesting ;  and  so,  in- 
deed, is  the  whole  of  the  Report.  We  are  particularly  gratiBed 
to  find  them  dwelling,  with  considerable  emphasis^  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  great  eflbrts  to  preserve  the  schools  —  especially  the 
high  school  for  girls  —  free  from  reproach.  They  deprecate  the 
very  common  practice  of  circulating  abroad  rumors  of  what  is 
done  in  school.  They  also  repeat,  what  can  never  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  the  discipline  of  a  school  will  depend  much  on 
the  government  at  home.  They  complain  of  mechanical  habits 
of  reading,  and  of  a  want  of  knowledge,  but  more  especially  of 
tact,  in  some  of  the  teachers.  We  have  room  for  one  more 
extract  from  the  Report. 

Mt  is  a  sad  error,  and  one  which  prevails  too  much,  that  small 
schools  and  young  children  require  but  an  ordinary  teacher. 
The  early  stages  of  learning  demand  tact  and  ability  in  the 
teacher,  no  less  than  the  later.  Among  teachers  called  good, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  power  of  quickening  the  facul- 
ties and  seizing  the  attention  of  the  little  child.  We  must  have 
a  higher  standard.  We  must  have  complete  teachers.  Educa- 
tion is  too  great  and  vital  an  interest  to  be  entrusted  to  incom- 
petency, or  even  to  mediocrity.  We  want  the  best  teachers 
who  can  be  found,  and  we  want  to  keep  them.  A  poor  teacher 
stupefies  the  children's  minds,  and  worse  than  wastes  their  time. 
While,  therefore,  the  Committee  mean  to  perform  faithfully  the 
duty  of  examination,  they  trust  that  neither  trouble  nor  expense 
will  be  spared  to  bring  before  them  persons  whom  they  can, 
with  a  perfectly  good  conscience,  pronounce  qualified.  The 
teaching  is  now  as  good  as  the  compensation. 

•The  Committee  are  aware,  that  higher  motives  than  love  of 
money  ought  to  actuate  those  who  engage  in  this  work,  but  they 
ask  whether  it  is  reasonably  to  be  expected,  that  individuals  will 
give  the  requisite  tjme  and  cost  in  fitting  themselves  for  this 
duty,  under  the  expectation  of  taking  up  with  as  small  compen- 
sation as  is  given  to  employments  for  which  no  preparation  and 
no  peculiar  talents  are  needed  7  It  is  the  worst  economy,  even 
in  small  schools,  to  pay  for  poor  instruction.  Many  a  term  has 
been  quite  lost,  in  consequence  of  trying  to  have  cheap  teach- 
ing. 

'Your  Committee  earnestly  recommend  that  some  of  the  outer 
districts  should  unite  so  as  to  make  fewer  and  larger  schools.  It 
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would  increase  their  ability  to  employ  competent  teachers.  In 
lai^r  schools,  too,  there  would  be  far  more  emulation.  With 
such  a  change,  with  better  houses,  and  with  more  interest  on 
the  part  of  parents,  they  might  be  brought  up  to  a  good  stand- 
ing. I'he  Committee  have  only  to  add,  that  the  certificates  of 
approbation  to  teachers,  must  be  annually  renewed,  so  that 
those  found  ufion  trial  incompetent,  may  give  place  to  others. 
It  is  impossible,  in  examining  the  qualifications  of  individuals 
in  private,  to  ascertain  fully  Uie'ir  capacity  to  teach  and  to  gov- 
ern. It  is  necessary  that  the  teachers  should  be  considered  as 
being  on  trial,  after  they  enter  upon  their  duty.' 

The  whole  sum  appropriated  by  the  town  of  Northampton 
for  the  support  of  its  district  and  high  schools,  for  the  current 
year,  is  .^4,000;  of  which  ^2,200  are  for  the  support  of  the 
high  schools,  and  $1800  for  the  district  schools. 

The  Committee  recommend  improvements  in  all  the  schools. 
Among  those  suggested  in  the  district  schools,  are  the  purchase 
of  a  black  board,  maps,  and  cheap  apparatus.  Among  those 
which  relate  to  the  high  schools,  are  a  larger  and  better  school- 
house  for  the  girls'  school. 

There  is,  surely,  much  that  is  encouraging  in  the  aspect  of 
the  Northampton  public  schools ;  and  we  wish  we  could  report 
similar  movements  in  every  town  in  the  State.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  another  grade  of  schools  is  still  wanting  to  render 
the  system  perfect :  we  allude  to  Infant  Schools.  For  though 
these  nursery  institutinns  have  fallen  gready  into  disrepute  in  the 
United  Slates,  we  do  believe,  it  is  because  their  true  object  was 
never  fully  understood  ;  and  we  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  see 
them  sustaining  the  rank  and  respect  to  which,  from  their  na- 
ture, we  think  they  are  entitled. 


INFANT  SCHOOLS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Tt  is  estiiiatcd  that  there  are  in  England  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Infant  Schools,  in  Scotland  about  seventy,  and  in  Ire- 
land about  fifty  ;  each  containing  about  one  hundred  pupils 
This  would  make  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools, 
87.000.  Mr  Hill,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  National  Schools 
of  Great  Britain,  estimates  the  number  of  children  in  England 
and  Wales  at  ^2,000,000 ;  namely,  430,000  in  the  third  year, 
and  330,000  in  the  seventh  year ;  so  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  for  this  class  of  the  population.    They  are  chiefly  devoted 
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to  the  guardianship  and  training  of  children,  rather  than  to  niere 
instruction. 

The  admirable  plan  of  appointing  committees  of  examination 
in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  on  important  topics,  is  th© 
means  of  bringing  forth  the  experience  and  opinions  of  some  of 
tlie  ablest  and  wisest  men  in  the  kingdom,  under  high  sanction. 
The  Education  Report  of  1834,  is  for  this  reason,  a  valuable 
treasury  of  facts  and  principles,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  to 
which  we  can  often  refer  with  great  advantage.  The  recent 
examination  of  Mr  Dunn,  the  Secretary  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign School  Society,  elicited  the  following  decisive  testimony 
on  the  subject  of  Infant  Schools. 

'  Are  you  at  all  conversant  with  Infant  Schools  ? 

I  generally  visit  them  when  I  have  an  opportunity. 

Do  you  find  that  the  pupils  who  comis  to  you,  who  have  gone 
through  an  infant  school  education,  are  better  adapted  to  re- 
ceive your  education  than  other  children  ? 

Certainly  better  prepared,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  we  once 
hoped.  We  find  infant  school  tuition  is  so  much  an  amusement^ 
that  children  are  not  willing  at  first,  to  work,  or  to  make  a  seri- 
ous business  of  their  studies.  The  number  of  competent  infant 
school  teachers  is  also  very  limited.  There  is  no  society  to 
which  any  one  can  apply  for  teachers,  the  consequence  is,  that 
masters  and  mistresses  of  infant  schools  have  been  recommended 
by  other  masters  and  mistresses,  and  sometimes  from  inferior 
motives. 

But  you  conceive  that  very  important  instruction  might  be 
conveyed  ;  that  it  is  very  important  training  that  might  be  gone 
through  in  the  infant  schools  ? 

I  think  that  it  might  be  ;  but  I  think  that  in  many  cases  in- 
fant schools  have  been  made  mere  toys,  with  which  the  public 
have  been  pleased. 

As  far  as  your  experience  has  gone  of  individual  cases  that 
have  come  to  your  knowledge,  do  you  find  their  minds  better 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  knowledge  ? 

Decidedly,  where  they  have  been  to  good  infant  schools ;  but 
the  infant  schools  really  worth  the  name,  are  comparatively  few. 
It  is  very  easy  to  open  an  infant  school,  and  to  introduce  certain 
amusements  for  the  children,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  teach- 
er who  will  laboriously  instruct  them. 

Do  you  speak  from  large  experience  of  infant  schools,  or  is 

that  limited  ? 

In  a  great  many  cases,  the  state  of  infant  schools  has  been 
brought  under  our  notice.     Where  we  get  a  child   from  a  well- 
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regulated  infant  school,  then  it  is  of  great  advantage ;  but  (I 
repeat  it)  the  number  of  well-regulated  infant  schools  is   small. 

Are  the  earliest  lessons  used  in  your  school,  taken  from  the 
scriptures  ? 

They  are.' 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Wilson,  brother  of  Mr  Joseph  Wilson,  who 
established  one  of  the  first  Infant  Schools  in  Great  Britain  —  that 
at  Spital fields — was  also  examined  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  these  schools.  It 
should  be  observed  that  this  gentleman  as  well  as  Mr  Dunn, 
had  ample  opportunities  for  becoming  a  competent  witness  on 
this  subject,  as  he  resided,  at  the  time  of  his  examination,  in  a 
place  where  an  infant  school  had  been  kept  up  for  more  than 
ten  years.  Mr  W.*s  remarks,  as  will  be  seen, go  to  show  that 
the  true  and  original  object  of  infant  schools  was  not  so  much 
to  impart  direct  instruction,  as  to  develop  and  mould  human 
character. 

*  How  far  does  the  instruction  proceed  in  the  infant  school  ? 

They  can  generally  read  the  Testament  before  they  leave  the 
infant  school.  The  instruction  is,  however,  in  general,  elemen- 
tary. The  great  object  is  to  form  the  moral  character  of  the 
children,  and  to  prepare  them  for  farther  instruction  in  the 
other  schools. 

Does  not  a  good  deal  depend  upon  the  master  ? 

Everything  depends  on  the  master. 

Are  the  boys  and  girls  together  ? 

They  are  in  the  same  room,  but  they  sit  on  different  sides. 

How  much  instruction  do  they  receive ;  what  are  the  hours 
of  attendance  ? 

I  think  they  are  in  school  about  six  hours.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  sometimes  take  their  dinner  there. 

Of  how  many  does  the  school  consist  ? 

The  school  consists  now  of  one  hundred. 

Do  the  parents  generally  find  their  children  benefited  ? 

Yes,  J  believe  so.  It  is  quite  voluntary  on  their  part  to  send 
their  children.  In  fact,  a  penny  per  week  on  each  child  has 
lately  been  required  of  them.  They  would  of  course,  have 
withdrawn  their  children  if  they  had  not  valued  the  instruction 
given  to  them. 

Since  the  penny  has  been  charged,  has  there  been  any  falling 
off  in  the  attendance  ? 

Not  in  the  regular  attendance,  I  think.  Of  the  number  on 
the  list  there  has  been  a  fallmgoff,  but  I  think  the  number  in  ac- 
tual attendance  has  been  as  great. 

There  is  a  greater  regularity  of  attendance  ? 
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Yes,  and  there  is  in  the  other  schools  also,  where  a  similar 
charge  has  lately  been  made. 

Did  you  receive  complaints  from  the  parents  ? 
In  two  or  three  instances,  at  first,  they  withheld  their  children 
from  the  school,  hoping  that  some  alteration  would   be    made^ 
but  they  have  now  almost  universally  sent  them  again.' 

This  principle,  in  human  nature,  has,  of  late,  been  denied  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  education  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  an  aristocratic  principle  — a  sheer  apology  for  neglect- 
ing the  education  of  the  mass  of  society,  and  for  continuing 
burdens  on  men's  shoulders  which  they  are  unable  to  bear.  And 
yet  we  believe  that  the  principle  is  confirmed  by  universal  expe- 
rience. The  school  under  the  observation  of  Mr  Wilson,  is 
not  the  only  one  which  has  had  new  hfe  and  spirit  infused  into 
it  by  requiring  its  proprietors  to  pay  more  for  its  support.  There 
are  indeed,  limits  beyond  which  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
go  ;  still,  it  will  forever  remain  true,  that  what  costs  nothing  is 
usually  undervalued,  as  the  consequence.  But  let  us  attend 
once  more  to  the  testimony  of  Mr  Wilson. 

*  Are  you  strongly  impressed  with  the  advantage  of  infant 
schools  ? 

Indeed  I  have  had  abundant  reason  to  be  so. 
Does  the  comparison  between   those  who   have  received  no 
previous  education  with  the  children  taught  in  the  infant  school 
exhibit  the  advantage  of  it  ? 

It  does ;  when  they  are   admitted  into   the   national    school, 
they  begin  at  another  grade.     Their   desire  of  knowledge,  too, 
is    increased  by  the  pleasurable  form  in  which   the  elements  of 
it  have  been  communicated  to  them  in  the  infant  school. 
Are  they  more  easy  to  teach  ? 

There  are  some  few  things,  perhaps,  to  unlearn,  in  going  from 
an  infant  school  to  a  national  school.  Our  national  schools  are 
now  nearly  formed  of  those  who  have  had  previous  instruction 
in  the  infant  school.  Before  that  was  the  case,  children  coming 
from  the  infant  school  soon  rose  to  the  first  class. 

Do  you  find  that  the  children  who  are  instructed  in  the  infant 
schools  are  generally  better  instructed  than  those  who  receive 
education  at  the  dames'  schools  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  I  think  the  dame  schools  have 
been  improved  since  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  infant 
schools. 

Have  you  found  any  diflSculty  in  getting  competent  individ- 
uals to  teach  those  schools  ? 

I  think  the  persons  engaged  in  that  oflSce  are  now  better  in- 
structed than  they  were  in  the  first  few  years  after  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  the  system ;  but  there  is  still  much  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

Is  a  master  or  mistress  at  the  head  of  it  ? 

There  is  now  a  mistress ;  for  the  first  few  years  there  was  a 
master  and  mistress. 

What  do  you  pay  her  1 

Sixty  pounds  a  year ;  forty  pounds  for  herself,  and  twenty 
for  her  assistant. 

Though  you  have  a  population  of  4,500,  you  can  hardly  con- 
template that  one  infant  school  would  suffice  for  the  population  ? 

No ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  three  infant 
schools,  containing  each  one  hundred  children,  than  one  with 
three  hundred.  The  success  of  the  system  depends  upon  the 
personal  influence  of  the  teachers,  and  that  cannot  be  extended 
over  more  than  a  certain  number. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  what  do  you  teach  the  children  ? 

They  learn  very  much  by  conversation  ;  children  of  so  tender 
an  age  can  learn  very  little  by  books.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  learn  much  of  the  catechism. 

Are  the  facts  of  our  Saviour's  history  made  known  to  them 
by  pictures  ? 

Very  much.  The  highest  class  can  read.  One  of  the  gos- 
pels has  been  printed  in  very  large  characters  for  that  purpose. 
What  they  read  is  the  subject  of  conversation. 

Pictures  in  the  first  instance,  or  pictures  along  with  conver- 
sation ? 

Pictures  along  with  conversation  ;  they  would  convey  no  cor- 
rect idea  without. 

Conversation  does  not  precede  pictures  ? 
.  They  go  together,  the  picture  illustrating  what  is  to  be  com- 
municated. 

Do  they  give  particular  attention  to  teach  a  child  of  that  age 
nothing  respecting  words,  but  to  convey  the  ideas  to  him  ? 

That  is  the  intention. 

Do  you  not  find  the  manners  of  the  children  a  good  deal  im- 
proved in   your  parish  by  infant  schools  ? 

Indeed  I  do,  very  manifestly. 

Has  not  the  establishment  of  infant  schools  rather  a  tendency 
to  encourage  cleanliness  ? 

Decidedly ;  it  is  one  of  the  proposed  objects. 

Besides  the  learning  that  the  children  acquire  at  those  schools, 
do  you  not  consider  that  the  habits  of  self-command  and  atten- 
tion which  they  acquire  are  very  valuable  ? 

Surely. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  laboring  class  in  England^  in  the 
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present  state  of  society,  do  you  not  think  it  much  more  condu- 
cive to  the  improvement  of  the  children,  that  they  should  spend 
a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day  at  those  schools,  rather 
than  under  the  paternal  roof? 

The  perfection  of  education  is  by  the  parents ;  but  in  the 
present  condition  of  society  in  this  country,  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether,  except  in  some  extreme  cases,  the  children  of 
the  poor  ever  do  find  education  under  the  parental  roof.  The 
question  is  rather  between  their  passing  their  time  at  the  school, 
and  their  living  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  almost  ne- 
glected in  the  streets.     I  speak  from  frequent  observation. 

Is  it  found  that  the  children  wrho  spend  their  time  in  infant 
schools  generally,  taking  into  comparison  their  comfort,  seem  to 
enjoy  more  comfort  than  those  children  who  are  abroad  ^ 

I  should  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case. 

Supposing  the  time  to  be  four  years,  you  would  think  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  happiness  as  well  as  an  increase  of 
knowledge  ? 

Decidedly  so. 

What  are  the  hours  of  attendance? 

From  nine  to  twelve,  and  two  to  four  in  the  winter,  and  one 
to  four  in  the  summer. 

What  do  they  do  between  twelve  and  two  ? 

They  take  their  meal.  I  have  known  seventy  children  taking 
their  meal  in  the  school.' 

We  cannot  forbear  to  make  a  few  remarks,  in  this  place,  on 
an  evil  which  exists,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  almost  all  our 
schools.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  remark  that  the 
school  is  a  *  hungry  place ;'  but  it  is  less  so  to  the  pupils  who  eat 
a  full  meal  at  the  usual  hour.  It  is  a  very  general  custom 
to  give  them,  in  some  small  vessel  or  basket,  about  half  a  meal, 
and  send  them  away  to  school  to  remain  six  or  eight  hours,  with 
comparatively  little  exercise,  and  during  most  of  the  time  in 
what  might  be  called  close  confinement.  No  wonder  they 
should  be  hungry  under  such  circumstances. 

But  the  great  evil  which  arises,  is,  their  overeating  at  supper 
time.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  children  and  adults 
are  often  very  seriously  injured  by  heavy  suppers.  Perhaps  the 
evil  is  slightly  less  when  they  have  had  no  dinner  or  only  a  light 
one,  because  the  stomach  has  had  time  for  rest ;  but  it  is  serious 
in  any  circumstances.  They  who  eat  heavy  suppers  and  go 
immediately  to  bed,  as  is  often  the  case  with  children  and  with 
adults  who  labor  in  the  summer  season,  are  injured  most.  Their 
sleep  is  either  disturbed  or  too  profound  ;  digestion  is  but  imper- 
fectly accomplished ;  and  neither  the  overtasked  stomach  nor 
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any  part  of  the  body  is  sufficiently  rested.  They  awake  in  the 
morning  with  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  a  feverish  thirst, 
and  with  a  state  of  feeling  in  general,  that  can  be  best  imagined 
by  those  who  have  felt  it.  But  the  worst  evil  produced  is  the 
injury  to  the  mind.  Perhaps  no  one  thing  tends  more  in  a 
community  to  make  people  of  all  ages,  especially  children,  dull 
in  mind  and  stupid  in  body  that  this  overeating  at  night,  togeth- 
er with  its  attendant  and  inevitable  consequences. 

*  But  what  shall  be  done  ?'  We  answer  ;  avoid  the  causes 
which  produce  or  lead  to  the  mischief.  Eat  a  light  supper  of 
light  food.  'But  is  this  necessary,  when  the  previous  dinner  has 
been  scanty  ;  and  is  it,  indeed,  safe  ?'  It  is  far  more  safe,  we 
reply,  even  if  the  individual  has  gone  without  his  dinner  wholly, 
than  a  heavy  meal.  There  are  no  circumstances  in  the  world, 
which  can  justify  a  person  in  eating  a  heavy  meal  just  at  night  ; 
and  especially  after  a  day  of  great  fatigue  to  body  and  mind. 

How  the  evil  of  which  we  complain,  is,  in  every  instance  to 
be  corrected,  we  do  not  undertake  to  determine.  As  far,  how- 
ever, as  circumstances  may  admit,  we  should  prefer  to  have 
children  come  home  and  dine  with  the  family.  But  if  the  dis- 
tance is  too  great,  or  if  the  parents  are  employed  all  day  in  fac- 
tories or  elsewhere,  and  cannot  conveniently  receive  their  child- 
ren at  dinner  time,  as  we  suppose  is  often  the  case  in  Europe 
in  relation  to  the  parents  of  most  of  those  children  who  attend 
infant  schools,  then  one  of  two  things  should  be  done.  Either 
the  children  should  carry  their  dinner  to  the  schoolroom  in 
sufficient  quantity,  or  the  teacher,  as  in  the  case  mentioned 
by  Mr  Wilson,  should  furnish  it,  and  see  to  its  proper  distribution 
and  reception. 

This  dining  properly  at  the  regular  and  appropriate  hour, 
and  before  the  stomach,  like  the  rest  of  the  system,  becomes 
somewhat  exhausted  by  the  excitement,  studies,  or  labors  of  the 
day,  will  go  a  great  way  towards  preventing  that  hunger  toward 
evening,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which,  from  its  com- 
monness has  become  almost  proverbial.  But  it  will  not  wholly 
prevent  it.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  what  physicians  call 
morbid ;  that  is,  a  diseased  hunger.  This  is  the  case,  al- 
most universally,  with  those  of  every  age  and  condition,  who 
come  to  the  table  after  much  fatigue  of  body  or  mind  through 
the  day.  They  feel  a  degree  of  faintness  or  exhaustion — a 
want  of  something  —  and  mistaking  it  for  hunger,  govern  their 
course  accordingly.  Now  what  is  chiefly  wanted,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  rest,  either  of  body  or  mind,  or  both.  This  rest 
may  be  partly  afforded  by  sitting  at  an  early  hour  to  a  very  light 
meal  of  any  light  food,  followed  perhaps  by  conversation  or  light 
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amusement,  with  music  or  songs  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  by 
early  retirement  to  rest.  The  less  eaten,  in  such  circumstances, 
and  the  lighter  the  food,  the  better  for  the  future  w  elfare  both 
of  adults  and  children. 

Mr  Wilson  was  questioned  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  mu- 
sic on  the  children  in  infant  schools.  We  think  his  remarics, 
on  this  subject,  are  worthy  of  general  attention,  and  especially 
the  principle*  which  he  advances  at  the  close. 

'  Do  they  (that  is  the  teachers  of  infant  schools)  teach  almost 
everything  through  the  medium  of  music  ? 

They  very  frequently  introduce  music. 

Has  it  a  very  decided  tendency  to  make  instruction  more 
interesting  ? 

Yes,  and  more  eflectual,  too,  than  that  which  is  addressed 
only  to  the  intellect. 

It  has  that  eflcct  almost  universally  on  the  children  ? 

We  teach  music  in  our  national  school ;  the  boys  sing  from 
notes,  and  the  master  was  yesterday  teaching  them  to  sing  some 
verses  relating  to  mutual  kindness ;  by  such  means  I  conceive 
that  at  any  age  children  under  instruction  would  be  brought  to 
receive  moral  impressions  more  eflectually  than  from  tliat  which 
is  coldly  addressed  to  their  resison. 

Do  you  use  pictures  to  a  great  extent  ? 

I  cannot  say  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  we  do  when  they  are 
suitable. 

You  think  that  the  effect  of  music  is  universally  such  ? 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  mother  always  so  soothes  the  excite- 
ment of  infancy,  and  sings  the  child  to  sleep,  is  a  proof  that  its 
influence  is  universal.' 

We  intend  to  make  further  extracts  from  the  results  of  these 
examinations  of  Mr  Wilson  and  others  before  tlie  British  Com- 
mittee. If  they  prove  as  instructive  to  our  readers,  as  they 
have  been  to  ourselves,  they  will  be  highly  acceptable.  They 
will,  at  least,  answer  the  demand  of  those  who  are  perpetually 
calU.ig  for  more  which  is  practical  and  less  which  is  theoretical. 


TEACHING  PUPILS  TO  THINK.— NO.  1. 
THE    ALPHABET. 

We  may  be  regarded  as  fa«=;tidious,  but  we  do  and  must  insist 
on  it,  that  in  every  school  exercise,  the  pupils  ought  to  be  required 
to  THINK.     Nothing  which  is  done,  should  be   done  mechani- 
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callj  —  entirely  so,  wc  mean  —  let  it  seem  ever  so  unimportant. 

But  how  can  wc  render  the  learning  of  the  alphabet,  the 
study  of  columns  of  words  as  spelling  lessons,  and  committing 
to  memory  the  definitions  of  grammar,  and  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic, thinking  exercises?  some  young  teacher  may  inquire. 
Above  all,  what  is  there  for  a  pupil  to  tJiink  about,  when  he  is 
learning  to  write  or  draw  ? 

We  confess,  it  may  cost  a  little  pains  to  make  some  of  these 
exercises  the  means  of  eliciting  thought.  If  you  have  an  hun- 
dred pupils,  or  even  fifty,  and  are  without  an  assistant ;  if  you 
are  expected  to  hear  each  of  tliese  pupils  '  recite'  twice  in  each 
half  day  in  all  his  various  lessons,  without  being  permitted  to 
employ  monitors  to  relieve  you ;  if  you  have  uillen  into  the 
belief  that  it  is  indispensable  to  success  that  you  go  Uirough 
with  a  certain  amount y  at  all  times,  of  reading,  reciting,  &c.  in 
each  class ;  if  you  receive  not  the  co-operation  or  aid  of  the 
parents,  at  home ;  and  if,  above  all,  you  have  not  the  moral 
courage  to  depart,  in  any  instance,  from  established  usages ; 
then,  indeed,  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  render 
your  lessons  and  exercises,  in  some  of  the  branches  you  teach 
anything  morv3  than  mere  parrot  work. 

But  there  certainly  is  a  way  of  rendering  all  the  lessons  you 
teach,  thinking  lessons.  Suppose  you  are  teach'ng  the  alpha- 
bet. You  are  endeavoring  to  made  your  pupil  remember  s. 
Are  there  no  comparisons  to  be  made  7  Children  are  very  fond 
of  these.  You  may  ask  them  if  s  resembles  a  snake,  and  why  ; 
or  you  may  ask  them  what  it  does  not  resemble,  as  a  pencil ; 
and  gradually  elicit  the  reasons  for  their  opinion.  Jt  is  true,  you 
must  be  slow  and  cautious  in  throwing  ihem  upon  their  own 
mental  resources,  and  compelling  them  to  put  their  thoughts 
into  words,  lest  you  discouiage  them,  and  directly  defeat  your 
object.  But  with  due  cure,  we  again  assure  you,  the  exercise 
of  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be  made  quite  inter- 
esting, and  a  means  of  developing  and  enlightening  and  quick- 
ening the  mental  powers. 

Do  you  say  teachmg  a  child  its  letters,  must,  in  this  way,  be 
a  very  slow  process  ?  Suppose  it  were  ;  is  the  proc  ss,  there- 
fore, to  be  rejected  ?  Suppose  it  should  take  a  third  longer  than 
on  the  old  plan.  In  the  one  case,  the  pupil  esteems  it  a  piece 
of  drudgery  to  learn,  and  perhaps  comes  to  hate  the  very  sight 
of  a  book  ;  in  the  other,  he  has  been  pleased  with  his  lessons, 
and  found  himself  evury  day  becoming  wiser  and  happier.  We 
do  not,  however,  admit  that  the  process,  in  this  way,  would 
necessarily  be  prolonged.  Fewer  letters  would  indeed  be 
learned  atone  lesson  ;  but  what  were  learned,  would,  unques- 
tionably, be  better  remembered. 
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The  late  Dr  Keagy,  in  his  '  Pestalozzian  Primer,'  places  near 
the  beginning  of  his  work,  a  series  of  twcnt}%ix  alphabetic  les- 
sons ;  with  the  intention  of  confining  the  pupils  to  one  of  them 
at  each  exercise.  In  speaking  of  the  plan  of  teaching  or  at- 
tempting to  teach  the  whole  alphabet  at  a  single  lesson,  he  says, 
it  *  will  be  forever  abandoned  by  any  teacher  who  tries  the  new 
method.'  We  are  not  quite  so  sanguine  as  Dr  K.  in  regard  to 
the  readiness  of  teachers  to  follow  what  they  know  to  be  a  better 
course,  and  for  reasons  just  given ;  but  we  think  his  views,  and 
the  method  he  proposes,  excellent.  The  following  is  his  first 
lesson.  We  present  it  in  his  own  words  ;  not  that  we  propose 
to  confine  any  one  to  his  plan,  precisely,  but  only  as  a  specimen 
of  what  may  be  done  by  a  thinking  teacher,  for  beings  endowed 
with  thinking  powers. 

'  Lesson  I. 
a — A. 

*  Here  let  the  child  be  taught  to  name  the  letter,  and  when  his 
mind  is  sufficiently  impressed  with  its  shape  and  name,  let 
him  be  put  to  the  opposite  pa<][e  of  Alphabetic  Exercises  (or  to 
any  page  whatever)  to  find  all  the  a's  he  can.  This  will  amuse 
him,  and  tend  to  strengthen  his  attention,  and  render  the  remem- 
brance of  the  letter  permanent.  The  same  should  be  done  with 
every  lettor  at  the  beginning  of  each  succeeding  lesson. 

*  For  a  lesson  to  unfold  his  thinking  powers,  we  shall  here 
set  down  the  three  words, 

Apple,  peach,  dog. 

'  He  should  be  asked  as  many  questions  as  possible,  on  each 
of  these  words  ;  as  ;  Where  docs  an  apple  grow  ?  Name  the 
parts  of  an  apple.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  apples? 
How  may  an  apple  look  1  How  may  it  taste  1  How  may  it 
feel  1  What  can  it  do  ?  What  can  be  done  to  it  ^  What 
can  be  made  out  of  apples  ?  —  The  same  course  with  a  peach. 
The  dog.  Name  the  parts  of  a  dog.  What  can  he  do  with 
his  ears?  his  eyes  ?  his  teeth  ?  his  mouth  ?  &c.  Of  what  use 
is  a  dog  V 

Now  this  thinking  lesson,  or,  as  Dr  K.  calls  it,  dianoetic  les- 
son, is  not  necessarily  connected  with  learning  the  letter  a ;  but 
is  only  an  exercise  to  employ  and  bring  out  the  child's  powers. 
Perhaps,  with  some  pupils,  a  single  word  to  think  of,  in  the 
first  instance,  would  be  preferable  to  more.  Give  them  dog 
only,  and  ask  them  a  great  variety  of  questions  about  the  dog. 
The  example,  above,  however,  is  only  a  single  example  to  effect 
the  purpose  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

We  have  seen  children  amuse  themselves,  for  a  long  time, 
in  '  finding  out  the  a's/  as  Dr  Keagy  calls  it ;  that  is,  in  select- 
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ing  from  the  pages  of  &  book,  the  letter  which  had  }vf^i  been 
made  tlic  subject  of  conversation.  The  practice,  though  it  may 
seem  trifling,  is  one  of  no  little  importance  to  the  alphabetic 
tyro  ;  and  of  no  less  advantage  to  him  than  etymological  or 
syntactical  parsing  to  the  tyro  in  English  Grammar. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  supposed  the  alphabot'cal 
lesson  to  be  presented  to  a  single  individual ;  but  we  believe 
that  many  ingenious  teachers  of  modern  days,  have  found  it  not 
less  useful  to  form  classes  of  abecedarians  than  of  geographers 
or  grammarians.  Numbers  enlist  our  interest  by  the  power  of 
sympathy,  to  say  nothing  in  favor  of  the  means  thus  aflbrded 
of  calling  emulation  to  our  aid. — We  regard  the  last,  in  the  way 
commonly  employed,  as  a  stimulus  whose  use  is  at  best  exceed- 
ingly doubtful,  especially  in  the  management  of  very  young  pu- 
pils ;  and  we  believe,  moreover,  that  there  are  other  and  better 
motives  to  be  presented. 

There  is  one  exercise  for  abecedarians  which  is  !)elieved  to  bo 
of  very  great  importance,  in  two  points  of  view  ;  first,  as  serv- 
ing to  fix  the  lesson  in  their  minds  ;  and  secondly,  as  a  means 
of  giving  the  pupils  interesting  employment  during  the  intervals 
of  their  lessons.  Every  teacher  knows  the  difliculty  of  employ- 
ing little  children  for  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  time  they 
spend  in  the  schoolhouse ;  and  if  the  exercise  we  are  going  to 
describe  should  be  new  to  any,  we  trust  he  will  not  fail  to  try  it. 
It  is  simply  the  following. 

Suppose  the  letter  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  lesson  in  a 
class  of  abecedarians  is  the  small  p.  After  the  exercise  is  over, 
and  the  pupils  have  been  seated  a  few  minutes,  let  each  be  pre- 
sented with  a  slate  and  pencil.  Let  them  sit  together  on  the 
same  bench,  before  the  black  board.  On  the  latter,  write,  in 
a  large  size,  the  letter  p,  and  request  them  to  imitate  it.  Or,  if 
you  have  no  black  board,  the  copy  may  be  set  on  a  slate,  and  a 
monitor  may  hold  it  up  before  them. 

When  they  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  a  little  while,  the 
teacher  may  converse  with  them  about  it ;  or,  if  he  cannot  spare 
the  time,  the  monitor  may  be  taught  to  do  so.  They  may  be 
led  to  compare  their  own  eflbrts  with  the  copy,  and  to  point  out 
the  diflerences  both  in  size  and  execution.  They  may  tell 
which  is  largest,  theirs  or  the  copy ;  which  is  the  longest,  widest, 
<tc.  If  they  have  already  learned  b,  they  may  be  asked  to 
tell  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  band  p. 

Nothing  but  want  of  time  or  want  of  ingenuity  should  pre- 
vent a  teachef  from  rendering  his  pupils  as  happy  in  learning 
the  alphabet  as  in  learning  anything  else.  This  want  of  time 
is  the  great  evil ;  and  it  is  a  want  which  will  always  be  felt»  in 
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most  of  our  schools,  till  the  teachers  are  furnished  with  more 
assistants.  There  is  scarcely  a  district  school  in  which  the 
number  of  pupils  is  not  too  large  for  one  teacher.  The  Crea- 
tor has  assigned  two  teachers  to  the  family  school,  let  it  be  ever 
so  small :  and  if  other  schools  are  but  substitutes,  for  the  time, 
for  the  family  school,  can  they  need  less  ?  We  are  aware,  that 
we  frequently  advance  this  idea ;  but  we  do  it  intentionally,  be- 
lieving in  its  importance. 

The  use  of  the  slate,  we  would  encourage,  not  only  while  the 
pupil  is  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  studies.  It  is  a  most  invaluable  aid,  even 
to  the  teacher,  as  a  means  of  discipline  ;  but  much  more  so  to 
the  pupil  as  a  means  of  instruction.  Of  its  use  in  teaching 
spelling,  and  a  few  other  branches,  we  purpose  to  say  something 
at  another  time. 


BOSTON  FARM  SCHOOL. 


As  this  school  is  intended  by  its  projectors,  to  be  not  only  a 
great  public  charity,  but  also  a  public  model,  we  deem  it  impor- 
tant to  keep  our  readers  duly  apprised  of  its  progress.  The  few 
words  respecting  it,  in  our  February  number,  are  so  general,  as 
to  afford  little  information.  From  the  recent  visit  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  apparently  an  impartial  observer,  we  collect  the  fol- 
lowing particulars. 

The  visitor,  after  saying  that  he  found  all  the  boys  present  in 
the  schoolroom,  except  six,  who  were  employed  in  house  work, 
thus  proceeds  to  describe  the  schoolroom. 

*  The  schoolroom  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  east  wing. 
It  occupies  the  whole  story,  and  therefore  can  be  well  lighted 
and  aired.  It  has  three  windows  on  each  of  three  sides,  in  each 
of  which  are  two  sashes  of  sixteen  lights  of  eight  by  twelve 
glass,  opening  both  at  the  top  and  bottom,  so  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  room  is  as  favorable  as  could  be  desired  in  regard 
to  light  and  air,  except  that  there  should  have  been  what  there 
are  not,  permanent  ventilators.  For  want  of  these,  the  air  was 
not  good  when  we  entered  the  room,  and  did  not  become  so 
till  a  number  of  windows  had  been  opened  both  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  This  may  be  thought  a  small  matter,  but  not  so  small 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  when  one  hundred  and  six  boys  with 
their  teachers,  have  it  for  the  breath  of  life  from  six  to  eight 
hours  in  the  day. 

23* 
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'The  dimensions  of  the  schoolroom  are  altogether  favorable, 
I.  c.  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  thirtysix  feet  in  width,  and 
twelve  feet  in  height,  which  space  being  lighted  by  nine  large 
windows,  three  on  each  of  three  sides,  makes  a  schoolroom  in 
all  respects,  except  in  regard  to  the  permanent  ventilators,  of 
the  best  description. 

'The  number  of  boys  in  the  schoolroom,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  was  one  hundred  and  six.  Their  dress  was  a  good  strong, 
warm,  mixed  cloth,  with  shoes  and  stockings,  a'large  apron  and 
a  white  collar  tied  with  a  black  ribbon  :  this  was  said  to  be  the 
common  week  day  dress,  with  the  addition  of  the  collar  and 
ribbon.  It  was  uniform,  suitable  in  quality,  and  in  good  order. 
This  clothing,  including  the  shoes,  was  mostly  made  up  by  the 
boys.  Their  health  appears  to  be  excellent,  no  boy  being  in 
the  hospital  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  no  one  having  been 
there  since  November  last.  The  personal  appearance  of  the 
boys  was  good  — their  eyes,  skin,  and  soundness  of  body  indi- 
cated good  fare.' 

We  do  not  learn  the  particular  character  of  the  fare ;  but  the 
price  would  indicate  that  it  is  plain.  Boys,  it  is  usually  said, 
especially  school  boys,  eat  as  much  as  men,  and  yet  the  expense 
for  food  in  this  establishment,  is  only  about  fiftyeight  cents  a 
week  for  each  boy,  upon  the  average.  Clothing,  for  each, 
does  not  exceed  eleven  dollars  a  year,  or  twentyone  cents  a 
week.     But  let  us  proceed  with  the  statements  of  the  visitor* 

*  Their  deportment  showed  that  they  were  well  governed  ;  it 
was  remarked,  after  the  visitors  had  been  two  hours  in  the  school- 
room, that  no  one  of  them  saw  a  hoy  whisper  to  another  boy, 
during  the  examination  of  the  classes.  It  was  perfectly  evident 
that  the  boys  at  the  Farm  School,  had  learnt  to  behave  with 
propriety,  and  how  to  obey.  I  do  not  recollect  that  even  a  look 
was  required  from  the  teacher  to  secure  good  behavior  for  the 
time  being.  Correct  deportment  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of 
habit.  The  examination  of  the  five  classes  of  one  hundred  and 
six  boys,  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  singing  and 
speaking,  was  exceedingly  prompt  and  satisfactory. 

'I'he  divi.sion  of  lime  during  the  winter,  has  been  nearly  as 
follows : — Rise  at  sunrise,  and  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock.  At- 
tend prayers  half  an  hour  after  rising,  and  before  going  to  bed. 
Attend  school  from  nine  to  twelve,  from  two  to  five,  and  from 
dark  till  prayer  time  ;  get  their  meals  and  play  the  rest  of  the 
lime,  except  a  class  of  boys  who  make  up  the  clothing  and 
shoes,  and  help  lo  do  the  house  work.  There  has  not  been 
mucl)  work  done,  out  of  doors,  during  the  winter  season.' 

'1'he  following,  are  his  remarks  respecting  the   dining  room. 
They  are  appropriate  and  judicious. 
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•The  dining  room  is  directly  under  the  schoolroom,  of  the 
same  dimensions,  t.  e.  about  .sixty  feet  by  thirtysix,  though  only 
nine  feet  in  height,  txxupying  the  whole  wing  in  the  first  story, 
lighted  by  nine  large  windows,  three  on  each  of  the  three 
sides,  and  therefore  sufficiently  well  lighted  and  aired. 

*  The  furniture,  and  the  arrangement  of  it  in  the  dining  room 
was  not  so  neat,  simple  and  uniform  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  give 
every  thing  the  appearance  and  beauty  of  order.  In  this  res- 
pect, it  does  not  appear  as  advantageously  as  the  schoolroom. 
Very  much  depends,  in  such  an  institution,  upon  the  fixtures 
and  furniture,  in  giving  the  appearance  of  order,  the  movement 
of  order,  and  the  favorable  result  of  order  in  forming  the  char- 
acter. Successive  rows  of  tables  of  the  same  height,  length 
and  color,  arranged  across  the  rooms  opposite  the  entrance, 
with  seats  on  one  side  only,  so  that  the  boys  should  all  face  the 
door,  with  a  space  to  move  up  and  down  in  the  centre  and  on 
each  side  the  wall,  would  add  very  much  to  the  order  and  beauty 
of  the  dining  room.' 

His  description  of  the  sleeping  room,  is  still  more  minute. 
We  bespeak  for  it  the  particular  attention  of  every  educator. 

*  T  he  sleeping  room  is  in  the  third  story,  directly  over  the 
schoolroom,  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  schoolroom  and 
dining  room,  sixty  feet  by  thirtysix,  and  as  high  as  the  school- 
room, occupying  the  whole  wing,  and  lighted  by  nine  large 
windows,  ttiree  on  each  of  the  three  sides,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 
That  it  was  not  cut  up  into  more  rooms  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
square,  like  many  public  buildings  for  similar  purposes,  and  thus 
ruined,  is  a  very  pleasant  circumstance. 

*  The  furniture  of  the  sleeping  room,  like  that  of  the  school- 
room, and  unlike  that  of  the  dining  room,  is  neat,  simple,  uniform 
and  convenient.  There  are  double  berths  arranged  back  to 
back,  two  in  height  and  in  direct  lines,  extending  from  west  to 
east,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  opppsite 
the  door,  is  the  Supervisor's  bed  ;  of  course  the  boys  are  ar- 
ranged on  his  right  hand  and  left  in  the  same  room,  and  were  it 
not  ibr  the  board  partitioii,  in  the  back  and  at  the  head  of  the 
berths,  which  are  solid,  he  would  have  complete  supervision  of 

all  the  boys  in  the  room.  ^     i_      j      i      i  j  u 

<  To  secure  this  important  advantage,  the  boards  should  be 
removed  between  the  berths,  except  so  far  as  they  are  necessary 
to  separate  and  support  the  beds,  and  Uien  the  whole  scene 
would  be  exposed  to  the  observation  of  the  Supervisor  from  his 
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bed ;  if  it  were  elevated  a  few  feet  from  where  it  now  stands,  he 
could  cast  his  eye  over  all  the  boys  in  the  room,  afler  they  had 
gone  to  bed.  It  is  better  to  prevent  mischief  by  watchfulness, 
than  to  cure  it  after  the  soul  is  polluted,  or  hazard  incurable 
evils  for  want  of  watchfulness  or  power  to  excuse  it.  These 
board  partitions,  as  they  now  are,  may  serve  as  a  screen  from 
observation  for  those  disposed  to  evil ;  they  are,  therefore,  worse 
than  useless.  With  this  single  alteration,  the  sleeping  room  and 
its  furniture  are  what  they  should  be  —  the  beds,  clothing  and 
covering  appeared  to  be  good.' 

This  may  be  the  appropriate  place  for  mentioning  a  few  more 
items  of  expenditure  at  the  institution,  made  out,  like  the  for- 
mer, as  the  visitor  states,  from  the  Superintendent's  Report. 

The  average  expense  of  fuel  has   been  five  cents  a  week  to 
each  boy,  taking  the   year   together  ;  expense   of  bedding,  two 
cents ;  furniture,  one  cent ;  soap,  one  and  a  half  cents  ;   use  of 
books,   two  cents ;  —  in   the  whole,  about  ninetyone   cents  a 
week  for  each  boy.     The   proceeds  of  the  farm,  however,  it  is 
estimated,  reduce  this   expense  to  about  twentynine  cents   a 
week.     There  is,  however,  another  item  to  be  considered.     This 
is  the  salary  and  board  of  the  officers  —  superintendent  and  fam- 
ily, schoolmaster,  two  hired  men,  three  hired  women,  one  tailor 
find  one  assistant —  which  adds  sixtyseven  cents  more  a  week  to 
each  boy's  expense ;  it  is  thus  made  to  amount  to  ninetysix 
cents  a  week.     The  Superintendent  thinks,  that  if  there    were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  it  would  reduce  the   expense  to 
fifty  cents.     The  produce  raised  on  the  farm,  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense  sixtytwo  cents   a   week   for    each   pupil,    consisted    of 
{lotatoes  to  the  value  of   three   hundred   and   thirtyeight   dol- 
lars ;  milk,  four  hundred  and  thirtysix  dollars  ;  barley,  two  hun- 
dred and   eight  dollars ;    cabbages,  one   hundred   and   thirty 
dollars  ;  corn,  fiftytwo  dollars ;  beets,  nineteen  dollars  twentyfive 
cents  ;  turnips,  twentysix  dollars ;  beef,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  dollars  ;  pork,  one  hundred  and  fortyfive  dollars. 

Of  the  play  ground,  we  have  the  following  description ; 
though  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cheerful  character  of 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  exercises,  renders  the  necessity 
a  large  amount  of  recreations  less  imperious. 

*  The  play-ground  of  the  Farm  School,  is  as  extensive  as  the 
island  — one  hundred  and  forty  acres —  where  the  l)oys  are  allow- 
ed no  other  restraint  than  to  do  no  mischief,  and  to  conduct  with 
propriety.  Very  seldom  is  there  any  occasion  for  punishment 
for  improper  words  or  actions. 

*  While  the  boys  are  at  play,  they  are  their  own  masters. 
The  monitor  on  the  play-ground  is  not  a  tale  bearer,  but  a  feith- 
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ful  witness,  and  is  regarded  so  by  his  companions,  who  dislike 
any  improper  conduct.  It  is  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the 
company  in  return  for  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  their  amuse- 
ments. They  have  a  beautiful  play  ground,  and  they  appear  to 
enjoy  it.' 

The  only  observations  made  by  this  visitor  in  regard  to  the 
MORAL  CONDUCT  of  the  school,  except  what  has  been  said,  inci- 
dentally, in  connection  with  the  subject  of  sleeping  rooms,  are 
the  following.  We  regret  that  his  remarks  are  so  brief,  on  a 
point  whose  importance,  we  are  sure,  cannot  be  overlooked  either 
by  the  Directors  or  Superintendent. 

*  The  moral  discipline  consists  in  morning  and  evening  prayers ; 
acknowledging  God  before  and  after  each  meal ;  sabbath  school 
instruction  in  the  forenoon,  and  public  worship  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sabbath  ;  and  a  steady  government  at  all  times,  based  on 
aflection  and  authority,  in  lavor  of  right.  The  proof  that  the 
moral  discipline  is  good,  is  the  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience 
and  good  behavior  of  the  boys.' 

On  the  whole,  the  account  of  the  institution  is  highly  gratify- 
ing; and  since  we  shall  be  compelled,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
to  resort,  in  some  instances,  to  nunneries  for  both  sexes,  we  re- 
joice that  we  can  present  to  our  readers  one  for  boys  as  unex- 
ceptionable as  the  Boston  Farm  School. 


VISIT  TO  BEUGGEN. 
BT   PROFESSOR    VINET,  OF    BASLE. 

In  a  former  article,  we  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  design 
and  general  plan  of  the  institution  for  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren and  of  teachers  at  Beuggen,  near  Basle.  It  is  an  object  of 
dee[i  interest  to  the  benevolent,  and  is  often  visited  by  the  friends 
of  humanity  in  Basle.  In  a  Swiss  journal  of  education,  we  find 
an  account  of  a  visit  of  Prof.  Vinet,  of  the  University  of  Basle, 
a  gentleman  distinguished  not  less  for  talents  and  literary  attain- 
ments, than  for  his  bold  and  able  defence  of  religious  liberty 
during  the  persecutions  which  took  place  in  Switzerland  some 
years  since.  The  following  extracts,  present  examples  of  the 
practical  application  of  principles  at  Beuggen,  which  will  inter- 
est every  teacher.  They  relate,  principally,  to  a  religious  service 
on  Sunday. 

We  entered  the  great  hall  (once  the  banqueting  hall  of  the 
Teutonic  knights)  and  found  about  one  hundred  persons  (twenty 
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of  whom  were  preparing  to  be  teachers,  and  about  eighty  child- 
ren of  both  sexes)  listening  to  Mr  Zeller,  who  was  explaining 
to  them  the  parable  of  the  rich  young  man  (Matt.  xix.  16 — 26.) 
lAsttning  is  not  the  word  —  conversing^  would  be  more  appro- 
priate —  for  there  is  not  a  proposition,  which,  in  the  mouth  of 
Mr  Zeller,  does  not  become  a  question.  The  attention  of  the 
children  is  kept  up  without  effort  or  artifice.  Their  reason,  their 
memory,  their  conscience,  are  alternately  appealed  to.  Some- 
times, the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  find  one  or  more  facts  in 
the  Bible,  similar  to  that  which  is  the  topic  of  remark  ;  more 
frequently  the  questions  are  addressed  to  the  consciences ;  and 
the  calm  and  simple  manner  of  replying,  shows  that  it  is  the 
conscience  which  answers.  The  art  of  Socrates,  of  drawing 
forth  the  ideas  from  the  mind,  must  be  familiar  to  the  teachers  ; 
for  the  correctness,  the  promptitude,  and  the  unanimity  of  the 
replies  was  beyond  what  could  be  expected.  I  was  often  occu- 
pied in  seeking  an  answer,  when  a  dozen  children  had  found 
and  given  it.  A  method,  which  produces  such  results,  must  be 
eminently  rational.  I  wish  our  institutions,  which  claim  the 
name  of  learned,  could  present  something  correspondent,  for 
they  are  yet  far  from  it. 

The  questions  were  addressed  to  all,  and  the  answers  came 
from  many  mouths  —  not  always  the  same  —  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  hall.  It  was  remarkable  that  there  was  no  ostentatious 
haste  in  replying  ;  serious  interest  in  the  subject  seemed  to  ab- 
sorb every  other  feeling. 

Our  arrival  in  the  midst  of  the  lesson,  disturbed  and  occupied 
no  one ;  the  attention  and  stillness  were  unvarying,  and  not  a 
trace  of  weariness  was  visible.  I  have  been  present  at  the  lessons 
of  distinguished  catechists ;  where  the  restlessness,  the  noise, 
and  the  tricks  of  the  children,  scarcely  allowed  me  to  attend. 
Here,  I  found  directly  the  contrary.  Another  circumstance 
struck  me  still  more.  The  teacher,  in  speaking  of  the  terror  of 
death  to  one  who  has  no  hope  beyond  it,  referred  and  pointed  to 
one  of  the  children,  who  had  been  dangerously  ill,  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  who  had  been  terrified  at  the  idea  of  dying.  His 
words  were  repeated  ;  the  interest  of  the  assembly  increased 
visibly ;  but  so  serious  was  it,  that  not  one  whisper  or  movement 
was  perceptible,  and  scarcely  an  eye  was  turned  toward  the 
child.  The  ideas  presented  seemed  to  me  as  just  as  the  ex- 
pressions were  simple  and  strong.  The  pure  gospel  formed 
the  basis,  alike  free  from  crude  dogmatism,  and  from  morality 
without  a  foundation  ;  embracing  redemption  and  its  conse- 
quences, faith  and  its  f^ruits  —  salvation  combined  with  holiness. 

Let  those  who  doubt  the  good  effect  of  such  instractioUi  look 
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at  this  mass  of  children,  most  of  whom  are  drawn,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  sinks  of  human  corruption,  colliected  on  the  highways, 
where  they  were  wandering  as  beggars,  or  reared  from  the  haunts 
of  crime.  Let  him  observe  their  decency,  their  good  manners^ 
their  open  and  cheerful  faces — their  seriousness,  without  con* 
straint  —  and  then  decide.  For  myself,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  for  many  years,  the  manners  of  students  in 
colleges  ;  and  I  should  thank  God  if  1  could  see  half  the  order 
and  propriety  of  demeanor  among  them,  which  I  witnessed  ia 
these  little  vagabond  beggars.  The  following  morning,  1  en- 
tered the  great  hall,  at  the  moment  of  my  departure,  and  the  les- 
sons were  not  yet  begun.  I  listened  at  the  door  before  opening 
it,  but  hearing  no  noise,  did  not  suspect  that  any  one  was  there. 
I  was  surprised,  on  entering,  to  find  twenty  children  there,  en- 
gaged in  looking  over  their  lessons  without  any  superintendence, 
and  yet  in  perfect  silence.  I  was  humbled,  in  thinking  of  other 
schools,  where  the  intervals  of  lessons  are  regularly  indicated 
by  noise  and  dust  and  quarrels.  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  most 
perfect  neatness  reigned  throughout  the  halls,  it  was  at  the 
sight  of  these  things,  that  the  venerable  Pestalozzi,  who  visited 
the  institution,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  exclaimed  —  *  Es 
herrscht  hier  ein  ungeheuerer  geist^^  sl  phrase,  which  scarcely  any 
other  language  can  translate  in  its  full  force,  but  which  is  best 
rendered ;  *  There  reigns  here  a  spirit  of  astonishing  (or  incon- 
ceivable) power.'  And  he  was  right.  It  is  the  spirit  of  God! 
Is  not  God  the  real  founder  —  the  real  director  —  of  institutions 
like  this  ?  and  ought  not  he  to  receive  all  the  praise  of  the  re- 
sults 7  It  is  this  thought,  which  prevents  my  saying  all  I  could 
wish  of  Mr  Zeller.  We  passed  an  hour  with  him,  however, 
which  I  shall  never  forget. 

I  was  much  gratified  to  find  his  judgment  confirming  what  I 
have  often  felt,  the  evils  of  praise  in  a  course  of  education.  He 
does  not  exclude  the  feeling  of  honor,  as  a  motive  to  good ;  but 
he  wishes  that  the  honor,  and  the  source  of  the  honor,  should 
be  placed  far  beyond  this  earth,  and  the  society  of  men.  He 
wishes  that  his  pupils  should  seek  to  be  honored  by  their  Crea- 
tor. *  This  desire,'  said  he,  *  involves  no  danger,  for  God  has 
respect  only  to  the  humble.'  Pestalozzi  disliked,  exceedingly, 
the  stimulus  of  emulation,  and  wished  to  substitute  for  it,  the 
interest  of  the  knowledge  acquired.  The  desire  of  making  pro- 
gress, the  consciousness  of  having  advanced,  he  believed  to  be 
a  sufficient  stimulus  for  a  child.  In  order  to  obtain  this  result, 
he  considered  it  only  necessary  to  teach  properly ;  that  the  whole 
secret  consists  in  having  good  methods  of  instruction ;  and  Mr 
Zeller  beheves  there  is  much  truth  in  this  opinion. 
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I  inquired,  if  this  stimulus  wo^ld  not  be  applicable  to  some 
sluggish  spirits.  Mr  Zcllcr  observed,tbat  there  were  very  few  who 
bad  not  some  other  feelings,  some  other  accessible  point,  which 
the  teacher  could  discover,  if  he  fully  understood  his  art.  ^  I 
was  much  humbled  by  my  own  failure,  in  one  instance'  said 
he.  'A  new  pupil  was  sent  to  us,  who  seemed  to  be  exceedingly 
stupid.  I  attempted  to  teach  him  the  first  five  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  but  without  success.  My  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  I  said,  "  My  poor  child  !  if,  with  all  this  trouble,  you  can- 
not learn  one  letter,  what  can  we  do  with  you  ?  We  shall  be  oblij7. 
ed  to  send  you  back  where  you  came  from."  The  child  wept 
profusely.  I  was  touched  with  pity,  and,  as  a  last  experi- 
ment, I  called  another  child  who  had  just  learned  the  alphabet. 
*  Come,  teach  your  companion  what  you  have  learned  !"  He 
was  more  patient  or  more  skilful  than  myself  ;  for,  in  three  days, 
the  poor  boy  came  to  me  and  repeated  the  whole  alphabet.' 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  praise,  Mr  Zeller  told  me  the  children 
themselves  had  given  him  a  lesson.  He  had  formerly  used  tab- 
lets, on  which  he  put  the  .good  and  bad  marks  of  the  boys. 
This  was  continued  until  several  children  came  and  begged  him 
not  to  give  them  any  more  good  marks,  for  they  found  it  was 
injurious  to  them.  It  was  also  the  custom,  to  let  the  boy  who 
had  answered  most  correctly,  go  above  his  companions.  He 
observed,  that  one  of  the  children  appeared  sad  when  he  went 
up,  and  happy  when  he  went  down.  He  asked  the  reason. 
'  it  is  not  good  for  me  to  go  up,'  said  the  child ;  '  and  it  is  not 
good  for  the  rest  to  go  below  me ;  but  it  does  them  no  harm  to 
gp  up.'  From  that  time,  this  custom  was  given  up.  That 
which  strikes  me  most  in  these  facts,  is,  the  apparent  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  sentiment,  and  of  a  habit  of  self-examination 
which  is  not  common  at  this  age.  I  wirh  that  some  of  those 
teachers  who  abuse  emulation  so  much,  because  they  are  obliged 
to  seek  from  without  the  power  which  they  have  not  within, 
could  have  heard  Mr  Zeller  illustrate  this  idea,  which  seems  to 
me  perfectly  correct.  There  are  two  things,  which  enable  the 
teacher  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  pupils  —  superior 
knowledge,  and  superior  energy.  The  last  is  more  rare  than 
the  first,  and  gives  greater  dignity.  Happy  are  those  who  want 
it,  if  they  can  temper  their  character  with  new  energy,  by  the 
influence  of  religion. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  there  was  '  a  farewell  assem- 
hltfy  to  take  leave  of  a  young  man  of  seventeen  years  of  age, 
who  was  about  to  go  away.  He  was  a  poor  beggar  boy,  taken 
out  of  his  misery  four  years  before,  and  placed  at  Beuggen,  by 
the  friend  who  accompanied  me.     He  now  promises  well,  and 
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is  about  to  enter  in  a  useful  employment.  The  children  sung  a 
hymn  very  correctly.  The  Inspector  (Mr  Zeller)  explained  a 
passage  of  the  Bible  in  his  ordinary  manner,  applying  it  partic- 
ularly to  the  young  man,  reminding  him  of  the  blessings  he  had 
received,  and  giving  him  counsel  for  his  future  course,  and 
praying  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  him.  We  then  witnessed 
the  supper  of  this  large  family,  which  was  accompanied  by  the 
usual  religious  services,  and  saw  the  children  retire,  two  and  two, 
singing  the  German  '  Good  night.'  I  have  nowhere  seen  so 
much  order  combined  with  so  little  stiffness,  so  much  regularity 
with  so  few  forms,  or  so  much  cf  the  true  life  of  religion,  as  at 
Beuggen. 


MISCELLANY. 


Paimart  Education  in  France. 

The  minister  of  education  in  Fraoce,  calls  aDDually  upon  the  general 
council  of  each  department  to  express  its  opinions  and  wishes  concerning 
the  state  of  the  schools  and  the  measures  of  the  government.  The 
reports  returned  to  the  minister  the  last  year,  present  some  encouraging 
features,  but  indicate,  in  general,  a  great  degree  of  apathy  on  this  sub- 
ject. Tiie  reriewer,  in  a  recent  journal,  observes, '  they  show  that  edu-. 
cation  Is  neither  understood  nor  appreciated.  Primary  instruction,'  be 
remarks,  *  is  the  future  hope  of  the  country  ;  it  is  the  seed  which  will 
produce  good  or  bad  fruits  —  a  deficient  or  an  abundant  harvest — ac- 
cording to  the  care  which  is  taken  in  preparing  and  sowing  it.  It  woald 
surprise  any  one  to  be  told,  that  mpre  than  half  the  cultivators  of 
France  paid  no  attention  either  to  the  choice  or  to  the  preparation  of 
the  seed  which  they  sowed.  Yet  this  is  the  fact  with  regard  to 
primary  instruction.'  Only  half  the  councils  of  the  department 
who  are  especially  charged  with  watching  over  the  state  of  instruc- 
tion, have  felt  sufficient  interest  to  express  a  thought  or  a  wish  on  tbe 
subject.  Some  suggestions,  however,  indicate  that  there  are  minds, 
in  some  degree  sensible  of  its  importance.  Three  departments  peti- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  the  great  monopoly  termed  '  the  University  of 
France,'  which,  under  the  Bourbons,  the  late  Abbe  Gregoire  observed 
to  us  was  'a  great  extinguisher,'*  and  demand  liberty  of  instruction  for 
all  persons  deemed  competent.  One  proposes  that  the  method  of  in- 
struction adopted  in  the  most  improved  countries  should  be  studied,  and 

*  *  L*uiuvMriite !  C*est  un  grand  •teignoir  !' 
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specially  the  schools  for  the  poor  in  Sivitzerland.  Two  councils  ex- 
press the  opinion,  that  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  should 
be  given  in  connection  with  primary  schools.  One,  profKises  the  em- 
ployment of  itinerant  instructers  for  districts  unable  to  support  regular 
■ehools.    Several,  propose  an  increase  of  pay  for  instructers. 

At  Marseilles,  the  schools  have  increased  in  number  from  two  hundred 
mud  seventeen  to  two  hundred  and  sixtyseven  since  1839,  and  a  school 
for  adults  h^  been  established,  which  is  attended  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  workmen.  In  another  department,  near  the  Pyrenees,  the  schools 
hmve  diminished  in  three  years,  from  one  hundred  and  eightyeight  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  four. 

The  method  of  mutual  instruction,  has  been  regarded  with  hostility 
by  the  bigoted  part  of  the  population,  as  a  fruit  and  source  of  heresy  ; 
and  this  feeling  often  extends  to  pupils  of  other  schools.  In  two  instan- 
ces, in  one  department,  the  pupils  of  the  school  of  mutual  instruction 
were  attacked  by  those  who  attended  the  schools  of  the  Catholics,  one 
of  whom  was  ladly  bruised  and  had  an  arm  broken,  and  another  killed, 
•imply  from  the  hatred  inspired  by  fanaticism. 

Education  of  Teachers  in  France. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  while  the  actual  state  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  France  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  many  other  countries,  meas- 
ures had  been  adopted  which  would  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  its 
improvement,  such  as  the  appointment  of  public  officers  paid  for  devot- 
ing their  whole  attention  to  this  subject,  the  examination  of  elementary 
books,  and  especially  a  careful  provision  for  the  education  and  exami- 
nation of  future  instructers.  These  measures  are  far  from  being 
completed  or  extended  as  the  state  of  France  requires ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  a  firm  foundation  will  be  laid  for  a  complete  build- 
ing, and  that  labor  will  not  be  wasted,  as  it  too  oflen  is  in  our  own 
country,  by  erecting  a  loHy  fabric,  which  falls  with  the  first  shock,  or 
the  first  period  of  neglect,  for  want  of  a  broad  basis.  The  number  of 
normal  schools  in  France  is  increasing.  The  importance  of  schools  for 
female  teachers  is  felt ;  and,  above  all,  great  care  is  taken  to  admit  none 
to  this  office  who  are  not  qualified.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  we  may 
state,  that  at  a  recent  examination  of  teachers,  sixtytwo  candidates  for 
teaching  primary  schools  were  examined,  of  whom  fortysix  were  reject- 
ad,  and  only  sixteen  admitted  to  tearh.  Of  these,  twentytwo  were 
rejected  for  writing  imperfectly  from  dictation,  and  fifteen  for  ignorance 
of  arithmetic.  Of  thirteen  candidates  for  secondary  schools,  eleven 
were  rejected  and  two  withdrew.  Care  is  also  taken  to  invest  the  office 
with  honor,  by  the  manner  of  receiving  those  who  are  admitted.  Twen- 
tyeight  teachers,  who  had  sustained  the  examination  at  Paris,  were  in- 
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Tested  with  office  before  a  large  and  brilliant  assembly,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  (City  Hall.)  An  address  was  delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Instruction,  and  a  reply  given  by  one  of  the  teachers,  in 
which  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  office  was  developed.  The 
meeting  was  closed  by  vocal  music,  sung  by  three  hundred  pupils  of  the 
common  school. 

r 

Education  in  Africa. 

A  society  has  recently  been  formed,  entlded  '  The  American  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Elducation  in  Africa,  of  which  Reuben  D.  Turner, 
of  Virginia,  is  Corresponding  Secretary.  Its  ultimate  object  is  to  eictend 
the  blessings  of  christian  education  to  the  benighted  millions  of  Africa. 
Their  tirst  step,  however,  will  be  to  encourage  elementary  education. 
It  is  proposed  to  commence  with  several  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
that  are  most  needed,  and  to  establish  departments. — 1.  For  Agriculture. 
3.  For  Mechanics.  3.  For  Grammar,  Geography  and  Arithmetic,  and 
Comm  'rce  and  Navigation.  Over  these  departments  it  is  intended  to 
place  practical  and  well  qualified  professors  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  farmer 
for  the  first ;  two  or  more  mechanics,  as  a  shoemaker,  blachsmith  and 
hatter,  for  the  second  ;  and  educated  and  scientific  teachers,  with  a  car- 
penter and  boat  builder  over  the  third  and  fourth. 

It  is  also  intended  to  associate  with  this  scheme,  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  society,  common  and  Sabbath  schools  ;  and  as 
the  enterprise  advances,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  will  justify  it, 
to  introduce  the  higher  branches  of  education.  Another  object  is  to 
raise  up  and  qualify  teachers  of  common  schools.  All  these  institutions 
and  schools,  with  the  necessary  buildings  and  improvements  to  be  under 
the  superintendence  and  care  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  United 
States.  A  Board  of  this  kind,  embracing  friends  of  education  from  sev- 
eral of  the  various  States,  has  already  been  appointed,  and  we  wish  the 
most  complete  success  to  the  whole  scheme.  Should  it  succeed,  it  will 
do  more  to  abolish  completely  the  slave  trade,  than  any  other  measure 
of  the  kind  which  has  been  suggested. 

Morrison  Education  Society  in  China. 

We  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  existence  of  this  society.  A  late 
Chinese  Repository  enables  us  to  be  more  particular. 

This  society  was  first  proposed,  not  long  after  the  death  of  the  Rer. 
Dr  Robert  Moi'rison,  whose  character  and  labors  in  the  <  Celestial  Em- 
pire,' are  well  known  and  appreciated.  A  paper,  stating  the  object 
which  it  was  designed  to  accomplish,  having  been  circulated  among'the 
friends  of  Chinese  improvement,  at  Canton,  and  $4860  collected  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  complete  organization  of  the 
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Society ;  «nd  in  September,  18S6,  a  ConBtitution  was  adopted.  Tbe 
fhnds  of  the  Society  now  amount  to  $6977 ;  besides  which,  they  have  a 
library  of  1 500  volumes. 

The  object  of  this  Institution,  is  to  establish  and  support  schools  id 
China,  in  which  native  youth  shall  be  taught,  in  connection  with  their 
own,  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  through  this  medium^ 
to  bring  within  their  reach  all  the  varied  learoiog  of  the  western  world. 
One  of  the  By-laws  says,  children  of  any  age,  of  either  sex,  and  in  or 
out  of  China,  may  be  received  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  ;  but 
wherever  practicable,  young  children,  six,  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  will 
be  preferred.  The  by-laws  of  the  Society  say,  that  the  school  books  for 
teaching  the  children  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other 
■eiences,  shall  always  be  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  both  in  the  En- 
glish and  Chinese  languages ;  and  the  Bible  is  to  be  studied  in  all  the 
schools.  Teachers  may  be  either  native  Chinese,  or  Europeans  or 
Americans. 

TsicHEas'  Sbminaet,  Pltmouth,  N.  H. 

We  learn,  that  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  so  long  known  as  the  Principal  of  the 
Teachers'  Seminary,  at  Andover,  in  this  State,  is  about  to  take  charge 
of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  at  Plymouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  to  be  as- 
gisted  by  other  experienced  teachers.  A  course  of  Fifty  Lectures  on 
the  Art  of  Teaching  is  to  be  given  during  the  summer  and  fall  terms. 

BuppALo  BoiaDJNO  School. 

A  school  with  this  name,  has  been  recently  established  at  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  on  large  and  liberal  views,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  an  opinion 
fhmi  the  principles  set  forth  in  connection  with  the  printed  catalogue  of 
the  officers  and  pupils.  One  thing,  at  least,  ispromiied  ;  which  is,  that 
moral  and  physical  education  shall  receive  a  due  share  of  attention.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  prospectus  of  the  school :  time,  alone,  will  test  its 
practical  value . 

Education  in  the  '  CoRNsa.' 

The  following,  is  extracted  from  <  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes,'  jtublished  by  Messrs  Harpers,  of  N.  Y 
Mr  Uaynes'  father  was  an  African,  but  his  mother  was  a  Now  Eogland- 
er.  Mr  H.  was  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  and  of  uncommon  useful- 
Bets. 

The  remark  has  been  a  thousand  times  repeated,  that  <  Lemuel  Haynee 
got  hU  education  in  the  ehimney-comer.*  This  is  literally  true.  It  is 
well  known,  that  chimneys  among  the  early  settlers  on  the  western  hills 
IB  New  England  were  of  a  peculiar  structure.    They  were  built  of 
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huge  Btones,  with  a  broad  base,  occupying  at  least  one  thiixl  of  the  ground 
corered  by  the  building.  The  fireplace  seems  to  have  received  its  form 
either  with  reference  to  its  consuming  the  greatest  quantity  of  fuel,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  kind  of  sitti  ig-room  for  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Hence  the  fireplace  was  nearly  eight  feet  between 
the  side^,  and  a  full  yard  in  depth.  In  one  extreme  was  the  oven,  and 
in  front  of  it  was  the  long  square  block,  which  would  comfortably  seat 
the  children,  one,  two,  or  three  in  number,  as  the  case  might  require. 

Such  was  the  'chimney-corner'  where  Lemuel  Haynes,  in  his  child- 
hood, laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  usefulness.  While  his  mates 
were  sporting  in  the  streets  and  even  round  the  door,  you  might  see  him 
sitting  on  his  block  with  his  book  in  his  hand.  Evening  afler  evening, 
he  plied  his  studies  by  firelight,  having  the  preceding  day  laid  in  a  store 
of  pine  knots  and  other  combustibles  for  the  purpose.  The  luxury  of 
a  candle  he  rarely  enjoyed.  Here,  he  studied  his  spelling-book  and 
psalter  till  he  had  literally  devoured  them.  He  studied  the  Bible  till  be 
could  produce  by  memory  most  of  the  texts  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  essential  doctrines  of  grace ;  and  could  also  refer,  with  nearly  infal- 
lible accuracy,  to  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse  where  they  might  be 
found.  At  length,  he  procured  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  was 
soon  able  to  repeat  large  portions  of  it,  together  with  a  great  part  of 
Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns. 

All  this  and  much  more  he  accomplished  on  his  block,  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  by  firelight.  At  the  same  time,  no  boy  in  the  neighborhood  per- 
formed a  greater  amount  of  manual  labor.  Bound  by  indenture  as  a 
servant,  he  was  obliged  to  labor  hanl  through  the  day,  so  that  the  hours 
of  the  evening  and  the  twilight  of  the  morning,  were  his  only  time  for 
mental  improvement. 

And  yet  he  had  a  system.  '/  make  it  my  rti/e,'  said  he,  <  to  know 
something  more  every  night  than  I  knew  in  the  morning,* 

Imfaht  Schools. 

The  following  information,  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  a  more 
extended  article  inserted  at  page  358.  It  is  extracted  from  the  Sunday 
School  Journal. 

On  the  22d  of  February  of  last  year,  an  institution  was  formed  in 
London  under  the  name  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  So- 
ciety for  *  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  infant  school  system, 
on  christian  principles,  not  only  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  but  in 
every  part  of  the  world.'  The  great  object  of  the  Society,  is  the  pre- 
paration and  due  training  of  pious  and  competent  teachers.  On  the 
first  of  June,  a  house  in  Southampton  street,  IMoomsbury,  was  opened 
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for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  upw^trd  of  thirty  teaehen  have  beea 
since  trained  and  placed  in  charge  of  infant  schools. 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  iw  Tenressee. 

This  Society  was  formed  at  Nashville  about  a  year  ago.  A  course  of 
lectures  projected  for  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring,  was  only  in  part 
delivered.  One  of  these  lectures,  given  April  16,  by  Nathaniel  Cross, 
we  have  seen.    It  was  on  Common  Schools. 

Mr  Cross  first  endeavors  to  prove  that  a  system  of  popular  instruction 
in  Tennessee  is  greatly  needed  ;  that  it  is  needed  immediately,  and  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  delay  ;  and  that  the  present  fund  possessed  by  the 
State  is  suflicient  to  begin  with.  We  see  not  how  any  one  can  resist 
the  force  of  his  arguments.  They  appear  to  us  entirely  conclusive. 
He  next  proceeds  to  show  what  sort  of  a  system  of  instruction  is  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  times: 

This  would  consist,  principally,  in  two  orders  of  seminaries  ;  first, 
common  or  elementary  schools  for  all  children  between  six  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  ;  and  secondly,  three  well  endowed  Teachers'  Seminaries; 
one  for  each  grand  division  of  Tennessee.  The  individuals  educated 
gratuitously  at  each  of  these  seminaries,  to  be  bound  to  devote  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  teaching  within  the  State.  Mr  C.  also  wishes  that 
two  thirds  of  the  surplus  revenue  for  Tennessee,  might  be  applied  in 
forming  another  branch  of  the  same  grand  'scheme  for  the  difiTusion  of 
knowledge,  in  the  endowment  of  a  University  for  the  State,  and  an 
academy  for  each  county,  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale.  But  this  he  does 
not  consider  like  the  first,  indispensable. 

We  are  glad  to  see  our  wisest  and  ablest  men,  everywhere,  directing 
their  attention  and  the  public  mind  to  this  great  subject.  It  is  one  which 
18  worthy  the  efforts  of  the  noblest  patriots,  the  wisest  philanthropists, 
and  the  purest  Christians. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Ltceum. 

The  Lyceum  celebrated  their  anniversary  this  year  at  Philadelphia, 
commencing  on  the  5th  inst.  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  G.  W. 
Ridgley,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  Vice  PrcsidentF.  Several  active 
and  very  succesHfuI  lyccums  of  that  city  were  represented  by  numerous 
delegateF,  and  these,  with  others  from  vorious  associations  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  different  States,  and  several  hundreds  of  inhabitants,  form- 
ed large  audiences. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  gloom  which  pervaded  the  country  to  so 
great  an  extent,  it  wns  very  gratifying  to  meet  with  friends  of  knowledge 
who  had  been  en^^aged  in  the  cultivation  of  minds  in  different  parts  of 
the  Union,  assembled  to  communicate  the  favorable  results  of  experi- 
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ments,'  to  devise  new  plans  of  usefulness,  and  to  encourage  each  other 
to  proceed  with  redoubled  zeal.  Delegates  presented  themselves  from 
pew  lyceums  ;  and  informal  ion  was  given  of  operations  carried  on  by 
advocates  of  lyceuros  and  schools,  in  districts  not  before  reported  from. 

The  following,  was  the  most  important  of  the  questions  discussed  at 
the  meeting  :  *  what  principles  should  be  regarded  by  a  State,  in  the 
appropriation  of  its  share  of  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  ?'  A  Lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr  Espy,  on  *  Storms  ;* 
and  others  on  the  improvement  of  common  education  in  New  York,  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  &c. 

Exertions  will  be  made  to  publish  some  of  the  transactions  of  the 
society.  They  were  of  so  varied  a  character,  that  it  is  impessible  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  them  in  a  brief  notice  like  this. 

The  result  of  this  first  experiment  in  holding  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  Lyceum  out  of  New  York,  will  perhaps  lead  to  the  holding  of  an 
extra  meeting  at  Washington,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months*  The  society  have  been  laboring  for  several  years  to  proeafe 
the  establishment  of  an  uniform  system  of  meteorological  ol)servations 
throughout  the  Union  ;  and  this  subject  they  will  pursue,  having  favor- 
able prospects  of  success. 

The  former  officers  of  the  American  Lyceum,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  re-elected. 
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Tub  Lectures  Delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  in  Boston,  August,  1836,  including  the  Journal  of 
Proceedings,  and  a  List  of  the  Officers.  Published  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Board  of  Censors.  Boston  :  American  Stationers 
Company.     1837.     8vo.  pp.  184. 

Besides  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
^Directors,  this  volume  contains  eight  of  the  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Seventh  Annual  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  viz. 
On  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  by  S.  G.  Howe  ;  on  Thorough  Teach- 
ing, by  Wm.  H.  Brooks  ;  on  *  The  House  I  Live  In,'  by  Wm.  A.  Atcott ; 
on  the  Incitements  to  Moral  and  Intellectual  Well-doing,  by  J.  Henshaw 
Belcher  ;  on  the  Duties  of  Female  Teachers  of  Common  Schools,  by 
D.Kimball ;  on  the  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Elocution  in  Schools,  by 
T.  D.  P.  Stone  ;  on  the  Influence  of  Intellectual  Action  on  Civilization, 
by  H.  R.  Cleaveland  ;  and  on  School  Discipline,  by  S.  R.  Hall. 

This  volume  comes  forth,  like  its  predecessors,  in  a  neat  dress,  and  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  teacher.    In  commending  it  to  public  no- 
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tiee,' however,  we  write  with  bo  pleasing  anticipationB.  Why  is  it,  that 
among  our  thousands  of  teachers — to  say  nothing  of  parents  —  only  a 
few  hundreds  can  be  found  ready  to  purchase  these  invaluable  volumeS| 
the  results,  as  they  are,  of  so  much  experience  ?  The  fact  we  complain 
of,  is  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to  New  England  ;  for  the  sale  of  the  Journal 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Western  Institute  and  College  of  Professional 
Teachers,  a  similar  work  of  great  value,  has  been  about  as  limited. 
There  is  something,  which,  to  us,  is  very  mysterious  in  this  matter. 
Nearly  every  teacher  and  parent  is  forward  enough  to  speak  well  of 
education  and  of  works  on  education,  and  of  the  importance  of  diffusing 
the  latter  ;  and  yet  scarcely  an  individual  of  either  class  will  take  pains 
to  buy  a  book,  or  take  a  periodical  on  the  subject ;  unless  it  is  some 
high  wrought,  or  extravagant,  or  itery  cheap  thing.  The  work  which 
now  records  this  lamentable  fact  was  more  than  ten  years  struggling  for 
independent  existence ;  and  even  now  btU  lives.  But  wherefore  all 
this  ?  is  the  puzzle. 

Now  we  do  not  undertake  to  solve  this  puzzle.  We  can  only  say,  as 
W6  always  have  said,  that  the  volumes,  which  are  yearly  issued  by  the 
Institute,  ought  to  be  in  every  teacher's  library,  and  be  studied.  We 
cannot  make  them  buy  them  or  read  them,  if  we  would.  People  will, 
of  course,  buy  and  read  what  they  please,  whether  of  the  solid  or  the 
trifling,  whether  of  the  valuable  or  the  pernicious. 

The  only  drawback,  which  we  perceive  on  the  excellency  of  this 
beautiful  volume  is  in  regard  to  the  Journal  of  Proceedings.  There  is 
an  omission  —  whether  by  accident  or  intention  we  know  not  —  of 
aome  things  not  by  any  ipeans  secondary  in  importance  to  those  which 
are  inserted. 

The  Reader's  Guide,  Containing  a  Notice  of  the  Elementary 
Sounds  in  the  English  Language  ;  Instructions  for  Reading  both 
Prose  and  Verse,  with  numerous  Examples  for  Recitation,  and  Les- 
sons for  Practice.  By  John  Hall,  Principal  of  the  Ellington  School. 
Second  Edition.  Hartford :  Canfield  &  Robins.  1837.  12mo. 
pp.  333. 

This  work  is  in  four  parts.  Part  1.  contains  an  analysis  of  all  the 
simple  sounds  in  the  English  language,  with  remarks  on  accent,  faulty 
utterance,  and  words  and  phrases  of  difficult  pronounciation.  Part  II. 
treats  of  Phrases,  Inflections,  Cadence,  Interrogative  Sentences  and  Eu- 
phosis.  Part  III.  is  Prosody,  which  the  author  thinks  more  properly 
belong  to  class  books  for  reading,  than  to  manuals  of  grammar.  Part 
IV.,  or  nearly  threefourths  of  the  work,  consists  of  Lessons  in  Prose 
and  Poetry  for  exercise. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  which  is  truly  praiseworthy.  Though 
Mr  H.  rejects  the  idea  of  taking  into  consideration  his  personal  ez|)eri- 
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ence  as  a  teacher,  in  deciding  on  its  merits,  yet  we  think  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  those  who  know  him  not  to  do  so.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
book  has  other  merits.  The  style,  and  length,  and  spirit,  and  moral  tone 
and  tendency  of  the  selections,  are  just  what,  in  our  yiew,  they  should 
be  ;  and  if  as  the  author  insists,  in  his  Preface,  it  is  idle  to  think  of  pro- 
viding separate  reading  books  for  the  different  grades  of  readers,  abo¥e 
those  who  call  their  words  with  fluency,  we  do  not  know  that  a  class 
book  has  appeared,  better  adapted  to  this  purpose.  On  this  latter 
point,  however,  we  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  principles.  Our  own 
experience  —  for  to  it  we  cannot  refrain  from  appealing  —  leads  us  to  a 
very  different  conclusion.  We  think  variety,  even  of  text  book»,u»efid 
to  the  same  class,  in  almost  any  branch  whatever ;  but  in  reading  booka, 
especially  for  pupils  at  different  stages  of  their  progress,  we  regard  it 
as  almost  indispetuable. 

On  one  point,  however,  we  think  the  system  of  Mr  H.  quite  objeo- 
tionable.  We  allude  to  the  plan  of  designating,  in  the  exercises,  the 
proper  inflections.  It  seems  to  us  too  arbitrary.  For  a  single  lessoDi 
or  for  one  or  two  or  even  half  a  dozen  lessons,  the  marks  may  be  useful. 
Further  than  this  we  would  not  go.  Some  have  had  doubts  of  the 
utility  of  the  numerous  pauses  and  other  marks,  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  most  if  not  all  our  English  composition.  -  They  certainly  aid 
in  determining  the  senKe,  hut  we  are  much  mistaken  if  they  do  not  tend 
to  render  the  young  reader's  inrrfuriuauccs,  at  achool,  stiff  and  mechan- 
ical. Yet  when  we  come  to  add  to  these,  the  rising,  the  falling  and  the 
circumflex  inflections,  is  there  not  danger  that  we  shall  embarrass  and 
confound  him  ? 

The  Clerk's  Gdidb,  or  Commercial  Correspondence  ;  Com- 
prising Letters  of  Business,  Forms  of  Bills,  Invoices,  Account 
Sales,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Advice  to  Young  Tradesmen, 
and  Shopkeepers,  Eqnation  of  Payments,  Commercial  Terms,  d&e. 
By  B.  F.  FosTBR,  Author  of  a  '  Treatise  on  Book  Keeping,' '  Ele- 
mentary Copy  Books,'  &c.  Boston :  Perkins  &,  Marvin.  12mo. 
pp.  251. 

The  author  of  this  work,  expresses  the  hope,  that  it  will  not  only  be 
useful  to  clerks,  young  tradesmen,  and  merchants,  but  to  others.  He 
says,  that  if  it  were  <  adopted  in  our  higher  schools  and  academies  as 
a  text  book,  and  copied  by  the  pupils,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  give 
them  an  insight  into  the  business  of  the  counting  house,  and  to  impart 
a  knowledge  of  the  phraseology  and  technicalities  peculiar  to  mercan- 
tile correspondence.'  We  believe  so ;  and  we  believe,  too,  that  the 
time  of  the  pupils  would  be  more  profitably  employed  in  transcribing 
these  letters  than  in  writing  scraps  of  poetry,  as  specimens  of  improve- 
ment in  penmanship ;  though  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  for  the  pur- 
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poM  last  mentioned,  the  ingenious  teacher  will  be  likely  to  devise  a  way 
■till  '  more  excellent.' 

Ue  is  very  little  acquainted  with  the  correspondeoce  of  mercantile 
men,  or  grossly  ignorant  himself,  who  has  not  been  a  hundred  times 
pained  at  the  mistakes  and  misapprehensions  which  have  arisen,  and 
the  losses  which  have  been  sustained  for  want  of  just  such  information 
as  it  is  the  object  of  the  work  before  us  to  communicate.  We  are  con- 
fident, that  while  the  thousands  of  young  men  in  our  schools  would  be 
benefited  by  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  correct  business, 
no  loss  would  be  sustained  by  any.  There  is  no  man  in  the  community 
whose  profession  or  occupation  is  at  ever  so  great  a  remove  from  com- 
mercial pursuits,  *  who,  by  copying  the  letters  in  a  fair,  neat,  running 
hand,'  may  not  do  much  towards  attaining  a  correct,  <  easy  style  of  cor- 
respondence. '  We  scarcely  know  how  it  is  ;  but  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  accounts,  and  names  and  dates,  into  a  pupil's  correspondence, 
does  more  to  perfect  him  in  this  useful  branch  than  almost  anything 
else ;  and  we  might  add  too,  does  more,  in  the  same  time,  than  any- 
thing else,  to  improve  his  handwriting. 

Our  young  men  come  from  our  schools,  excellent  as  many  of  these 
■chools  are,  so  poorly  adapted  to  the  demands  of  practical  life,  in  any 
of  its  departments,  that  we  have  sometimes  been  almost  disposed  to 
join  the  honest,  good-natured  but  unlettered  Dutchman,  and  say,  that 
*  schools  do  no  good.*  However,  it  is  not  necessarily  \fio,  ,  Nor  is  this 
the  actual  result.  Our  schools,  high  and  low  —  from  the  infant  school 
to  the  university — are  the  pride  of  our  country  ;  and  he  who  denoun- 
ces any  class  of  them  knows  not  what  he  does.  But  it  would  certainly 
be  a  great  improvement,  conld  means  be  devised  to  make  them  bear 
more  directly  upon  the  wants  of  practical  life ;  and  therefore  it  is,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  that  we  hail  the  feeblest  effort  to  remove,  in  this  res« 
pect,  existing  abuses.  As  a  remedy  in  part,  we  regard  Foster^s  Clerk's 
Guide  as  singularly  and  happily  adapted  ;  and  we  hope  its  appearance 
will  be  extensively  welcomed. 

A  Concise  Treatise  on  Commercial  Book-Kebping,  Eluci- 
dating the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Doable  Entry,  and  the  Mod- 
ern Methods  of  Arranging  Merchants'  Accounts.  By  B.  F.  Fos- 
ter. Second  Edition.  Boston  :  Perkins  d&  Mar  fin.  1837.  8ro. 
pp.  200. 

The  reply  of  an  ancient  philosopher  has  been  often  and  justly  admired 
who,  when  asked  in  what  it  was  fit  that  a  boy  should  be  instructed,  rer 
plied,  *  In  those  things  which  he  will  need  to  practise  when  he  is  a  man.' 
This  principle  has,  undoubtedly,  been  sometimes  perverted  to  the  de- 
fence of  a  narrow  system  of  utility  in  education  —  a  system  in  which 
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the  cultiTation  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  is  neglected,  as  afford- 
ing no  immediate  pecuniary  returns.  The  essential  elements  of  a  use- 
ful education  will,  indeed,  be  estimated  differently,  according  to  the 
intellectual  character,  and  the  peculiar  habits  and  pursuits  of  those  by 
whom  the  term  is  employed.  To  a  commercial  community,  whatever 
adds  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  merchant  will  be  viewed  as  pecu- 
liarly practical,  while  among  a  manufacturing  or  an  agricultural  people^ 
the  same  character  will  be  ascribed  to  everything  which  tends  to  qualify 
young  men  to  engage  advantageously  in  these  employments. 

The/e  are,  however,  some  branches  of  education,  which,  by  common 
consent,  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  accounted  alike  useful  and  indiB- 
pensable  to  all  men,  whatever  may  be  their  profession  or  pursuit.  Such| 
for  instance,  are  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  common  arithmetic, 
and  the  elements  of  geography.  To  impart  a  knowledge  of  these 
branches  is  the  great  purpose  for  which  the  common  school  system  of 
this  country  was  established,  and  this,  so  far  as  intellectual  education  \g 
concerned,  must  ever  continue  to  be  its  leading  object. 

Among  those  branches  which  are  second  only  in  importance  to  tboie 
above  enumerated,  and  which  ought,  consequently,  to  be  engraAed  upon 
the  common  school  system  wherever  circumstances  will  permit  its  en- 
largement, must,  without  doubt,  be  reckoned  the  art  of  Book-Keeping. 
In  its  simplest  form,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  inferior  in  importance,  to  the 
branches  before  specified,  for  who  is  there,  who  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
whether  it  be  longer  or  shorter,  has  no  occasion  to  record  for  memoiy 
his  dealings  with  others  ?  In  its  more  abstruse  principles  and  higher 
applications  to  the  complicated  afifairv  of  the  merchant  and  the  manu- 
facturer, if  the  number  who  have  occasion  to  practice  it  is  less,  it  is 
still,  of  very  great  importance  ;  and  the  necessity  of  some  knowledge 
of  it  as  a  qualification  of  those  who  aspire  to  eminence  in  any  branch 
of  business  is  sufficiently  obvious.  We  anticipate,  therefore,  with  con- 
fidence, that  the  time  will  come,  when  the  elements  of  this  art  will  be 
taught  in  all  our  common  schools,  and  when,  in  our  higher  seminaries, 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  system  will  be  generally  acquired. 

To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter  purpose,  the  treatise  of 
Mr  Foster  appears  to  us  exceedingly  well  adapted.  It  contains,  besides 
the  necessary  forms  and  entries,  which  are  very  plain  and  intelligible, 
full  and  clear  explanations  of  the  mode  of  keeping  books,  according  to 
the  most  approved  system.  In  the  publication  of  such  a  work,  Mr  Fos- 
ter has  done  a  very  important  service  to  the  public,  and  the  rapid  sale 
of  the  first  edition  is  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held 
by  the  mercantile  community. 


SOWING   SEED. 

Famished  for  the  Annals  of  Edncatioo,  by  Lowell  Masoit,  Professor  in  die 

Boston  Academy  of  Music. 
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1.  Now,  my  seed,  thy  grave  is  made,    In  thy  silent  chamber  laid,  Thou  may'sl 
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light   •    ly  ;      May  the  sun  his  radiance  lend,  And  the 
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dews  of  heaven  descend      On  thy    pil    •    low       night   •   ly. 
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Conldst  thou  speak,  thou  gentle  one, 
Conldst  thou  feel  what  I  have  done. 

Thou  wouldst  whisper,  weeping ; 
Ah,  green  earth  and  bright  blue  skies 
Never  more  may  greet  my  eyes, 

AH  in  dfiurkness  sleeping ! 


Yet  sleep  on,  thou  seedling  dear, 
Sweetly  sleep,  nor  dream  of  fear. 

Soon,  from  slumber  waking. 
Once  again  shalt  thou  behold 
Morning  sunlight  bright  as  gold, 

O'er  3ie  green  earth  breaking. 


I  at  last  must  sink  like  thee. 
Hands  of  love  shall  burv  me, 

Heaping  cold  earth  o'er  me ; 
But  when  God  from  yonder  skies 
Bids  the  slumbering  dead  arise, 

I  shall  wake  to  glory. 
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POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  SWEDEN.* 

Education  in  Sweden  may  be  divided  into  three  diflerent 
classes,  viz.,  Ist,  General  education — '2e/,  General  scientific  crf- 
ucation — 3d,  Private  education  in  different  objects  oj  industry. 
The  first  mentioned  are  the  schools  in  which  children  receive 
the  first  rudiments  of  education.  I'he  second  is  divided  into 
grammar  schools  and  universities.  1^he  third  consists  in  acad- 
emies, the  aim  of  which  is  a  practical  knowledge,  as  far  as  re- 
gards private  or  public  occupations  and  business,  in  which  the 
aid  of  the  sciences  may  be  required. 

The  first  class  of  schools  is  properly  only  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  carry  on  various  trades,  and  whose  aim  is  to  attain 
that  general  knowledge,  which,  next  to  the  study  of  religion,  is 
requisite  and  useful  in  business,  where  a  higher  degree  of  culti- 
vation is  not  wanted.  The  diflerent  studies  here  imparted  are 
those  of  the  Christian  religion,  writing,  Swedish  grammar,  math- 
ematics, history,  and  geography. 

The  grammar  schools,  again,  are  to  prepare  the  rising  gener- 
ation for  a  higher  degree  of  scientific  learning,  by  which  ihey 
may  be  admitted  into  civil  offices;  but  they  must,  liowever,  be 
publicly  examined  at  some  of  the  principal  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try. These  schools  are  divided  into  three  sections,  viz.,  gram" 
mar  schools  (in  the  more  limited  sense,)  seminaries,  and  univer' 
sitifs.  In  the  first  of  these  the  studies  are,  the  Christian  religion, 
writing,  Swedish  grammar,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  theolo- 
gy, mathematics,  history,  geography,  and  some  superficial  knowl- 

*  Thin  is  part  bf  artirln  ori^iniilly  intendrd  for  the  Americnn  Lvceum,  and 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  American  Muntlily  Magnzine  V^  e  believe  it  will  be 
found  an  article  of  more  than  ordinary  iiiterefit,  eMfi«'ciR]|\  when  it  is  known 
that  it  waa  written  by  Mr  C.  D.  Arfwedson,  a  native  Swede 
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edge  of  natural  history.  In  the  seminary  the  same  studies  are 
continued,  with  the  addition  of  philosophy,  physics,  and  the 
French  and  German  languages. 

As  the  university  is  the  principnl  scat  of  learning  in  the  coun- 
try, it  has  been  considered  pro[)er  to  fix  the  quantity  of  knowl- 
edge required  of  every  student  at  his  entrance  in  the  university, 
viz.,  1st,  In  divinity,  to  comprehend  and  explain  the  book  on 
theology,  used  in  all  the  schools.  2d,  In  the  history  of  the 
church,  to  explain  the  compendium  used  at  the  sjminary.  3d, 
In  Latin,  to  translate  correctly  the  Classic  authors  read  at  the 
seminary,  to  write  the  Latin  tongue  tolerably  well,  and  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  4th,  In 
Greek,  to  translate  according  to  grammatical  rules,  into  Swed- 
ish and  Latin,  parts  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  profane 
authors,  which  have  been  read  at  the  seminary.  6th,  In  He- 
^brew,  to  explain  at  least  the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis.  6th, 
In  mathematics,  to  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  geometry,  according  to  the  1st,  5th,  6th,  and  llth  books  of 
Euclid,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  7th,  In  phil- 
osophy, a  clear  idea  of  logic,  and  besides,  to  know  all  the  dif- 
ferent elementary  principles  of  philosophy  studied  at  the  sem- 
inary. 8th,  In  history,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Swedish 
from  the  earliest  periods,  and  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  as  far  as  the  middle  age,  and  the  principal  epochs  of 
modern  history.  9th,  In  geography,  to  explain  the  globe,  the 
maps  of  the  European  States,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  finally,  in  historical  respects,  to  possess  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  geography  of  the  old  world.  10th,  In  physics,  and 
in  natural  history,  the  student  is  to  relate,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, all  the  lectures  which  have  been  read  in  the  inferior  schools 
during  his  stay  there,  llth,  He  must  pronounce  well,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  dictionary,  construe  the  French  and 
German  languages. 

The  first  class  of  schools  were  originally  intended  for  those 
who  were  to  become  tradesmen,  but  they  have  not  been  attend- 
ed with  the  success  in  this  country  which  was  expected.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  they  have  continually  declined,  ^hile  the 
grammar  schools  have  been  increasing  in  great  numbers.  Ac- 
cording to  calculations  made,  it  seems  that  the  number  of  dis- 
ciples in  the  former  is,  in  proportion  to  the  latter,  as  1  to  4,  and 
among  the  pupils  who  enter  the  first  class  of  schools  not  two- 
thirds  commence  any  trade.  Although  this  can  be  accounted 
for  by  many  different  reasons,  yet  it  must  indeed  be  alleged  that 
it  crises  from  one  in  itself  very  fortunate  source,  viz. :  the  rising 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  nation.    For  the  more  en- 
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lightened  part  of  the  population  they  have  lost  their  importance, 
because  they  are  not  learned  enough  ;  and  among  the  common 
people  they  are  not  considered  as  answering  the  purpose  of 
public  schools,  because  they  are  not  adequate  to  the  different 
wants  of  different  places,  but  every  where  impart  the  same 
studies.  The  consequence  is,  that  persons  of  education  and 
fortune  suffer  their  children,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  to  study 
the  classics,  although  they  are  not  intended  for  any  learned  or 
civil  oflSce ;  and  therefore  place  them  in  the  grammar  schools. 
It  is  natural,  as  society  improves,  and  knowledge  not  only 
is  required  in  private  and  public  life,  but  respected  and  reward- 
ed, that  in  the  same  degree  will  it  be  the  desire  of  all  classes  of 
parents  to  impart  such  useful  knowledge  to  their  children  as 
may  enable  them  to  enter  any  career  which  will  lead  them  on  to 
preferment  and  emolument.  It  is  in  our  grammar  schools  where 
the  foundation  of  this  knowledge  is  laid,  if  not  always  acquired, 
in  a  very  eminent  degree  ;  and  if  these  schools  gain  confidence 
by  gradually  becoming  improved  establishments  of  education, 
it  must  always  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  happy  omen  of  the  day. 
For  my  part  I  can  never  approve  of  the  injudicious  system  of 
education  at  present  so  much  in  vogue,  that  of  determining  the 
future  business  or  employment  of  children  yet  in  the  cradle. 
To  instil  into  their  minds  rational  principles  and  useful  knowl- 
edge, is  undoubtedly  to  give  them  the  best  education.  It  sel- 
dom happens  in  our  northern  climes  that  a  youth  10  or  12  years 
old,  develops  his  faculties  so  as  to  determine  for  what  future  vo- 
cation or  profession  he  is  fit,  nor  can  he  consult  his  own  dispo- 
sitions in  making  a  judicious  choice  before  he  has  attained  a 
maturcr  age.  And  if  he  had  been  educated  at  a  grammar 
school,  or  even  at  a  seminary,  he  will  not  be  less  fit  for  trade  or 
business,  or  any  inferior  civil  office,  than  if  he  had  been  brought 
up  at  a  common  public  school. 

Another  cause  of  the  decreasing  number  of  scholars  at  these 
schools  is,  that  children  who  arc  destined  to  become  tradesmen 
very  often  are  educated  at  home.  It  occurs  every  now  and  then 
that  a  parent  himself  instructs  his  son  in  the  triffing  studies  that 
are  imparted  at  the  public  schools ;  and  it  still  oftener  happens 
that  some  private  individual  in  the  neighborhood  undertakes  the 
office  of  teacher.  Children  arc  thus  instructed  in  what  relates 
to  their  future  occupations,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  and  much 
time  is  saved  which  can  otherwise  be  usefully  employed  by  the 
scholar.  By  these  means  schof>ls  are  avoided  which  do  not  in 
every  respect  answer  the  purpose,  particularly  as  the  object  of 
the  parents  may  be  gained  in  a  shorter  and  less  expensive 
manner. 


892  Statistics  of  Swsdish  Education. 

According  to  the  last  calculation,  we  have  now  in  this  coun- 
try '12  public  schools,  and  1443  scholars.  The  average  number 
during  the  last  5  years,  of  scholars  who  entered  school,  was 
1500,  and  about  1300  of  those  that  left.  They  have  mostly 
been  under  the  age  of  14,  and  only  about  one-twelfth  part  from 
16  to  -20  years  old. 

The  number  of  grammar  schools  is  about  42,  with  2934 
scholars ;  and  during  the  last  5  years  the  average  number  of 
those  who  entered  has  been  2100;  and  2100  those  who  left. 
The  greater  part  of  them,  or  almost  three-eighths  of  the  whole, 
are  under  10  years  of  age;  one-half  from  10  to  15  years  old, 
and  one-eighth  above  this  age. 

In  the  seminaries,  which  as  yet  only  amount  to  12  in  number, 
there  are  6^)4  scholars.  On  an  average  of  the  last  5  years,  750 
have  entered  and  620  left  school ;  three-fourths  of  which  were 
from  the  age  of  15  to  20,  about  one-sixteenth  above  20  years, 
and  the  rest  under  the  age  of  15. 

The  number  o(  scholars  in  Sweden  is  at  present  5071,  or 
comparatively  to  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  as  1  to 
570. 

The  teachers  in  pay  amount  to  about  400,  and  the  ushers  to 
150.  The  salaries  are  defrayed  by  the  State  ;  and  the  sum 
total  of  the  elementary  estal)lishments  of  learning  in  Sweden 
amounts  to  about  150,000  ricksdales  banco,  or  56,250  dollars. 
These  salaries  are  generally  paid  in  grain — partly  rye  and  partly 
barley.  A  lecturer  at  a  seminary  receives  about  120  barrels, 
which  amounts  to  about  250  dollars  a  year.  Tutors  in  the  low- 
er classes  have  no  more  than  two-thirds,  or  sometimes  only  one- 
half  of  this,  sum  ;  and  many  a  young  teacher's  emolument  is  no 
more  than  25  barrels  a  year,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  50  dollars. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  body  that  these  salaries  are  much 
too  small  and  insufficient,  notwithstanding  the  moderate  ex- 
pense of  living  in  Sweden,  compared  to  that  of  other  countries. 
The  efficacy  of  public  establishments  of  learning,  whatever  may 
be  their  aim  or  organization,  depends  chiefly  on  the  ability,  zeal, 
and  activity  of  the  teachers,  and  on  the  means  of  instruction 
which  they  have  in  their  power  to  bestow.  In  order  to  induce 
men  of  merit  and  ability  to  undertake  this  hard  task,  which,  on 
account  of  its  uniformity,  so  often  becomes  tiresome  and  tedious, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  reward  their  laborious  zeal  by  fix- 
ing such  salaries  as  are  not  only  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
individuals  whose  wants  are  few,  but  for  the  respectable  main- 
tenance of  teachers  who  have  families  to  provide  for.  The  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  by  government  three  years  since  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  public  learning  in  this  country,  declar- 
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ed  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  required  an  additional  suin^ 
equal  to  that  already  granted,  or  150,000  ricksd  banco  more; 
but  until  this  day  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  matter. 

The  only  thing  in  which  the  scholars  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  pubhc  schools,  is  in  the  repair  of  the  buildings  and  in 
materials.  In  towns  these  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  but  in  the  country  by  different  taxes  on  the 
diocese,  under  tlie  management  of  the  bishop  and  clergy.  The 
single  expense  to  which  the  boy  ib*  subjected,,  is  a  trifle  to  the 
library ;  by  parents  of  fortune,  this  is  however  always  tendered 
in  the  more  liberal  form  of  a  present,  not  to  the  school  but  to 
the  teachers,  who  by  these  means  receive  a  small  addition  tQ 
their  insufficient  income.  It  may  therefore  be  affirmed,  and 
with  reason,  that  the  Swedish  schools  have  at  least  that  advan- 
tage, that  the  pupils  are  instructed  without  any  considerable 
expense. 

As  to  the  modes  of  instruction,  there  are  in  Sweden  two 
which  entirely  differ  from  each  other,  and  about  the  merits  of 
which  even  to  this  day  violent  disputes  have  arisen.  We  shall  call 
them  the  old  and  the  new  methods  of  instruction.  In  the  old,  the 
scholais  in  each  class  are  instructed  in  all  the  various  branches 
of  learning  by  a  single  teacher,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  instruction  of  any  other  class  but  his  own.  All  the  pupils 
receive  every  day  equal  tasks,  without  the  least  consideration  as 
to  their  superior  or  inferior  faculties.  The  advancements  from 
one  class  to  another  take  place  but  once  a  year,  according  to 
their  general  progress  in  all  the  diflerent  studies. 

The  other,  or  the  new  method,  differs  chiefly  from  the  pre- 
ceding, so  far,  that  each  teacher  instructs  in  one  single  branch 
of  learning  in  all  the  different  classes  from  the  first  to  the  last ; 
or  in  one  word,  the  plan  is  here  so  organized,  that  each  branch 
of  learning  may  be  acquired  by  each  scholEU",  independent  of 
one  another;  and  the  boy  is  thus  able  to  improve  or  advance  in 
any  particular  science  without  being  retarded  by  ignorance  in 
another.  The  scholars  are  not  consequently  obliged,  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  to  undergo  their  examination  in  all  the  requi- 
site sciences  at  once,  nor  to  wait  for  one  another ;  but  every  one 
may,  whenever  he  pleases,  take  his  examination  in  any  particu- 
lar science  that  belongs  to  his  class,  and  so  advance  to  the  next 
division,  where  he  may  continue  the  studies  with  the  scholars  in 
that  class,  although  he  remains  in  the  inferior  division  until  he 
has  gone  through  all  the  different  studies  belonging  to  that  class. 
The  result  of  this  methcd  is,  that  the  studies  being  numerous, 
each  teacher  is  obliged,  in  order  to  gain  time,  to  instruct  in  all 
the  classes  at  once,  and  consequently  employ  in  the  lower  classes, 
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as  assistant  teachers,  the  disciples  of  the  higher ;  or  with  other 
words,  follow  the  Lancaster ian  system. 

According  to  the  old  method,  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of 
the  superior  or  inferior  faculty  of  comprehension  displayed  by 
the  scholars  in  the  different  sciences.  'J'his  plan  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  supposition  that  all  children  arc  born  with  an 
equal  faculty  or  facility  of  comprehension,  and  that  they  resem- 
ble the  tabula  rasa  on  which  the  teacher  delineates  various  in- 
formation, but  on  all  in  the  same  order  and  proportion.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  supposition  have  long  been  known, 
alihough  it  has  not  been  observed  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  school,  which,  according  to  my  idea,  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  human  nature  ;  and  ii  must  undoubtedly  be  adniit- 
ted  that  genius  and  faculty  of  comprehension  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  different  beings.  Parents  may  certainly  be  convinced 
of  the  efficacy  of  public  schools  in  preference  to  private  ;  but  it 
happens,  however,  very  often,  that  children  remarkably  distin- 
guished are  kept  back  in  their  progress  on  account  of  their  dull 
-and  lazy  fellow-scholars,  who  cannot  keep  pace  with  them.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  boy  who  is  thus  checked  in  his  pro- 
gress, not  only  by  the  laziness  of  his  companions,  but  by  the 
improper  forms  which  impede  instead  of  improving  his  abilities, 
should  at  last  be  transformed  into  a  mere  machine?  It  has  not 
been  denied,  even  by  the  advocates  of  the  old  method  of  instruc- 
tion, that  almost  twice  the  time  is  required  in  order  to  attain 
knowledge  in  such  a  school,  compared  with  what  is  necessary  in 
those  established  on  another  principle  ;  but  they  defend  it  by 
affirming  ihat  this  slowness  is  necessary  in  our  schools,  because 
it  agrees  with  the  Swedish  national  temper,  and  because  the  in- 
tellectual civilization  in  our  cold  country  must  advance  accord- 
ing to  the  slow  progress  of  nature  in  such  northern  climes. 
Without  entering  into  any  examination  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
only  remark  that  the  prhiciple  which  seems  rather  to  impede 
than  to  advance  the  progress  of  education,  is  at  least  an  injus- 
tice to  those  youths  who  frequent  the  public  schools,  as  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  aim  of  private  instruction,  which  is  to  regulate  the 
progress  of  the  disciple  according  to  his  ability ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  young  men  of  twenty  years  must  rank 
with  those  of  fourteen,  and  perhaps  afterwards  be  outrun  by 
them  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  brief  and  concise  idea  of  the 
old  and  new  methods,  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  tl»e  elemen- 
tary instructi(m  is  as  a  link  between  the  paternal  tuition  and  the 
university  education,  (because  the  elementary  schools  receive  the 
boys  from  the  parents  and  retain  them  till  they  go  to  the  univer- 
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sity,)  so  the  old  method  seems  to  preponderate  towards  main- 
taining a  semblance  with  parental  cares;  whereas  the  new 
method  may  be  considered  in  a  certain  degree  as  a  preparatory 
introduction  to  an  academical  education.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  old  method,  respecting  the  elementary  instruction, 
is,  that  the  boy  requires  a  teacher,  who,  having  the  charge  of 
his  education,  bestows  on  him  at  the  same  time  a  parent's  care 
and  tenderness.  But  according  to  the  new  method,  the  teacher 
is  merely  considered  an  instructer,  and  the  principal  object  in 
view  is  to  give  animation  to  each  branch  of  study,  by  not  allow- 
ing any  teacher  to  instruct  in  more  than  the  one  science  which 
he  preiers,  knows,  and  loves.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  maintained 
that  the  first  system  is  more  suited  to  the  character  of  early  ele- 
mentary education,  and  more  corresponding  with  that  age  in 
which  parental  care  and  instruction  are  so  closely  united  that 
their  limits  can  hardly  be  determined.  Experience,  however, 
has  proved  that  the  new  system  produces  very  different  efliects 
on  the  mind  of  the  child,  from  the  old ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
without  contradiction,  that  it  inspires  the  boy  with  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  study  with  diligence,  and  a  wish  not  to  be  inferior  to  the 
others ;  this  leads  him  to  a  habit  of  accomplishing  his  duty  with 
pleasure,  to  a  readiness  in  assisting  his  school-fellows,  and 
finally  to  respect  merit — thus  creating  at  length  within  him  that 
disposition  of  mind  on  which  all  religious  and  civil  virtues  are 
founded.  But  I  fear  the  same  results  are  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  old  method,  as  it  is  formed  on  wrong  ideas  respecting 
the  intellectual  and  moral  capacities  of  human  nature.  It  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  a  system,  which  wants  livehness  in  the  in- 
struction will  make  children  indifferent  to  honor  as  well  as  to 
disgrace,  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  greater  merit  than  their 
own,  and  hatred  to  the  school,  producing  also  an  indifference  to 
their  teachers  ;  a  disposition  of  mind  capable,  if  suflfered  to  gain 
ground,  to  destroy  the  best  moral  qualities.  According  to  this 
method,  fear  seems  to  be  the  principal  stimulus  to  assiduity  in 
the  children  ;  and  corporal  punishment,  awe,  and  subjection,  un- 
avoidably necessary  in  forwarding  their  studies  and  progress. 
It  is,  moreover,  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart  to 
love  those  on  whom  we  entirely  depend,  and  attachment  can 
only  exist  among  free  persons.  Experience  has  unfortunately 
too  long  convinced  us,  that  aversion  and  fear  have  generally 
been  the  predominating  feelings  of  the  child  towards  the  school 
and  teacher.  How  often  do  we  not  hear  persons  in  riper 
years  regret  having  shunned  the  school  and  deluded  their  teach- 
ers, durins;  their  infancy  ?  This  only  proves  that  the  school  was 
as  little  loved  as  the  teacher.     I  am  consequently  of  opinion. 
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that  in  regard  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  different  systems, 
the  new  method  is  in  a  great  measure  preferable  to  the  one  at 
present  most  adopted.  A  school  established  on  the  principles 
of  the  former,  resembles  a  young  republic,  in  which  every  thing 
is  in  activity,  where  everybody  endeavors  to  rise,  where  indus- 
try and  genius  are  preferred  to  laziness  and  inability,  and  where 
merit  takes  its  natural  seat  ;  whereas  our  old  schools  may  be 
compared  to  a  state  in  wliich  every  thing  depends  on  one  man, 
where  all  are  equally  high  and  equally  rich,  and  where  there  is 
no  emulation,  and  where  civic  virtues  do  not  thrive. 

There  have'  been  latterly  in  this  country,  as  well  as  all  over 
Europe,  great  disputes  respecting  the  absolute  necessity  of  clas- 
sical schools.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  old  languages 
take  up  too  much  time,  at  the  expense  of  more  useful  knowl- 
edge and  of  the  modern  languages  ;  and  that  there  is  still  too 
much  veneration  and  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
This  complaint  was  general  in  Germany  more  than  100  years 
ago,  and  gave  at  that  time  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  Fhil- 
antropines  as  they  are  called,  who  for  some  time  seemed  to  pre- 
vail m  Europe,  but  who,  however,  at  lost  have  come  into  dis- 
credit in  Germany  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Yet,  in  acknowl- 
edging the  superiority  of  the  present  European  literature,  and 
its  gradual  progress  towards  higher  degrees  of  perfection,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  the  Ancients,  and  is 
partly  founded  on  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  also  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  Greek  and  Roman  cultivation.  The  development  of 
moral  improvement  through  all  its  changes  resembles  a  continu- 
um, a  chain  of  progressve  amelioration.  Such  a  connexion  ex- 
ists in  particular  between  tlie  two  principal  epochs  of  European 
cultivation,  viz.,  the  ancient  and  modern  ;  both  these,  notwith- 
standing their  essential  difference,  relate  absolutely  to  one  an- 
other, and  distribute  reciprocal  light.  As  the  study  of  the 
perfect  statues  and  paintings  of  the  Ancients  inspires,  improves 
and  elevates  the  young  artist,  so  has  the  solid  learning  of  the 
old  languages  and  classical  literature,  an  important  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  human  mind.  To  conclude,  therefore, 
a  finished  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  requires  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  both,  and  I  hope  it  will  never  be  dis- 
continued in  our  academies. 

Such,  if  I  am  not  too  much  mistaken,  are  the  two  systems 
existing  in  our  schools.  The  principal  error  is  in  their  organi- 
zation, that  each  disciple  must  study  too  many  heterogeneous 
objects  at  once,  which  ought  to  assist  each  other  and  contribute 
to  a  general  education,  but  which  produce  only  a  confused  chaos 
of  imperfect  knowledge.    It  is  impossible  to  itudy  at  oooe,  with 
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pleasure,  and  interest,  three  ancient  and  three  modern  langua- 
ges— mathematics,  theology,  philosophy  and  physics.  Some  of 
these  must  be  preferred  by  the  disciple,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
devote  himself  to  any  one  in  preference.  He  is  compelled  to 
read  each  with  the  same  assiduity,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
compulsion,  he  will  at  last  become  indifferent  to  all.  He  has 
but  one  aim  for  all  his  studies,  that  of  getting  through  the  school. 
He  learns  his  task  for  the  day,  and  practises  early  the  art  of 
learning  fast,  in  order  to  forgfet  as  fast.  The  same  practice  fcJ- 
lows  him  to  the  university,  where  he  has  to  take  collective  ex- 
aminations, and  where  he  must  study  not  less  than  twelve  dif- 
ferent sciences  at  once.  He  has  then  no  other  resource  than 
here  also  to  get  through  his  tasks  os  quickly  as  possible,  and  in 
this  manner  educated,  he  enters  upon  the  career  of  public  office. 
Not  one  single  science  will  henceforth  occupy  him  during  his 
hours  of  leisure.  With  the  university  he  has  likewise  abandon- 
ed study.  The  classics  which  he  read  at  school,  remain  now 
covered  with  dust  on  his  shelves.  Newspapers  and  novels  are 
all  that  he  reads,  and  superficiality  is  stamped  on  his  actions. 


DR  GREGORY  ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

We  are  fully  resolved  on  presenting  to  our  readers,  from  time 
to  time,  the  opinions  of  distinguished  physicians  and  physiolo- 
gists on  the  various  topics  which  fall  within  the  range  of  this 
journal.  We  would  once  more  observe,  that  we  do  it  partly  foR 
the  sake  of  showing  that,  so  far  as  our  leading  principles  are  con- 
cerned, we  teach  no  heresy,  but  only  plain  old-fashioned  truth. 

Dr  G  regory  was  a  distinguished  professor  and  practitioner  of 
medicine  in  Edinburgh  in  Scotland ;  and  also  a  professor  of 
medicine  and  philosophy  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  elected  to  the 
latter  office  at  the  eaily  age  of  twenty  years.  He  was  also  first 
physician  to  the  Scotch  king.  Dr  G.  was  the  author  of  several 
valuable  works,  from  one  of  which,  published  in  1765,  we  make 
the  following  extracts,  on  the  management  of  children.  We 
would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  concur  with  Dr  G.  in  every 
minute  point ;  but  we  do  in  his  leading  principles. 

Cleanliness.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  children's 
health  to  keep  them  perfectly  clean  and  sweet.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Eastern  countries,  particularly  Turkey,  and  the 
natives  of  America,  are  extremely  attentive  to  this.  The  con- 
fined dress  of  our  infants  renders  a  great  degree  of  attention  to 
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deanlincss  peculiarly  necessary.  The  close  application  of  any 
thing  acrid  to  the  delicate  and  smooth  skin  of  an  infant,  gives  a 
very  speedy  irritation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
children's  crying. 

Sleep.  Children  require  a  great  deal  of  sleep,  particularly 
in  early  infancy,  nor  should  it  ever  be  denied  them.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  be  in  constant  motion  when  they  are  awake,  which 
they  always  choose  to  be,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  rocking 
tbem  in  a  cradle ;  but  the  sleep  which  is  forced  by  exhausted 
nature,  sinking  to  rest  after  long  fits  of  crying,  is  often  too  long 
and  profound. 

Food.  The  mismanagement  of  children  is  principally  owing 
to  over-feeding,  over-clothing,  and  a  want  of  exercise  and  fresh 
air. 

If  they  were  regularly  fed  only  thrice  a  day,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, after  they  are  weimed,  the  signals  of  returning  hunger 
would  be  as  intelligible  as  if  they  spoke ;  but  while  they  are 
crammed  with  trash  every  hour,  the  calls  of  natural  appetite  can 
never  be  heard. 

Their  food  should  be  simple  and  easy  of  digestion.  After 
they  are  weaned  till  they  are  three  years  old,  it  should  consist  of 
plain  milk,  panada,  well  fermented  bread,  barley  meal  porridge ; 
and  at  dinner,  plain  light  broth  with  barley  or  rice.  All  kinds 
of  pastry,  puddings,  custards,  &.C.,  where  die  chief  ingredients 
are  unfermented  flour,  eggs  and  butter,  though  generally  thought 
to  be  light,  lie  really  heavier  on  the  stomach  than  many  kinds 
of  animal  food.  If  children,  along  with  an  effeminate  education 
(in  other  respects)  are  pampered  with  animal  food,  rich  sauces, 
and  such  other  diet  as  overcharges  their  digestive  powers,  they 
become  sickly,  as  well  as  weak. 

Drink.  Fermented  liquors  of  every  kind,  and  all  sorts  of 
spiceries,  are  improper.  They  give  a  stimulus  to  the  digestive 
powers  which  they  do  not  require,  and  by  exciting  a  false  appe- 
tite, overcharge  them.     Their  drink  should  be  pure  water. 

Clothing.  The  practice  of  putting  many  clothes  on  chil- 
dren, indulging  them  in  sitting  over  the  fire,  sleeping  in  warm 
rooms,  and  preser\'ing  them  from  being  exposed  to  the  various 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  relaxes  their  body,  and  enervates 
their  minds.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  a  new  born  infant 
cannot  be  kept  too  warm.  From  this  unfortunate  prejudice  a 
healthy  child  is  soon  made  so  tender  tliat  it  cannot  bear  the 
fresh  air  without  catching  cold. 

A  child  cannot  be  kept  too  cool,  and  lof)se  in  its  dress.  It 
wants  less  clothing  than  a  grown  person  in  proportion,  because 
it  is  naturally  warmer,  as  appears  from  the  thermometer.  This 
is  universal  among  animals.    . 
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They  should  have  no  shoes  or  stockings,  at  least  till  they  are 
able  to  run  abroad.  They  would  stand  firmer,  learn  to  walk 
sooner,  and  have  their  limbs  better  proportioned,  if  they  were 
never  cramped  with  ligatures  of  any  kind. 

Exercise.  The  active  principle  is  so  vigorous  and  overflow- 
ing in  a  child,  that  it  loves  to  be  in  perpetual  motion  itself,  and 
to  have  every  object  around  it  in  motion.  This  exuberant  ac- 
tivity is  given  it  for  the  wisest  purposes,  as  it  has  more  to  df)  and 
more  to  learn  in  the  first  three  years  of  life,  than  it  ever  has  in 
thirty  years  of  any  future  period.  VV^e  should  indulge  this  ac- 
tive spirit  and  restless  curiosity  of  children,  by  allowing  them  to 
move  about  at  their  pleasure.  This  exercire  gives  strength  and 
agility  to  their  limbs,  and  vigor  to  their  constitutions. 

They  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  handle  objects 
from  their  earliest  infancy,  and  to  approach  them  themselves  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  move  on  their  hands  and  knees.  It  is 
only  by  touch  that  we  acquire  just  ideas  of  the  figure  and  situa- 
tion of  bodies,  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  too  early  accustom- 
ed to  examine,  by  this  sense,  every  visible  body  within  our 
reach. 

Am.  Cities  are  the  graves  of  the  human  species.  They 
would  perish  in  a  few  generations,  if  they  were  not  constantly 
recruited  from  the  country.  Every  circumstance  points  out  the 
country  as  the  proper  place  for  the  education  of  children.  The 
purity  of  the  air,  the  variety  of  rustic  sports,  the  plainness  of 
diet,  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  manners  all  concur  to 
recommend  it. 

Crowding  children  together  in  hospitals  is  extremely  perni- 
cious to  their  health.  But  it  is  still  more  pernicious  to  confine 
them,  before  they  have  attained  their  full  growth  and  strength, 
to  sedentary  employments,  where  they  breathe  a  putrid  air,  and 
are  debarred  the  free  use  of  their  limbs.  The  usual  eflect  of 
this  confinement  is,  either  to  cut  them  off*  early  in  life,  or  to  ren- 
der their  constitutions  weak  and  sickly. 

The  insatiable  thirst  for  money  not  only  hardens  the  heart 
against  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  but  makes  men  blind  to 
that  very  interest  which  they  so  anxiously  pursue.  The  same 
principle  of  sound  policy  which  makes  them  spare  their  horses 
and  cattle  till  they  arrive  at  their  full  size  and  vigor  should  de- 
termine them  to  grant  a  little  respite  to  their  children. 

Habits.  The  delicacy  and  luxury  of  modern  education  de- 
stroy the  foundation  of  native  vigor  and  flexibility.  All  that 
class  of  diseases  which  arise  from  catching  of  cold,  or  a  sudden 
check  given  to  the  perspiration  is  found  only  among  the  civil- 
ized part  of  mankind.  A  hardy  education  would  make  us  all 
equally  proof  against  the  bad  eflTects  of  such  accidents. 
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The  greater  care  we  take  to  prevent  catching  cold  by  the 
various  contrivances  of  modern  luxury,  the  more  we  become 
subjected  to  it.  We  can  guard  against  cold  only  by  rendering 
ourselves  superior  to  its  influence.  There  is  a  striking  proof  of 
this  in  the  vigorous  constitutions  of  children  braced  by  the  daily 
use  of  the  cold  bath  ;  and  a  still  stronger  proof  in  those  chil- 
dren who  go  thinly  clad,  and  without  stockings  or  shoes  in  all 
seasons  and  weathers. 

Nature  never  made  any  country  too  cold  for  its  own  inhabi- 
tants. In  cold  climates  she  has  made  exercise  and  even  fatigue 
habitual  to  them,  nor  only  from  the  necessity  of  their  situation, 
but  from  choice ;  their  natural  diversions  being  all  of  the  athletic 
and  violent  kind.  But  the  softness  and  eH'eminacy  of  modern 
manners  has  deprived  us  of  our  natural  defence  against  the  dis- 
eases most  incident  to  our  own  climate,  and  subjected  us  to  all 
the  inconveniences  of  a  warm  one,  particularly  to  that  debility 
and  morbid  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  which  lays  the 
foundation  of  most  of  our  diseases. 

Education.  The  most  important  possessions  that  can  be  se- 
cured to  a  child  are  a  healthy  and  vigorous  constitution,  a  cheer- 
ful temper,  and  a  good  heart.  Most  children  either  die  very 
soon,  or  drag  out  an  unhappy  life,  burdensome  to  themselves, 
and  useless  to  the  public.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  child 
from  acquiring  every  useful  branch  of  knowledge  and  every  ele- 
gant accomplishment  suited  to  his  age,  without  impairing  his 
constitution  ;  but  then  the  greatest  attention  must  be  had  to  the 
powers  of  his  body  and  mind,  that  they  neither  be  allowed  to 
languish  for  want  of  exercise,  nor  be  exerted  beyond  what  they 
can  bear.  Nature  brings  all  her  works  to  perfection  by  a  grad- 
ual process.  Man,  the  last  and  most  perfect  of  her  works  be- 
low, arrives  at  his  by  a  very  slow  process.  Nature  seems  par- 
ticularly solicitous  to  increase  and  invigorate  the  bodily  powers. 
One  of  the  principal  instruments  she  uses  for  this  purpose,  is 
that  restless  activity  which  makes  a  child  delight  to  be  in  per- 
petual motion. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  disclose  themselves  in  a  certain 
regular  succession.  The  powers  of  imagination  first  begin  to 
appear  by  an  unbounded  curiosity,  a  love  of  what  is  great,  sur- 
prising, and  marvellous,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  what  is  ridicu- 
lous. The  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  in  nature  does  not 
come  so  early.  The  progres*  of  the  afTections  is  sbwer:  at 
first  they  are  mostly  of  the  selfish  kind,  but,  by  degrees,  the 
heart  dilates,  and  the  social  and  public  affections  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  progress  of  reason  is  extremely  slow.  In 
childhood  the  mind  can  attend  to  nothing  but  what  keeps  its 
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active  powers  in  constant  agitation,  nor  can  it  take  in  all  the 
little  discriminating  circumstances  which  are  necessary  to  the 
forming  a  true  judgment  either  of  persons  or  thmgs.  For  this 
cause  it  is  very  little  capable  of  entering  into  abstract  reasoning 
of  any  kind  till  towards  the  age  of  manhood.  It  is  even  long 
after  this  period  before  any  justness  of  taste  can  be  acquired, 
because  this  requires  the  most  improved  use  of  the  affections,  of 
the  reasoning  faculty,  and  powers  of  imatiination. 

If  this  is  the  order  and  plan  of  nature  for  bringing  man  to  the 
perfection  of  his  kind,  it  should  be  the  business  of  education 
religiously  to  follow  it ;  to  assist  the  successive  openings  of  the 
human  powers  ;  to  give  them  their  proper  exercise  ;  but  to  take 
care  that  they  never  be  overcharged.  If  no  regard  is  had  to 
this  rule,  we  may  indeed  accelerate  the  seeming  maturity  of  our 
faculties,  as  we  can  rear  a  plant  in  a  hot-bed ;  but  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  bring  them  to  that  full  maturity  which  a  more  strict 
attention  to  nature  could  have  brought  them  to. 

This  is,  however,  so  little  observed  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  better  fashion,  that  nature  is,  almost  from  the  beginning, 
thwarted  in  all  her  motions.  Many  hours  are  spent  every  day 
in  studies  painfully  disagreeable,  that  give  exercise  to  no  faculty 
but  the  memory,  and  only  load  it  with  what  will  probably  never 
turn  to  either  future  pleasure  or  utility. 

gome  of  the  faculties  are  overstrained,  by  putting  them  upon 
exertions  disproportioned  to  their  strength  ;  others  languish  for 
want  of  being  exercised  at  all.  No  knowledge  or  improvement 
is  here  acquired  by  the  free  and  spontaneous  exertion  of  the 
natural  powers  :  it  is  all  artificial  and  forced.  Thus  health  is  . 
often  sacrificed,  by  the  body  being  deprived  of  its  requisite  exer- 
cise, the  temper  hurt  by  frequent  contradiction,  and  the  vigor 
of  the  mind  impaired  by  overstraining.  The  ago  of  cheerful- 
ness and  gaiety  is  spent  in  the  midst  of  tears,  punishments,  and 
slavery  ;  and  this  to  answer  no  other  end  but  to  make  a  child  a 
man  some  vears  before  nature  intended  he  should  be  one. 

It  is  not  meant  here  to  insinuate,  that  children  should  be  left 
to  form  themselves,  without  any  direction  or  assistance.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  persuaded  they  need  the  most  watchful  atten- 
tion from  their  earliest  infancy,  and  that  they  often  contract  such 
bad  health,  such  bad  tempers,  and  such  bad  habits,  before  they 
are  thought  proper  subjects  of  education,  as  will  remain  with 
them,  in  spite  of  all  future  care,  as  long  as  they  live.  We  only 
intended  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of  precipitating  education, 
in  forsaking  the  order  in  which  nature  unfolds  the  human  pow- 
ers, and  of  sacrificing  present  happiness  to  uncertain  futurity. 

There  is  a  kind  of  culture  that  will  produce  a  man  of  fifteen 
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with  his  character  and  manners  perfectly  formed :  but  he  is  a 
little  man  ;  his  faculties  are  cramped,  and  he  is  incapable  of  fur- 
ther impr6vement.  By  a  different  culture  he  might  not  perhaps 
arrive  at  his  full  maturity  till  five  and  twenty  ;  but  then  he 
would  be  by  far  the  superior  man,  bold,  active,  and  vigorous, 
with  all  his  powers  capable  of  further  enlargement. 

The  business  of  education  is  indeed  a  very  difficult  task.  It 
requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  nature,  and  great  address,  to 
direct  a  child,  before  he  has  reason  to  direct  himself,  to  lead  liim 
without  his  being  conscious  of  it,  and  to  secure  the  most  im- 
plicit obedience,  without  his  feeling  himself  to  be  a  slave.  It 
requires  such  a  constant  watchfulness,  such  inflexible  steadiness, 
and  at  the  same  time,  so  much  tenderness  and  affec.on,  as  can 
scarcely  be  expected  but  from  the  heart  of  a  parent. 


INTERIOR  OF  A  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

We  have  recently  visited  a  part  of  the  Primary  Schools  in 
Boston.  While  some  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  these  schools 
are  comparatively  excellent,  at  least  in  many  respects,  others, 
like  the  New  England  school  houses  generally,  are  defective. 
.One,  in  particular,  is  quite  faulty;  and  as  the  fault  is  very 
common,  among  us,  it  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  notice  it. 

The  room  is  twenty  feet  square  and  about  nine  in  height,  and 
is  sometimes  occupied  by  nearly  a  hundred  pupils ;  though  at 
present  the  number  is  much  less.  No  provision  is  made  for  ven- 
tilation, by  holes  in  the  ceiling,  nor  can  the  windows  even  be 
lowered  from  the  top.  True,  the  lower  half  of  the  window 
may  be  raised  in  the  old  fashioned  manner ;  but  every  one 
knows  the  inconveniences  of  this  practice.  The  single  one — 
that  of  exposing  the  pupils  to  currents  of  cool  or  ccJd  air — is 
usually  deemed  sufficient  to  keep  them  closed. 

When  the  school  does  not  contain  more  than  40  or  50  pu- 
pils, its  unusual  size,  for  a  city,  prevents  the  air  from  becoming 
quite  intolerable  ;  though  even  then  the  teacher  is  seldom  free 
from  colds.  But  when  the  number  is  greatly  increased,  the  suf- 
ferings— the  head  ache  and  other  bad  feelings — of  both  teacher 
and  pupils,  are  very  great. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  these  school  houses,  which  ought  to  be 
as  healthy  as  our  dwellings,  so  often  the  fountains  of  numerous 
diseases,  and  of  much  loss  of  time,  money,  and  health.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  money  which  is  paid  in  New  Eng- 
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land,  every  three  yekrs,  for  the  medicine  and  medical  atten- 
dance of  those  whose  sickness  is  caused  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  bad  or  defective  school  rooms,  would  build  new  houses  on 
the  most  commodious  plan,  for  every  district.  And  this,  too, 
as  might  be  seen,  without  including,  in  the  estimate,  the  time  of 
the  sick  or  their  attendants. 

But  we  have  a  few  other  faults  to  mention.  There  was  not 
a  bench  in  the  school  room  with  a  back  to  it.  In  order  to  rem- 
edy, in  part,  this  evil,  the  teacher  had  placed  the  seats  around 
the  sides  of  the  room,  so  that  the  pupils  could  rest  their  backs 
against  the  walls.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be ;  for  the  supports 
of  the  back,  whether  we  sit  in  a  chair  or  on  a  sofa  or  bench, 
should  never  come  higher  than  the  shorter  ribs.  Besides,  when 
the  school  which  we  visited  is  large,  a  part  of  the  pupils  cannot 
be  accommodated  even  in  this  manner,  but  are  obliged  to  sit  on 
benches  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  room. 

There  are  other  defects.  The  teacher  has  no  desk.  She 
has  been  in  the  school  three  years,  and  during  the  whole  lime 
has  never  been  furnished  with  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  desk 
or  a  table.  She  just  furnishes  herself  with  a  stand,  about  half 
large  enough  for  her  purposes,  and  moves  on  without  much  com- 
plaint. T  here  are  two  chairs,  but  one  of  them  is  broken,  and 
the  other  is  scarcely  fit  to  sit  in.  On  one  side  of  the  room  is  a 
closet  for  books,  but  it  is  not  half  large  enough. 

But  the  greatest  need  of  the  teacher,  in  regard  to  furniture 
or  fixtures,  is  a  black  board.  For  this  she  says  she  has  repeat- 
edly asked  the  Committee,  but  thus  far  to  no  purpose.  We  are 
surprised  at  this.  It  is  common  for  Committees  to  require 
the  teachers,  when  they  make  out  their  usual  reports,  to  state 
any  little  wants  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  is  equally  reasonable  that 
they  should  be  supplied. 

But  here,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  a  young  lady  has  been  toil- 
ing for  years — sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred  pupils  from 
three  to  seven  years  of  age — and  though  she  has  repeatedly 
asked  for  it,  has  never  been  furnished  with  so  well  known  an 
implement  of  instruction  as  a  black  board  !  We  make  no  com- 
ments ;  for  none  are  needed. 

We  have  one  thing,  however,  to  state,  in  conclusion.  We 
were  informed  by  the  teacher — and  cannot  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  information — that  during  the  whole  three  years  of 
her  labors  in  this  shool,  no  parent  or  guardian  of  her  pupils  has 
ever  entered  the  school  room  to  sit  down  and  witness  the  exer- 
cises, for  a  single  half  hour ;  unless  at  the  regular  public  exam- 
inations. Now  can  these  parents  all  be  ignorant  of  the  indis« 
pensable  necessity  of  manifesting  a  sympathy  with  their  chil- 
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dren  ?  Or  do  they  suppose  it  is  in  human  nature  for  pupils  in 
school  to  love  their  studies,  as  a  general  rule,  while  they  find  no 
adult  individual  in  the  wide  world,  except  their  teaclier,  who 
takes  interest  enough  in  their  progress  to  ask  them  a  question 
respecting  it  ? 


INSTRUCTION  OF  TEACHERS. 


Frox  the  Re[iort  on  the  state  of  Education  in  Great  Britain, 
which  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former  number,  we  extract  the 
following  results  of  examinations  before  the  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  education  of  teachers.  How  much  of  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  condition  of  our  own  country  will  of  bourse  be 
determined  by  each  reader  for  himself. 

The  following  is  from  the  testimony  of  Mr  Henry  Althans, 
Lord  Russell  being  in  the  chair. 

*  Is  it  your  opinion  that  an  improvement  in  the  race  of  school- 
masters would  be  highly  beneficial,  and  is  much  required  ? 

It  is,  I  think,  the  chief  thing  that  woqld  render  education 
more  effectual. 

What  length  of  time  should  you  conceive  necessary  for  train- 
ing a  competent  master  ? 

I  should  think  two  years,  to  give  him  a  sufficient  insight  into 
the  nature  and  work' of  education. 

At  what  age  do  you  suppose  this  training  to  commence? 

About  eighteen,  and  we  find  those  schoolmasters  who  come  in 
young  turn  out  to  be  the  best  masters,  but  if  persons  are  turned 
of  forty  years  of  age,  I  find  that  they  experience  considerable 
difficulty  in  managing  a  school. 

Does  it  often  happen  that  a  man  of  forty  years  of  age  applies 
for  training  to  be  made  a  master  ] 

Sometimes,  when  a  man  has  an  unexceptionable  character, 
and  he  is  the  best  man  to  retain  for  the  purpose  ;  but  those  men 
can  never  so  well  qualify  themselves  as  the  young  man  can. 

In  case  that  a  man  comes  to  accustom  himself  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  master  at  that  age,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  has 
been  in  some  other  business  in  which  he  has  been  unsuccessful, 
or  which  he  has  abandoned  ? 

It  is  very  often  the  case. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  young  men  who  are 
found  to  take  up  education  as  a  business  is  increasing  ? 

I  think  it  would  increase  if  a  better  remuneration  were  given 
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to  schoolmasters ;  we  should  then  get  some  of  the  best  teach- 
ers from  our  Sunday  schools  to  turn  schoolmasters ;  but  they 
can  get  better  remuneration'  even  as  mechanics. 

When  you  state  that  you  think  two  years  training  is  suffi- 
cient to  turn  out  a  competent  master,  you  suppose  that  he  goes 
to  that  training  with  a  considerable  extent  of  knowledge  pre- 
viously acquired;  that  he  has  had  a  tolerable  education  pre- 
viously. 

We  do  not  always  find  that  the  best  educated  persons  make 
the  best  teachers ;  we  find  that  where  persons  are  pious  and 
active  in  their  minds,  even  though  they  have  but  a  moderate  ed- 
ucation, they  improve  themselves  wonderfully  during  the  time 
of  training,  and  often  make  the  best  schoolmasters,  because  they 
have  the  principle  of  self-improvement. 

If  they  had  had  a  good  education,  would  they  not  have  been 
better  adapted  for  it  ^ 

I  Ihink  that  then  we  should  never  have  had  them  as  school- 
masters ;  that  they  would  have  gone  to  something  above  that, 
because  the  remuneration  is  very  slight. 

But  if  there  were  many  situations  as  schoolmasters  worth  100 
pounds  a  year,  you  think  that  feeling  would  no  longer  exist  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  then  that  a  great  many  teachers  who  are 
engaged  in  Sunday  schools,  and  who  love  the  work,  would  be- 
come schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  and  they  would  make 
the  best  masters  and  mistresses.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  great 
qualification  of  a  schoolmaster  or  mistress  is  a  'fondness  of 
being  with  children.' 

The  following  is  the  testimony  on  this  subject  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Wilson. 

*  Do  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  quite  necessary  in  the 
proper  training  of  the  master,  to  inspire  him  with  that  sort  of 
fondness  for  his  profession  which  would  make  him  dissatisfied 
with  any  other? 

He  should  have  a  decided  preference  for  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He  must  himself  too  have  a  love  for  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  before  he  could  communicate  it  in  a  pleasurable 
manner  to  others. 

Do  you  esteem  it  a  point  of  very  great  importance  for  the 
master,  that  he  should  have  a  fondness  for  his  profession  ? 

Yes,  it  is  impossible  that  the  should  teach  efTeciually  without 
it.  He  may  teach  the  routine  of  it,  but  he  will  have  his  pupils 
without  sound  knowledge. 

You  apply  that  observation  to  infant  schools  and  to  others  ? 

Yes  ;  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  infant  schools  without ;  and 
I  am  afraid  that  there  are  some  instances  of  an  attempt  to  do  so. 
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And  if  proper  masters  were  found  for  the  various  schools,  you 
think  that  the  conversation  of  those  masters  would  have  the 
efTect  of  encouraging,  in  a  great  degree,  those  species  of  knowl- 
edge of  which  you  remark  the  deficiency  ? 

If  conversation  means  communicating  orally,  I  think  so.* 


HOW  TO  TEACH  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

In  the  preface  to  Newcomb's  First  Question  Book,  prepared 
for  Sabbath  schools,  we  find  some  valuable  suggestions  in  regard 
to  teaching  little  children,  which  though  primarily  intended  for 
the  teachers  of  Sabbath  schools,  are  nevertheless  more  or  less 
applicable  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  young,  whether  as  parents  or  teachers.  The^  fol- 
lowing is  on  the  importance  of  gaining  the  pupils'  confidence. 

*  Kindness  of  feeling  and  a  winning  manner  are  important 
requisites  in  a  teacher  of  little  children.  When  a  teacher  has 
acquired  the  confidence  and  won  the  affections  of  his  little 
charge,  he  has  gained  an  important  point.  Unless  he  succeeds 
in  this,  it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  he  will  have  any 
success  in  this  work.' 

Mr  N.  alludes,  in  one  place,  to  what  he  calls  a  very  great  mis- 
take in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  little  children  ;  and  speaks 
of  it  as  extensively  prevalent,  ft  is  so ;  and  is  as  lamentable  as 
prevalent.  The  remarks  of  Mr  N.  on  this  point  are  deeply 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  parent. 

<  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  ability  of  the  in- 
structor must  be  graduated  by  the  age  of  the  pupil ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle,  the  smaller  children  are  assigned 
to  the  least  competent  teachers.  A  greater  error  than  this  can- 
not well  be  imagined.  The  most  important  period  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child  is  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  heart,  first  begin  to  be  developed.  It  is  then 
that  the  formation  of  character  begins ;  and  what  is  done 
wrong  at  that  period,  must  be  undone  before  subsequent  efforts 
can  be  very  successful.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  so  difficult,  in 
the  whole  business  of  instruction,  as  to  communicate  an  idea  to 
the  mind  of  a  little  child  ;  and  shall  we  leave  this  task  to  th6 
most  inexperienced  teachers  ?  As  well  might  the  mechanic  en- 
trust the  most  intricate  piece  of  mechanism  to  the  uninitiated 
apprentice.' 

The  following  suggestions  on  too  much  tasking  the  memory 
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with  that  which  is  not  understood  are  also  of  great  importance. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Mr  N.  does  not  assume  the  position  that 
there  should  be  no  committing  to  memory  of  that  which  is  not 
understood,  but  only  that  we  ought  not  to  make  it  a  chief  ob- 
ject to  *  lay  up '  in  the  memory  for  *  future  use.' 

'  Another  error  in  the  instruction  of  children,  is  to  make  it  the 
chief  object  to  communicate  knowledge  for  their  future  use. 
This  has  produced  the  system  of  tedious  exercises  of  memory. 
And  to  this  source  might  probably  be  traced  the  settled  dislike 
which  children  have  sometimes  manifested  towards  excellent  com- 
pendiums  of  religious  truth  and  scientific  knowledge.  They  have 
been  required  to  commit  to  memory  that  which  conveyed  no  in- 
telligible ideas  to  their  understandings.  Thus,  the  food  which 
was  designed  to  impart  strengtli,  has  become  nauseous  to  their 
taste,  because  they  could  not  digest  it. 

*  Now  the  main  object  of  early  instruction  should  be  to  afiect 
the  heart.  We  are  required  to  train  up  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go.  What  then  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  our 
first  object  should  be  to  lead  them  into  the  way  ?  If  they  do 
not  enter  the  way,  how  can  they  l>e  trained  up  in  it  ?  If  this 
position  is  correct,  the  knowledge  to  be  communicated  to  little 
children  should  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  its  tenden- 
cy to  produce  religious  impressions,  and  to  promote  amiable  and 
lovely  dispositions  of  heart.  It  is  true  tliat  mental  cultivation 
should  never  be  lost  sight  off;  but  it  should  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  this  first  great  object :  and  all  the  faculties  should  be  de- 
veloped together.  The  memory  should  not  be  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  understanding,  nor  the  understanding  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  memory. 

*  Children  must  be  taught  to  think,  or  they  will  never  become 
capable  of  acquiring  information  for  themselves  ;  and  they  must 
be  taught  to  remember,  or  they  cannot  retain  what  they  learn. 
But  little  children  are  constantly  surrounded  with  objects  calcu- 
lated to  excite  inquiry,  and  exercise  their  minds  ;  so  that,  for 
several  years  after  they  begin  to  learn,  very  little  additional  ex- 
citement is  requisite  to  produce  as  great  a  degree  of  mental  de- 
velopment as  will  be  safe  either  for  mind  or  body.' 

The  teacher  of  little  children  is  reminded  that  their  minds 
move  in  a  very  narrow  circle,  and  that  he  who  would  produce 
an  effect  on  their  minds  must  not  overlook  this  great  truth.  He 
observes : 

*  Ideas  which  appear  perfectly  simple  to  the  mature  under- 
standing, may  be  wholly  beyond  tne  reach  of  the  juvenile  mind. 
Hence  the  teacher  should  repeat  and  illustrate,  over  and  over, 
until  he  perceives  that  the  truth  is  apprehended.     And  his  illus- 
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trations  must  l>e  drawn  from  objects  which  are  familiar  to  the 
mind  of  the  child.  For  example,  the  sailing  of  a  vessel  upon 
the  ocean  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  life ;  but  it  would  be 
wholly  unintelligible  to  the  mind  of  a  child  who  never  saw  a 
ship,  and  who  has  no  definite  idea  of  sailing.  Or,  an  illustra- 
tion drawn  from  husbandry  would  be  like  an  unknown  tongue 
/  to  a  child  who  had  never  passed  the  boundaries  of  a  city  or  a 
town.' 

We  have  one  more  quotation  from  the  same  writer,  second 
in  importance  to  none  that  we  have  made.  We  bespeak  for  it 
the  most  careful  attention.  Mankind  are  prone  to  extremes  ; 
and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  there  is  not,  at  the  present  day,  a 
strong  and  very  general  tendency  to  the  extreme  here  alluded  to 
in  teaching  the  young  both  verbally  and  by  means  of  books. 

*  Instruction  may  be  so  simple  and  easy  as  to  be  insipid,  even 
to  a  child.  The  human  wind  is  so  constituted  that  the  exercise 
of  its  faculties,  and  the  overcoming  of  difficulties,  impart  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction.  If,  therefore,  the  lessons  of  children 
are  entirely  free  from  difficulties,  and  so  easy  as  to  require 
scarcely  any  effort  of  mind,  we  lose  an  important  auxiliary  in 
our  work.  The  lessons  of  children  should  not  be  so  difficult  as 
to  discourage  effort,  nor  so  simple  as  to  prevent  it.' 


TEACHING  TO  THINK.     NO.  II. 
Spelling. 


Wk  have  no  very  strong  objection  to  the  old  fashioned  meth- 
od of  teaching  spelling,  which  consists  in  requiring  the  pupil  to 
commit  to  memory  a  certain  number  of  words  or  columns  of 
words  and  be  able  to  repeat  them  at  the  suggestion  of  the  teach- 
er, provided  the  matter  is  not  suffered  to  end  here.  We  have 
seen  a  few  who  were  made  good  spellers  in  this  way  ;  but  there 
was  no  thinking  necessarily  connected  with  the  process  ;  and 
though  the  individuals  to  whom  we  refer  have  spelled  well  all 
their  lives  long,  I  have  never  known  one  whose  mental  powers, 
taken  as  a  whole,  were  hot  injured  in  a  slight  degree  by  it. 

Now  there  are  methods  of  teaching  spelling  which  employ 
and  cultivate  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  task 
the  memory,  which  if  they  do  not  make  an  individual  a  better 
speller.,  do  at  least  make  him  a  more  useful  citizen.  They  teach 
him  to  attend,  observe,  reflect,  compare,  and  judge,  as  well  as 
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to  remember.     Among  these  methods  we  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing. 

1.  Giving  them  spelling  lessons  accompanied  with  definitions. 
These  lessons  may  be  selected,  either  from  a  dictionary  or  a 
definition  spelling  book.  The  mere  circumstance  of  requiring 
a  pupil  to  commit  to  memory  a  column  of  words  which  are  de- 
fined, has  its  advantages ;  and  this,  too,  though  the  definition 
may  be  very  inadequate  or  incomplete.  Many  a  pupil  will 
associate  some  of  these  definitions  with  the  words  to  which  they 
respectively  belong,  though  not  required  to  do  it.  And  these* 
definitions  will  not  only  remain  associated  in  his  memory  with 
the  words,  but  will  lead  him,  from  time  to  time,  to  reflection. 

2.  There  are  advantages  to  be  derived  from  spelling  words 
from  sentences,  either  of  prose  or  poetry.  It  leads  to  more 
thought — rather  more — than  the  mere  committing  to  memory  of 
columns  of  words,  arbitrarily  arranged.  It  may  be  well,  in 
some  instances,  to  require  a  pupil  to  spell,  at  once,  a  whole  sen- 
tence, provided  its  length  is  only  moderate.  Some  teachers 
make  it  a  practice  to  teach  their  older  classes  to  spell  by  pro- 
nouncing words  to  them  from  their  leading  lesson.  This  is  one 
foim  of  applying  the  foregoing  principle. 

3.  One  method  of  eliciting  thought  is  by  classifying  the  words 
of  a  spelling  lesson.  Thus,  one  lesson  may  consist  of  the 
names  of  flowers  ;  another  of  fishes  ;  another  of  trees  ;  another 
of  fruits,  (Slc. 

4.  As  we  have  no  book  to  aid  tlie  teacher  in  pursuing  the  last 
method,  it  involves,  necessarily,  another  method  of  teaching, 
which  is  still  better.  We  allude  to  the  dictation  of  words.  The 
teacher,  or  a  monitor,  slowly  dictates  a  lesson  either  from  mem- 
ory or  books — but  for  want  of  suitable  books,  usually  from 
memory — and  each  pupil  writes  it  down.  This  may  be  done 
either  on  slates  or  [>aper ;  but  slates,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  the 
best.  These  words,  thus  written  down,  as  the  teacher  pronoun- 
ces them  slowly,  are  to  be  corrected  by  the  pupil ;  for  which 
purpose,  he  may  resort  to  memory  and  reflection,  or  to  both  of 
these  and  a  dictionary.  Indeed  they  should  never  be  presented 
to  the  teacher,  as  correct,  till  a  dictionary  has  been  consulted. 

5.  Another  and  still  better  method  of  teaching  spelling  is  by 
dictating  a  number  of  interesting  words,  and  then  requiring  the 
pupil  to  incorporate  them  into  sentences.  This  has  been  allud- 
ed to  in  a  former  number.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  here, 
that  while  it  embraces  all  the  advantages  of  the  preceding  me- 
thod, it  demands  additional  attention  to  the  sense,  especially  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  pronunciation  of  many  words 
whose  orthography  is  entirely  different.     Thus,  if  the  teacher 
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dictates  the  word,  which  according  to  its  various  dennitions,  is 
spelled  vain,  vein,  or  vane,  the  pupil  will  naturally  exercise  his 
thinking  powers,  in  determining  which  of  them  to  incorporate 
into  his  sentence  ;  whether  to  say  ^  The  vane  of  the  church  is 
blown  down,  or  *  The  blood  in  my  veins,'  or  *  He  is  a  vain  fel- 
low ; '  or  whether  to  write  them  all.  And  he  will  especially  be 
on  the  look  out  against  misplacing  the  words,  and  saying  '  He 
18  a  vein  fellow,*  or  *  The  vein  of  the  church/ 

6.  Simple  composition — letter  writing,  &c. — conducted  un- 
der the  general  oversight  of  the  teacher,  is  also  a  very  valuable 
exercise,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  making  us  practically  ac- 
quainted with  orthography.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  daily 
practice  of  writing  down  our  thoughts,  under  the  eye  and  with 
the  friendly  aid  and  suggestions  of  parents,  teachers,  and  a  die* 
tionary,  would,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  school  years,  render 
us  perfect  in  orthography  and  grammar,  without  any  special 
lessons  on  the  subject.  There  are  more  reasons  for  this  opinion, 
than  may,  at  first  view,  be  supposed.  A  great  deal  may  be  done, 
in  this  ^ay,  at  any  rate ;  how  much,  we  do  not  so  well  know  till 
experiments  have  been  made  more  faithfully  and  perse veringly. 

These  are  a  few  only  of  the  many  methods  of  teaching  spell- 
ing which  raise  the  exercise  a  grade  above  parrot  work — the 
mere  exercise  of  the  memory.  There  are  many  other  methods 
and  plans  which,  though  mechanical,  are  useful  in  rendering 
spelling  exercises  interesting. 

One  of  these  is  simultaneous  spelling.  A  word  having  been 
pronounced  by  the  teacher,  the  whole  class  spell  it  as  with  one 
voice. 

Another  is  to  spell  the  word,  by  syllables.  Thus,  if  the  word 
be  parent,  the  pupil  at  the  head  says,  p-a  pa ;  the  next  says, 
r-rC-n-t  rent,  parent. 

Another  and  still  more  perfect  plan  for  securing  the  attention 
of  a  class,  is  by  requiring  each  to  spell  only  a  single  letter.  Thus, 
if  the  word  be  management,  the  first  pupil  says  m,  the  second 
a,  the  third  n,  the  fourth  says  man  ;  the  fifth  says  a,  the  sixth  g, 
the  seventh  e,  the  eighth,  pronounces  age  ;  and  so  on. 

We  have  seen  all  those  methods  adopted  in  schools  daily,  and 
with  excellent  eifects.  The  latter,  especially,  we  deem  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  It  is  impossible,  however  ,to  pursue  it  unless 
every  pupil  of  the  class  has  rendered  himself  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  orthography  of  the  word,  and  unless  he  gives  the  most 
exact  attention. 
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EDUCATION   IN  HOLLAND. 
From  Um  London  Sunday  School  Teacher*t  Magazine. 

The  present  school  provision  of  Holland  is  founded  upon  a 
law  passed  (^n  the  3d  of  April,  1806.  By  this  law  the  common 
schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  public  and  private.  By 
public  schools  is  meant  all  those  which  are  supported  from  pub- 
lic funds,  whether  of  the  general  government,  of  the  munici- 
pality, or  from  any  other  fund  provincial  or  ecclesiastical.  The 
term  private  schools  is  intended  to  include  two  other  classes ; 
first,  such  religious  cliarity  schools  as  are  maintained  either  by 
societies,  or  private  individuals  :  and  secondly,  those  which  are 
supported  entirely  by  the  payments  of  the  pupils. 

The  public  schools  at  the  cities  are  of  two  classes.  First, 
those  which  are  entirely  gratuitous,  being  supported  by  the  cor- 
porations. Second,  those  in  which  a  small  payment  is  received 
from  the  children,  in  addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  assistance 
rendered  by  the  corporations,  who,  in .  many  cases,  do  no  more 
than  maintain  the  building,  and  defray  a  few  sundry  expenses. 
These  are  called  intermediate  schools.  The  village  schools, 
which  are  frequented  both  by  the  poor  and  middle  classes,  are 
supported,  partly  by  the  corporations,  partly  by  small  payments 
from  the  children,  and  sometimes  by  an  additional  bounty  from 
the  government.  In  all  of  them  boys  and  girls  are  educated 
together. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  public  school,  candidates  are 
invited  to  apply  by  public  advertisement ;  on  a  given  day  they 
present  themselves  with  testimonials  ;  a  further  and  a  more  rigid 
examination  again  takes  place  before  the  inspectors,  and  by  them, 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  authorities,  the  appointment  is 
made.  The  salaries  6f  the  teachers  are  not  large.  The  mas- 
ters of  the  city  schools  generally  receive  from  £60  to  120.  The 
village  teachers  receive  from  various  sources,  a  sum  about  equal 
to  £50  per  annum,  and  a  free  house  ;  and  the  schoolmaster  is 
very  frequently  clerk  or  sexton  of  the  parish. 

The  population  of  Holland  estimated  at  2,285,663,  of  whom 
280,510  are  receiving  instruction.  Few  of  these  are  under  six 
or  seven  years  of  age.  'i'he  proportion  is  therefore  one  pupil 
at  school,  at  this  age,  for  about  eight  of  the  whole  population  ; 
a  state  of  things,  which,  for  Europe,  is  quite  favorable. 

This  estimate  embraces  a  very  large  portion  of  the  children 
of  working  classes,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  observation 
that,  of  the  280,517  only  37,746  are  in  private  schools,  155,- 
363  are  in  public  schoob,  and  of  this  number  one  third  are  reg- 
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ularly  withdrawn  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  summer  season,  to 
•flsist  their  parents  in  agricultural  labors. 

Gnitified,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  by  this  state  of  things,* 
I  now  turned  my  attention  to  the  actual  working  of  the  system 
— to  the  quality  of  the  instruction  thus  freely  imparted — to  its 
tone  and  spirit,  both  moral  and  intellectual.  The  result  cf  my 
observations  I  penned  down  as  I  left  each  school.  I  shall  pre- 
sent you  with  one  of  these  memoranda.  This  was  a  common 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  situated  in  a  town  of  about  1800  in- 
habitants ;  150  pupils  were  present.  Besides  the  master,  two 
assistants  were  in  the  school.  The  order  of  the  school  was 
good  ;  the  alphabet  class  was  taught  as  in  other  schools.  The 
next  class,  that  in  smalt  words,  were  instructed  tlirough  the  me- 
dium of  pictures.  The  word  spade  was  taken,  the  picture  at 
the  side  representing  a  man  digging ;  this  led  to  a  variety  of 
questions  on  agriculture,  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  on  the 
modes  of  cultivation.  The  interrogatory  system  appeared  to  be 
generally  and  efficiently  carried  out. 

Spelling  was  taught  by  small  books,  much  in  the  old  English 
way,  (certainly  not  the  best.)  Writing,  first  on  slate  and  then 
on  paper.  The  specimens  presented  were  generally  good, 
though  none  of  them  first  rate.  Slate  arithmetic  was  taught, 
and  mental  arithmetic  to  a  limited  extent.  The  arithmetical 
operations  were  all  slowly  performed,  but  great  care  appeared 
to  be  taken  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  they  proceeded. 
I  then  examined  the  highest  class  in  reading,  and  put  various 
questions  on  the  portion  read,  (the  6th  chapter  of  Matthew.) 
These  were  answered  intelligently,  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
amount  of  scriptural  information  imparted  was  very  small. 

The  children  then  read  some  Dutch  poetry,  and  I  was  much 
pleased  to  observe  the  pains  taken  to  have  it  read  well.  They 
were  never  allowed  to  pass  to  the  second  line  without  having 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  first.  Singing  by  notes  on 
a  black  board  was  then  practised,  and  with  very  pleasing  effect, 
great  care  being  taken  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  privciplts 
of  music.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  general  appearance  of 
the  children  ;  good  order  prevailed,  and  ti  mild,  quiet  happiness 
seemed  to  pervade  the  school.  The  total  absence  of  all  excite- 
ment was  remarkable,  especially  as  so  much  interest  was  taken 
in  the  business  of  education,  both  by  the  teachers  and  the 
taught. 

No  corporal  punishment  was  allowed.     I  do  not,  however, 

*  This  article  appears  to  have  been  abridged  from  the  notes  of  some  British 
traveller. 
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mean  to  say  that  in  no  shape  whatever  is  it  ever  inflicted,  but 
this  may  safely  be  asserted — no  blows  are  given,  no  flogging. 
This  is  considered  fatal  to  a  teacher.  The  ordinary  punishment 
is  confinement  after  school,  during  which  time  the  child  (if  able) 
is  required  to  employ  itself  in  writing.  A  child  who  had  told  a 
lie,  was  sentenced  to  write  neatly,  after  school  hours,  fifty  copies 
of  the  following  words  : — 

*  Alas  !  I  have  told  a  lie  ;  lying  is  a  despicable  vice,  nobody 
will  believe  or  love  a  liar.'    1  his  plan,  he  thought,  worked  well. 

The  monitorial  system  is  partially  introduced  ;  i.  c.  a  boy,  as 
a  reward  for  good  conduct,  is  occasionally  allowed  to  instruct  a 
class  in  in  any  branch  he  may  be  able  to  teach.  Rewards  he 
thought  beneficial,  and  he  had  found  no  evils  to  arise  from  emu- 
lation. 

Geography  (excepting  that  of  Holland)  is  not  much  intro- 
duced into  the  lower  schools  Linear  drawing  was  not  taught. 
In  the  higher  schools,  which  are  supported  by  public  funds, 
these  are  of  course  introduced,  as  well  as  various  modern  lan- 
guages. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  school  now  referred  to  is  a 
school  of  the  lower  description  in  a  town  of  about  1 800  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  whole  of  these  schools  (whether  public  or  private,  wheth- 
er in  cities  or  villages,^  are  subjected  to  periodical  examinations 
by  inspectors,  who  receive  their  appointments  directly  from  the 
king.  These  officers  are  remunerated  by  the  government  for 
their  travelling  expenses,  but  receive  no  salary.  Clergymen  are 
eligible,  but  in  recent  appointments,  laymen  have  generally  been 
preferred.  A  periodical  report  of  every  school  in  Holland  is, 
through  this  channel,  furnished  regularly  to  the  minister  of  public 
instruction.  You  will  observe  then,  that  in  Holland  the  whole 
school  provision  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  government ;  that  private  schools  are  as  open  to  inspection 
and  report,  as  public  ones  ;  and  (as  I  shall  shortly  explain)  that 
no  individual  is  permitted  to  teach  even  the  elements  of  reading, 
without  having  first  been  examined  and  licensed. 

When  a  young  man  wishes  to  become  a  teacher,  he  must 
apply,  at  a  fixed  period,  to  the  inspectors  of  schools  assembled, 
l^efore  whom  he  undergoes  an  examination  as  to  his  attain- 
ments, natural  ability,  and  moral  character.  These  being  ap- 
proved, he  is,  in  the  first  instance,  allowed  to  act  as  assis- 
tant in  any  school  to  which  he  can  gain  admittance.  After  a 
few  months  he  again  applies  to  the  same  body  to  be  admitted  on 
the  list  of  teachers  of  the  lower  rank ;  is  again  examined,  and 
if  approved,  receives  permission  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 

27 
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mastership  of  a  village  school.  After  a  few  months  more,  de- 
voted to  self-improvement,  and  to  actual  teaching,  he  again  pre- 
sents himself  for  further  examination,  and  if  again  approved,  is 
admitted  to  a  rank  higher,  and  becomes  eligible  either  for  a  vil- 
lage or  a  city  school.  His^r^^  examination  would  relate  chiefly 
to  moral  character  and  general  ability  ;  his  second^  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
with  composition,  grammatical  analysis,  the  history  of  his  own 
country,  and  generally  with  the  science  of  education  ;  the  third 
would  embrace  geography  in  its  various  branches,  and  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  acquirements  previously  demanded. 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  education  in  Holland,  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  success  of  numerous  societies  formed  in  the 
Unittd  Provinces,  for  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  the  sci- 
ences, had  engaged  several  persons  to  employ  that  powerful 
means  for  the  promotion  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  John 
Neuen  Uuysfm,  a  dissenting  minister,  in  the  north  of  Holland, 
conceived  a  plan  in  the  year  1784,  for  uniting  several  of  these 
institutions  in  one  general  society,  subsequently  called  '  the 
Society  of  Public  Good.'  He  made  known  his  views,  and 
his  friends  joined  him  so  rapidly,  that  in  1785  they  were  obliged 
to  branch  off  into  district  associations,  and  in  1809  more  than 
7000  persons  were  enumerated  as  its  members. 

This  society  early  turned  its  attention  to  education.  They  es- 
tablished schools  in  sevcml  of  the  cities,  into  which  they  intro- 
duced improved  methods,  and  these  improvements  rapidly  ex- 
tended. At  the  time  of  the  union  of  this  country  with  France, 
they  had  reorganized  in  Holland  4451  primary  schools.  This 
society  still  exists.  No  schools,  however,  are  maintained  from 
its  funds  ;  but  in  a  periodical  which  they  still  publish,  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  modes  of  teaching,  and  recent  improvements, 
are  frequently  discussed. 

This  periodical,  tlie  only  one  in  Holland  exclusively  devoted 
to  education,  is  published  monthly  at  about  6d.,  called  '  Con- 
tributions for  promoting  instruction  and  education,  principally 
in  connection  with  the  common  schools.' 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  as  important  aids  in  the  promo- 
Uon  of  education — the  schoolmasters'  societies. 

These  societies  are  numerous — they  are  generally  of  a  local 
character.  Eight,  ten,  or  more  schoolmasters  residing  near  each 
other,  form  an  association  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  connect- 
ed with  education,  and  report  through  their  secretaries  to  the 
editor  of  the  '  Contributions,'  who  publishes  what  he  thinks  is 
likely  to  be  of  general  benefit.  There  are  at  present  upwards 
of  two  hui.dred  of  those  societies,  and  above  two  thousand 
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schoolmhsters  are  thus  associated.  In  a  report  to  the  king, 
made  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  in  the  year  1818, 
these  associations  are  described  as  having  been  of  the  greatest 
Utility. 

There  is  only  one  regularly  organized  Normal  school  in  Hol- 
land, and  this  is  at  Haarlem,  conducted  by  Mr  Prinzem.  The 
students  are  of  three  classes;  1.  1'hose  who  are  admitted  for 
one  or  two  years  to  be  thoroughly  trained  as  teachers.  2.  Old 
masters  received  temporarily  with  a  view  to  their  improvement ; 
and,  3.  Young  men  who  have  been  partially  instructed  in  other 
schools.    The  number  in  attendance  is  generally  about  forty. 

In  addition  to  the  means  already  mentioned,  for  improving  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  it  should  be  slated  that  courses  of  what  the 
Germans  call  pedagogik,  and  we  paedentics,  or  the  science  of 
educatiouy  have  been  delivered  by  several  professors  at  the  uni- 
versities :  at  one  of  these  series  of  lectures,  170  teachers 
attended. 

There  are  also,  in  Holland,  a  few  of  what  we  should  call  even- 
ing schools,  but  their  benefits  are  confined,  almost  exclusively 
to  those  whose  education  has  been  neglected  in  early  life.  Of 
Sunday  schools  there  may  be,  to  the  whole  of  Holland,  about 
sixteen;  containing  from  600  to  1000  scholars.  The  largest 
of  these  is  in  Rotterdam.  They  are  all  very  indifferently  taught. 
One  infant  school  of  about  seventy  pupils  in  Amsterdam,  sus- 
tained by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England,  is  the  only  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom. 


EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 

The  southern  portion  of  Italy  remains  in  that  state  of  apathy 
and  darkness  which  are  the  natural  result  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment in  a  mild  and  fertile  country.  The  city  of  Naples  is  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  than  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  still  far 
from  the  proper  standard.  It  contains  29  elementary  schools  for 
boys,  which  contained  in  1831,  16.36  pupils,  or  57  to  each  school. 
They  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  catechism, 
moral  duties,  and  the  elements  of  language.  In  most  of  them 
is  only  a  single  teacher ;  in  some,  arithmetic  and  religion  are 
taught  by  other  teachers.  In  two  only,  the  system  of  mutual  in- 
struction is  adopted,  and  this  was  introduced  during  the  exis- 
tence of  the  French  Government.  There  are  2;i  elementary 
schools  for  girls,  attended  by  about  2,000  pupils,  or  86  on  the 
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average  to  each  school.  They  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
mental  arithmetic,  and  the  catechism,  with  ordinary  needle- 
work. Each  school  is  instructed  by  a  female  teacher,  most  of 
whom  have  an  assistant.  Mutual  instruction  is  not  employed. 
In  these  schools  there  is  great  disorder ;  parents  are  not  obliged 
to  send  their  children  regularly,  and  often  neglect  it.  To  these 
absences,  must  be  added  the  numerous  holidays,  which  comprise 
the  whole  month  of  October — the  birthday  of  each  member 
of  the  numerous  royal  family — Thursday  of  every  week — 14 
church  festivals  which  happen  on  week  days — the  last  week  of 
the  carnival — and  a  week  each  at  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Christ- 
mas. No  wonder  that  many  children  leave  the  schools  after 
several  years'  attendance  without  being  able  to  read  or  spell  cor- 
rectly. The  parents  leave  the  child  at  the  school  during  the 
period  hp  is  most  troublesome,  and  take  him  away  as  soon  as  he 
can  in  any  way  be  profitably  employed.  The  city  devotes  1 6,000 
ducats  to  the  support  of  these  schools.  In  addition  to  them, 
are  the  schools  of  the  immense  building  called  the  Reclusorio 
or  Royal  Almshouse,  where  orphans  and  foundhngs  and  the 
poor  of  all  ages  and  sexes  arc  received  to  be  taught  useful  em- 
ployment, and  about  1 ,000  pupils  enjoy  elementary  instruction. 
They  are  at  school  until  the  fourteenth  year,  then  learn  a  trade, 
and  are  dismissed  at  sixteen. 

There  are  also  in  Naples  three  boarding  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  females,  which  are  under  the  special  direction  of  the 
Quoen  Dowager.  One  is  exclusively  for  the  daughters  of  the 
Doblc  families,  and  contains  100  pupils.  Two  others  receive 
the  children  of  respectable  families  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
course  of  instruction  extends  to  the  fourteenth  year,  embracing  the 
French  and  Italian  languages,  geography,  history,  religion,  and 
arithmetic  so  far  as  is  deemed  necessary  for  females;  Needle- 
work, music,  drawing,  painting,  and  dancing.  The  Dowager 
often  visits  these  institutions,  attends  the  annual  examinations, 
and  distributes  the  premiums  with  her  own  hands.  The  nuns 
of  several  convents  in  the  city,  also  give  instruction  to  females. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these,  is  that  entitled,  The  Convent 
of  iMary,  Queen  of  Heaven,  in  which  about  100  girls  reside, 
and  '-^00  day  scholars  receive  instruction.  In  the  convents  the 
elementary  branches,  and  needlework  are  principally  taught. 

The  great  obstacle  to  instruction  in  Naples,  is  the  want  of 
suitable  school  books.  The  introductory  reading  books  are  strik- 
ingly unsuitable.  As  soon  as  the  child  has  learned  the  alphabet, 
he  is  required  to  read  in  prayer  books,  containing  words  to  him 
incomprehensible.  They  are  next  employed  in  learning  cate- 
chisms by  rote,  (which  are  more  difficult  to  be  understood,)  and 
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a  catechetical  work  on  moral  duties,  with  an  Italian  grammar  in 
the  same  form.  There  are  no  other  elecuentary  books,  and  no 
reading  books  for  the  young.  The  higher  classes  must  obtain 
them  from  the  north  of  Italy,  and  pay  a  duty  of  25  cents  on  each 
octavo  volume.  It  is  stated  that  a  sivgle  bookseller  undertook 
to  print  children's  books. 

Should  we  estimate  the  pupils  in  the  private  schools  and  con- 
vents at  1 ,400,  an  allowance  which  is  probably  large,  we  shall 
have  but  6,000  children  under  instruction  in  the  city  of  Naples 
itself;  and  only  1  in  60  of  the  inhabitants,  or  1  in  15  of  the 
population  under  15  and  this  with  the  imperfect  means  and 
course  of  instruction  which  have  been  described.  If  this  be 
the  state  of  instruction  in  the  capitals,  what  must  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  villages  and  hamlets  where  there  are  none  of  these 
establishments  of  public  and  private  munificence  ! 

In  the  north  of  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  a 
spirit  of  improvement  on  this  subject  rapidly  increasing.  The 
general  interest  for  instruction  in  Germany,  and  the  benevolence 
of  the  late  emperor  of  Austria  have  led  the  Austrian  viceroys, 
and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  is  connected  with  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  regard  the  instruction  of  the  people  with 
much  more  liberality  and  interest  than  the  sovereigns  of  the 
other  parts  of  Italy.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  first  opening,  if 
not  the  first  impulse  was  given  to  the  promotion  of  popular  ed- 
ucation in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  whose  progress  in  this  re- 
spect, we  have  frequently  noticed.  The  schools  of  mutual 
instruction,  and  the  infant  schools  of  these  countries,  continue 
to  flourish  and  to  gain  favor  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn,  that 
the  same  individuals  who  have  been  so  successful  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  infant  schools  in  the  north,  have  succeeded  in  found- 
ing one  at  Rome,  with  the  approbation  of  the  government.  The 
protestant  artisans  who  reside  in  considerable  numbers,  in  this 
city,  have  at  length  been  provided  with  a  school  for  their  chil- 
dren, in  which  they  will  be  secure  from  the  threats,  and  prom- 
ises, and  petty  persecutions,  which  were  employed  in  endeavor^ 
ing  to  convert  them  to  Catholicism,  when  they  were  sent  to  the 
ordinary  school  of  the  city.  This  school  is  connected  with  a 
hospital  for  poor  sick  protestants,  in  which  they  are  attended  by 
nurses,  and  visited  by  clergymen  of  their  own  religious  views. 
Both  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Prussian  ambassador,  and 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  foreigners,  furnishing  at  once, 
an  evidence  of  their  liberality  and  zeal,  and  of  the  increasing 
tolerance  of  the  Roman  government.  The  most  encouraging 
circumstance,  however,  on  this  subject,  is  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  a  '  Journal  of  Education,'  in  the  north  of  Italy,  edited 
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by  a  catholic  clergyman,  and  counting  about  the  same  number 
of  subscribers  as  the '  Annals.'  It  is  conducted  in  an  excellent 
spirit,  and  with  much  talent,  as  well  as  liberality,  and  if  its  pub- 
Kcation  is  permitted  to  continue,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  use- 
ful to  the  families  as  well  as  the  schools  of  that  country. 


TRANSACTlOiNS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

SkVCICTH    AllHUAL    MiCTINO. 

The  American  Lyceum  held  its  seventh  anniversary  in  Phil- 
adelphia, on  the  5th  of  May  last.  Through  the  politeness  of 
Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  the  first  Corresponding  Secretary,  we 
received,  some  lime  since,  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings, 
but  were  unable  to  lay  it  before  the  public,  until  so  late  a  period 
that  it  appeared  to  us  better  to  present  an  abstract  of  the 
same,  than  the  whole  proceedings,  in  detail.  We  hope  our 
friends  and  the  friends  of  the  Lyceum  will  pardon  us  for  so  do- 
ing, and  we  will  endeavor  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
necessity. 

The  number  of  delegates  from  Lyceums  present  at  this  meet- 
ing was  about  sixtyfive.  The  Editors  of  public  journals  in 
Philadelphia  were  also  specially  invited  to  attend,  together  with 
teachers  and  their  pupils.  Several  distinguished  friends  of  edu- 
cation from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  were  also  present  by  invitation.  We  observ- 
ed, with  pleasure,  that  a  part  of  the  delegates  from  one  or  two 
of  the  Lyceums  were  females. 

After  the  Annual  Report  had  been  read  by  Theodore  Dwight, 
Jr.,  and  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  published,  reports  were 
presented  and  read  from  other  Lyceums ;  among  which  were 
the  Beriah  Sacred  Lyceum  of  New  York,  the  Darby  Lyceum, 
the  Perth  Amboy  Lyceum,  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  the  North- 
ern Lyceum  of  PhUadelphia,  the  Philadelphia  Lyceum,  and  the 
Juvenile  Lyceum  of  New  Brunswick.  The  whole  were  refer- 
red to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  be  published  in  part  or  in 
whole.  Reports  were  also  made,  either  verbally  or  in  writing, 
from  the  Bucks  County  Teachers'  Lyceum,  and  the  Bucks 
County  Lyceum,  by  L.  H.  Parsons;  from  the  Cabinet  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Austin 
A.  Phelps;  and  from  the  Hartford  Natural  History  Society,  by 
H.  Huntington,  Jr. 

Lectures  were  delivered,  during  the  progress  of  the  session,  by 
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J.  P.  Espy,  Esq.,  on  Meteorology ;  on  the  Interrogative  method 
of  Instruction,  by  Samuel  Wood,  B.  A.,  of  London,  Eng. ;  on 
the  state  of  Education  in  New  York,  by  J.  Orville  Taylor ;  and 
on  Elocution  and  the  Cure  of  Stammering,  by  Dr  A.  Comstock ; 
with  illustrations  by  means  of  diagrams  and  the  exercises  of  his 
pupils. 

The  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  were  presented  to  their  authors, 
accompanied  by  a  request  that  they  would  prepare  them  for 
publication. 

The  following  important  questions  were  discussed  by  the 
Lyceum. 

1.  What  principle  should  be  adopted  by  a  State,  in  appropri- 
ating its  share  of  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion ?  2.  What  motives  should  be  addressed  in  the  education 
of  youth  ?  3.  Ought  the  Monitorial  system  of  Instrution  to  be 
introduced  into  Common  Schools  ?  4.  What  is  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  influence  and  eflbrts  of  Females  in  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Improvement? 

The  following  persons,  as  officers  of  the  Lyceum,  delegates 
from  other  Lyceums,  or  present  by  invitation,  took  part  in  the 
discussions.  One  or  two  communications  were  also  handed  in,  by 
invitation,  by  the  ladies. 

S.  W.  Fuller,  L.  H.  Parsons,  J(»hn  M.  Coleman,  Theodore 
Dwight,  Jr.,  Dr  J.  L.  Pierce,  Dr  S.  Andrews,  J.  O.  Taylor,  J. 
Brown, Burnet,  Samuel  Wood,  Daniel  Fuller,  Ezra  Go- 
ing, and  Walter  R.  Johnson. 

A  communication  made  to  the  Lyceum  by  George  11.  Gliddon, 
Esq.,  American  Consul  at  Cairo,  on  the  recent  formation  of  an 
Egyptian  Society,  was  presented  by  'J'heodore  Dwight,  accom* 
panicd  by  remarks.  A  Constitution  of  the  Society  and  some 
Circulars  were  also  presented  ;  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
returned. 

L.  H.  Parsons  presented  the  Lyceum  with  a  quantity  of 
minerals  of  various  kinds  from  Bucks  County,  for  the  use  of 
such  members  as  wished  to  supply  their  Cabinets  with  the  same ; 
also  with  a  small  work,  by  him,  entitled  the  Grammatical 
Reader. 

A  Resolution  passed,  on  motion  of  Dr  Andrews,  requesting 
all  Lyceums  to  keep  a  table  of  Meteorological  Observations,  and 
report  the  same,  as  often  as  convenient,  to  J.  P.  Espy,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

A  Committee  having  been  appointed  on  the  subject  of  Agents 
of  the  American  Lyceum,  Mr  Parsons,  the  chairman,  reported 
the  following  resolution,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  to  execute. 
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That  in  their  opinion  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Lyceum  should, 
as  early  as  practicable,  employ  one  or  more  agents,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  known  and  carrying  out  its  objects  and  designs;  to  col* 
lect  and  disseminate  information  in  relation  to  Lyceum  operations, 
and  the  general  subject  of  education ;  and  to  solicit  funds  in  be- 
half of  the  Society.  They,  therefore,  recommend  the  appointment 
ot  a  Committee  with  power  to  employ  one  or  more  agents  to  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  said  Committee,  and  to  report  to  it  at  least  once 
in  three  months ;  said  agents  to  receive  such  compensation  as  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee  ;  but  no  agent  entitled  to  receive 
a  greater  amount  than  he  actually  collects  ;  and  that  the  Committee 
be  requested  to  report  its  proceedings  to  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
of  this  Lyceum. 

Mr  Webb,  chairman  of  a  Connmittee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drafting  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  Meteorology,  pre- 
sented the  following,  which  was  adopted,  and  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  bring  it  before  both  Houses  at  the  next  session. 

"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Qt  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Memorial  of  the  American  Ijyceum  respectfully  represents. 

That  the  Science  of  Meteorology  has  not  heretofore  received 
that  attention  which  its  great  importance  to  the  Farmer,  Mechanic, 
and  Mariner  demands  and  would  justify — and  consequently  has  not 
taken  its  rank  among  the  exact  sciences. 

And  that,  since  all  nature  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  which,  in 
some  cases,  can  only  \.e  developed  by  extensive  systematic  obser- 
vations, carried  on  simultaneously  over  a  large  extent  of  country, 
(an  object  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  accomplished  by  any  indi- 
vidual association,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature,)— 

Therefore,  we  would  respectfully  ask  Congrrss  to  make  such  an 
appropriation  as  will  certainly  cause  these  simultaneous  observations 
on  storms  and  atmospheric  phenomena,  to  be  made  throughout  the 
whole  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land.  And  also  to  secure  the 
individual  attention  of  an  able  Meteorologist  to  this  subject,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  collate  the  observations,  and  if  possible,  deduce 
from  them  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  weather. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Lyceum,  held  at  Philadelphia  this  l@lh  day  of  May,  1837. 

Several  other  resolutions  passed,  among  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing ;  after  which  the  Lyceum  adjourned  to  meet  in  Hartford, 
Con.,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  1838. 

Resolved^  That  during  this  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lyceum,  the 
minds  of  the  members  have  been  more  sensibly  impressed  than  ever 
with  the  great  advantages  that  may  result  to  individuals  and  to 
communities  from  Lyceum  operations;  and  that,  in  their  opinion, 
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no  institution  has  ever  been  established  so  well  calculated  to  allay 
party  excitements,  and  unite  all  classes  of  citizens  upon  the  great 
and  important  subject  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  friends  of  education 
generally,  to  use  their  influence  in  the  establishment  of  State, 
County,  Town,  and  Social  Lyceums  throughout  every  portion  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  that  the  ladies  be  particularly  solicited  to 
co-operate  therein. 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 


The  School  Committee  of  Boston  recently  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution. 

*  Resolved,  That  if  be  strictly  enjoined  upon  the  several  in- 
structers  of  the  public  schools,  never  to  make  use  of  corporal 
punishment  until  every  other  means  of  influencing  the  pupil 
shall  have  failed  ;  and  that  in  all  cases  wherein  it  shall  become  ab- 
solutely necessary,  special  pains  shall  be  taken  to  surround  it 
with  such  circumstances  of  solemnity  that  it  may  operate  upon 
the  minds  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  strongest  possible  manner, 
as  a  means  of  diminishing  its  frequency.' 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  one  reason  why  bodily  pun- 
ishment has  failed,  m  ninetynine  cases  in  a  hundred,  to  do  good, 
is  that  it  has  been  inflicted  in  haste,  and  sometimes  with  a 
wrong  temper.  Some  parents  and  teachers  unblushingly  tell 
us  that  they  cannot  punish  a  child  unless  they  are  a  little  ex- 
cited ;  and  that  to  wait  till  their  anger  has  time  to  cool  would 
be  to  omit  the  punishment. 

Such  persons,  however,  as  cannot  inflict  corporal  punishment 
unless  they  are  in  anger,  are  not  fit  to  inflict  it  at  all.  Grant 
that  it  is  painful.  It  ought  to  be.  Grant  that  it  would  draw 
forth  sighs  and  tears,  and  almost  break  the  heart.  It  ought  to 
do  so.  First,  because  the  fault  is,  as  a  general  rule,  in  part 
your  own,  at  least  if  you  are  the  parent.  You  ought  to  have 
prevented  it ;  and  it  is  but  just  that  its  correction  should  be 
painful  as  a  punishment  to  you.  Secondly,  it  ought  to  be  pain- 
ful for  the  benefit  of  the  child.  A  pupil  or  child  who  sees  a 
parent  or  teacher  inflicting  blows  with  so  much  reluctance,  that 
the  heart  swells  and  the  tears  flow,  needs  not  be  told  in  icords 
that  the  punishment  is  designed  for  his  own  good,  and  is  not  in- 
flicted by  way  of  gratification  or  revenge.  Actions — to  little 
children  at  least — speak  louder  than  words. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

SWISS     SOCIEXr     OF     PUBLIC     UTILITY GENERAL    ASSEMBLY     OF 

THE     CANTON     OF     APPENZEL — SOCIETY     OF     VOCAL     MUSIC 

TRANSACTIONS   OF    THE    SOCIETY    OF    PUBLIC    UTILITY. 

The  number  of  persons  actively  engaged  in  benevolent  ob- 
jects on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  far  less  than  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  The  government  and  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple have  united  with  other  causes  in  preventing  the  formation 
of  numerous  voluntary  associations  which  exist  in  those  coun- 
tries ;  and  since  the  spirit  of  private  association  and  activity  for 
good  objects  has  been  awakened,  it  has  been  common  to  unite 
a  number  of  objects  in  a  single  society.  On  this  plan,  the  Swiss 
'Society  of  Public  Utility'  has  been  formed,  and  has  united, 
for  many  years,  some  of  the  best  men  in  Switzerland,  to  dis- 
cuss all  the  great  topics  which  relate  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  religious  and  political  questions.  It 
presents  as  the  principal  objects  of  attention  to  its  members, 
education,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts,  and  the  poor. 
It  proposes  particular  questions,  assigns  topics  of  discussion  to 
its  members,  and  employs  them  on  committees  to  visit  and  ex- 
amine public  institutions,  ilt  has,  in  this  way,  collected  a  large 
mass  of  useful  information  and  valuable  essays,  on  these  impor- 
tant subjects.  The  society  has  now  existed  for  many  years,  but 
after  the  revolution  of  1830,  its  meetings  were  suspended  ;  and 
it  was  only  a  year  since  that  they  were  resumed.  The  first 
meeting  was  invited  in  the  Canton  of  Appenzel,  and  the  period 
was  chosen  to  correspond  with  that  of  a  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  one  part  of  this  purely  democratic  canton,  and 
a  general  meeting  of  the  signers,  of  the  canton,  in  order  to  give 
the  members  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  the  same  time, 
on  these  interesting  occasions.  The  Society  of  Public  Utility  of 
the  Canton  of  Vaud,  has  published  in  its  Journal  an  account  of 
all  the  meetings,  given  by  the  editor,  which  contains  much  that 
is  interesting. 

The  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery,  which  the  journey  to  the 
place  of  meeting  brought  into  view,  cannot  be  described  in  few 
words,  if  it  were  my  province  here.  The  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Canton  must  also  be  passed  over  lightly. 
I  will  only  state,  that  the  legislative  body  of  this  little  canton 
consists  of  all  the  male  citizens  of  a  certain  age,  who  assemble 
for  this  purpose  at  stated  periods,  in  the  open  air,  and  vote  upon 
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the  propositions  made  to  them,  by  the  '  show  of  hands.'  From 
5,000  to  6,000  members,  all  armed,  composed  the  meeting  in 
question ;  and  after  attending  divine  service,  in  the  course  of  two 
hours,  accepted  and  passed  four  laws  on  subjects  of  importance, 
relating  to  the  commerce  and  taxes  of  the  country,  rejecting 
only  a  single  article  out  of  sixty  of  which  they  were  composed  ; 
then  dispersed  quietly  to  their  homes.  However  great  the  evils 
of  such  a  government,  the  order  and  decency  which  marked  this 
strictly  popular  assembly,  furnish  an  example  well  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, in  some  of  those  which  consist  of  individuals  selected  for 
their  superior  wisdom  or  excellence,  where  the  prohibition  of 
arms  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  unworthy  and  dishonorable 
strife.  The  day  after  this  assembly  was  assigned  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Cantonal  Society  of  Vocal  Music.  It  was  formed  in  1824, 
by  more  than  a  hundred  lovers  of  music,  and  has  since  held 
annual  meetingis,  alternately,  in  the  different  villages  of  the  Can- 
ton. For  many  years  vocal  music  has  been  a  regular  part  of 
public  education  in  this  Canton,  and  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  give  it  the  proper  direction  by  excluding  from  their  songs 
all  that  could  lead  astray,  and  by  impressing  upon  them  the 
character  of  piety  and  brotherly  affection  and  patriotism.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  the  importance  of  this  care  in  the  selection 
of  music,  which  will  at  once  gratify  the  taste  which  is  excited, 
and  prevent  its  becoming  a  source  of  evil.  In  some  Swiss  so- 
cieties of  vocal  music  where  this  has  been  neglected,  the  songs 
and  artificial  music  of  the  theatre  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
interest  in  those  simple  and  elevating  pieces  which  can  alone  con- 
tribute to  the  great  moral  objects  of  vocal  music,  is  eiiher 
impaired  or  destroyed.  It  has  the  effect  of  luxurious  food  in 
perverting  the  taste,  as  well  as  enfeebling  the  moral  energy  ;  and 
has  thus  become  one  of  the  paralyzing  opiates  of  modern  Italy. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  singers  were  seen  assem- 
bling at  Trogen,  the  capital  of  Appenzel,  from  all  quarters ;  and 
at  11  o'clock  the  the  Society  of  Vocal  Music,  assembled  together 
with  that  of  the  Society  of  Public  Utility,  under  the  direction 
of  its  venerable  President  Zellwegger,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
this  Canton,  and  were  addressed  by  the  excellent  pastor,  Frey, 
who  avails  himself  of  his  central  position  and  the  influence  of 
his  talents  and  character,  to  promote  every  good  object. 

The  German  language  is  adapted  with  peculiar  facility  to 
popular  music,  and  expresses  in  language  which  combines  vigor 
with  beauty  and  lyrical  character,  generous  sentiments  and  ele- 
vated ideas,  and  the  nice  shades  of  feeling,  and  describes  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  the  scenes  of  simple  life,  which  continu- 
ally lead  upward  to  the  Author  of  nature — the  love  of  country^ 
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the  virtues  of  a  citizen,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  freeman, 
with  a  simplicity  and  force  worthy  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  Alps. 
The  Uttle  book  of  songs  prepared  for  this  occasion  contained 
many  examples  of  this  nature.  The  airs  were  perfectly  suited 
to  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  subjects  ;  and  the  accuracy 
and  beauty  which  marked  the  execution  astonished  the  audi- 
ence. The  following  were  the  subjects  of  the  principal  pieces : 
*  The  wonders  of  creation  ;  Vocal  music,  a  gift  of  God — its 
charms,  its  utility ;  The  country  of  the  singer  ;  The  calm  of  the 
forest ;  The  echoes  of  the  forest ;  The  pleasures  of  winter ; 
Liberty  and  truth ;  Our  country ;  Friendship ;  Fidelity ;  The 
strength  of  man.'  The  whole  were  introduced  by  a  hymn,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Society  of  Public  Utility,  describing  and  approv- 
ing their  object,  and  giving  them  a  cordial  welcome  to  their  lit- 
tle canton  of  the  mountains. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance,  the  two  societies,  with  dele- 
gates from  the  musical  societies  of  the  neighboring  cantons,  to 
the  number  of  •300,  partook  of  a  frugal  repast,  in  a  pavilion 
pitched  on  the  public  square  ,  and  cherished  mutual  regard  by 
the  interchange  of  friendly  and  patriotic  sentiments  and  ad- 
dresses, in  which  all  party  questions  were  entirely  forgotten. 
It  was  striking,  in  a  country  so  minutely  divided  into  little  na- 
tions, and  still  more  numerous  parties  Just  emerged  from  a  revo- 
lution which  involved  a  severe  struggle  between  the  various  ele- 
ments of  society,  to  see  men  of  all  parties,  collected  from  all 
parts  of  Switzerland,  siiting  under  the  same  pavilion,  uniting  in 
the  promotion  of  the  same  public  objects,  and  reciprocating  the 
expression  of  mutual  regard,  which  this  union  for  common  pur- 
poses and  for  the  public  good  had  inspired,  without  a  single 
word  or  allusir.n  which  could  excite  an  unpleasant  feeling.  Hu- 
man wisdom  has  never  devised  so  efficient  means  of  soothins:  the 
feelings  of  sect  and  party,  and  of  checking  the  progress  of  jeal- 
ousy and  strife  as  to  unite  men  in  some  common  object,  even  if 
it  be  of  no  moral  character  in  itself;  but  when  a  great  and  noble 
purpose  can  be  proposed  and  accomplished  by  voluntary  union, 
the  very  spirit  of  strife  often  receives  a  deatfi  blow. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Public  Utility,  was  opened  by 
an  address  from  the  President,  Mr  2Jell\vegi5er,  which  is  among 
the  most  remarkable  that  has  been  delivered  in  Switzerland,  on 
the  general  interests  of  the  country.  He  presented  the  great 
object  of  thn  Society,  as  being  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
in  the  modes  before  mentioned. 

1.  By  the  improvement  of  early  education.  Without  ming- 
ling in  any  of  the  great  contests  of  the  day,  the  Society  believes, 
that,  by  tliis  means,  it  will  attain  its  object  better,  in  proportion 
as  it  avoids  every  thing  of  a  political  nature. 
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2.  By  commerce  and  mamrj  ;  for,  in  proportion  as  these  are 
crowned  with  success,  parents  are  disposed  to  give  a  better  ed- 
ucation to  their  children.  At  the  same  time,  the  conduct  of 
those  governments  cannot  be  approved,  who  establish  higher 
schools,  and  schools  of  industry  in  which  the  variety  of  studies, 
and  the  principles  of  utilitarianism  lead  to  the  neglect  of  those 
subjects,  which  tend  to  improve  the  mind  and  the  heart.  If  the 
state  regards  the  means  of  gaining  money,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant object  of  attention,  selfishness  and  the  love  of  gain  will  be- 
come a  leaven  which  will  poison  the  touts  of  the  young ;  which 
will  paralyze  every  pure  and  noble  sentiment,  and  plunge  them 
into  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  evil. 

3.  By  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  poor.  This  care 
tends  to  remove  the  causes  of  pauperism,  and  the  degradation 
which  follows  it,  and  ought  to  have  in  view,  as  one  of  its  ob- 
jects, the  reformation  of  criminals.  On  this  subject,  great  diffi- 
culties remain  to  be  surmounted.  It  is  not  agreed  yet,  whether 
the  poor  have  a  right  to  relief,  or  whether  it  is  a  mere  act  of 
compassion ;  whether  the  State  has  the  simple  right  to  punish, 
or  is  bound  to  labor  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal ;  and 
whether  the  punishment  ought  to  be  unchangeable,  or  diminish- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  In  regard 
to  the  practical  means  of  accomplishing  this  object,  there  is  a 
still  greater  diversity  of  opinion. 

It  was  finally  remarked  that  the  spirit  of  religion,  taken  as 
the  regulator  of  sentiments  and  actions,  in  public  establish- 
ments, and  in  domestic  education,  becomes  a  centre  of  union, 
which  will  give  to  civilization  the  firmest  and  most  permanent 
basis. 

After  this  address  was  pronounced,  the  Society  proceeded  to 
the  reception  of  200  new  members,  which  makes  the  present 
number  about  800.  Three  question  which  were  proposed  by 
the  committee  in  their  circular  the  previous  year,  were  then 
brought  forward  and  summaries  of  the  answers  received,  were 
given  in  three  distinct  reports,  in  which  they  were  analyzed  with 
great  clearness  and  order,  and  were  afterwards  discussed  by 
numerous  members. 

The  first  question  related  to  education.  What  means  are  to 
be  employed  in  primary  schools  to  excite  the  young  to  study,  and 
to  prevent  idleness  ? 

The  greater  part  of  the  answers  expressed  disapprobation  of 
corporal  punishment ;  still  it  was  thought  by  some  that,  in  cer- 
tain places,  it  could  only  be  suppressed  by  degrees.  Alt  agreed 
in  condemning  the  abuse  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  hon- 
orary distinctions.    The  Society  were  unanimous  in  rejecting 
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corporal  punishment,  and  the  system  of  emulation  excited  by 
prizes.  The  only  excitement  to  study,  it  admitted,  was  a  suit- 
lable  and  benevolent  conduct  in  the  educator,  united  with  clear, 
methodical  and  well  graduated  instruction  and  persevering  in- 
dustry. An  essay  from  the  celebrated  Pere  Girard,  the  foun- 
der of  the  improved  system  of  mutual  instruction  at  Friburg, 
and  one  of  the  fathers  of  education  in  Switzerland,  threw  much 
light  upon  this  subject,  and  its  publication  was  ordered.  The 
Society  afterwards  resolved  to  appoint  two  committees  on  the 
subject  of  education :  one  to  devise  means  for  providing  the 
schools  for  poor  children,  like  that  of  Hofwyl,  with  suitable 
guardians;  and  the  other  to  examine  the  seminaries  for  the 
teachers  of  primary  schools. 

The  second  question  related  to  the  poor — the  improvements 
thus  far  made  in  penitentiaries.  Detailed  reports  were  present- 
ed on  the  penitentiaries  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  the  only  es- 
tablishments of  this  kind  in  Switzerland ;  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  procure  further  information.  A  report  was  then 
made  on  the  distribution  and  collection  of  about  $100,000, 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  suffered. 

The  third  question  related  to  Industry.  Ought  Switzerland 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  free  trade,  in  all  cases  ?  All  the  an- 
swers received  demanded  entire  liberty,  and  the  abolition  of 
those  internal  duties  on  merchandise,  which  impede  so  much 
the  intercourse  between  the  various  cantons  of  this  little  repub- 
lic. After  considering  the  state  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury, 
(amounting  to  $1,300,)  and  appropriating  them  to  the  objects 
proposed,  the  meeting  of  the  Society  was  closed  by  an  address 
from  the  President,  recommending  the  education  of  the  young 
in  the  spirit  of  religion,  as  the  great  object  of  their  efforts  and 
the  only  anchor  of  safety  to  individuals  and  the  community. 

Agreeably  to  the  gent3ral  custom,  the  members  of  the  Society 
dined  together,  on  each  of  the  days  of  their  meeting,  in  the 
fine  hall  of  the  house  provided  by  the  town  for  their  pastor. 
On  one  of  the  evenings,  they  ascended  a  neighboring  mountain 
peak,  from  which  a  large  part  of  Switzerland  was  visible — its 
plains  or  its  lakes,  or  its  mountain  peaks,  extending  from  the 
Alps  to  the  lake  of  Constance  and  the  Jura.  They  partook  of 
fefreshments  provided  by  their  friends  at  Trogen,  and  were 
cheered  by  that  wild  and  beautiful  *  Ranz  de  vaches,'  or 
Song  of  the  Alpine  cowherds.  At  the  close  of  the  repast  on 
the  last  day,  the  Society  were  invited  to  assemble  in  the  church, 
where  they  found  150  children  and  100  adults  of  Trogen,  col- 
lected for  exercises  in  vocal  music.     The  children  fir^t  sung 
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songs  adapted  to  their  age ;  the  adults  performed,  in  full  choir, 
several  pieces  of  church  music ;  and  both  then  united  in  hymns 
of  the  most  elevated  character,  in  a  maDoer  which  surprised  as 
well  as  delighted  the  Society. 

No  illustration  or  comment  is  necessary  iu  order  to  satisfy 
every  reader  of  the  excellent  character  of  the  Society,  whose 
meeting  has  been  described,  or  to  lead  him  to  feel  more  fully 
the  public  and  private  benefits,  as  well  as  enjoyments,  of  asso- 
ciations for  doing  good  to  our  fellow  men. 


MISCELLANY. 


Niw  York  Common  School  System. 

The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
in  the  State  of  New  York  has  been  received,  and  i^,  as  usual,  a  rich 
treat  to  the  friends  of  common  school  education.  We  proceed  to  pre- 
sent a  few  of  its  more  important  fact8. 

New  York  now  contains  10,207  organized  school  districts  ;  of  which 
9,696  made  the  reports  required  by  law.  In  those  reported,  schools  were 
kept  up  during  the  year  1885,  an  average  period  of  eight  months.  The 
whole  number  of  children  instructed  within  the  year  was  532,167  ;  but 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  re- 
siding in  the  same  districts,  was  538,398.  The  average  number  of  chil- 
dren at  a  school  is  about  55.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  1835,  were 
$1,235,256  02,  of  which  $313,376  91,  or  about  onefourth,  was  defrayed 
by  the  public  money. 

We  cannot  help  drawing  a  comparison  here  between  this  State 
and  Connecticut  For  while  the  people  of  New  York  thus  pay  about 
three  dollars  from  their  own  pockets  for  every  dollar  they  receive  from 
tha  public  fund,  those  of  Connecticut  do  not,  for  the  same  materials, 
probably  pay  over  one.  Or  to  make  a  more  certain  comparison.  Be- 
side?  the  $313,376  of  public  money,  New  York  pays  for  teachers'  wages 
$425,643  more  ;  or  something  like  $1  12  for  every  dollar  of  public  money ; 
while  we  have  data  in  our  possession  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  in 
Connecticut,  there  is  not  twentyfive  cents  paid  to  teachers  in  addition 
to  each  dollar  of  public  money.  And  the  consequences  are  too  well 
known. 

A  fact  may  be  gathered  from  the  present  Report,  which  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  learned  from  any  former  one.    The  school  inspectors 
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mentary  study,  and  that  it  tends  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  pupils  in 
other  liranches  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  formation  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Ui^eful  Knowledge,  as  forming  an  important  era  in  the 
cause  of  general  education,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
its  modes  of  operation,  regard  them  as  well  calculated  to  secure  the  ob- 
jects of  its  organization.' 

American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  plan  and  objects  of 
this  Society,  the  following  extracts  from  a  Prospectus,  which  has  been 
issued,  may  be  interesting. 

*  The  objects  of  this  Society  are — to  promote  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  among  nil  classes  of  the  community,  by  issuing  pure,  enter- 
taining,  an  i  valuable  publications,  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form  ; —  To 
elevate  the  character  of  our  national  literature,  and  raise  the  standard 
of  morality,  by  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  works  of  intrinsic 
merit,  in  Belles-Lettres,  in  Christian  Morals,  in  the  Arts,  in  Science, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral;  —  To  promote  the  improvement  of 
our  systems  of  Conainon  School  Education,  by  providing  standard  sets 
of  books  of  instruction  for  schools,  and  by  procuring  and  publishing  sta- 
tistics of  facts  calculated  to  illustrate  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
education  in  our  own  and  other  countries  j  —  To  provide  suitable  works 
of  eute.'tainment  and  information  for  children  and  youth  ;  —  To  furnish 
the  means  of  elementary  instruction  and  general  knowledge,  in  their 
own  language,  for  resident  foreigners  and  their  children  ;  —  To  cherish 
the  general  interests  of  literature,  education  and  religion  ;  of  agricul- 
ture, of  commerce,  and  of  the  arts,  by  preparing  appropriate  standard 
libraries  of  useful  knowledge,  embellished  with  illustrative  engravings, 
and  imbued  with  a  Christian  spirit,  fur  families  and  schools,  for  the 
farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  the  seaman,  and  the  settler  in  the 
West,  such  as  every  true  patriot  and  enlightened  philanthropist  must 
approve  ;  —  And  to  establish  correspondence  with  societies  and  men  of 
literature  in  our  own  and  foreign  lands,  engaged  in  similar  objects,  with 
a  view  to  procure  every  facility  for  promoting  intellectual,  social,  and 
moral  improvement.' 

The  society  is  said  to  be  making  arrangements  for  immediately  com- 
mencing the  publication  of  a  District  School  Library  for  the  United 
States,  to  consist  ultimately  of  from  50  to  100  volumes  of  instructive 
works  on  various  subjects,  calculated  to  interest  and  benefit  the  young, 
which  they  hope  to  introduce  extensively  into  the  District  Schools  of 
our  country.  They  are  now  making  arrangements  with  authors,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States,  for  the  preparation  of  various  works. 
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and  especially  for  proposing  plans  of  works  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Society. 

A  library  for  rnechaDics,  another  for  farmers,  one  for  seamen,  one  for 
children,  etc.,  will  engage  attention  so  soon  as  they  can  be  advanta- 
geously commenced. 

This  Society,  recently  organized,  thus  proposes  to  accomplish  a  large 
amount  of  needful  work  ;  and  we  cannot  but  wish  them  the  most  com- 
plete success.  On  one  point,  however,  <<  the  provision  of  standard  sets 
of  books  of  instruction  fur  schools,"  we  apprehend  they  will  find  some 
trouble.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  nothing  is  stationary,  it  will  not 
be  so  easy  a  task  to  stereotype  sets  of  class  books  as  may  at  first  view 
be  supposed. 

Common  Schools  in  Ohio. 

We  have  seen  an  address  of  Mr  Samuel  Lewis,  the  newly  constituted 
Superintendent  for  Common  Schools  in  Ohio,  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
especially  to  the  officers  of  Common  Schools  and  the  County  Auditorst 
which  breathes  the  right  spirit  and  gives  us  great  encouragement. 
Would  that  we  had  an  officer  of  this  sort  in  each  of  our  own  New 
England  States ! 

Mr  Lewis  states  that  there  are  in  Ohio  seventytwo  counties,  containing 
1060  townships,  divided  into  more  than  8,000  school  districts,  from  each 
of  which  a  report  is  required.  The  superintendent,  he  adds,  could  not 
visit  in  person  more  than  two  districts  a  day,  and  make  the  proper  ex- 
aminations. If  he  could  devote  all  his  time  to  this  part  of  his  duty,  be 
would  only  visit  about  600  districts  a  year  ;  but  he  has  other  duties  of 
his  office  that  will  occupy  at  least  onethird,  or  perhaps  onehalf  of  the 
time.  He  insists  therefore  on  the  efficient  co-operation  of  the  county 
auditors  and  school  directors,  throughout  the  State.  The  number  of 
the  county  auditors  is  seventytwo  ;  and  the  school  officers  ho  estimates 
in  all,  at  more  than  twenty  thousand. 

The  statute  of  the  State  requires  the  Superintendent  to  address  cir- 
culars to  the  county  auditors,  with  the  proper  direction,  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  county  auditors  are  required  to  address  circulars  to  the 
school  directors  of  each  district ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  school 
directors  to  furnish  the  particular  information  in  detail.  The  Superin- 
tendent appears  to  have  begun  his  work  well.  We  hope  he  will  be 
seconded  in  his  efibrts,  and  that  under  his  direction  the  schools  of  Ohio 
will  ere  long  sustain  the  rank  to  which,  in  republican  States,  they  are 
entitled. 
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Mabiktta  Collkok. 

We  believe  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  this  college,  containing  fW>in 
one  to  two  hundred  students,  has  a  department  for  the  special  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  We  understand  that  the  students  in  this  department, 
and  indeed  all  who  are  connected  with  the  institution,  are  soon  to  ha?a 
the  opportunity  of  pursuing,  at  certain  hours,  some  sort  of  manual  labor. 

Salbm  Fbmalk  Irstituts* 

This  Institution  is  located  at  Salem,  Indiana,  about  80  miles  north- 
westward of  Louisville,  Ky.  It  contains  about  80  pupils,  and  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  J.  I.  Morrison,  A.  M.,  who  founded  the  school 
at  his  own  expense,  and  employs  the  teachers,  of  whom  there  are  three 
or  four,  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  superintendent  and  his  family 
board  with  the  pupils  and  supervise  their  general  deportment.  It  is  a 
leadiag  object  of  Mr  M.  to  prepare  young  ladies  for  teaching  ;  and  we 
learn  that  the  teachers'  department  is  already  respectable  ;  fifteen  pu- 
pils having  entered  it  the  present  season. 

We  hail  with  much  pleasure  these*  rising  female  Seminaries  of  the 
West.  If  they  are  conducted  in  the  right  spirit,  they  cannot  fail  to 
prove  streams  which  shall  indeed  fertilize  and  make  glad  the  wilder- 
ness, and  prove  sources  of  the  most  invaluable  blessings  to  our  wide 
spread  community. 

Thk  Public  Schools,  Public  Blkssiros. 

Here  is  the  phenomenon  of  a  little  book— a  mere  picture  book— of 
only  S6  small  pages,  written  with  childlike  simplicity  by  one  of  the  first 
men  of  our  country  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
and  5,000  copies  we  understand  have  been  distributed.  The  object  is 
to  enlist  the  attention  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  induce  them  to  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools.  There  are  thousands— we  fear  we 
might  say  tens  of  thousands,  of  children  in  that  great  city,  of  suitable 
age  to  attend  school,  and  who  yet  cannot  read  a  word.  Nor  is  this  the 
worst.  They  are  not  only  out  of  the  public  schools,  but  in  the  most 
efficient  school  of  vice, — the  streets. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  .appearance  of  this  little  work  as  a  phenome- 
non. We  have  done  so,  because  it  is  rare  that  we  find  our  greatest  and 
best  men  stooping  to  this  kind  of  benevolence — the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  little  things  as  the  book  before  us.  Yet  we  question 
whether  there  is  a  wider  field  for  the  truly  benevolent  in  this  country 
than  the  department  of  common  school  education.  He  who  casts  his 
mite  into  this  part  of  the  Lord's  treasury,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be 
applied  can  scarcely  fail  of  doing  immense  good.  A  benefactor  here,  is 
a  benefactor  indeed. 
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The  American  Sunday  School  Unioic. 

We  learn  from  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Associatioo, 
that  there  are  connected  with  it,  at  the  present  time,  as  auxiliaries, 
about  1,S00  unions,  societies  and  schools ;  that  they  have  issued,  during 
the  past  year,  33  new  publications,  of  which  23  are  original ;  that  the 
number  of  volumes  printed  during  the  year  has  been  890,663  ;  and  that 
the  whole  number  of  pages  printed,  including  infant  school  lessons,  pam- 
phlets, journals,  &c.,  is  about  53,000,000.  The  amount  paid  for  copy 
rights  and  to  authors  was  $919  35. 

The  Universal  Lyceum. 

Mr  Holbrook  is  still  pushing,  with  untiring  assiduity,  his  plan  of  a 
Universal  Lyceum.  Our  readers  will  recollect  its  leading  features  as 
published  in  the  Annals,  some  months  since.  The  plan  seems  to  us  a 
good  one,  and  we  wish  him  the  mest  complete  success. 

Orphan  School  at  Paris. 

'  The  Friend '  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  brief  account  of  an  orphan 
school  at  Paris,  which,  in  some  of  its  features,  is  truly  excellent.  It  has 
a  library  for  the  use  of  the  children  ;  its  privileges  are  also  sometimes 
extended  to  the  parents,  and  the  children  are  allowed  to  carry  the  books 
home.  The  boys  have  nice  gardens  containg  vines,  &c.,  and  so  strict  is 
the  principle  of  honesty  among  them,  thnt  even  when  the  tempting  fruit 
falls  off,  it  is  faithfully  carried  to  the  master.  There  are  about  forty- 
six  children,  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics:  the  average  cost  of  each  child 
is  about  jClO  per  annum. 

The  manner  of  living  is  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  morning  before  school, 
with  a  draught  of  water;  at  twelve  they  dine  on  soup  or  meat,  with  bread ; 
and  at  five  or  six  they  sup  on  meat  or  soup.  The  children  are  very 
healthy  ;  each  child  sleeps  separately  in  a  bed  not  more  than  two  feet 
wide.  How  delightful  to  see  them  thus  cared  for,  instructed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  useful  learning,  and  even  fed  and  clothed  by  the  pro- 
testa  nts  f 

Female  Education  among  the  Romans. 

History  presents  an  interesting  picture  of  Roman  Education  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  Commonwealth,  especially  contrasted  with  the  less 
virtuous  practice  of  the  more  refined  ages.  The  Roman  matrons  did 
not  abandon  their  infants  to  mercenary  nurses.  They  regarded  the  care- 
ful nurture  of  their  offspring,  the  rudiments  of  their  education,  and  the 
necessary  occupation  of  their  household  as  the  highest  points  of  female 
merit. 

Plutarch  has  remarked,  as  a  defect  in  the  Roman  laws,  that  they  did 
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not  prescribe,  as  those  of  LaeedcBmony  a  system  and  rules  for  the  eda- 
caMon  of  youth.  But  the  truth  is,  the  manners  of  the  people  supplied 
this  want.  The  utmost  attention  was  bestowed  in  the  early  formation 
of  the  mind  and  character. 

Long  Island  FiaM  School. 

The  Long  Island  farm  lies  directly  opposite  the  southern  end  of  Black* 
well's  Island,  and  comprises  about  300  acres,  which  afibrd  pasture  to 
the  cows,  and  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  for  the  six  hundred  ekU" 
dren  there  collected,  clothed,  and  educated. 

We  have  rarely  seen  any  thing  more  gratifying,  than  the  s]>ectacle  of 
these  children,  clean,  healthy,  and  cheerful,  assembled  by  dozens,  in 
their  spacious  school  room,  around  their  moniiors,  and  reciting  their 
rarious  lessons.  The  master,  a  young  man,  seems  to  perform  his  duty 
with  enthusiasm,  and  that  only  can  sustain  a  teacher  of  such  a  seboolp 
in  the  adequate  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  responsible  trust 
committed  to  him.  The  matron,  a  Welsh  woman  by  birth,  though  for 
more  than  thirty  years  a  resident  of  this  country,  is  a  pattern  of  neat- 
ness and  order.  Her  Welsh  carpet,  (as  she  called  her  well  scrubbed 
board  floors,  without  a  spot  upon  t|iem,  of  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the 
little  girls,)  proved  her  to  be  a  notable  housewife,  and,  moreover,  well 
skilled  in  controlling  *her  children,'  as  she  called  the  hundred  or  two 
little  ones  under  her  management. 

These  six  hundred  children  are  most  of  them  probably  foundlings — 
often  picked  up  in  the  streets,  destitute  and  forlorn,  the  children  of  want, 
of  misery,  and  of  crime  ;  others  are  children  of  paupers  in  the  alms- 
house, from  whom  they  are  separated,  and  sent  to  this  farm. — Sunday 
School  JoumaL 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


An  Analysis  of  the  Derivative  Words  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage ;  Or  a  Key  to  their  precise  Analytic  Definitions,  by  Prefixes 
and  Suffixes.  Designed  to  furnish  an  easy  and  expeditious  method 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  derivative  words,  from  a  knowledge  of 
their  component  parts.  By  Salem  Towne,  A.  M.  Third  Edition, 
carefully  revised,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  schools  of  all  grades. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers,  1836.      L2mo.  pp.  164. 

This  is  a  truly  original  and  exceedingly  valuable  work.  A  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  its  character  and  object  may  be  formed,  from  the  title. 
It  comes  to  us  highly  recommended  by  judicious  and  able  teachers  ;  but 
what  is  of  much  more  consequence,  a  careful  examination  of  its  con- 
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tents,  for  only  one  short  bour»  will  convince  those  who  are  most  oppos- 
ed to  the  multiplication  of  school  books,  that  Mr  Towne's  work  sup- 
plies a  niche  where  there  was  a  real  deficiency.  The  scholar,  in  acquir- 
ing the  art  of  spelling,  with  the  aid  of  this  work,  will  not  be  confined  to 
an  unmeaning  process  ;  all  is  clear,  intelligible,  and  inviting.  He  will 
*  learn  to  examine  the  structure  of  words,  and  trace  out  various  forma- 
tions from  the  same  root,  something  in  the  manner  as  the  classical  stu- 
dent is  exercised  in  Greek  arid  Latin.  In  this  way  he  readily  discovers 
how  the  primitive  word  varies  its  signification,  as  it  is  run  through  all 
its  derivative  forms.  From  a  knowledge  of  all  the  component  parts,  he 
can  easily  trace  each  shade  of  difference  from  the  plain,  literal  signifi- 
cation to  the  most  beautiful  figurative  applications.'  We  do  not  think 
the  author  of  this  work  extravagant  when  he  expresses  a  belief  that 
the  plan  here  pursued  will  impart  more  knowledge  of  derivative  words 
in  the  English  language  to  any  class  of  English  scholars  over  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  twelve  weeks,  than  can  be  communicated  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  to  those  of  similar  age  in  twelve  months. 

Townb's  Spelling  Book,  d&c.  d&c.     Albany,  1637.   pp.  96. 

This  little  book  is  intended  as  an  easy  introduction  to  Towne's  An- 
alysis. It  is  based  on  the  principle  that  children  should  be  taught  the  for- 
mation, spelling,  and  meaning  of  words  at  the  same  time  ;  and  in  the 
language  of  the  author,  it  is  *  designed  to  impart  a  distinct  idea  while 
learning  every  new  word,  and  in  every  change  of  the  same  word.  The 
plan  of  the  author,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  it,  appear 
to  us  commendable  ;  and  we  congratulate  the  friends  of  common  schools, 
even  in  these  days  of  school  book  making,  on  this  acceitsion  to  our  list 
of  works  which  are  truly  useful. 

Class  Book  op  Natural  Tueologv,  or  the  Testimony  of  Nature 
to  the  Being,  Perfections,  and  Government  of  God.  By  the  Rer. 
Henry  Fergus.  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  Paxton's 
Illustrations,  with  Notes,  Selected  and  Original,  Biographical  No- 
tices, and  a  Vocabulary  of  Scientific  Terms.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Henry  Alden,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School 
for  young  ladies.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Boston  :  Gould,  Ken- 
dall and  Lincoln,  lb37.     I2mo.  pp.  250. 

We  like  the  idea  of  having  every  body  study  Natural  Theology.  For 
beginners  we  prefer  Gallaudet's  little  work.  The  Class  Book  of  Natural 
Theology.  For  more  advanced  pupils,  in  general,  we  like  Paley's  admir- 
able work,  especially  with  illustrations.  If,  however,  as  is  insisted  by  the 
American  editor  of  the  work  before  us,  there  are  some  things  in  Paley 
not  well  adapted  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  female  instruction,  it 
were  certainly  desirable  that  another  work  should  be  prepared,  in  which 
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the  object! ooable  parts  should  be  omitted.  Such  a  virork  it  is  claimed, 
is  that  of  Mr.  Fergus.  We  believe  the  claim  i  <  well  founded ;  and  in 
this  respect  and  to  accomplish  this  object,  we  commend  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican Public. 

Familiar  Lectures  os  Natural  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  Mrs  A.  H.  Lincoln  Phelps.  New  York,  F.  J.  Hun- 
tington d£r  Co.,  1837.     12mo.  pp.  380. 

Cui  bono  ?  was  our  first  thought,  on  looking  over  this  publica- 
tion. It  appears  very  well ;  but  was  it  needed  ^  If,  as  the  author  con- 
fesses, it  is  not  only  based  upon  the  labors  of  others,  but, '  in  many  cases,' 
it  adopts  their  very  language  ;  if,  as  appears  from  a  hasty  examination, — 
for  we  have  not  time  to  examine  it  more  minutely, — it  neither  possesses 
nor  claims  any  improvements,  of  what  use  is  it  ?  Is  there  merit  in  add- 
ing another  to  the  long  list  of  compilations  for  schools,  to  perplex  and 
distract  ?  Is  there  merit  in  sitting  at  the  desk,  and  either  because  we 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  or  are  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  else,  detaching 
passages  from  other  writers,  intermixing  a  few  thoughts  of  our  own, 
and  sending  them  forth  to  contribute  their  mite  in  deluging  us  with 
school  books  ? 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the  enter- 
prise of  the  respectable  publishers,  will  give  the  work  before  us  some 
celebrity.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  excellent,  we  think  ;  since  it 
contains  the  excellencies  of  all  preceding  authors  ;  but  we  say  again  in 
regard  to  its  appearance,  Cui  bono  ? 

The  Science  op  Practical  Penmanship,  deduced  from  the 
principles  of  Physiology,  and  the  Anatomy  of  the  Hand  and  Ann, 
containing  an  Original  Analysis  of  the  capital  and  loop  letters,  and 
full  directions  for  the  acquirement  of  rapid  business  writing.  To 
which  is  added  a  complete  System  of  Penmaking.  The  whole  ac- 
companied by  a  Chirographic  Atlas  of  Twenty  Four  Engraved 
Plates.  By  Dolbear  6l  Brothers,  Principals  of  the  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  Writinrr  Academies.  Fifth  Edition.  New  York  : 
Collins,  Keese  6l  Co.,  1837.  |  Pp.  120. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  before  us,  both  the  manual  and 
the  atlas,  is  very  superior,  and  we  see  little  which  is  objectionable  in  its 
principles.  On  the  contrary,  we  commend  the  study  of  the  manual  to 
every  discriminating  teacher.  The  style  of  the  hand,  both  large  and 
small,  we  consider  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  most  other  works  of  the 
kind. 
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STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

1*HF.  general  education  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and 
the  effects  which  this  has  on  their  manners  as  well  as  their 
morals,  have  long  been  striking  to  travellers.  The  following  de- 
tailed account,  by  Frederic  Hill,  Esq.,  is  highly  interesting  in 
this  respect,  although  it  exhibits  some  important  deficiencies. 
Notwithstanding  all  these,  however,  the  evidence  this  country 
affords,  by  its  comparative  freedom  from  crime,  of  the  effects  of 
education,  guided  and  inspired  by  religious  principle,  and  ac- 
companied by  religious  instruction,  is  demonstrated  beyond  de- 
bate. This  inseparable  element  of  a  school  in  Scotlarid  must 
never  be  loft  out  of  view,  whatever  modifications  we  may  think 
it  proper  to  make  in  the  mode  and  forms  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  finest  clay  or  marble  will  only  furnish  a  lifeless  statue 
of  Prometheus,  unless  we  can  procure  the  fire  from  hravcn. 
The  most  perfect  human  methods  and  systems  of  education  can 
only  be  quickened  into  useful  life  and  vigor  by  the  breath- 
ings of  that  Spirit  which  first  *  moved  upon  the  face  of  tho 
waters  ' — which  commanded  light  to  shme  out  of  darkness,  and 
life  to  spring  up  from  chaotic  death. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  never  forget,  that  in  the  plans  and 
methods  and  views  we  present,  we  consider  eternity  as  the  life 
for  which  education  is  to  be  given,  and  the  Bible  as  its  only 
sure  basis  ;  and  we  would  present  Scotland  as  an  evidence  of 
the  justness  of  these  views. 

*  'J'here  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Scotland,  the  rural  popula- 
tion at  least,  is  much  better  educated  than  the  same  class  in 
England  ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  neither  the  amount 
of  instruction  given,  nor  the  number  of  the  recipients,  justifies 
the  opinion  usually  entertained  on  the  subject  in  this  country. 
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As  respects  the  urban  popalation,  indeed,  we  doubt  whether 
our  northern  neighbors  are  at  all  hi  advance  of  ourselves. 

The  reader  is  of  course  aware  that  there  is  a  legal  provision 
for  education  in  Scolhind.  The  heritors  (land  owners,)  in  every 
parish  are  required  to  provide  a  school  house,  and  pay  a 
schoolmaster:  the  minimum  salary,  however,  is  as  low  as  £24 
per  annum,  and  the  house,  which  is  to  furnish  a  dwelling  for 
the  master,  and  a  school  room  for  the  boys,  need  not  contain 
more  than  two  r<.oms,  so  that  the  burden  which  the  law  impo- 
ses on  those  who  enjoy  the  whole  rental  of  the  country  is  not 
very  weighty.  It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  the  heritors  generally 
do  somewhat  more  than  the  law  demands  of  ti.em.  'I'hus, 
though  the  salary  to  the  schoolmaster  might,  as  we  have  seen, 
be  kept  down  in  each  instance  as  low  as  £24,  the  average 
amount  actually  given  is  about  £'28.  Again  ;  the  number  of 
parishes  in  Scotland  is  907,  while  the  number  of  parochial 
fchools  is  1 ,005  :  thougii  we  are  not  certain  that  this  excess  of 
schools  over  parishes  is  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  land 
owners. 

1  aking  the  average  salary  of  the  schoolmasters  at  £28  a 
year,  the  total  amount  paid  in  salaries  must  be  rather  more  than 
£•^8,000;  and  if  we  estimate  the  expense  of  keeping  the  school 
houses  in  repair  at  £4,000  a  year,  the  total  (£32,000,)  will  ex- 
press the  entire  cost  of  the  national  provision  for  education. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  people  at  the  time  it  was  made,  (about 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,)  considering  the  scantiness  of  the 
population  and  the  poverty  of  the  country  at  tliat  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  from  being  adequate  to  present 
wants,  and  that  the  country  has  now  ample  means  for  enlarging 
and  improving  it ;  for  great  as  has  been  the  increase  of  popula- 
iation  since  the  time  when  the  present  plan  of  national  educa- 
tion was  introduced,  the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country 
lias  been  much  greater:  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  cost  per  head,  of  education,  is  less  for  a  large  num- 
ber than  for  a  small  one.  Something  has  been  done  towards 
supplying  the  deficiency,  by  opening  1  ^ancasterian  schools,  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscriptions,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  in  Edinburgh  the  Sessional  schools  (so  called  because 
they  are  under  the  direction  of  the  church  sessions  of  the  dif- 
ferent parishes,)  were  estabhshed  with  a  similar  view.  ('F'hese 
latter  are  the  schools  in  which  Mr  Wood  has  succeeded  in 
effecting  such  important  improvements  in  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing.) Still  the  provision  for  education  in  Scotland  has  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  grow- 
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ing  demand  for  knowledge  among  all  ranks  of  the  people. 
Many  thousands,  we  fear,  arc  growinir  up  in  some  towns  with- 
out any  education  whatever.  Mr  Colquhoun,  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  June,  18'M,  estimates  that  there  are 
•J0,000  in  this  state,  in  Glasgow  alone  ;  the  whole  population  of 
that  town  being  about  ^200,000.  In  Paisley,  if  Mr  Colqu- 
houn*s  statements  be  correct,  education  is  in  a  still  worse  slate ; 
for  though  the  absolute  number  of  the  uneducated  is  not  so 
large  as  at  Glasgow,  ycl  compared  with  the  population,  the 
number  is  much  greater.  The  population  of  Paisley  is  57,000; 
and  of  these,  according  lo  Mr  Colquhoun,  no  fewer  than 
14,000  are  growing  up  without  education.  Mr  Colquhoun  men- 
tions also  other  towns,  as  Perth  and  Dundee,  in  which,  he  says, 
education  is  at  a  low  ebb.  He  complains  also  of  the  state  of 
education  in  the  rural  districts;  not  only  as  respects  the  High- 
lands, where  we  could  not  look  for  much  at  present,  notwith- 
standing the  exertions  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  also  as 
regards  the  Lowlands.  The  worst  instances  of  the  latter  kind, 
mentioned  by  Mr  Colquhoun,  are  those  of  two  parishes,  one  in 
Dumbartonshire,  and  the  other  in  Berwickshire:  in  the  first, 
the  fraction  of  the  population  at  school  is  stited  to  be  one  thir- 
teenth, and  in  the  second,  one  fifteenth  ;  whereas,  if  all  between 
the  ages  of  live  and  fifteen  were  at  school,  the  fraction  would 
be  '>ne  fifth. 

After  giving  these  and  other  instances  of  deficient  education, 
Mr  Colquhoun  remarks,  as  follows:  *  Such,  then,  is  the  state  of 
education,  and  such  its  enormous  deficiency  both  in  the  towns 
and  rural  districts  of  Scotland.  1  am  aware  that  a  dilferent 
impression  prevails — tliat  Scotland  ranks  high  in  the  estimation 
of  all  on  the  subject  of  education.  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  that 
impression  ;  but  I  feel  that  it  is  the  best  and  truest  policy  to 
exhibit  clearly  the  amount  of  the  evil,  in  order  that  you  may 
be  induced  lo  apply  yourselves  to  the  remedy.' 

We  do  nol  know  what  menus  Mr  Colquhoun  took  to  assure 
himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  statements,  and  the 
other  in  formation,  on  whico  he  draws  the  conclusions  just  quo- 
ted ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  from  information  we  have  de- 
rived from  other  sources,  that  his  description  of  the  state  of  ed- 
ucation in  Scotland  is  too  unfavorable.  A  gentleman  who  has 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  assures  us,  that  he  very  sel- 
dom meets  with  a  person  there,  whatever  his  station  in  life,  who 
cannot  at  least,  read  easily  ;  in  fact  he  believes  that  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  have  not  made  this  acquisition  is  not  more  than 
one  in  fifty.  (This  statement  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Highlands.)     On  the  other  hand,  the  gentlemen  who 
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went  to  Scotland,  as  factory  commissioners,  were  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  >tate  of  education  in  such  of  the  large  towns  as 
they  had  occasion  to  visit;  though  at  many  of  the  villages  and 
small  towns,  which  depend  on  large  country  factories,  they 
found  a  state  of  things  which  was  highly  gratifying.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  general  sufficiency,  the  Central  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners speaks  as  follows: 

*  Few  will  bo  prepared  to  expect  the  statements  that  will  be 
found  on  this  head  (education)  in  regard  to  Scotland ;  where 
the  education  of  the  children  is  neglected  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
lent  than  is  commonly  belicveil ;  where  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber can  write;  where,  though,  perhaps,  the  majority  can  read, 
many  cannot ;  and  where,  with  some  honorable  exceptions,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  care  once  bestowed  on  the  instruction  of 
the  young,  has  ceased  to  be  exemplary.  The  report  of  the  com- 
missioners for  Scotland,  who  will  be  found  to  have  kept  this 
subject  continually  before  their  view,  is  decisive  on  this  head.' 

It  is  impossible,  with  the  evidence  before  us,  to  form  any 
thing  like  a  precise  idea  of  the  point  which  education  has  Actu- 
ally reached ;  but  we  think  we  are  perfectly  safe,  in  concluding 
as  we  have  done,  that  as  regards  the  rural  population,  at  least, 
Scotland  is  far  in  advance  of  this  country.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  statement,  indeed,  which  would  lead  to  a  different  belief. 

That  the  rural  districts  in  Scotland  should  be  in  a  tolerably 
gooil  state,  with  respect  to  education.  Is  readily  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  national  provision  for  education  depends 
on  extent  of  district,  and  not  on  the  amount  of  population.  As 
we  have  already  mentioned,  every  parish  has  its  public  school ; 
but  whether  the  parish  contains  500  inhabitants  or  50.000,  the 
legal  provison  is  the  same, — the  land  owners,  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, as  in  the  former,  not  being  required  to  do  more  than  to 
maintain  a  school  house,  containing  two  rooms,  and  with  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  attached  to  it,  and  to  provide  a 
schoolmaster  with  a  salary  of  £24  a  year. 

Education  is  not  compulsory  by  law,  but  in  many  parts  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  public  opinion  would 
strongly  condemn  a  man  who  did  not  s«  i)d  his  children  to  school. 
Professor  Pillans  gives  the  following  evidence  on  this  point,  and 
some  others  connected  with  it : 

*  Is  it  the  uniform  practice  for  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  ? — Almost  universal  wherever  they  can  :  I  think  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  habit  are  very  rare  indeed,  and  can  only  exist  in 
Scotland  among  the  most  depraved  part  of  the  population.  In 
the  country  districts,  I  should  say,  there  is  no  such  thing;  a 
man  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  monster  who  could  keep  his 
child  from  tneans  of  instruction  within  his  reach. 
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*  Is  there  any  compulsion  used  for  that  purpose  ? — None. 

'  Has  it  not  frequently  happened  that  parents  have  submitted 
to  great  privations  in  order  to  enable  their  children  to  receive 
education  ? — Yes  ;  1  believe  it  is  an  object  which  a  Scotchman 
seldom  lases  sight  of,  both  when  he  thinks  of  marrying  and 
settling  in  life,  and  ai  every  future  period — the  laying  aside  of  a 
sum  for  the  education  of  his  children. 

*  Do  you  trace  the  consequences  of  that  habit  among  the 
people  of  Scotland  in  the  character  of  the  tailoring  people  of 
that  country  ? — I  think  very  decidedly ;  and  that  we  owe  the 
morality  of  our  rural  districts,  in  particular,  almost  entirely  to  that 
habit,  handed  down  from  father  to  son  ;  so  that  we  have  scarce- 
ly any  rural  population  who  are  not  perfectly  aware  of  the  im- 
jiortance  of  education,  and  not  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  se- 
cure it  to  their  children.' 

Such  part  of  the  expense  of  his  child's  education  as  consists 
in  the  cost  of  books,  &c.,  the  parent  has  to  pay  himself,  the 
usual  charge  being  about  ten  shillings  a  year,  though  sometimes 
much  smaller.  In  cases  of  great  poverty  the  charge  is  often 
dispensed  with  altogether.  'I'he  ordinary  course  of  instruction 
does  not  extend  beyond  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic, and  sometimes  a  little  Latin  ;  the  demand  for  which  last, 
indeed,  is  dying  away.  By  paying  one  pound  a  year  instead  of 
ten  shillings  a  parent  may  have  his  child  instructed  in  geography, 
grammar,  and  some  other  branches  of  education  :  and  by  addi- 
tional payments  of  very  moderate  amount  he  has  often  an  op- 
portunity of  having  him  taught  geometry,  French,  Greek,  &,c. 

The  middle  classes  avail  themselves  of  the  parochial  schools 
to  some  extent ;  but  the  generality,  influenced  partly  by  a  desire 
to  give  their  children  a  better  education  than  can  there  be  ob- 
tained and  yet  more,  it  is  feared,  by  a  spirit  of  exclusion,  send 
their  children  to  private  schools. 

Asa  means  of  testing  the  reading  character  of  tlie  Scotch, 
we  have  referred  to  the  revenue  returns  to  see  what  quantity 
of  writing  and  printing  paper  is  manufactured  in  Scotland.  We 
find  that  the  quantity  is  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  compar- 
ed with  the  population,  as  in  England  and  Wales.  In  Scot- 
land, the  average  annual  quantity  during  the  three  years,  ending 
with  1833,  was  7,100,000  pounds;  in  England  and  Wales  it 
was  40,600,000  pounds;  the  population  of  Scotland  being 
about  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  that  of  England  and  Wales 
about  fourteen  millions  and  a  half.  Thus  in  both  countries  the 
quantity  is  exceedin^jly  near  to  2  3-4  pounds  per  head  of  popu- 
lation. From  this  fact,  taken  alone,  one  would  infer  that  the 
Scotch  are  not  more  a  reading  people  than  the  English  ;  but 
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when  the  more  thrifty  habits  of  the  Scotch  are  borne  in  mind, 
it  will  be  admiited,  that  an  equal  number  of  books  and  news- 
papers, in  proportion  to  the  population,  argues  a  much  greater 
number  of  readers.  In  the  pastoral  districts  even  the  cheapest 
pu  lications,  such  ns  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  (the  price 
of  which  is  only  three  half-pence,)  are  handed  from  one  shep- 
herd to  anotiicr  until  they  have  travelled  over  quite  an  exten- 
sive district.  By  means  too  of  their  excellent  contrivance  of 
itinerating  libraries,  the  inhabitants  of  the  poorer  districts  are 
supplied  with  a  succes^^ion  of  books  at  very  little  expense. 

If  then,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Scotch  consume  as 
much  paper  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  the  English,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  they  reiid  much  more  than  we  do. 

Vh  following  remarks  will  show  the  influence  of  an  improved 
state  of  education  on  the  character  of  the  people. 

'  It  would  be  difHcult  to  find  a  country  which  has  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  the  diminution  of  crime,  the  establishm  nt  of 
general  security,  the  increase  of  public  wealth,  and  the  difTu- 
sion  of  comforts,  as  Scotland :  and  this,  be  it  remarked,  has 
been  concurrent  with  increased  and  increasing  attention  to  the 
the,education  of  the  people.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Scotland  swarmed  with  gipseys  and  other  vagabonds,  who 
lived  chicrty  by  stealing,  and  who  often  committed  violent  rob- 
beries and  murders.  Of  these  pests  to  society  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand.  Besides 
these,  there  were  the  more  gentlemanly,  though  less  tolerable 
robbers,  such  as  the  notorious  Rob  Roy,  who  made  no  more 
ado  about  seizing  another  man's  cattle  than  a  grazier  does  of 
driving  from  market  a  drove  of  oxen  for  which  he  has  paid  every 
shilling  demanded.  And  lastly,  it  must  be  recollected  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  were  divided  into  clans,  headed,  too 
often,  by  ignorant  despots,  n  ady  at  nny  moment  to  fall  like  mad- 
men one  upon  another,  killing,  burning,  and  laying  waste  all 
before  them. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  still  less  than  a  hundred 
years  since  Scotland,  now  so  peaceful,  and  containing  a  popula- 
tion on  which  a  just  and  enlightened  government,  may  implicit- 
ly rely  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  public  security,  was 
the  scene  of  a  political  outbreak  which  spread  alarm  and  con- 
sternation through  the  whole  island,  and  which,  in  a  few  weeks, 
caused  more  blood  to  be  spilt  than  has  flowed  during  the  whole 
subsequent  period,  and  all  this  without  the  most  distant  idea  of 
advancing  one  solitary  principle  of  good  government.  It  would 
be  curious  to  speculate  on  the  number  thjit  would  be  found 
ready  at  the  present  day  to  join  the  standard  of  an  adventurer. 
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bound  on  an  enterprise  such  as  that  in  which  Charles  'Edward 
was  engaged.  Certainly  not  more  than  could  be  comfort- 
ably accommtxlated  within  the  walls  of  Bedlam  ;  to  whicb  place, 
instead  of  the  scaffold,  we  hope  they  would  be  consigned.' 

In  regard  to  the  actual  amount  of  crime  in  Scotland,  it  is  un- 
questionab'y  far  less  than  in   most  oiher  countries  of  Europe. 
The  average  number  of  executions  for  the  last  three  years  is  but 
two  in  each  ytar.     Mr  Hi!l  does  not  place  much  reliance  upon 
the  records  of  conviction  for  crime  as  indicating  the  moral  con- 
dition of  a  country,  because  no  account  is  taken  of  criminals 
who  are  not  detected,  or  proved  guilty.     He  expresses  his  con- 
viction, however,  that  crime,  as  well  as  pauperism  and  mendicity, 
exist  to  a  much  less  extent  than  even  in  England,  a  conviction 
which  is  very  strongly  felt  by  most  travellers  who  visit  both  coun- 
tries.    He  considers  the  Scotch  as  possessing  that  propensity  to 
intemperance  which  existed  in  New  England   ten  years  since, 
but  trusts,  that  *  following  the  noble  example  of  the  New  Eng- 
enders, they  will  break  through  their  present  chains,  and  rise  to 
their  proper  position  in  the  rank  of  nations  for  sobriety,  as  well  as  for 
all  other  virtues.'    In  regard  to  political  tumults,  riots,  and  incen- 
diarism, he  observes  that  Scotland  is  certainly  in  advance  of 
England.     ^  There  has  been  none  of  those  outbreaks  among  the 
rural  population,  none  of  that  barbarous  destruction  of  food  and 
property,  which  has  cast  a  blot  on  the  character  of  the  English 
peasantry,  such  as  will  require  many  years  to  remove.' 

W.  C.   W. 
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The  ignorance  and  corruption  which  have  generally  been 
produced  by  large  manufacturing  establishments  have  formed  a 
serious  ground  of  objection  to  their  introduction  into  our  own 
country  in  the  minds  of  many  philanthopists.  It  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt  that  this  will  be  their  influence  when  they  are  direct- 
ed purely  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  when  the  liuman  beings  who 
are  employed  in  them,  are  regarded  by  the  proprietors  in  the  same 
light  as  the  machines  wliose  motions  they  guide.  In  establish- 
ments conducted  upon  benevolent  and  religious  principle,  Uie 
result  has  been  very  different,  and  has  fully  shown  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturer  may  be  consulted,  without  degrading 
the  workmen  that  he  employs.  The  following  account  from  the 
reports  of  the  factory  commissioners  of  the  British  Parliament 
will  show  what  has  been  accomplished  in  some  of  the  factories 
of  Scotland. 
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*  The  cotton  mills  of  New  Lanark,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Clyde,  are  still  under  the  same  excellent  management,  with  a 
view  to  the  health,  education  and  general  comfort  of  the  work- 
ers, which  prevailed  during  the  proprietorship  of  the  late  philan- 
thropic Mr  David  Dale,  of  Glasgow,  who  founded  the  establish- 
ment, and  of  his  son-in-law  and  successor  in  the  mills,  the  well 
known  Mr  Robert  Owen. 

'  The  scho(J  and  apartments  attached  to  it  are  magnificent. 
I  believe  they  were  erected  by  Mr  Owen  at  a  time  when  he 
intended  to  attempt  to  carry  his  peculiar  views  respecting  the 
social  system  into  effect  at  New  Lanark.  The  workers  are 
instructed  at  the  school,  and  have  medical  assistance,  even  on 
ordinary  occasions,  altogether  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 
Every  comfort  that  can  attend  their  situation  in  life  seems  to  be 
afforded  to  them ;  and  they  are  here  entirely  free  from  that  un- 
natural degree  of  heat,  which  most  of  all  renders  factories  un- 
healthy. 

'  The  beauty  of  the  situation  of  New  Lanark  is  well  known ; 
the  salubrity  of  the  place  may  be  judged  of  by  those  who  have 
the  opportunity  which  Sir  David  Barry  and  I  enjoyed  on  Mon- 
day, of  seeing  the  workers  in  the  working-room,  and  coming 
into  and  going  out  of  the  mills.  They,  most  especially  the  fe- 
males, are  not  only  apparently  in  the  possession  of  good  health, 
but  many  of  them,  (quite  as  large  a  proportion  as  we  have  seen 
in  any  of  the  extensive,  well  regulated  similar  establishments  in 
cou  try  districts,)  are  blooming  —  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
pale,  languid-looking  females  too  frequently  to  be  found  in  simi- 
lar works  in  great  cities. 

*  The  adjoining  village,  in  which  the  workers  live,  belongs  to 
the  com|>any.  Its  clean  appearance  and  general  arrangements 
are  proverbial.    The  population  amounts  to  about  2,000  persons.' 

Mr  Stuart,  one  of  the  commissioners,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Stanley  mills,  on  the  river  Tay,  near  Perth. 

^The  situation  of  Stanley  Mills  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
picturesque,  and  entitles  them  to  a  visit  from  a  stranger,  not  less 
on  account  of  the  romantic  scenery  and  fine  river  to  be  seen 
from  almost  every  window  of  this  great  factory,  than  on  account 
of  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  their  buildings,  all  their  own 
property,  comprehending  every  description  of,  building  necessa- 
ry for  a  population  of  about  2,000  persons,  and  including  a  pe- 
culiarly handsome  church,  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  £3,000, 
and  endowed  by  the  company ;  a  school,  schoolhouse,  and  a 
very  neat  range  of  dwelling  houses  for  the  work  people. 

'  The  cotton  yarn  spun  at  Stanley  mills  is  not  fine  ;  so  that  the 
general  temperature  is  only  from  fiftyfive  to  sixtyfive  degrees. 
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excepting  in  that  apartment  where  webs  are  dressed  for  the 
loom,  and  a  temperature  from  seventy  five  to  eighty  deglies  is 
required.  The  sallow  complexion  of  the  workers  here,  wlib  are 
not  numerous,  but  some  of  them  youthful,  proves  the  confine- 
ment in  this  room  to  be  unfavorable  to  health.  I'he  general 
appearance  of  the  workers,  who  were  on  our  account  dismissed 
for  dinner  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  that  we  might  have  a 
good  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  passing  us  in  small  numbers 
at  the  gate,  was  very  gratifying  in  point  of  good  looks,  health, 
apparel,  &c.  The  porter  at  the  gate,  who  was  a  worker 
at  the  mills  from  the  period  ^yhen  they  were  set  a-going,  is 
eightyfour  years  of  age,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health ; 
so  is  his  wife,  though  now  eightyeight.  One  of  the  female 
workers,  who  has  been  at  this  work  for  many  years,  emphati- 
cally replied  to  my  question,  how  she  liked  it?  **Real  weel." 
The  following  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mather,  who  was  ex- 
amined on  this  subject. 

*  During  my  residence  here,  f  have  had  ample  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  character  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  works,  in  my 
daily  intercourse  with  them,  and  in  my  family  visitations;  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be  my  decided  conviction, 
that  they  are  not  surpassed  in  education  and  morality,  and  do- 
mestic comforts,  by  persons  in  the  same  rank  of  life  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  They  have  a  healthy  appearance,  are  comforta- 
bly fed  and  clothed,  and  diseases  are  not  more  frequent  among 
them  than  among  other  classes  of  the  community ;  the  annual 
mortality  for  many  years  fulling  short  of  one  in  every  sixty  of  the 
population.  Crime  is  scarcely  known,  and  theft  is  so  rare,  that 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  clothes  by  day  and  night, 
without  any  person  1o  watch  them ;  and  even  those  offences 
against  morality,  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  attendant 
upon  a  crowded  population,  being  so  un frequent,  that  seldom 
more  than  two  cases  of  illegitimate  birth  occur  in  the  year,  in  a 
population  of  nearly  2,000. 

*  In  point  of  education,  the  inhabitants  of  Stanley,  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  any  part  of  the  country  ;  almost  every  person  can 
both  read  and  write  ;  and  the  exceptions,  if  there  are  any,  must 
be  asc-ribed  to  the  previous  neglect  of  the  parqnts,  before  coming 
to  settle  in  Stanley,  as  a  commodious  school  room,  and  an  effi- 
cient teacher,  with  a  competent  sahry,  have  been  provided  by 
the  company,  and  instruction  is  afforded  to  all  at  a  very  low  rate 
©f  2s.  per  quarter ;  paupers  and  orphans  being  educated  by  their 
respective  parishes,  and  the  children  of  the  more  destitute  by  a 
society  lately  instituted  to  provide  instruction  and  bibles  for  all 
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within  the  place  who  cannot  afibrd  to  pay  for  them.    The  usual 
pracllbe  is  for  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  from  four 
years  old  until  they  are  nine  years  of  age  ;  after  which,  any  de 
ficiency  in  their  education  is  supplied,  or  new  and  more  advanced 
branches  acquired,  by  attending  the  evening  school,  after  mill 
hours :    many   thus  learning   the   languages,  grammar,   book- 
keeping, drawing,  geography,  algebra,  and  various  branches  of 
mathematics.     A  Sabbath  school  is  also  taught  by  me,  assisted 
by  monitors,  at  which  from  three  to  four  hundred  of  the  youth 
regularly  attend ;    and  there  is  also  attached  to  the  Sunday 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars,  a  library  of  several  hundred 
volumes,  chiefly  religious  and  moral.     The  expenses  connected 
with  this  institution  are  wholly  defrayed  by  tho  proprietors  of 
the  cotton  works.     I   may  mention  also  that  there  is  a  small 
library  in  the  village,  to  which  all  have  access  by  paying  a  trifling 
annual  subscription.     The  proprietors  of  the  cotton  works  have 
also,  at  great  expense;  erected  and  endowed  a  place  of  public 
worship  in  connection  with  the  church  of  Scotland,  chiefly  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  workers,  in  which  divine  service  is 
regularly  observed,  and  all  the  youth  who  choose  to  attend  are 
accommodated  with  seats  gratuitously.    There  are  also  in  Stan- 
ley a  nu miter  of  associations,  such  as  the  Benevolent  Society, 
the  Gardener's  Society,  the  Funeral  Society,  &c.  whose  object 
is  to  provide  for  the  sick,  the  aged  and  destitute,  and  by  means 
of  which  suffering  and  misery  have  been  relieved  and  prevented.' 
We  are  fully  aware  that  there  are  factories  in  our  own  coun- 
try, whose  general  condition  is  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  here 
described.     We  hope  there  are  many,  but  we  fear  that  the  larger 
number  are  far  from  presenting  a  picture  thus  agreeable,  either 
in  the  disposition  of  the  proprietors,  or  the  character  of  the 
workm'^n.     Would  that  all  who  are  seeking  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  arts  and  manufactures  among  us,  were  equally  anxious 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  citizens  under  their  influence. 

W.  C.  W. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  PRISON  FOR  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS  AT  PARIS. 

( Translated  from  Ihe  French.) 

The  utility  of  institutions  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders  is  so  fully  recognised  in  our  country,  and  the  interest 
felt  in  them  is  so  general  among  those  who  think  and  read  on 
the  subject  of  education,  that  we  believe  we  shall  afford  pleasure 
in  copying  the  following  account  of  an  establishment  of  this  kind 
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in  Paris,  from  the  '  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Elementary  In- 
struction.' We  rejoice  to  present  such  decided  testinionft  from 
such  a  quarter  of  the  necessity  of  religious  instructioni  and  we 
are  persuaded  that  when  it  is  once  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  the  truths  and  precepts  of  the  Bible  tiieir  proper  force,  the 
guardians  of  these  useful  establishments  will  find  little  need  of 
prizes  and  ranks  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  We  find 
in  this  account  additional  evidence,  if  any  be  wanting,  of  the 
importance  of  watching  over  the  young  ofl'enders,  when  they  are 
sent  out  into  the  world,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  pressure 
of  want,  or  the  obloquy,  or  the  temptations  of  idleness. 

<  We  have  often  spoken  of  the  school  for  mutual  instruction 
in  the  prison  for  juvenile  offenders,  superintended  by  M.  Pon- 
tignac  de  Villars.  It  is  well  known  that  this  establishment, 
founded  in  1830,  for  the  accused  and  condemned  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  did  not  begin  to  realize  all  the  expectations  of 
the  most  enlightened  philanthropists,  until  the  school  for  mutual 
instruction  was  opened.  In  a  recent  report  of  M.  Berenger,  to 
the  society,  he  makes  the  following  statements  concerning  it. 

<<^The  course  of  instruction  was  pursued  with  ardor,  and 
although  the  general  arrangements  of  the  institution  allowed  but 
one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  day  for  study,  while  seven  hours  daily 
are  allowed  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Paris,  and  four  in  the 
house  of  refuge  in  Prussia,  (one  hour  of  which  is  devoted  exclu* 
sively  to  religious  instruction,)  yet  their  progress  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  would  be  highly  satisfactory  if  more  time  could 
be  given  them  for  other  study. 

'*  •  The  elementary  school  was  not  opened  till  July,  1832.  At 
present,  there  are  three  hundred  and  thirtyone  pupils  learning  to 
read  and  write,  divided  into  eight  classes  for  each  branch.  Of 
this  number,  about  sixty  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed  for 
their  application  and  progress.  They  discover  uncommon  intel- 
ligence, and  if  they  could  be  placed  in  a  situation  more  favorable 
to  their  development  they  would  undoubtedly  become  distin- 
guished. The  progress  and  application  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  others  is  less  marked  ;  still  even  in  these,  the  good  pre- 
dominate. In  regard  to  the  remaining  one  hundred,  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  more  time  cannot  be  devoted  to  their  in- 
struction. I'heir  slow  progress  may  be  attributed  to  minds  less 
advanced,  or  to  the  impetuosity,  or  levity  of  their  character,  or 
perhaps,  with  more  probability  to  the  vices  of  their  early  years 
which  arc  not  yet  eradicated.  It  is  more  especially  for  this  class 
that  the  great  need  of  religious  instruction  is  so  strongly  felt. 
That  would  produce  effects  to  which  instruction  and  other 
means  of  education  are  found  entirely  inadequate.     The  affeo- 
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tionate  gratitude,  which  even  this  class  feel  for  their  wortbjr 
instructor  is  a  source  of  great  encouragement  and  hope  for  them. 
They  lose  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  gratitude,  and 
surely  when  the  heart  is  capable  of  this  sentiment,  we  should 
believe  it  capable  of  receiving  the  best  impressions. 

"  *  If  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  youngo  ffenders  make 
little  progress  at  scho  ds,  it  must  be  attributed  to  causes  which 
if  perpetuated,  would  lead  to  general  discouragement  among 
them.  The  room  which  they  occupy  at  present  is  too  small  — 
the  pupils  are  incommodiously  seated,  and  so  crowded  that  they 
write  with  difficulty.  Their  emulation  is  not  excited  by  the  an- 
nual distribution  of  prizes,  which  in  other  schools  excite  and 
sustain  the  efforts  of  pupils.  The  first  of  these  obstacles  will  be 
remedied  when  the  school  is  remwed  to  the  new  prison,  where 
large  rooms  will  be  devoted  to  each  exercise.  The  benevolent 
interest  of  the  directors,  is  the  surest  guaranty  that  they  will 
speedily  remove  the  other. 

'< '  For  some  time  past  lessons  in  arithmetic  have  been  added  to 
those  of  reading  and  writing.  One  hundred  and  sixtyone  pu- 
pils, divided  into  six  classes,  pursue  this  study  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  success.  Linear  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  geome- 
try, will  soon  be  introduced.  In  completing  the  practical  eilu- 
cation  of  our  young  offenders,  we  shall  feel  more  sensibly  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  mutual 
instruction.  Vocal  music,  which  was  introduced  two  years  since, 
continues  to  produce  good  eflects.  it  has  a  most  happy  influ- 
ence upon  the  manners ;  it  purifies  and  elevates  the  soul,  while 
it  disposes  the  heart  to  kind  and  benevolent  atfections.  A  strong 
proof  of  the  benefit  of  this  instruction  is  the  love  which  the 
pupils  have  for  it.  They  sing  in  going  from  the  workshop  to 
the  school  room,  and  from  the  school  room  to  their  play-ground, 
and  to  their  meals.  They  address  their  prayers  to  God  in  hymns. 
The  words  of  these  hymns  are  chosen  with  great  care,  and  are 
fitted  to  leave  the  deepest  impressions,  and  are  so  attractive  that 
they  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  The  expense  of  this  healthful 
exercise  is  incurred  by  this  society,  and  its  moral  influence  esti- 
mated by  all  thinking  persons. 

'*  *  The  superintendent  associated  in  your  labors,  performs  his 
duties  with  a  disinterestedness  which  we  love  to  recognise  and 
report  again  to  your  Board  of  Directors. '  " 

To  these  interesting  details,  we  add  some  others  found  in  this 
report  which  form  the  supplement  of  what  is  said  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  offenders,  for  they  arc  a  part  of  its  results. 
We  learn  that  of  the  part  of  the  price  of  the  labors  of  the  pupils 
which  is  allowed  them,  the  spirit  of  order  and  economy,  has  led 
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them  voluntarily  to  give  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  little  conr»niunity 
about  50  I  fr.  per  month ;  and  that  in  two  years  they  have  thus 
dep<jsiled  I6,*50fr.  '1  hero  is  scarcely  any  occasion  for  pun- 
ishtnent)  as  formerly,  for  serious  oHiences,  such  as  disobedience, 
rebellion,  theft,  quarrelHng,  and  other  bad  habits,  or  for  gambhng, 
which  was  the  predominant  passion  The  spirit  of  conspiracy 
against  the  government  of  the  establishment,  which  was  at  tiisr, 
so  common,  is  almost  extinct.  'J  he  offices  of  corporals  and 
sergeants  which  is  the  nward  for  the  most  deseiving,  exciie 
great  emulation.  Tho>e  to  whom  these  arecc)nHded  genernlly, 
fcihow  themselves  worthy  of  the  distinction.  'I  hey  Hre  the  first 
to  maintain  good  order  and  discipline,  and  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  inform  those  of  tieir  associates  who  (ail  in  their  dutits.  and 
perform  this  delicate  office  in  a  manner  so  remarkable  for  justice 
as  to  prove  the  progress  of  their  minds,  and  to  give  the  best 
assurance  of  their  future  good  conduct.  The  manner  of  exer- 
cising this  authority,  so  far  from  exciting  envy  on  the  part  of 
those  subjected  to  it,  leads  them  both  to  recognise  and  respect  it. 

Of  three  hundred  and  ninety  children  who  were  confined  up 
to  the  first  of  June,  1836,  one  tenth  possess  an  excellent  charac- 
ter, working  with  interest,  requiring  no  punishment,  but  often  mer- 
iting reward.  Six  tenths  deserve  to  be  classed  among  the  good ; 
although  studious  and  industrious,  they  have  not  the  same  de- 
gree of  zeal  for  improvement  as  the  first ;  two  tenths  were  of  a 
doubtful  character,  and  one  tenth  only  yielded  to  bad  propensi- 
ties. Instead  of  one  hundred  accused,  who  were  formerly  found 
in  the  institution,  there  are  now  but  fifty  in  the  same  period  of 
time.  This  astonishing  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  decrease 
of  the  number  of  recommittals,  and  is  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  good  effects  of  the  salutary  discipline  to  which  this  insti- 
tution is  subjected,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Lendormy,  of 
which  the  school  for  mutual  instruction  is  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  useful  elements. 

This  diminution  proves,  also,  the  happy  results  of  the  "pn/- 
ronage**  (afforded  to  the  prisoners  after  liberation.)  Formerly 
of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  children  liberated,  ninetynine  had 
been  recommitted  and  judged  anew.  Of  these  ninetynine, 
ninetythree  were  condemned,  and  the  greater  part  more  than 
once.  We  speak  here  of  what  happened  in  the  first  period,  and 
only  within  the  limits  of  Paris ;  later,  and  out  of  Paris,  the  num- 
ber of  recommittals  was  much  greater.  Since  the  "  Socic'te'  du 
Patronage^^  has  begun  its  labors,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  nine 
patronized  youth,  fiftyone  only  in  the  space  of  three  years  have 
been  tried  the  second  time.  At  present  there  are  but  nineteen 
recommitted  in  one  hundred,  while  formerly  there  were  sixty  or 
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seventy.  Of  these  same  two  hundred  and  sixtynine  children, 
fiftyeight  well  reward  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  ;  one  hun- 
dred and  twentyfour  conduct  very  well,  though  in  a  less  de^ee 
than  tlie  first  class  ;  thirtythree  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  their 
conduct ;  and  fifiyone,  as  we  have  said,  have  been  recommitted 
for  crimes. 

At  the  close  of  this  report,  so  full  of  facts,  and  so  well  de- 
■ervincr  of  notice,  M.  Berenger  states  that  five  works  had  been 
presented  for  the  premium  which  had  been  offered  for  the  best 
reading  book  for  the  young  prisoners.  That  as  no  one  of  them 
had  been  deemed  sufficiently  appropriate,  the  period  for  trial 
had  been  prolonged,  and  the  premium  of  500  fr.  increased  to 
1,000  fr. 

Before  closing,  we  mention,  with  pleasure,  that  these  youth 
are  to  be  immediately  removed  to  the  new  prison  in  the  "  rue  fie 
la  Roqvette,^^  in  which  the  plan  of  solitary  confinement  will  lie 
adopted,  which  promises  to  complete  the  favorable  results  already 
evident  from  the  happy  administration  of  this  institution,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  "  Socie'te'  du  Patronage.^* 


MEDICAL  ADVICE  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  cure  of  disease  rather  than  its  prevention  has  hitherto 
been  considered  as  the  proper  business  of  the  medical  man. 
And  if  at  any  time  he  has  condescended  to  instruct  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prevention,  in  the  families  where  he  has  been  called,  il 
has  been  regarded  both  by  himself  and  those  who  have  heard 
him,  as  stepping  somewhat  aside  from  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
•ion ;  as  a  gratuitous,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  an  unwelcome 
service.  How  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  when  we  consider 
that  of  all  human  services  none  can  be  more  important  than 
judicious  advice  in  physical  education  ;  and  that  of  all  men  living 
none  are  more  competent  than  physicians  to  give  it. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  progress  of  the  temperance 
cause  is  daily  and  hourly  diminishing  the  labors  of  physicians  — 
considered  as  merely  curative  —  and  when  not  a  few  of  the 
members  of  this  profession  seen  likely  to  be  destitute,  ere  long,  oi 
employment,  or  at  least  so  far  destitute  as  to  be  unable  to  sus- 
tain their  families  by  their  active  duties,  it  may  not  be  proper  to 
consider  whether  their  knowledge  and  skill  might  not  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  another  manner. 

We  hnve  aiready  insisted,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  on  the 
unspeakable  importance  of  correct  physical  education.      We 
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have  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  the  most  unremitting  attention 
to  this  subject,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  but  also  of  the 
teacher.  Nor  have  we  been  alone.  The  demand  has  been 
made  from  other  and  various  quarters.  More  than  this  ;  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  demand  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
conceded.  Thousands  have  admitted,  in  words  at  least,  that,  as 
a  general  principle,  a  sound  mind  can  only  be  expected  when  it 
is  connected  with  a  sound  body. 

It  seems  to  us  not  a  little  remarkable  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  plea  in  behalf  of  physical  education  is  beginning  to  be 
heard  and  responded  to,  the  very  set  of  men,  who  of  all  others 
may  be  supposed  to  understand  this  subject  best,  should  find 
their  leisure  hours  greatly  increased.  For  not  only  is  the  progress 
of  temperance  already  rendering  disease  more  uncommon,  but 
more  mild  when  it  appears.  The  physician  of  a  temperate  com* 
munity  finds  the  demand  for  his  services  diminishing  in  both 
these  ways. 

In  the  full  belief  that  the  finger  of  Divine  Providence  is  direct- 
ing the  parent  and  teacher,  at  this  juncture,  to  this  very  quarter 
for  counsel  and  direction;  that  the  physician  is  best  qualified  of 
all  men  to  afford  it ;  that  he  will  become  still  more  so,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  demand  for  his  lessons  in  this  department  is  increased ; 
that  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  duty  as  parents;  but  of  economy 
as  housekeepers,  to  seek  it ;  and  that  a  change  of  fashion  so  de- 
sirable would  produce  the  most  happy  results,  we  venture  to  oflTer 
a  few  thoughts,  in  this  place,  on  the  kind  of  services  which  the 
skilful  and  experienced  family  physician  has  it  in  his  power  to 
render  to  those  who  are  duly  awake  to  the  importance  of  phyci- 
cal  education. 

Correct  physical  management  not  only  prevents  disease  of 
body  and  mind,  but  it  improves  the  health.  This  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, may  seem  to  many,  like  a  contradiction.  Health  it  is 
often  supposed  is  a  positive  state ;  and  how  can  health  be  im- 
proved  1 

Now,  thouorh  it  were  philosophically  true  that  health  is  a  posi- 
tive state,  and  that  a  person  in  health  can  never  become  more 
healthy,  it  would  still  be  true  that  there  is  a  very  great  diflTerence 
of  physical  activity  and  vigor,  and  of  consequent  enjoyment.  A 
child  or  an  adult,  may  be  free  from  pain  and  suffering,  and  yet 
bis  enjoyment  —  considered  as  mere  animal  enjoyment  —  may 
be  increased  tenfold.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  no  person  is 
ever  so  healthy  and  happy  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  but  that 
be  may  be  made  healthier  and  happier. 

Ab  the  health  of  the  child  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
health  of  the  parent,  the  first  lessons  which  the  physician  might 
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be  called  upon  to  give,  with  a  view  to  the  future  well  being  of 
their  otTspring,  siiould  be  given  to  the  parents.  They  should 
be  taught  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  human  frame,  and  the 
necessity  of  obeying  the  latter.  The  consequences  of  disobedi- 
ence, both  to  themselves  and  others,  should  be  plainly  pointed 
out.  No  conscientious  parent  could  fail  to  derive  the  most  im- 
portant benehts,  even  to  himself,  from  such  instruction.  And  if 
be  should  find  the  power  of  habit  too  strong  for  him,  the  dis- 
covery of  his  own  slavery,  and  the  experience  of  its  consequen- 
ces, n)ight  at  least  rouse  him  to  exert  himself  to  prevent  others 
from  wearing  the  same  chains. 

But  we  will  suppoife  a  child  is  given.  The  physician*s  advice 
to  the  parent  will  be  still  important.  For  if  the  infant  should 
inherit  no  special  tendencies  to  evil,  his  constitution  may  be 
much  injured  for  life,  by  one  short  month  of  error  on  the  part  of 
the  mother.  The  general  rules  which  are  usually  given,  for  once» 
in  these  circumstances,  are  not  sufficient.  Inhere  needs  line 
upon  line  —  precept  upon  precept.  There  needs  much  of  ex- 
planation and  illustration.  There  needs  also  appeal  —  to  the 
sense  of  duty,  to  the  conviction  of  responsibility  to  God. 

The  temperature,  air,  dress  and  cleanliness  of  the  child  will 
be  duly  considered.  And  this  consideration,  if  made  under  the 
guidance  of  an  intelligent  physiologist  as  well  as  physician,  will 
liave  a  wise  reference  to  the  native  vigor  of  the  child,  his  con- 
stitutional predispositions,  the  diseases  he  inherits,  his  tempera- 
ment, the  season,  the  prevalent  epidemic  and  other  diseases. 
There  are  indeed  certain  rules  which  will  apply  to  the  case  of 
every  child  born  into  the  world ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a 
thousand  circumstances  —  of  which  the  above  are  but  a  speci- 
men —  will  or  may  exist  to  modify  or  even  to  nulhfy  some  of 
them.  For  though  every  child,  for  example,  needs  a  pure  and 
free  air,  yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  safe  to  expose  all  children 
alike,  in  all  seasons  and  places. 

How  often  the  child  should  be  nursed ;  how  often  and  how 
much  he  should  sleep ;  how  much,  sleeping  or  waking,  he  may  be 
with  safety  exposed  to  noise,  strong  light,  or  disagreeable  objects  ; 
what  should  be  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  he  is 
daily  washed  ;  what  should  be  the  material  and  tightness  of  his 
dress  —  all  these,  and  many  more  matters  of  importnnce,  though 
■ubject  to  fixed  rules  in  general,  require  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  certain  circumstances,  various  modifications.  Every  one,  for 
example,  should  be  thoroughly  washed  daily  ;  but  the  appropri- 
ate hour,  its  nearness  or  remoteness  from  the  time  of  nursing, 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  length  of  time  the  child  remains  in 
the  bath,  treatment  after  taken  out,  i&c,  die.,  will  require  some 
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variation  with  reference  to  strength,  health,  season,  and  other 
circumstances. 

The  physician's  counsel  will  be  invaluable  in  determining 
when  our  treatment  of  a  child  should  be  modified  by  peculiarities 
in  the  weather,  season,  state  of  the  parents'  health,  the  preva- 
lence of  epidemic  or  other  diseases,  cutting  teeth,  &c.  Action, 
action,  action,  which  after  all,  are  the  first,  second  and  third 
laws  of  health,  especially  in  infancy,  he  will  be  able  to  give 
some  direction  to.  He  will  say  whether  in  his  opinion  a  child 
should  be  rocked  in  the  cradle  or  tossed  on  the  arm  perpetually ; 
whether  or  not  there  is  danger  in  holding  it  long  in  certain  po^ 
sitions,  in  letting  it  sleep  always  or  chiefly  on  one  side  or  on  the 
back;  whether  cradles  and  go-carts  are  useful ;  whether  creeping 
should  be  restrained  or  encouraged  ;  whether  teething,  walking, 
speaking,  laughing  and  crying  should  be,  or  can  safely  be  en- 
couraged or  repressed  ;  how  are  we  to  ascertain  whether  the 
child  cries  from  pain  or  not ;  and  whether  he  should  be  encour- 
aged to  employ  himself,  or  be  led  to  de|)end  solely  or  chiefly  on 
others. 

The  effects  of  strong  light,  unpleasant  odors,  disagreeable 
sounds,  ugly  or  deformed  objects,  especially  in  the  nursery,  the 
structure,  quality,  &c.  of  beds,  the  effect  of  burn'mg  lamps  in 
the  night,  and  a  thousand  other  things  will  be  much  better  un- 
derstood by  parents  when  they  converse  freely  and  frequently  on 
these  subjects  with  their  physician. 

The  food  of  the  child,  whenever  any  becomes  necessar  in 
addition  to  the  mother's  milk  ;  its  quality,  quantity,  times  of 
receiving  it ;  whether  it  may  safely  be  bruised,  mashed,  or  mas- 
ticated, (especially  by  a  set  of  decayed  teeth  in  another  person's 
mouth;)  its  temperature,  degree  of  solidity,  &c.,  all  these  be- 
come interesting  and  important  topics  of  inquiry,  in  the  progress 
of  a  child's  history.  The  premature  use  of  condiments,  of  too 
large  a  proportion  of  flesh,  and  of  too  much  liquid  food  ;  the 
habit  of  eating  too  frequently,  and  between  the  regular  meals ; 
and  the  exceedingly  common  and  pernicious  habit  of  overfeeding, 
have  done  not  a  little  in  our  world  to  sow  the  seeds  of  those 
diseases  which  timely  care,  in  obedience  to  judicial  medical  ad- 
vice, might  have  easily  prevented. 

A  physician  will  also  discover,  sooner  than  the  parent,  the 
first  indications  of  disease,  should  disease  arise.  Should  the 
legs  become  crooked,  the  head  begin  to  enlarge  unduly,  the 
abdomen  become  hot  or  tumid,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  stomach  or 
bowels  irregular ;  or  should  colds  become  frequent  or  symptoms 
of  scrofula  or  rickets  supervene,  he  will  be  ready  to  oppose  the 
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tendency  in  due  season,  while  there  is  a  weU  grounded  hope  of 
averting  the  evil. 

He  will,  moreover,  greatly  assist  in  determining  what  should 
be  the  kind  of  amusements,  and  what  kind  and  how  much  he 
needs  of  society,  and  when  and  how  far,  consistently  with  the 
state  of  cerebral  development,  he  may  be  instructed,  by  conversa- 
tion, by  observation.,  by  pictures  or  by  tasks. 

If  the  question  arise  whether  or  not  he  shall  be  sent  to  the 
infant  school,  who,  like  the  physician,  can  determine  whether 
his  health  will  be  safe  there  ?  Who  can  so  well  decide  whether 
the  nature  of  the  exercises  arc  such  as  to  develop  body,  mind 
and  affections  in  due  proportion  and  harmony?  Whose  advice 
could  be  more  important  in  determining,  in  one  word,  whether 
bodily  health  and  future  happiness  are  likely  to  be  sacrificed  to  a 
premature  display  of  parrot  work  —  the  committing  to  memory 
of  things  not  understood,  and  the  understanding  of  things  before 
the  brain  is  prepared  for  it  ? 

And  when  the  age  arrives  at  which  it  is  customary  to  send 
children  to  other  schools,  how  much  is  the  physician  need- 
ed to  tell  us  whether  our  children  are  prepared  for  these  impor- 
tant places,  and  whether  these  places  are  prepared  for  them. 
How  often  is  health  destroyed  in  the  district  school  room.  How 
often  is  the  temperature  too  high  or  too  low,  or  too  suddenly 
varied.  How  often  is  the  air  impure.  How  seldom  is  much 
attention  paid  to  ventilation.  How  often  are  children  seated  on 
improper  benches.  How  many  a  spine  is  made  crooked  by  sit- 
ting on  seats  without  backs,  and  at  writing  desks  which  are  too 
high,  or  are  otherwise  defective.  How  often  are  the  pupils  of 
our  schools  injured  by  drinking  cold  water,  and  by  sitting  in  cur- 
rents of  air  while  too  much  heated  with  exercise.  How  often, 
by  swallowing  their  meal,  half  masticated,  and  rushing  to  play 
violently  in  the  hot  sun.  How  many  bad  habits  —  of  picking 
the  nose,  ears,  rubbing  the  eyes,  or  biting  the  nails  are  acquired 
in  school  to  be  lasting  as  life.  To  counsel  and  remind  us  and 
assist  us  on  all  these  and  many  more  points,  how  important  is  it 
to  have  at  hand  a  judicious  physician,  and  to  send  him  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  school  room ! 

Perhaps  the  health  of  female  pupils  is  more  frequently  put  in 
jeopardy,  in  school  rooms,  than  that  of  males.  Perhaps  there 
are,  among  them,  more  crooked  spines,  and  depressed  shoulders, 
as  well  as  a  greater  number  of  overtasked  brains,  and  more  of  that 
morbid  state  of  the  human  system,  commonly  called  nervousnesSf 
Perhaps,  moreover,  their  appetite  is  oftenest  affected.  We  be- 
lieve it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  they  who  are  most  addicted 
to  eating  chalk,  charcoal,  clay  and  slate  pencils.     The  state  of 
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things,  however,  —  we  mean  so  far  as  it  is  worse  among  females 
than  males  —  is  in  part  owing  to  tight  dressing ;  and  so  far  as 
this  is  the  fact,  is  not  chargeable  on  the  school  room.  But  the 
consequences  of  this  error  of  tight  lacing,  whether  of  males  or 
females,  especially  the  latter,  will  never,  we  fear,  be  fuliy  under- 
stood until  parents  make  physicians  their  privy  counsellors  in 
the  work  of  physical  education.  Some  of  the  effects  of  that 
reprehensible  practice  have  never  yet  been  dwelt  upon  publicly ; 
and  for  reasons  which  are  well  known  to  the  medical  man.  But 
in  the  family  circle  the  difficulties  to  which  we  allude  disappear. 
There,  the  whole  truth  may  be  told.  And  when  this  shall  be 
done  —  and,  we  fear,  not  before  —  then  may  it  be  expected  that 
mothers  will  begin  the  work  of  reform. 

Physicians  can  greatly  aid  parents  in  determining  on  the  future 
condition  of  their  oflspring,  as  regards  occupation  or  employ- 
ment. When  and  where  has  the  physician  been  consulted  in 
this  matter  ?  How  many  a  feeble  child  is  ruined  for  life,  by 
being  placed  at  the  wrong  employment — rendered  not  only  a 
burden  to  himself,  but  to  the  whole  community.  How  univer- 
sally is  tliis  matter  left  to  the  control  of  chance  or  hap  hazard. 
Or  if  any  direction  has  been  given  by  the  parent,  it  has  fre- 
quently been  precisely  that  which  should  not  have  been  given. 

Many  a  boy,  for  example,  has  been  *  put  to  learning.'  as  it  is 
called,  because  he  was  constitutionally  feeble  and  unable  to  per- 
form much  labor.  Now  the  very  reasons  for  putting  him  to 
learning  were  the  very  reasons  why  he  ought  to  have  been 
placed  upon  the  furm.  A  large  proportion  of  the  young  men 
who  receive  a  liberal  education  in  this  country,  begin  their  course 
of  study  with  constitutions  comparatively  feeble.  l*he  conse- 
quence of  this  and  of  subsequent  errors  is,  that  our  literary  men, 
whose  duties  involve  a  sedentary  life,  for  the  most  part  soon 
break  down.  Whereas  the  smaller  number,  who  begin  their 
studies  in  health,  and  sometimes  get  through  their  course  with- 
out breaking  down,  though  they  may  not  be  among  the  most 
brilliant  scholars,  are,  nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule,  far  more 
useful  than  the  former  class. 

It  is  the  strong  and  vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  and  they 
alone,  that  should  become  students  and  lead  a  life  necessarily 
more  or  less  sedentary.  This  the  wise  and  faithful  physician 
will  be  likely  to  tell  the  parent,  whenever  he  seeks  his  advice  on 
the  subject.  And  when  he  does  so,  how  many  a  valuable  citi- 
zen will  he  save,  to  be  useful  to  himself  and  to  the  world ! 

We  do  not  say  that  no  boy,  now  feeble,  should  ever  go  to 
school  or  to  college.  By  no  means.  But  we  do  say  that,  con- 
tinuing feeble,  he  ought  not  to  go.     We  care  not  bow  great  his 
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thirst  for  knowledge.  Invigorate  him  in  the  first  place.  Then 
place  him  at  an  institution  where  his  vigor  will  be  preserved,  if 
you  place  him  at  any. 

But  we  need  medical  advice  in  regard  to  the  destination  of 
all  our  children,  as  well  as  the  few  who  are  feeble  or  who  go  to 
college.  One  of  the  first  inquiries  of  a  parent  should  be  ;  For 
what  occupation  is  this  son,  by  his  physical  constitution,  best 
adapted  ?  For  what  this  daughter  ?  The  physician  is  the  man 
to  aid  him  in  obtaining  a  correct  answer. 

If  a  son  is  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  with  light  hair,  light 
eyes  and  a  fair,  thin  skin ;  if  he  has  a  narrow  chest,  slender  neck, 
and  emaciated  franc,  with  shoulders  projecting  like  wings,  no 
physician  of  sense  would  ever  consent  to  sending  that  son  to  the 
shoe  bench  or  the  tailor's  bench,  or  to  the  school,  or  college  ;  or 
to  any  employment  which  should  be  too  sedentary.  Agricul* 
tare,  tanning  and  currying,  engineering,  or  some  moderately  ac- 
tive employment  in  the  open  air  would  be  far  better. 

Nor  would  the  mother  of  a  daughter  with  a  form  like  that 
above  described,  ever  be  advisod  to  suffer  her  to  so  into  a  fac- 
tory, especially  into  one  where  she  would  constantly  be  inhaling 
bad  air  and  small  particles  of  dust.  She  would  be  advised  to 
bring  her  up,  rather,  to  the  performance  of  household  duties.  In 
this  way  she  would  prolong  her  days,  and  render  her  a  useful 
member  of  society ;  whereas  by  sending  her  to  a  factory  she 
would  either  cut  short  her  days,  or  render  her  feeble  all  her  life 
long — the  helpless  mother,  perhaps,  of  a  large  family  of  feeble 
and  helpless  children. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  parents  and  physicians  can  entirely 
control  the  tastes  or  guide  the  choice  of  the  young  in  regard  to 
employment.  But  if  the  work  be  early  commenced,  they  may 
do  much.  And  if  after  all  they  can  do,  and  the  dangers  are 
clearly  set  forth,  the  young  will  rush  obstinately  where  they 
ought  not,  the  piirent  will  at  least  clear  his  garments  of  their 
blood.  In  general,  however,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  we 
may,  by  wise  and  judicious  management  early  commenced,  lead 
the  young  to  prefer  the  very  employment  which  we  believe  to 
be  best  for  them. 

How  great  then,  if  the  foregoing  remarks  are  well  founded, 
is  the  work  of  the  parent ;  and  how  great  the  demand  for  medi- 
cal counsel  and  skill!  Even  if  the  progress  of  temperance 
were,  in  twenty  years,  to  remove  from  the  world  three  fourths 
of  the  disease  which  now  prevails  in  it,  there  would  still  be  labor 
enough  for  physicians.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  to  apprise 
parents  of  the  fact,  and  convince  them  that  the  great  doctrines 
at  which  we  have  now  barely  hinted,  are  true.    And  this  can 
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only  be  done,  in  proportion  as  parents  can  be  induced  to  study 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Let  these  sciences  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  how  will  the  parent  rejoice  to  seek  medical  advice 
in  the  great  work  of  education.  No  services,  moreover  will  be 
more  cheerfully  and  liberally  rewarded.  When  the  parent  can 
be  induced  to  seek,  as  his  wisest  and  most  faithful  assistant  in 
the  work  of  education,  the  aged  and  long  tried  physician  ;  when, 
side  by  side,  they  talk  of  the  physical  management  which  each 
child,  constituted  as  he  is,  respectively  requires ;  and  when  each 
is  trained  according  to  the  demands  of  his  whole  nature  and 
made  to  fill  the  very  niche  in  society  which  the  great  Creator 
intended ;  then  may  the  work  of  human  improvement  be  consider- 
ed as  fairly  begun.  Then  will  physical  education  be  properly 
understood  and  appreciated,  and  the  labors  of  medical  men 
cease  to  be  almost  universally  misapplied. 


MISEDUCATION  EXEMPLIFIED, 
IN    THE    EARLY    LIFE    OF    STEPHEN    BURROUGHS. 

Few  men  have  been  guilty  of  a  greater  perversion  of  talent 
than  he  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and 
rarely  has  the  memory  of  an  individual  been  more  generally  ex- 
ecrated. The  depravity  of  his  heart  will  not  indeed  be  ques- 
tioned. But  there  may  be  circumstances  connected  with  the 
history  of  so  extraordinary  an  individual,  which,  if  they  do  not 
serve  to  palliate  guilt,  at  least  show  how  that  guilt  was  contract- 
ed, and  tend  to  produce  the  eflfect  which  the  God  of  nature  in- 
tended in  permitting  the  existence  of  such  men  to  be  prolonged. 
We  have  long  believed  that  in  the  shocks  produced  here  and 
there  in  the  moral  world,  by  such  men  as  Burroughs,  Fauntle- 
roy,  and  Rathbun,  it  becomes  us  to  eye  the  hand  of  a  heavenly 
Father,  scourging  the  world,  it  is  true,  but  scourging  it  for  a 
final  end  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  They  are  bea- 
cons to  warn  others  against  the  least  departure  from  the  straight 
course  of  life's  voyage  ;  since  he  who  departs  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  right  path,  knows  not  where  it  may  ultimately 
carry  him. 

It  is  in  this  view,  in  part  at  least,  that  we  have  long  thought 
the  study  of  Biography  ought  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in 
all  our  common  schools.  We  say  the  study  of  biography ;  we 
mean  of  that  which  is  worthy  of  the  name.     Biography,  to  be 
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of  any  considerable  value,  should  contain  both  the  lights  and 
shades  of  human  character.  It  is  of  as  much  importance  to 
know,  at  a  suitable  age,  men's  errors  and  vices,  and  the  steps 
which  led  to  them,  as  to  know  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  At 
least  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  parent  and  educator  to 
study  man  on  both  sides ;  and  we  think  that  under  the  care  of 
a  judici  lus  teacher  it  cannot  be  less  so  to  older  children. 

What  we  propose  in  the  following  article  is  not  a  review,  or 
a  synopsis,  or  a  mere  list  of  extracts.  We  wish  to  take  up  the 
early  part  of  the  life  of  a  man  greatly  distinguished  for  his  de- 
pravity, and  try  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  some  of  the  steps  by 
which  he  was  led  to  it.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Burroughs  himself ;  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  his  general  veracity,  so  far  as  his  autobiogra- 
phy alone  is  concerned,  has  ever  been  impeached. 

1  he  father  of  Burroughs  was  a  clergyman.  He  was  ex- 
tremely rigid  in  his  method  of  education ;  while  his  son,  of  all 
young  men  that  ever  lived,  perhaps,  was  the  worst  calculated  to 
endure  such  treatment.  He  was  volatile,  impatient  of  the  least 
direct  restraint,  and  fond  of  amusement  and  fun.  He  repre- 
sents his  love  of  amusement  as  even  '  insatiable.'  But  instead 
of  indulging  it,  in  the  h^aai  degree,  it  seems  that  his  father  set 
himself  wholly  against  him,  and  contrived  to  enlist  the  neigh- 
bors also  against  him. 

This,  as  Burroughs  supposes,  we  think  very  justly,  led  him 
to  play  many  sly  tricks  on  people,  and  especially  on  those  neigh- 
bors whose  prejudices  were  strongly  enlisted.  As  he  was  not 
over  cautious,  he  was  detected  in  his  tricks ;  and  when  thus  de- 
tected, always  suflfered  a  severe  and  degrading  punishment. 

Here  we  think  were  two  capital  errors  in  his  education.  The 
first  was  in  overlooking  the  need,  a  need  which  all  feel,  espe- 
cially persons  of  a  temperament  like  that  of  Burroughs,  of  Sdrne 
proper  amusement.  I'here  is  great  reason  for  believing  that  had 
a  compromise  of  this  sort  been  made  ;  had  the  father  yielded 
to  the  strong  tendency  of  the  son  for  fun  and  sport,  instead  of 
repressing  every  desire  of  this  sort  with  all  his  might,  the  son 
might  have  been  partially  saved,  if  not  to  prove  a  positive  bless- 
ing, at  least  to  be  a  milder  curse  to  the  human  family.  The 
t)ther  error  consisted,  we  think,  in  applying  punishment  with  a 
principal  view  to  degrade  him  by  abasing,  humbling,  depressing 
his  feelings,  and  thus  diminishing  his  respect  for  himself. 

Out  of  the  refusal  of  his  father  to  indulge  in  any  degree  his 
fondness  for  amusement,  grew  another  error  in  his  education. 
Still  seeking  for  the  gratification  of  his  master  passion  in  books, 
he  acquired  a  fondness  for  novel  reading.     It '  blew  the  fire  of 
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his  temper,'  to  use  his  own  language,  *  into  a  tenfold  rage.' 
Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  his  favorite,  and  he  burned  to  tread 
in  his  steps.  *  Often,*  says  he,  '  I  viewed  myself  at  the  head  of 
armies,  rushing  with  impetuosity  into  the  thickest  of  embattled 
foes,  and  bearing  down  all  who  dared  to  oppose  me.' 

Novels  of  this  description  are  bad  enough  in  all  cases;  but  it 
is  especially  unfortunate  that  they  should  fall  into  such  hands 
as  that  of  Burroughs.  His  jud;iment,  naturally  weak,  had  never 
been  cultivated ;  and  he  was  of  all  persons  least  fitted  to  ba 
improved  by  reading  books  of  this  description. 

As  the  natural  (and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  the  almost  inevitable)  consequence  of  the  desire  he  hai 
imbibed  for  warlike  achievements,  he  enlisted  at  tliC  age  of  four- 
teen into  a  regiment  of  artillery  which  happened  to  be  passing 
through  that  part  of  New  Hampshire.  Tins  was  another  great 
mistake.  Admitting  the  maxim  that  the  anny  is  the  best  school 
in  the  world  to  be  applicable  to  a  few — and  it  never  was  to 
more  than  a  few — still  Stephen  Burroughs  was  far  from  being  of 
the  number.  For  him,  fond  of  tricks,  and  without  judgment  or 
caution,  and  ambitious  as  he  was,  the  army  was  decidedly  the 
worst  school  which  could  have  been  selected.  He  was  twice 
released  at  the  solicitation  of  his  father;  but  determined  as  he 
was,  he  ran  away  the  third  time,  and  finally  succeeded  in  his 
purpose  of  getting  clear  of  his  father.  He  remained  in  the 
army  but  a  few  months,  however,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
home. 

The  next  error  was  that  of  placing  him  in  a  family,  the  char- 
acter of  which  was  poorly  adapted  to  his  improvement,  and 
where  there  was  a  young  man  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  pos- 
sessing a  kindred  spirit.  Here,  for  one  year,  his  propensity  for 
tricks  had  pretty  full  scope.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College. 

This  was  another  wrong  step ;  but  what  rendered  it  still 
worse,  was  nn  unfortunate  selection  of  a  room  mate.  His 
father,  in  order,  we  suppose,  to  promote  his  moral  improvement, 
rec]uired  him  to  take  a  room  with  a  young  man,  who,  as  the  son 
says,  was  of  all  others  *best  calculated  to  hutnble  and  mortify  a 
person  whom  he  entertained  a  suspicion  against,  as  differing 
from  him  in  principle  and  practice.'  '  A  man  of  small  stature,' 
he  adds,  '  and  yet  smaller  mental  abilities  ;  rigid  and  enthusias- 
tic in  his  notions  of  religion,  which  consisted  in  a  sour,  morose, 
and  misanthropic  line  of  conduct  towards  all  who  were  not  of 
his  party.'  Surely  this  association  was  a  worse  extreme  than 
the  former ;  and  those  who  know  anything  of  human  nature 
will  wonder  that  a  father,  possessing  the  least  share  of  good 
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sense,  could  have  been  so  unwise.  The  results  showed  most 
plainly  the  extent  of  the  error. 

The  selection  of  a  proper  associate,  for  such  a  character  as 
that  of  Burroughs,  is  indeed  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  ;  but 
so  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulty,  a 
wise  parent  would  not  fail  to  be  roused  by  it  to  increased  exer- 
tion. The  dangers  of  a  college  life,  to  young  men  of  the  best 
moral  habits,  ami  with  the  best  of  associates,  are  sufficiently 
great,  without  increasing  them  by  injudicious  and  ill  timed  as- 
sociations. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  college  course,  difficulties  arose ;  and 
be  was  at  length  expelled  from  the  institution.  He  coaceab 
this  fact,  in  his  story,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  He  returned 
to  his  father,  a  worse  man,  by  far,  than  when  he  left  him. 

He  next  went  to  sea.     This,  for  a  young  man  of  such  a  tem- 

Eerament,  was,  in  our  own  view,  another  wrong  step.  The  sea, 
ke  the  army,  is,  us  a  general  rule,  a  bad  school ;  the  common 
opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is  the  very  fact 
of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  being  so  rare  that  makes  them 
stand  out  so  prominent,  and  prove  the  occiision  of  so  much  con- 
versation ;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  the  public  will  have  it  that 
they  form  the  general  rule,  and  not  the  exception. 

Burroughs,  however,  after  a  series  of  interesting  adventures, 
returned  from  sea  to  his  father's ;  and,  whether  the  fault  was 
that  of  his  father  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  he  was  for  a  whole 
year  at  home,  destitute  of  business— a  most  unhappy  circum- 
stance. Idleness,  at  such  an  age,  and  with  such  a  disposition 
as  his,  wa!4  a  sure  prelude  to  mischief.  I'here  are  few  young 
men  of  twenty  who  can  withstand  the  temptations  of  idleness ; 
and  if  there  are  any,  we  may  be  assured  that  Stephen  Burroughs 
was  never  among  the  number. 

It  is  true,  that  after  a  year  spent  at  his  father's,  he  engaged  in 
school  keeping.  But  his  success  in  that  profession  was  never 
great,  and  he  was  always  getting  into  difficulty  of  some  sort  or 
other.  Indeed  we  may  consider  his  character  as  fixed  for  life  at 
this  period  ;  and  here  we  may  properly  close  our  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  its  development  and  formati  n; 
since  his  subsequent  history  is  but  too  well  known  to  the  com- 
munity. We  would,  however,  repeat  the  suggestion  that  the 
history  of  even  such  character  as  that  of  Burroughs  appears  to 
us  full  of  instruction  to  parents ;  and  we  hope  not  a  few  of  them 
will  derive  benefit  from  the  hints  it  affords. 
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VIOLENCE    AND    BLOWS. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  children  require  treatment, 
which,  to  an  individual  who  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it,  majr 
seem  to  savor  of  violence  and  cruelty.  We  believe,  however, 
(hat  these  cases  are  not  so  common  as  some  people  suppose. 
There  are  methods  of  management  which,  would  we  take  time, 
will  usually  secure  the  end  we  propose  without  violent  treat- 
ment. The  great  objection — one  of  which  every  body  ought 
however  to  be  ashamed — is  that  they  take  too  much  time.  For 
what  purpose  is  time  given  us,  but  to  form  moral  character,  io 
ourselves  and  others  ? 

We  have  more  than  intimated  that  violence  and  blows  are 
sometimes  necessary.  When  they  are  used  they  should  be  re« 
garded  however  as  a  last  resort.  Great  pains  should  be  taken 
in  regard  to  the  form  of  this  violence.  The  folio ^ving  are  some 
of  the  forms,  in  common  use,  which  we  deem  as  most  objec- 
tionable. 

Boxing  the  Eaks.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  cor- 
poral punishment  which  could  be  resorted  to.  That  part  of  the 
cranium  or  skull  bone  which  is  contigious  to  the  ears  is  very 
thin,  especially  in  the  young.  All  the  bones  of  the  young  head 
are,  moreover,  very  soft  and  yielding,  and  but  imperfectly  join- 
ed, at  the  sutures.  There  is  great  danger  of  injuring  the  ten- 
der brain,  by  blows  on  the  ears,  both  by  compression  and  con- 
cussion. Diseases  of  various  kinds  might,  in  this  way,  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  what  is,  if  possible,  still  more  to  be  dreaded,  idiocy. 
Many  a  half  idiot,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  might  attribute 
his  misfortune  to  repeated  blows  on  the  ears. 

Striking  the  Head  with  Rules.  A  very  frequent  but 
highly  reprehensible  practice.  The  concusson  thus  produced, 
especially  on  the  brains  of  children  under  seven  year^of  age, 
might  result  in  inflammation  of  the  tender  membranes  of  this 
organ.     In  any  event,  the  shock  is  more  or  less  dangerous. 

Throwing  Books  or  Rules.  Some  teachers  throw  rules 
at  their  pupils,  even  at  their  heads.  Others  throw  books. 
Others,  still,  box  the  ears  of  pupils  with  books.  This  practice 
of  using  books  as  instruments  of  punishment,  besides  being 
somewhat  dangerous,  is  a  slovenly  one.  Books  are  not  made  to 
be  thrown  about,  to  be  soiled,  or  torn,  or  have  their  corners 
knocked  off;  and  what  sensible  teacher  would  willingly  set  such 
an  example  of  their  use  ? 
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But  the  practice  of  throwing  rules,  though  less  liable  to  injure 
the  brain,  is  still  more  dangerous  to  tlie  eyes.  We  have  never 
known  an  eye  destroyed  in  this  way ;  but  we  have  witnessed 
some  hair  breadth  escapes.  He  must  be  little  less  considerate 
than  the  brute  who  will  throw  a  book  or  a  rule'at  a  pupil  in  cold 
blood  ;  nor  is  he  much  more  fit  for  a  teacher  tlian  a  brute  who 
will  do  it  in  anger. 

Sudden  Jerks  of  the  Bodv.  We  have  seen  a  shoulder 
almost  dislocated  by  the  violence  of  a  hasty,  passionate  school- 
master. But  were  there  no  danger  from  this  source,  there  is 
Irom  another.  The  culprit  seized,  in  this  way,  is  often  swelling 
at  the  moment  with  passion  ;  his  heart  and  large  arteries  gorg- 
ed as  it  were  with  bood.  Who  does  not  know  that  such  a  state 
is,  of  itself,  favorable  to  the  bursting  of  some  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels ;  and  that  the  danger  is  greatly  increased  by  violent  mo- 
tions of  the  body  ?  If  a  master  is  determined  to  jerk  the  body 
of  his  pupil,  let  him  be  sure  to  do  it  while  there  is  no  fire  raging 
within.  We  might  allude  to  the  possible  eflfects  of  rage,  in 
these  cases,  on  the  master  himsfJf;  but  we  find  it  difficult  to 
sympathize  with  a  person  who  descends  so  much  beneath  the 
brute  as  to  suffer  himself  to  become  a  madman  before  his  whole 
school,  even  for  a  moment. 

Beating  with  Large  Rods.  If  a  person  must  needs  use 
corporal  punishment  at  all,  in  school,  we  have  sometimes  thought 
the  old  fashioned  practice  of  using  the  ferule,  provided  it  is  not 
too  heavy,  or  the  rod,  if  not  too  large,  is  as  little  objectionable 
as  any.  By  this  we  would  not  be  understood  as  sanctioning  the 
frequent  use  of  either.  We  believe  that  both  are  used  in  such 
a  manner,  niiietynine  times  in  a  hundred,  as  to  do  more  of  harm 
than  good ;  andwe  beg  all  parents  and  teachers  to  dread  their  use 
as  much  as  they  would  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  re- 
moval of  an  eye.  Still,  we  do  say,  if  corporal  punishment  is  to 
be  inflicted,  a  slender  rod,  properly  applied,  is  usually  the  most 
efficacious,  as  well  as  least  objectionable,  and  next  to  it,  in  point 
of  usefulness,  a  proper  sized  ferule. 

The  rod,  however,  as  often  used  by  those  who,  without  the 
least  compunction,  resort  to  it,  is  by  no  means  a  fit  instrument 
of  punishment.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cudgel.  It 
bruises  the  culprit  a  great  deal  more  than  a  stick  of  proper  size, 
and  may  ever  endanger  his  health.  We  have  seen  the  bodies 
of  children  beaten  and  bruised  in  this  way,  with  much  severity, 
but  without  the  least  benefit  to  their  minds.  We  may  give 
much  more  pain  with  a  smallthan  with  a  large  rod,  without  rous- 
ing the  feelings  into  opposition,  and  thus  defeating  our  purpose. 

But  the  whole  is  a  painful  subject ;  and  we  were  sorry  to 
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touch  it  at  all.  Our  only  apology  is  the  sad  necessity  which  ex- 
ists, that  the  public  should  have  precept  upon  precept  in  the 
nrwitter.  We  are  as  averse  as  any  person  needs  to  be,  to  violence 
in  every  form  ;  and  seldom,  in  our  school  keeping,  found  occasioQ 
for  its  use ;  but  we  are  equally  averse  to  that  morbid  state  of 
feeling,  which,  for  fear  of  giving  a  little  pain  to  the  body,  suHew 
the  mind  and  soul  to  be  ruined,  both  for  this  world  and  for  that 
which  is  to  come. 


VISIBLE   ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  importance  of  visible  illustrations,  in  all  that  relates  to 
material  objects  in  the  physical  sciences,  is  too  obvious  even  to 
admit  of  doubt ;  and  at  this  day,  we  regard  with  astonishment 
the  thoughtlessness  of  those  who  formerly  attempted  to  teach 
the  course  of  a  river,  or  the  position  of  a  town,  without  the  use 
of  mips.  Their  value,  in  reference  to  moral  subjects,  is  also  re- 
cognised universally  in  the  )>ractice  of  erecting  monuments,  and 
establishing  ceremonies  and  festival  days  to  commemorate  great 
events,  or  to  impress  great  truths.  Indeed,  the  imagination  is 
so  susceptible  of  strong  impressions  from  visible  objects,  that 
a  mere  emblem  will  often  arouse  masses  of  men  to  enthusiasm, 
and  to  efforts  which  are  almost  incredible.  The  crescent  of 
Turkey,  and  the  eagle  of  France,  the  lion  of  England,  and  the 
stripes  and  stars  of  our  own  country,  have  too  often  excited 
such  an  influence  to  leave  any  doubt  on  this  point.  This  prin- 
ciple of  reaching  the  intellect  and  the  heart  by  illustrations 
addressed  to  the  senses,  is  in  truth  the  basis  of  the  whole  system 
of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  whose  importance  has  been 
recognised  in  every  age  and  every  nation. 

The  protestant  traveller  is  struck  with  the  great  use  which  is 
made  of  this  principle  in  Catholic  countries,  in  order  to  impress 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Roman  church  upon  the 
young  and  the  illiterate.  From  the  earliest  infancy,  the  child  is 
taught  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross — to  sprinkle  himself  with 
holy  water — to  kneel  before  the  consecrated  wafer  as  before  the 
Deity  himsf*lf, — to  see  all  others  do  the  same — and  is  thus  deeply 
impressed  with  the  duty  of  performing  these  ceremonies,  and- 
with  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  upon  which  he  afterwards  finds 
them  founded.  He  sees  at  every  corner,  and  in  almost  every 
shop,  and  cottage,  and  ship,  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  with  a  lamp 
constantly  burning  before  it,  to  which  every  one  bows,  and  to 
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which  some  one  is  almost  always  addressing  his  prayers,  and 
which  he  is  not  allowed  to  pass  without  a  sign  of  veneration. 
In  this  way,  the  conviction  that  worship  is  due  to  the  Virgin  is 
impressed  as  deeply  and  indelibly  upon  his  mind,  as  that  respect 
is  due  to  his  parents,  or  to  the  sovereign,  whom  he  sees  every 
where  received  with  uncovered  head.  The  superior  reverence 
due  to  the  patron  saint  of  any  particular  place  is  secured  by  tlie 
more  numerous  and  splendid  ceremonies  by  which  he  is  hon- 
ored, and  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Saviour  is  visibly  taught  to 
all  by  the  place  which  his  image  occupies,  and  the  unceasing 
and  peculiar  veneration  which  is  paid  to  it.  I'he  doctrines  of 
religion  thus  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  sensible  images  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  in  childhood  ;  they  take  their  place  io 
some  sort  among  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  They 
are  almost  as  difficult  to  efface — and  when  covered  up  for  years 
by  the  reasoning,  or  impressions  of  mature  age,  they  still  re- 
main, and  often  revive  with  their  primitive  force  when  old  age 
advances,  or  sickness  shuts  out  the  influences  of  eiternal  objects, 
and  compels  the  mind  to  look  inward,  and  to  review  the  deep 
traces  of  early  years. 

The  importance  of  presenting  these  illustrations  to  children, 
as  the  best  means  of  securing  the  firmness  of  their  faith,  is 
strongly  felt  and  in»sted  on  by  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic 
church.  They  regard  the  schoolroom  as  the  temple  of  child- 
hood, and  they  are  peculiarly  anxious  that  the  doctrines  of  their 
religion  should  be  visibly  inculcated  in  the  place  where  the 
strongest  impressions  are  made  upon  the  young  mind.  It  has 
sometimes  been  made  a  serious  ground  of  attack,  and  even  the 
signal  of  ruin  to  excellent  schools,  when  images  and  ceremonies 
have  been  excluded,  either  with  a  view  to  render  the  ideas  of 
children  more  spiritual,  or  to  allow  the  reception  of  protestani 
pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  they  sometimes  receive  protestant 
pupils  to  Catholic  schools,  with  the  engagement  not  to  inculcate 
Catholic  doctrines,  but  relying  for  their  influence  on  the  impres- 
sions perpetually  made  upon  the  senses.  The  result  has  often 
shown  the  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  dic- 
tated this  course,  and  the  strong  probability  that  addresses  to  the 
senses,  thus  daily  and  hourly  repeated  at  this  age,  will  over- 
come even  prejudice  and  disgust,  as  well  as  hereditary  faith. 

To  show  how  an  almost  opposite  system  of  doctrines  may  be 
presented  to  the  minds  of  children,  1  may  refer  to  the  school- 
room of  Mr  A,  B.  Alcott,  described  in  the  number  of  the  An- 
nals for  January,  1837.  It  is  furnished  with  a  set  of  busts  of 
those  who  are  deemed  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  attention  or 
veneration  of  the  young,  comprising  the  Saviour  in  the  centre 
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of  a  book  case,  Plato  on  its  top,  and  on  each  side  around  the 
room,  Socrates,  Milton,  Shakspeare  and  Scott.     The  child  is 
thus  accustomed  to  look  on  all  these  as  models  and  objects  of 
veneration.     No  vUiblt  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  one  above 
the  other,  unless  something  should  be  inferred  by  the  child, 
from  the  position  of  Plato.     They  are  constantly  presented  to 
his  view  as  the  images  of  men,  among  whom  no  apparent  dis- 
tinction is  made.     In  the  instructions  connected  with  these 
busts,  if  we  suppose  the  teacher  to  carry  out  the  principles  an- 
nounced in  the  *  Record  of  a  School,'  they  are  all  spoken  of  as 
great  and  good  men — some  of  them  as  more  or  less  inspired— and 
their  works  are  sometimes  read  with  an  enthusiasm,  and  explained 
and  enforced  with  a  degree  of  care  little  short  of  that  bestowed 
upon  the  instructions  of  the  Saviour.     In  this  way,  a  set  of  im- 
pressions are  produced,  which  prepare  the  mind  to  receive  without 
hesitation,  the  doctrine  of  progressive  inspiration,  which  supposes 
every  good  man  to  partake,  in  some  degree  of  that,  which  the 
Saviour  had  in  far  greater,  or  perfect  measure  ;  or  rather,  per- 
haps, I  should  say,  the  mind  is  put  into  a  state  which  would 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  superinduce  the  opinions  of  other 
sects,  and  above  all  to  receive,  with  any  measure  of  confidence, 
the  doctrine,  that  He  whose  image  has  thus  been  presented  to 
it  is  *  God  over  all.'     It  will  revolt  instinctively,  as  we  find  it 
does  in  children  thus  educated,  against  the  deification  of  one 
whom  they  are  only  taught  to  venerate  among  the  great  and 
good  of  the  earth.     The  nature  and  strength  of  the  impres- 
sions may  be  easily  appreciated  by  imagining  the  pupils  of  a 
Catholic  school,  and  those  of  Mr  Alcott,  to  exchange  places  with 
each  other  for  a  single  day. 

I  have  spoken  here  of  the  inevitable  tendency,  in  my  view, 
of  the  plan  adopted,  without  venturing  to  decide  whether  this 
tendency  was  anticipated  or  intended  by  the  teacher.  It  might 
certainly  have  been  adopted  with  this  design,  in  good  faith,  after 
the  frank  development  of  his  views  in  the  *  Record  of  a  School,' 
for  I  consider  it  the  right,  and  often  the  duty  of  a  private 
teacher,  to  inculcate  the  principles  which  he  deems  important, 
so  long  as  he  explains  his  intention  clearly  to  those  who  employ 
him.* 

*  There  is'one  tendency  which,  I  think,  cannot  have  been  duly  appreciated* 
b(*cau9e  it  appears  to  me  at  variance  with  the  views  of  Mr  Alcott  himself — 
Can  the  efiuct  be  considered  good  of  presenting  incessantly  to  the  young  mind 
OS  an  object  of  admiration  the  bust  of  aa  author,  many  of  whose  writings  th« 
teacher  can  never  suffer  his  pupils  to  rf>ad  or  to  hear  —  who  has  defiled  his 
pages  with  profanity  and  obscenity  —  which  would  lead  him  to  banish  from  his 
school  any  one  who  should  utter  it  ?  My  own  mind  revolts  at  the  idea  of 
placing  before  the  young,  as  an  object  of  admiration,  the  bust  of  a  writer  who 
could  thus  supply  food  to  the  vilest  passions,  in  the  same  range  with  the  fancieil 
image  of  Hm  wno  will  one  da^  come  to  be  our  judge,  and  woo  will  admit  into 
hb  pretence  <  nothing  that  denleth.* 
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There  is,  however,  an  undoubted  tendency  in  the  honuui 
mind,  to  dwell  upon  the  sign  or  memorial,  and  to  forget  its 
meaning  —  to  venerate  the  monument,  and  to  celebrate  the  fes- 
tival, almost  without  any  reference  to  its  object,  and  even  after 
it  is  entirely  forgotten.  To  this,  we  are  doubtless  to  attribute 
many  of  the  traditional  superstitions,  customs,  and  expressions, 
found  in  modern  days  among  the  uneducated  of  all  nations, 
which  have  no  apparent  meaning,  and  which  are  unquestionably 
connected  with  the  doctrines  and  events  of  antiquity.     On  this 

f round  the  early  reformers,  and  especially  the  fathers  of  New 
England,  banished  from  their  churches,  with  the  utmost  rigor, 
every  image  and  painting,  and  every  ceremony  of  illustration  or 
conimemoration,  except  those  which  they  considered  posi- 
tively instituted  in  the  scriptures,  and  threw  themselves  entirely 
upon  the  reason  and  the  conscience,  as  the  means  of  impressing 
religious  truths  upon  the  heart.  They  felt  that  such  means 
were  best  adapted  to  their  own  powerful  and  cultivated  minds, 
and  to  the  wetl-taught  men  whom  they  trained  up.  From  these 
circumstances,  most  of  the  religious  communities  of  our  own 
country  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  influence  of  visible  illustra- 
tions except  that  which  is  negative.  The  depth  and  perma- 
nency of  the  religious  impressions  with  which  they  stamp  the 
character  of  New  England,  and  which  procures  to  its  people 
still  the  name  of  rigid,  or  puritan,  seem  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of 
their  measures,  as  well  fitted  to  secure  the  object  proposed,  at 
that  period,  and  in  that  state  of  society,  and  to  exclude  all  which 
they  deemed  the  inventions  of  men,  by  excluding  even  their 
apparently  harmless  symbols.  The  impatience  with  which  their 
descendants  regard  forms  and  ceremonies  —  their  abhorrence  of 
any  approach  to  materiality  in  religion  —  the  surprise  and  some- 
times conten)pt  which  they  feel  on  observing  the  importance  of 
attached  to  forms,  by  many  wise  and  good  men  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, who  have  been  trained  up  under  the  influence  of  visible 
illustrations,  aflx)rd,  by  contrast,  a  striking  additional  proof  of 
the  extent  of  this  influence. 

But  in  reflecting  on  the  principles  to  which  I  have  referred, 
it  may  admit  of  a  question,  whether  the  fathers  of  New  England 
did  not  leave  too  much  out  of  view  in  their  modes  of  public 
and  private  education,  a  noble  faculty  implanted  by  the  Creator 
for  the  noblest  purposes,  but  which  is  so  little  developed  in  their 
descendents --•  I  mean  the  hnagination.  The  observation  I 
have  quoted  of  Pere  Girard,  that '  there  is  but  one  step  from  the 
imagination  to  the  heart'  deserves  serious  reflection.  And  if 
we  leave  this  general  ground  of  argument,  and  advert  to  the 
new  state  of  our  population,  to  the  altered  habits  of  society,  do 
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we  not  find  substantial  reasons  for  availing  ourselves  more  ex- 
tensively in  our  country,  of  a  principle  recognised  in  all  other 
ages  and  nations  ?  How  little  time  have  even  those  of  mature 
years  and  cultivated  intellect  for  reflection,  and  how  much  less 
disposition  !  How  difficult  is  it  to  fix  their  minds  upon  a  course 
of  reasoning,  or  a  continued  train  of  thought !  How  few  will 
not  pass  over  a  long  article,  even  from  the  most  favorite  or 
celebrated  writer.  The  whole  mass  of  society  is  kept  in  inces- 
sant movement  by  the  whirl  of  business,  the  rapid  succession 
of  changes,  and  improvements,  and  discussions,  and  the  constant 
circulation  of  daily  news  of  all  that  is  said  and  done  in  private 
or  in  public,  .vhether  political  or  religious,  or  personal,  whether 
it  be  wisdom  or  folly,  virtue  or  vice.  The  eyes  and  ears  of 
childhood  partake  inevitably  of  this  occupation  and  excitement, 
in  a  way  which  was  impossible  in  the  steady,  calm  progress  of 
affairs  in  former  days  ;  and  it  is  nnore  difficult  than  ever  to  meet 
or  counteract  these  impressions  of  exterior  objects,  by  means 
addressed  to  those  faculties,  which  the  state  of  society  enfee- 
bles or  puts  to  sleep.  They  are  thrown  earlier  than  ever  into 
the  midst  of  this  activity  and  bustle,  and  compelled  to  act  and 
think  for  themselves,  at  an  age  when  they  were  formerly  pursu- 
ing quiet  occupations,  which  kept  them  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  maturer  minds,  and  which  left  them  ample  time  for 
reflection.  Those  who  are  best  educated,  are  expected  to  run 
over  a  list  of  studies  so  extensive  as  to  render  their  minds  and 
habits  of  thought  sadly  superficial.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
number  of  those  who  receive  almost  no  education  is  increasing 
with  fearful  rapidity,  every  day,  by  the  immigration  of  foreigners, 
but  especially  by  the  unexampled  increase  of  population,  with- 
out any  proportionate  increase  of  the  means  of  instruction.  In 
short,  the  amount  of  intellectual  influence  and  cultivation  among 
the  mass  of  the  people  is  greatly  diminished,  since  tlie  early 
periods  of  our  country,  while  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  ex- 
ternal prosperity  are  exciting  their  power  through  every  sense 
in  rendering  us  more  and  more  material,  and  bringing  a  large 
part  of  our  population  nearer  to  that  infant  state  of  society,  in 
which  the  intellect  requires  the  aid  of  visible  illustrations,  to 
balance  in  some  measure  the  eflfect  of  external  impressions. 
They  are  employed  more  than  ever  in  geography,  history,  and 
physical  science.  Does  not  this  form  an  additional  argument 
for  employing  them  more  extensively  than  has  yet  been  done  in 
the  illustration  of  moral  and  religious  subjects  generally  ?  While 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  mute  twenty  years  since. 
I  felt  the  want  of  a  series  of  engravings  on  scriptural  subjects  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  use  of  a  class,  and  made  every  eflfort  to 
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collect  them  in  our  large  cities — but  the  series  after  all  was  im- 
perfect, and  there  was  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  buildings  and 
costumes,  and  figures  and  style  of  engravings  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  often  served  to  confound  or  displease  instead  of  in- 
structing or  gratifying  the  young  mmd.  In  conformity  with  th<e 
views  I  have  ever  since  entertained,  I  would  propose  as  an  im- 
portant application  of  the  principles  I  have  presented,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  general  use,  the  preparation  of  a  full  scries  of  large 
engravings  of  scriptural  subjects  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 
especially  of  Sunday  schools.  Let  them  be  engraved  from  the 
best  models,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  style.  Let  them  be  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  an  editor  of  ability  and  taste,  who 
shall  make  them  true  to  the  customs  of  the  time,  and  consistent 
with  each  other,  and  above  all,  let  them  be  a  faithful,  visible 
translation  of  the  sacred  text,  which  may  be  circulated  as  freely 
and  universally  as  the  Bible  itself.  I  need  not  say  that  such  a 
series  of  engravings  would  form  an  attractive  ornament  to  every 
school  in  which  ihoy  were  placed.  It  is  a  far  more  important 
advantage,  that  they  would  furnish  the  most  efficient  aid  to  the 
familiar  instructions  of  the  Sunday  school,  the  Bible  class,  and 
the  family,  and  the  most  valuable  illustration  of  the  antiquities, 
and  events,  and  instructions  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  They 
will  leave  more  permanent  and  delightful  impressions  than  could 
be  hoped  from  any  other  mode  of  instruction — impressions 
which  would  fill  the  imagination,  and  dwell  upon  the  memory, 
and  thus  occupy,  in  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  manner,  a 
faculty  which  our  plans  of  instruction  too  often  leave  in  danger- 
ous idleness.  I  can  never  forget  the  impression  left  upon  my 
mind  by  the  face  of  the  Saviour  in  the  decaying  picture  of  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  at  Milan,  ten  years  since — 
for  it  was  deeper  than  has  been  produced  by  any  exhibition  of 
his  character  which  I  have  ever  heard  from  human  lips.  The 
effect  produced  upon  the  infant  mind  of  Doddridge,  by  the  rude 
representations  on  the  tiles  of  his  mother's  chimney,  may  show 
how  much  may  be  expected  from  engravings  so  executed  as  to 
speak  directly  to  the  heart.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  collection 
of  pictures  would  assist  in  explaining  the  language,  as  well  as 
the  events  of  Scripture,  to  ignorant  adults,  both  in  christian  and 
pagan  nations,  and  in  fixing  reliirious  impressions  upon  those 
who  are  so  habitually  absorbed  by  the  objects  of  sense,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  other  avenue  to  their  minds. 

The  plan  might  be  executed  by  degrees,  but  it  should  em- 
brace a  complete  series  including  illustrations  of  the  objects  and 
customs  alluded  to  in  the  most  important  parables  and  meta- 
phors of  the  bible.     It  is  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  accom- 
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plished  by  individual  eflbrt,  but  the  association  which  shall  un- 
dertake and  complete  this  enterprise  in  a  proper  manner  would 
furnish  a  most  valuable  aid  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  young  and  the  ignorant,  either  in  our 
own  or  heathen  countries  ;  while  they  would  aid  in  calling  the 
attention  to  religious  subjects  in  multitudes  of  families,  where 
such  engravings  would  take  the  place  of  pictures  of  battles,  and 
events  of  profone  history,  which  awaken  ideas  of  such  doubtful 
utility  in  the  minds  of  children.  W.  C.  W. 


MANUSCRIPT  OF  A  COMMON  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

A  CERTAIN  manuscript  belonging  to  a  person  who,  some  few 
years  since  was  a  common  school  teacher,  contains  the  following 
thoughts.  They  are  presented  as  a  curiosity,  and  as  a  transcript 
of  some  of  the  opinions  of  a  plain  man  in  relation  to  an  impor- 
tant subject.     The  manuscript  is  about  eight  or  ten  years  old. 

•  Indifference  to  Common  Schools  is  manifested, 

1 .  By  neglect  to  attend  school  meetings. 

2.  By  the  principles  which  govern  in  the  selection  of  a  teach- 
er ;  such  as  cheapness,  relationship,  expected  relationship,  &c. 

3.  Neglect  to  visit  schools,  especially  by  parents. 

4.  Neglect  to  provide  convenient  houses,  fires,  play  ground, 
location,  proper  books,  apparatus,  &c. 

5.  Neglect  to  send  pupils  regularly  and  punctually. 

7.  Frequent  change  of  teachers. 

8.  Furnishing  the  teacher  with  no  assistants, 
f).  Inadequate  compensation. 

10.  Examinations  not  practical. 

*  Causes  of  the  Indifference. 

1 .  Habit. — Our  fathers  did  so,  or  so ;  and  we  continue  to  do 
the  same. 

2.  Want  of  reflection. 

3.  Want  of  natural  affection ;  this  being  drowned  in  the  love 
of  money  making. 

4.  Insensibility  to  moral  obligation. 

5.  Ignorance. — No  books,  journals,  newspapers,  &c.  read  on 
the  subject  of  education. 

6.  No  conversation  among  the  few  who  read. 

7.  The  spirit  of  party  and  sect.  * 

8.  Long  standing  jealousies. 
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9.  A  belief  that  nothing  can  be  done. 

10.  Tendency  of  the  rich  to  send  their  children  to  private  or 
select  schools. 

11.  School  Exhibitions. 

12.  Want  of  christian  eflfort  and  prayer. 

13.  Imperfect  qualifications  of  an  instructer.     The  error  that 
a  person  needs  to  understand  no  more  branches  than  he  teaches. 

14.  Want  of  aptness  to  govern  or  teach. 

15.  Want  of  stability,  energy,  or  benevolence  in  the  instructer. 

16.  Instruction  not  made  practical. 

17.  Immoral  or  sickly  habits  contracted. 

*  Remedies  for  this  state  of  things, 

1.  Large  houses,  with  separate  desks,  centrally ;  large  play- 
grounds, trees,  shrubs  and  fountains. 

2.  Proper  and  suitable  books,  slates,  black  board,  apparatus, 
models,  rubes,  pictures,  &c. 

3.  Suitable  number  of  instructors ;    (a  male  and  female  ]) 
combination  of  the  infant  and  district  school  system. 

4.  Instructers  permanent.     Suitable  vacations. 

5.  Tax  (on  the  proprietors)  as  large  as  the  public  fund. 

6.  Frequent  and  familiar  parental  visits  to  the  school. 

7.  Interchange  of  visits  between  parents  and  teachers,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  school. 

8.  Do  nothing  for  mere  display.    Avoid  emulation,  and  arbi- 
trary measures  in  regard  to  rewards  and  punishments. 

9.  Suitable  compensation  to  instructors.    Men  are  apt  to  work 
according  to  their  pay. 

10.  Instructers,  parents,  and  advanced  pupils  should  read 
books,  journals,  &.c.  on  education. 

11.  Have  a  library  for  the  pupils. 

12.  Inviolable  union  in  the  district. 

13.  Prayer  for  the  instructer  and  pupils. 

14.  Instructor   to  be  liberally   educated,  truly  so.     To  be 
healthy ;  of  good  habits,  disposition  and  sense. 

15.  Govern  as  much  as  possible  by  the  law  of  kindness. 

16.  Punctuality  to  hours,  promises,  threats,  &c. 

17.  Control  sports,  &c.  and  give  them  a  moral  tendency. 

18.  reach  more  hours  in  the  forenoon  than  in  the  afternoon. 

19.  Teach  alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  comjKJsition, 
dtc.  on  the  blackboard. 

20.  Teach  natural  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  &c.  by  sen- 
sible objects,  as  much  as  possible. 

21.  Analytic  and  synthetic  mode  of  teaching  writing. 

22.  Linear  drawing  and  music. 
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TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

We  do  and  must  insist  on  the  importance  of  teachers'  meet- 
ings for  mutual  improvement.  We  care  not  by  what  name 
Ihest)  associations  are  called — convention,  lyceum,  college,  as- 
sociation, or  simply  teachers'  meetings.  It  is  the  thing  that  is 
wanted.  It  is  this  for  which  we  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
during  a  course  of  many  years,  laboring.  It  is  meetings  of  this 
kind,  which  are  doing  so  much  good  for  common  schools  in  the 
great  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio ;  and  it  is  the  same  sort  of 
machinery  which  must  be  put  in  motion  in  all  the  States  ere 
common  education  will  receive  the  attention,  or  command  the 
respect  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

So  rarely  have  we  an  opportunity  of  entering  a  teachers' 
meeting  at  home  in  New  England,  that  during  a  recent  excur- 
sion through  the  State  of  New  York  we  ventured  to  accept  an 
invitation  or  two  to  attend  these  meetings.  And  now  for  the 
detail  of  our  observations  and  reflections. 

We  found,  collected  together,[a  respectable  number  of  teach- 
ers. We  found  they  had  the  features,  and — what  is  more — 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  other  teachers  in  others  States. 
We  found  each  had  his  favorite  notions,  and  mothods,  and 
books,  and  purposes.  We  found  matermis  for  all  the  difficul- 
culties  and  all  the  objections  in  the  way  of  teachers'  meetings, 
which  exist  elsewhere.  Yet  these  difficulties  were  not  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  the  way  of  attempts  for  mutual,  rational  im- 
provement. On  the  contrary  they  probably  operated— as  they 
ever  ought  to  do — as  an  incentive  to  bring  them  together,  and 
to  produce  a  little  gentle  collision,  of  view  with  view,  plan  with 
plan,  mind  with  mind,  and  heart  with  heart.  We  found  it,  in 
one  word,  just  in  this  respect,  as  it  should  be. 

We  were  cheered  with  the  prospect.  Teachers'  Associations 
promise  great  good  to  this  community.  We  wish  they  were 
more  frequent,  as  well  as  better  attended ;  and  conducted  with 
more  spirit.  We  wish,  moreover,  it  were  a  more  prominent 
object  of  those  meetings  to  gain  an  increase  of  interest  in  and 
love  for  the  profession.  Methods  of  instruction  are  important, 
correct  discipline  is  important,  good  books  are  important ;  but 
love  for  and  devotion  to  the  profession  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er is,  if  possible,  more  so.  With  the  right  spirit,  a  teacher  may 
do  much  for  his  pupils,  let  the  methods  of  instruction  or  dis- 
cipline be  even  somewhat  inferior ;  but  no  measure  of  superi- 
ority in  the  latter  will  compensate,  or  begin  to  compensate,  for 
a  want  of  the  former. 
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These  remarks  may  be  deemed  common  place.  But  suppose 
they  are  so?  Are  they  not,  nevertheless,  just ?  Are  they  not 
demanded  ?  Are  a  love  for  children  and  school,  and  a  hearty 
desire  for  their  improvement,  as  qualifications  of  a  teacher, 
made  prominent  enough  ?  We  know  their  importance  is  always 
conceded,  in  words,  but  is  it  properly  appreciated  ? 

If  we  feel  ourselves  called,  at  any  time,  to  make  an  extempo- 
raneous address  to  teachers,  we  never  fail  to  present  this  as  a 
prominent  topic.  We  insist  on  the  importance  of  teachers'  as- 
sociations— but  it  is  chiefly  that  they  may  catch  the  spirit  of 
teaching.  We  do  not  of  course  wish  to  undervalue  the  im- 
portance of  learning  new  methods  and  acquiring  new  views ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  do  not  suppose  their  absolute  value  has  ever 
been  over  estimated.  But  a  love  for  the  young,  and  a  most 
hearty  desire  to  be  in  their  society  for  the  sake  of  doing  them 
good,  is,  after  all,  of  paramount  importance,  and  should  above 
almost  all  things  else  sublunary,  be  encouraged  and  cultivated. 


NEWSPAPER  EDUCATION. 


In  the  Library  of  Health  and  Teacher  on  the  Human  Constitu- 
tion, for  March  last,  is  an  article  on  the  moral  tendency  of  the 
press  in  this  country,  containing  the  following  paragraphs. 

''It  is  a  most  melancholy  fact  that  advertisements  are  admitted 
into  the  columns  of  some  of  the  newspapers,  whose  tendency 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  immoral.  We  believe  that  those  who 
permit  this,  whether  editors  or  proprietors  of  papers,  destroy,  by 
the  practice,  a  thousand  times  more  of  health  and  happiness  than 
they  have  ever  yet  for  one  moment,  imagined.  Would  that  the 
community  did  nc»t  permit  the  circulation  of  those  papers 
which  are  the  medium  of  advertisements  tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  body  and  soul  —  which  are  not  even  fit  for  [)erusal  in  de- 
cent society.     We  have  fallen  on  strange  times. 

'  But  alas,  when  the  public  sentiment  is  so  poisoned  as  to  per- 
mit such  things !  And  —  still  worse  —  alas  for  the  public  sen- 
timent of  a  city  which  will  allow  a  brazen-faced  quackery  to 
post,  in  its  most  conspicuous  places,  in  glaring  letters,  promises 
of  the  cure  of  diseases  which,  for  their  loathsomeness,  ought 
scarcely  to  be  named  ;  and  which,  to  cap  the  climax,  proposes 
medicines  which  shall  prevent  the  contraction  of  those  diseases !' 

One  thing  which  the  writer  of  ilic  foregoing  had  in  view,  was 
the  encouragement  thus  given  to  medical  quackery,  and  the  uni- 
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versal  tendency  in  the  community  to  favor  its  pretensions.  But 
he  had  also  in  view  the  tendency  of  these  papers  to  contaminate 
the  morals  of  the  young. 

Newspapers  are  a  powerful  means  of  educating  —  for  good  or 
for  evil  —  the  rising  generation.  That  they  are  seldom  read  in 
schools  is  nothing  against  the  sentiment  which  we  have  uttered ; 
for  the  education  of  the  schools,  after  all,  does  comparatively 
little  to  form  the  human  character.  The  newspaper  is  an  inmate 
of  almost  or  quite  every  family,  and  is  daily  and  hourly  exerting 
its  influences  on  the  youthful  mind  of  our  country,  whether  per- 
ceived or  unperceived. 

This  ever  present  monitor  is  the  more  effective  from  the  fact 
that  it  comes  to  us  without  much  pretension  to  authority.  We 
read  it,  not  as  a  task,  not  because  it  is  prescribed  by  the  teacher 
the  parent  or  the  theologian,  but  rather,  —  as  we  were  going  to 
say  —  because  it  is  neither  prescribed  nor  proscribed  by  any  body. 
The  newspaper  —  poor  harmless  thing,  as  it  is  often  regarded  — 
is  permitted  to  lie  on  our  tables  at  all  times,  with  all  its  quackery, 
its  unnecessary  exposures  of  vice  and  depravity,  its  falsehood,  and 
its  blasphemy  ;  and  children  are  permitted  to  drink  it  in  unre- 
strained and  unchecked,  if  not  with  positive  approbation.  How 
many  a  parent  has  read,  or  permitted  to  be  read,  in  the  domestic 
circle  —  the  only  Paradise  which  remains  below  —  things  which 
leave  a  most  antichristian  impression  on  the  young  if  not  the 
adult  mind,  not  only  without  any  external  marks  of  disapproba- 
tion, but  with  no  other  remark  at  all  than,  <  A  capital  joke,' 
accompanied  perhaps  with  a  hesirty  laugh.*' 

Parents  may  rely  upon  it  that  these  jokes  '  strike  deeper  their 
vile  roots'  than  they  are  accustomed  to  suppose,  and  than  some 
of  them  would  at  first  view  readily  believe.  Their  wit  makes 
them  remembered  by  the  young ;  and  if  there  be  abroad  a  spir- 
itual adversary  of  the  human  soul,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  afford  him  great  aid  in  the  ac* 
complishment  of  his  purposes. 

We  are  not  for  suppressing  or  muzzling  the  press ;  far  enough 
from  that.  But  we  would  that  the  conductors  and  controllers 
of  the  press  could  be  made  to  feel,  as  Christians,  their  responsi- 
bilities to  God  and  man  as  the  educators  of  the  rising  generations 
of  our  country.  We  would  that  parents  and  teachers  of  every 
grade,  could  be  made  to  believe  that  these  indirect  lessons  of  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  are  exerting  an  influence  as  much  more 

*  We  are  not  ignorant  that  vice  must  sometimcB  be  exposed,  in  order  to  its 
correction,  and  that  wife  and  good  men  differ  in  regard  to  the'  manner  of  ita 
ezpoaure  when  neceaaary  ;  yet  we  cannot  believe,  for  one  moment,  Uiat 
there  is  any  considerable  difference  among  the  wise  and  good,  io  regard  to  tfa» 
manlier  oi  ita  oipoeure  in  some  of  our  papers. 
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effectual  than  the  schools  in  forminsc  the  moral  character  of  their 
children  and  students,  as  the  influences  of  the  gentle  breezes  and 
dews  and  softly  descending  showers  are  more  effectual  in  the 
growth  of  vegetation  than  the  violence  of  the  storm  or  the  tor- 
nado. 

Few  christian  parents  would  encourage  fraud,  or  bribery,  or 
prodigality,  or  intemperance,  or  profanity,  or  theatre-going,  or 
seduction,  or  desertion,  or  licentiousness  in  their  children,  or 
even  send  them  to  a  public  teacher  who  should  do  so.  And  yet 
are  there  not  many,  very  many,  who  voluntarily  place  them  un- 
der those  most  effectual  teachers  —  the  newspapers  —  while 
those  newspapers  as  certainly  teach  nearly  the  whole  of  that  dark 
catalogue  of  vice  and  crime,  as  they  are  perused  ? 

We  do  not  make  this  charge  against  all  papers.  There  are 
a  few  honorable  exceptions.  Even  in  this  city,  we  know  of 
several,  whose  influence  approximates  at  least  to  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Nor  does  any  one  paper  teach  all  which  we  have  named. 
Like  the  Mohammedans,  who  left  to  their  own  judgment,  by  the 
prophet,  to  decide  which  part  of  the  swine  is  objectionable,  re- 
ject among  them  every  part,  and  on  the  other  hand  consume  the 
whole,  or  as  it  is  commonly  expressed  <  eat  up  the  hog;'  so  do 
the  thoughtless,  unprincipled  part  of  the  eilitors  of  newspapers 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

We  have  said  that  all  are  not  thus  faulty.  We  rejoice  to  be 
able  to  go  much  farther,  and  to  say  that  we  believe  many  who 
are  the  teachers  of  vice  and  crime  do  not  so  intend  it.  They 
only  intend  a  little  pleasantry  —  a  joke  to  make  the  paper  go  off 
well.  This  cause  has  been  most  common  of  late  with  some  of 
the  penny  papers,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  this  and  other 
cities.  They  relate  their  stories,  often  in  such  a  way,  as  to  pre- 
vent our  feeling  the  full  force  of  the  wrong,  amid  a  laugh  at  the 
writer's  wit  or  oddity.  Conjugal  infidelity,  desertion,  seduction, 
fraud,  nay  even  murder  itself  are  represented  in  so  light  and 
trifling  a  manner  as  to  make  the  reader,  especially  the  young 
reader,  half  forget  the  crime. 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  confessed  that  many  of  the  individuals 
do,  in  some  cases,  leave  a  word  of  disapprobation  at  the  close  of 
the  story  after  they  have  expended  the  full  volley  of  their  wit. 
But  of  how  much  service  is  this,  in  preventing  the  poison  from 
taking  effect  ?  Of  about  as  much  service  as  the  moralizing  of  an 
old  gentleman  whom  we  once  knew,  on  the  subject  of  water 
melon  stealing.  He  would  relate  before  his  sons,  during  a  long 
winter  evening,  in  great  glee,  some  of  his  exploits  of  stealing 
melons,  —  his  ingenuity,  his  hairbreadth  escapes  from  detection, 
his  final  success,  the  excellence  of  the  melons,  6lc.  —  and  after 
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having  told  a  fine  story  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  length,  and 
raised  many  a  laugh,  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  would  close  all  by 
saying;  *  Ah,  my  sons,  I  hope  none  of  you  will  ever  do  as  I 
have  done!*  Excellent  moralizer!  And  will  any  one  doubt 
of  his  success? 

We  will  not  stop  here  to  complain  in  due  form  of  those  editors 
in  our  cities,  if  any  such  there  are,  who  under  the  garb  of  a  re- 
spect for  virtue  and  religion,  and  with  the  semblance  of  a  zeal, 
even  for  orthodoxy  in  the  latter,  attend  our  evangelical  churches 
and  appear  as  saintlike  as  you  please  on  the  Sabbath,  and  yet 
hesitaie  not  to  approve,  in  their  papers,  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner  of  theatre  going  and  other  vicious  amusements,  and  even 
to  be  seen  in  the  frequent  society  of  men  whose  conversation  is 
interlarded  with  oaths  and  obscenity.  We  leave  such  to  the 
workings  of  their  own  consciences,  if  peradventure  they  have 
any  conscientiousness  remaining ;  and  turn  to  one  class  of  teach- 
ers of  vice,  of  whom  we  have  more  hope. 

There  is  a  class  of  conductors  of  the  press,  who  without  being 
vicious  or  infidel  themselves,  do  not  hesitate  to  become  the  pan- 
ders of  vice  and  infidelity,  if  not  of  highhanded  blasphemy. 
They  do  this,  by  a  most  uncalled  for  and  unpardonable  levity,  in 
the  treatment  of  serious  subjects.  An  example  of  what  we  mean 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  political  papers  of  this  city,  for  the 
first  day  of  July.  The  writer,  under  the  head  of  '  Laughable 
Sights,'  was  alluding  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  recent  continual 
rains  in  this  neighborhood.  The  first  which  he  represented  as 
a  laughable  sight,  was  the  following: 

'  To  see  Heaven  weeping  almost  constantly,  for  a  whole  month, 
over  the  transgressions  of  our  people,  and  all  vegetation  drowned 
in  her  tears.' 

We  suppose  the  passage  in  question  has  been  read  and  un- 
derstood by  thousands  of  children  and  youth  in  this  city.  But 
can  we  have  doubts  in  regard  to  the  eflfect  ?  We  beg  those  who 
pen  such  passages,  as  well  as  those  who  take  their  papers  to 
pause  a  moment  and  consider  what  is  their  tendency,  and  what 
are  their  own  responsibilities. 

But  we  have  said  enough,  as  we  trust,  for  the  present.  We 
repeat  the  sentiment,  we  would  have  no  gag  laws,  nor  any  thing 
to  muzzle  the  mouths  or  the  presses  of  a  free  country.  But  we 
would  that  the  press  was  as  often  controlled  by  wise  and  gcod 
men,  as  it  is  by  witty  and  crafty  politicians  ;  some  of  whom  — 
if  the  tree  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits  —  appear  to  us  neither  to 
*  fear  God  nor  regard  man.' 
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Board  of  Epucation  of  Massachusetts. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  a  Board  of 
Education  was  established  by  laiv,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  eight  other  per- 
sons, to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Board  for  the  present 
year  consists  of  the  following  individuals.  Edward  Everett,  George 
Hull,  James  G.  Carter,  Emerson  Davis,  Edmund  Dwight,  Horace 
Mann,  Edward  A.  Newton,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Thomas  Bobbins,  and 
Jared  Sparks.  They  have  recently  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  from  the  preamble  to  which  we  learu  what  their  duties 
are,  in  the  following  words: 

'  It  was  made  the  duty  of  tbis  Board  to  prepare  and  lay  before  the 
Legislature,  in  a  printed  form,  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  in 
January,  annually,  an  abstract  of  the  School  returns  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  ;— and  the  board  was  authorized  to  ap* 
point  a  Secretary^  whose  duty  it  should  be,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board,  to  collect  information  of  the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of 
the  Common  Schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  ;  and  diffuse 
as  widely  as  possible,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  information  of  the 
tnost  approved  and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the  studies  and  eon- 
ducting  the  Education  of  the  Young  ;  —  and  it  was  also  made  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  annually,  to  make  a  detailed  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  all  its  doings,  with  such  observations  as  experience  and 
reflection  may  suggest,  upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  our  system 
of  popular  education,  and  the  most  practicable  means  of  improving  and 
extending  it.' 

The  Board  in  their  address,  proceed  to  state  that  they  are  anxiovs  to 
discharge  their  duty  faithfully,  but  can  onTy  do  it  by  collecting  and  dif- 
fusing that  important  information  respecting  the  condition  of  schools^ 
and  the  means  of  improving  them,  which  is  so  much  desired  ;  and  that 
they  cannot  do  this  without  the  general  and  cordial  approbation  ef  the 
People.  They  therefore  call  on  the  friends  of  education,  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  to  come  to  their  aid.  In  particular,  they  urge  the 
public  press  to  lend  its  assistance.  In  regard  to  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  public,  in  order  to  elicit  such  facts  as  are  desired,  the 
Board  propose  County  Conventions,  throughout  the  State,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  extract  below.  We  hope  the  appeal  they  have  made  will 
be  heard,  and  its  suggestions  regarded. 

*  It  has  been  judged  by  the  undersigned  (the  Board)  this  co-operatioa 
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(of  the  people)  can  in  no  no  way  more  efTectuallj  be  given  than  by  a 
Convention  in  each  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  some  convenient 
time  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  These  conventions 
might  be  attended  by  teachers  from  each  town  in  the  county,  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  school  committees,  by  the  reverend  clergy,  and  gener- 
ally by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  great  duty  of  educating  the  rising 
generation.  The  liberality  of  friends  of  education,  not  able  themselves 
to  be  present,  might  be  honorably  employed  in  defraying  the  necessary 
expenses  of  those  of  more  limited  means  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
tihie  and  personal  exertions  to  the  cause.  It  is  proposed  that  the  time 
of  holding  these  meetings  should  be  arranged  by  the  Secretary  hereaf- 
ter, in  such  manner  as  best  to  promote  the  public  convenience,  with  a 
yiew  to  general  attendance,  and  so  as  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  be 
present  at  each  County  Convention.  The  conventions  will  also  be  at- 
tended by  those  members  of  the  Board,  whose  residence  is  near  the  place 
of  meeting.  Seasonable  notice  of  the  time  of  holding  each  county  con- 
vention will  be  duly  given,  and  though  the  board  respectfully  invite  the 
presence  of  all  persons  taking  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  as 
above  suggested,  they  would  also  recommend  that  meetings  be  held  in 
each  town,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  specially  deputed  to 
attend  ;  — and  to  effect  this  object  a  circular  letter  will  be  addressed  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  school  committee  of  each  town,  requesting  that  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  education  may  be  called  to  appoint  delegates 
to  the  County  Convention.' 

Connecticut  Awaking. 

Those  who  have  known  what  a  degree  of  apathy  has  for  some  time 
past  prevailed  in  Connecticut,  on  the  subject  of  common  schools,  will 
rejoice  to  see  the  following  resolution,  as  it  has  been  published  by  Mr 
Hintnan,  the  Secretary  of  the  State. 

*  At  a  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  holden  at  Hart- 
ford in  said  State,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirtyseven. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  month  of  February  next,  the  School  Visiters  of 
the  several  School  Societies  in  this  State,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
school  teacher  or  teachers  in  the  several  districts,  (if  by  them  required,) 
shall  prepare  and  deliver  to  the  Committee  of  the  School  Society  to 
which  such  districts  belong,  a  particular  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  school  or  schools  in  such  districts,  for  the  twelve  months  next  pre- 
vious, in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  of  public 
accounts,  which  statement  shall  exhibit : — 

Ist.  The  name  and  number  of  the  district ;  3nd.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren which  have  attended  such  school  in  such  year,  distinguishing  the 

number  of  each  sex  ;   Sd.  The  average  number  attending  such  schools. 
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4.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  district,  over  sixteen  and  under  twen* 
tyone^  unable  to  read  or  write.  5th.  The  length  of  time  the  school  is 
kept  in  winter  and  in  Summer.  6th.  The  name  of  the  instructors  of 
both  sexes.  7th.  The  amount  of  wages  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  board, 
as  the  case  may  be,  paid  to  each  instructer,  within  the  year,  both  sum- 
mer and  winter. 

8th.  The  amount  raised  in  the  district,  for  schooling  within  the  year, 
whether  by  contribution,  subscription,  or  any  other  mode. 

9th.  The  name  and  title  of  each  book,  and  the  number  of  each  used 
in  the  school  within  the  year,  and  also  whether  the  book  is  in  general 
use. 

10th.  By  whom  the  books  are  selected  for  the  school. 

llth.  What  is  taught  in  the  school  in  summer  and  what  in  winter. 

12th.  All  other  information  in  relation  to  the  schools,  which  may  be 
required  by  the  Comptroller  as  useful  to  ascertain  their  condition. 
Which  original  returns  shall  be  by  the  School  Society  Committee  re- 
turned to  the  Comptroller,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  next,  and 
before  the  payment  of  the  March  dividend  ;  together  with  information 
in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller,  of  the  average 
number  of  children  attending  Academies  and  Private  Schools ;  the  es- 
timated amount  paid  for  tuition  in  such  academies  and  private  schools  ; 
whether  there  is  any  local  Fund  in  the  Society  for  the  support  of 
schools  ;  what  is  its  amount ;  how  vested  ;  and  what  is  the  amount  of 
the  annual  income  thereof. 

And  he  it  further  Resolved^  That  said  returns,  with  a  general  abstract 
thereof,  shall,  by  the  Comptroller,  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly 
at  their  next  session.* 

Mr  Rich's  School,  at  Trot,  N.  H. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  singular  school,  as  conducted  by  Mr  Rich  him- 
self, there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  patronized 
it ;  but  we  believe  that  of  the  utility  of  the  system  of  Mr  R. — his  the- 
ory we  mean — few  have  ever  doubted.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no 
knowledge  concerning  it,  except  what  we  receive  through  the  kindness 
of  our  correspondents,  and  through  the  public  press.  The  following  opin- 
ion of  a  Committee  of  the  Ficzwiliiain  Lyceum,  consisting  of  A.  A. 
Parker,  Silas  Cummings,  and  Joseph  Iiigalls,  bearing  date  April  25, 
1837,  is  extracted  from  a  report  of  that  Committee,  as  published  in  the 
Keene  Sentinel. 

« Upcin  the  whole,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  school  de- 
serves, what  it  will  sooner  or  later  receive,  the  public  approbation  and 
patronage.  From  a  six  hours'  examination,  it  was  abundantly  mani- 
fest that  the  pupils  had  obtained  knowledge,  and  had  become  thorough 
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masten  of  the  varioas  branches  wbheh  they  had  been  taught.  In  an- 
swering questions,  in  giving  definitions,  and  in  demonstrating  problems, 
they  conveyed  their  own  ideas  in  their  own  language,  without  reference 
to  the  words  of  the  boolts  which  they  had  studied. 

*  They  were  all  neatly  clad,  and  from  their  personal  appearance  and 
healthy  condition,  one  might  safely  conclude  that  they  had  a  full  supply 
of  good,  wholesome  food,  and  that  a  full  development  of  body,  as  well 
as  of  mind,  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  their  sagacious  instructer. 
The  pupils  appeared  contented  and  happy ;  kind  and  affectionate  to 
each  other  and  to  their  teacher  ;  and  orderly  and  respectful  in  their  gen- 
eral deportment. 

'  The  culture  of  the  social  affections,  so  essential  to  the  well  being  of 
society,  and  which  gives  to  a  finished  education  its  greatest  charm,  but 
which  is  so  deplorably  neglected  in  most  of  our  common  schools,  here   . 
takes  its  proper  rank  in  the  syste^in  of  education. 

<  From  the  general  behavior  of  the  pupils,  throughout  a  long  and  crit- 
cal  examination,  it  was  sufficiently  manifest,  that  they  had  been  taught 
the  true  definition  of  politeness  ;  an  open,  frank  and  respectful  deport- 
ment, alike  removed  from  offence  and  pert  familiarity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  affected  coyness  and  reserve  on  the  other. 

'  In  conclusion,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  state,  as  their  belief,  and 
as  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the  indefatigable  founder  of  this  Institu- 
tion, who  has  persevered  in  his  undertaking,  amid  trials,  and  difficul- 
ties, and  opposition,  sufiScient  to  induce  most  mfu  to  give  up  in  despair, 
that  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  this  school  is  one  that  will  prove 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind.  The  experiment  has  been  sufficient- 
ly trie' I  to  test  its  utility  ;  its  success,  therefore,  cannot  now  be  deemed 
problematical.  And  however  fortunate  its  founder  may  be  in  gaining 
disciples,  wealth  or  fame,  in  his  own  day,  it  is  highly  probable  that  his 
name  will  lie  handed  down  to  posterity,  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.' 

Teachers'  Institute,  at  Lb  Rot. 

There  is  an  Institution  for  Females  at  Le  Roy,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  one  principal  object  of  which  is  to  prepare  young  ladies  to  be- 
come teachers.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Miss  F.  F.  Ingham,  and  two  or 
three  assistants.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  about  100.  Miss 
Ingham  was  once  a  pupil  of  Miss  Grant,  and  she  appears  to  have  im- 
bibed much  of  her  spirit.  We  hope  to  receive,  ere  long,  a  more  par- 
ticular acc*ount  of  this  seminary. 

Teachers'  Seminary  at  Waverlt,  Illihois. 

Rev|  John  F.  Brooks,  the  Principal  of  the  !$eminary  for  Teachers  at 
Waverly,  Illinois,  has  been  occupied,  for  some  time  past,  in  visiting  the 
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These  remarks  may  be  deemed  common  place.  But  suppose 
iheyareso?  Are  they  not,  nevertheless,  just  ?  Are  they  not 
demanded  ?  Are  a  love  for  children  and  school,  and  a  hearty 
desire  for  their  improvement,  as  qualifications  of  a  teacher, 
made  prominent  enough  ?  We  know  their  importance  is  always 
conceded,  in  words,  but  is  it  properly  appreciated  ? 

If  we  feel  ourselves  called,  at  any  time,  to  make  an  extempo- 
raneous address  to  teachers,  we  never  fail  to  present  this  as  a 
prominent  topic.  We  insist  on  the  importance  of  teachers'  as- 
sociations— but  it  is  chiefly  that  they  may  catch  the  spirit  of 
teaching.  We  do  not  of  course  wish  to  undervalue  the  im- 
portance of  learning  new  methods  and  acquiring  new  views ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  do  not  suppose  their  absolute  value  has  ever 
been  over  estimated.  But  a  love  for  the  young,  and  a  most 
hearty  desire  to  be  in  their  society  for  the  sake  of  doing  them 
good,  is,  after  all,  of  paramount  importance,  and  should  above 
almost  all  things  else  sublunary,  be  encouraged  and  cultivated. 


NEWSPAPER  EDUCATION. 


In  the  Library  of  Health  and  Teacher  on  the  Human  Constitu- 
tion, for  March  last,  is  an  article  on  the  moral  tendency  of  the 
press  in  this  country,  containing  the  following  paragraphs. 

<'  It  is  a  most  melancholy  fact  that  advertisements  are  admitted 
into  the  columns  of  some  of  the  newspapers,  whose  tendency 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  immoral.  We  believe  that  those  who 
permit  this,  whether  editors  or  proprietors  of  papers,  destroy,  by 
the  practice,  a  thousand  times  more  of  health  and  happiness  than 
they  have  ever  yet  for  one  moment,  imagined.  Would  that  the 
community  did  not  permit  the  circulation  of  those  papers 
which  are  the  medium  of  advertisements  tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  body  and  soul  —  which  are  not  even  fit  for  perusal  in  de- 
cent society.     We  have  fallen  on  strange  times. 

'  But  alas,  when  the  public  sentiment  is  so  poisoned  as  to  per- 
mit such  things!  And  —  still  worse  —  alas  for  the  public  sen- 
timent of  a  city  which  will  allow  a  brazen-faced  quackery  to 
post,  in  its  most  conspicuous  places,  in  glaring  letters,  promises 
of  the  cure  of  diseases  which,  for  their  loathsomeness,  ought 
scarcely  to  be  named  ;  and  which,  to  cap  the  climax,  proposes 
medicines  which  shall  prevent  the  contraction  of  those  diseases  !' 

One  thing  which  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  had  in  view,  was 
the  encouragement  thus  given  to  medical  quackery,  and  the  uni- 
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versa!  tendency  in  the  community  to  favor  its  pretensions.  But 
he  had  also  in  view  the  tendency  of  these  papers  to  contaminate 
the  morals  of  the  young. 

Newspapers  are  a  powerful  means  of  educating  —  for  good  or 
for  evil  —  the  rising  generation.  That  they  are  seldom  read  in 
schools  is  nothing  against  the  sentiment  which  we  have  uttered ; 
for  the  education  of  the  schools,  after  all,  does  comparatively 
little  to  form  the  human  character.  The  newspaper  is  an  inmate 
of  almost  or  quite  every  family,  and  is  daily  and  hourly  exerting 
its  influences  on  the  youthful  mind  of  our  country,  whether  per- 
ceived or  unperceived. 

This  ever  present  monitor  is  the  more  effective  from  the  fact 
that  it  comes  to  us  without  much  pretension  to  authority.  We 
read  it,  not  as  a  task,  not  because  it  is  prescribed  by  the  teacher 
the  parent  or  the  theologian,  but  rather, — as  we  were  going  to 
say  —  because  it  is  neither  prescribed  nor  proscribed  by  any  body. 
The  newspaper  —  poor  harmless  thing,  as  it  is  often  regarded  — 
is  permitted  to  lie  on  our  tables  at  all  times,  with  all  its  quackery, 
its  unnecessary  exposures  of  vice  and  depravity,  its  falsehood,  and 
its  blasphemy  ;  and  children  are  permitted  to  drink  it  in  unre- 
strained and  unchecked,  if  not  with  positive  approbation.  How 
many  a  parent  has  read,  or  permitted  to  be  read,  in  the  domestic 
circle  —  the  only  Paradise  which  remains  below  —  things  which 
leave  a  most  antichristian  impression  on  the  young  if  not  the 
adult  mind,  not  only  without  any  external  marks  of  disapproba- 
tion, but  with  no  other  remark  at  all  than,  *  A  capital  joke,' 
accompanied  perhaps  with  a  hairty  laugh."*^ 

Parents  may  rely  upon  it  that  these  jokes  *  strike  deeper  their 
vile  roots'  than  they  are  accustomed  to  suppose,  and  than  some 
of  them  would  at  first  view  readily  believe.  Their  wit  makes 
them  remembered  by  the  young ;  and  if  there  be  abroad  a  spir- 
itual adversary  of  the  human  soul,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  afTord  him  great  aid  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purposes. 

We  are  not  for  suppressing  or  muzzling  the  press ;  far  enough 
from  that.  But  we  would  that  the  conductors  and  controllers 
of  the  press  could  be  made  to  feel,  as  Christians,  their  responsi- 
bitities  to  God  and  man  as  the  educators  of  the  rising  generations 
of  our  country.  We  would  that  parents  and  teachers  of  every 
grade,  could  be  made  to  believe  that  these  indirect  lessons  of  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  are  exerting  an  influence  as  much  more 

*  We  are  not  ignorant  that  vice  must  sometimes  be  exposed,  in  order  to  its 
correction,  and  that  wise  and  good  men  differ  in  regard  to  the'  manner  of  iti 
exposure  when  neceasary  ;  yet  we  cannot  believe,  for  one  moment,  that 
there  is  any  considerable  difference  among  the  wise  and  good,  io  regard  to  tha 
manner  of  its  oxposura  in  some  of  our  papers. 
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effectual  than  the  schools  m  forming  the  moral  character  of  their 
children  and  students,  as  the  influences  of  the  gentle  breezes  and 
dews  and  softly  descending  showers  are  more  effectual  in  the 
growtli  of  vegetation  than  the  violence  of  the  storm  or  the  tor- 
nado. 

Few  christian  parents  would  encourage  fraud,  or  bribery,  or 
prodigality,  or  intemperance,  or  profanity,  or  theatre-going,  or 
seduction,  or  desertion,  or  licentiousness  in  their  children,  or 
even  send  them  to  a  public  teacher  who  should  do  so.  And  yet 
are  there  not  many,  very  many,  who  voluntarily  place  them  un- 
der those  most  effectual  teachers  —  the  newspapers  —  while 
those  newspapers  as  certainly  teach  nearly  the  whole  of  that  dark 
catalogue  of  vice  and  crime,  as  they  are  perused  ? 

We  do  not  make  this  charge  against  all  papers.  There  are 
a  few  honorable  exceptions.  Even  in  this  city,  we  know  of 
several,  whose  influence  approximates  at  least  to  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Nor  does  any  one  paper  teach  all  which  we  have  named. 
Like  the  Mohammedans,  who  left  to  their  own  judgment,  by  the 
prophet,  to  decide  which  part  of  the  swine  is  objectionable,  re- 
ject among  them  every  part,  and  on  the  other  hand  consume  the 
whole,  or  as  it  is  commonly  expressed  ^  eat  up  the  hog;*  so  do 
the  thoughtless,  unprincipled  part  of  the  e^litors  of  newspapers 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

We  have  said  that  all  are  not  thus  faulty.  We  rejoice  to  be 
able  to  go  much  farther,  and  to  say  that  we  believe  many  who 
are  the  teachers  of  vice  and  crime  do  not  so  intend  it.  They 
only  intend  a  little  pleasantry  —  a  joke  to  make  the  paper  go  off 
well.  This  cause  has  been  most  common  of  late  with  some  of 
the  penny  papers,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  this  and  other 
cities.  They  relate  their  stories,  often  in  such  a  way,  as  to  pre- 
vent our  feeling  the  full  force  of  the  wrong,  amid  a  laugh  at  the 
writer's  wit  or  oddity.  Conjugal  infidelity,  desertion,  seduction, 
fraud,  nay  even  murder  itself  are  represented  in  so  light  and 
trifling  a  manner  as  to  make  the  reader,  especially  the  young 
reader,  half  fororet  t!ie  crime. 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  confessed  that  many  of  the  individuals 
do,  in  some  cases,  leave  a  word  of  disapprobation  at  the  close  of 
%he  story  after  they  have  expended  the  full  volley  of  their  wit. 
But  of  how  much  service  is  this,  in  preventing  the  poison  from 
taking  effect  ?  Of  about  as  much  service  as  the  moralizing  of  an 
old  gentleman  whom  we  once  knew,  on  the  subject  of  water 
melon  stealing.  He  would  relate  before  his  sons,  during  a  long 
winter  evening,  in  great  glee,  some  of  his  exploits  of  stealing 
melons,  —  his  ingenuity,  his  hairbreadth  escapes  from  detection, 
his  final  success,  the  excellence  of  the  melons,  6lc.  —  and  after 
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having  told  a  fine  story  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  length,  and 
raised  many  a  laugh,  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  would  close  all  by 
saying;  *  Ah,  my  sons,  I  hope  none  of  you  will  ever  do  as  I 
have  done!'  Excellent  moralizer!  And  will  any  one  doubt 
of  his  success  ? 

We  will  not  stop  here  to  complain  in  due  form  of  those  editors 
in  our  cities,  if  any  such  there  are,  who  under  the  garb  of  a  re- 
spect for  virtue  and  religion,  and  with  the  semblance  of  a  ze*al, 
even  for  orthodoxy  in  the  latter,  attend  our  evangelical  churches 
and  appear  as  saintlike  as  you  please  on  the  Sabbath,  and  yet 
hesitate  not  to  approve,  in  their  papers,  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner  of  theatre  going  and  other  vicious  amusements,  and  even 
to  be  seen  in  the  frequent  society  of  men  whose  conversation  is 
interlarded  with  oaths  and  obscenity.  We  leave  such  to  the 
workings  of  their  own  consciences,  if  peradventure  they  have 
any  conscientiousness  remaining ;  and  turn  to  one  class  of  teach- 
ers of  vice,  of  whom  we  have  more  hope. 

There  is  a  class  of  conductors  of  the  press,  who  without  being 
vicious  or  infidel  themselves,  do  not  hesitate  to  become  the  pan- 
ders of  vice  and  infidelity,  if  not  of  highhanded  blasphemy. 
They  do  this,  by  a  most  uncalled  for  and  unpardonable  levity,  in 
the  treatment  of  serious  subjects.  An  example  of  what  we  mean 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  political  papers  of  this  city,  for  the 
first  day  of  July.  The  writer,  under  the  head  of  *  Laughable 
Sights,'  was  alluding  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  recent  continual 
rains  in  this  neighborhood.  The  first  which  he  represented  as 
a  laughable  sight,  was  the  following: 

'  To  see  Heaven  weeping  almost  constantly,  for  a  whole  month, 
over  the  transgressions  of  our  people,  and  all  vegetation  drowned 
in  her  tears.' 

We  suppose  the  passage  in  question  has  been  read  and  un- 
derstood by  thousands  of  children  and  youth  in  this  city.  But 
can  we  have  doubts  in  regard  to  the  eflfect?  We  beg  thosewho 
pen  such  passages,  as  well  as  those  who  take  their  papers  to 
pause  a  moment  and  consider  what  is  their  tendency,  and  what 
are  their  own  responsibilities. 

But  we  have  said  enough,  as  we  trust,  for  the  present.  We 
repeat  the  sentiment,  we  would  have  no  gag  laws,  nor  any  thing 
to  muzzle  the  niouths  or  the  presses  of  a  free  country.  But  we 
would  that  the  press  was  as  often  controlled  by  wise  and  good 
men,  as  it  is  by  witty  and  crafty  politicians  ;  some  of  whom  — 
if  the  tree  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits  —  appear  to  us  neither  to 
'fear  God  nor  regard  man.' 
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Board  op  Education  or  Massachusetts. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  a  Board  of 
Education  was  established  by  law,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  eight  other  per- 
sons, to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Board  for  the  present 
year  consists  of  the  following  individuals.  Edward  Everett,  George 
Hull,  James  G.  Carter,  Emerson  Davis,  Edmund  Dwight^  Horace 
Mann,  Edward  A.  Newton,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Thomas  Robbins,  and 
Jared  Sparks.  They  have  recently  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  from  the  preamble  to  which  we  learu  what  their  duties 
are,  in  the  following  words: 

'  It  was  made  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  prepare  and  lay  before  the 
Legislature,  in  a  printed  form,  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  in 
January,  annually,  an  abstract  of  the  School  returns  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth ;— and  the  board  was  authorized  to  ap* 
point  a  Secretary^  whose  duty  it  should  be,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board,  to  collect  information  of  the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of 
the  Common  Schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  ;  and  diffuse 
as  widely  as  possible,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  information  of  the 
most  approved  and  successful  meibotrs  of  arranging  the  studies  and  eon- 
ducting  the  Education  of  the  Young ;  —  and  it  was  also  made  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  annually,  to  make  a  detailed  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  all  its  doings,  with  such  observations  as  exi>erienee  and 
reflection  may  suggest,  upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  oyr  system 
of  popular  education,  and  the  most  practicable  means  of  improving  and 
extending  it.' 

l^c  Board  in  their  address,  proceed  to  state  that  they  are  anxiovs  to 
discharge  their  duty  faithfully,  but  can  onTy  do  it  by  collecting  and  dif- 
Ajsing  that  important  information  respecting  the  condition  of  schools^ 
and  the  means  of  improving  them,  which  is  so  much  desired  ;  and  that 
they  cannot  do  this  without  the  general  and  cordial  approbation  ef  the 
People.  They  therefore  call  on  the  friends  of  education,  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  to  come  to  their  aid.  lu  particular,  they  urge  the 
public  press  to  lend  its  assistance.  In  regard  to  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  public,  in  order  to  elicit  such  facts  as  are  desired,  the 
Board  propose  County  Conventions,  throughout  the  State,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  extract  below.  We  hope  the  appeal  they  have  made  will 
be  heard,  and  its  suggestions  regarded. 

( It  has  been  judged  by  the  undersigned  (the  Board)  this  eo-oi>eratioa 
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(of  the  people)  can  in  no  no  way  more  efTectaallj  be  given  than  by  a 
Convention  in  each  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  some  convenient 
time  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  These  conventions 
might  be  attended  by  teachers  from  each  town  in  the  county,  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  ochool  committees,  by  the  reverend  clergy,  and  gener- 
ally by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  great  duty  of  educating  the  rising 
generation.  The  liberality  of  friends  of  education,  not  able  themselves 
to  be  present,  might  be  honorably  employed  in  defraying  the  necessary 
expenses  of  those  of  more  limited  means  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
time  and  personal  exertions  to  the  cause.  It  is  proposed  that  the  time 
of  holding  these  meetingM  should  be  arranged  by  the  Secretary  hereaf- 
ter, in  such  manner  as  best  to  promote  the  public  convenience,  with  a 
view  to  general  attendance,  and  so  as  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  be 
present  at  each  County  Convention.  The  conventions  will  also  be  at- 
tended by  those  members  of  the  Board,  whose  residence  ii^  near  the  place 
of  meeting.  Seasonable  notice  of  the  time  of  holding  each  county  con- 
vention will  be  duly  given,  and  though  the  board  respectfully  invite  the 
presence  of  all  persons  taking  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  a« 
above  suggested,  they  would  also  recommend  that  meetings  be  held  in 
each  town,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  specially  deputed  to 
attend  ;  —  and  to  effect  this  object  a  circular  letter  will  be  addressed  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  school  committee  of  each  town,  requesting  that  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  education  may  be  called  to  appoint  delegates 
to  the  County  Convention.' 

C0N5XCT]Ct7T   AWAKING. 

Those  who  have  known  what  a  degree  of  apathy  has  for  some  time 
past  prevailed  in  Connecticut,  on  the  subject  of  common  schools,  will 
rejoice  to  see  the  following  resolution,  as  it  has  been  published  by  Mr 
Hintnan,  the  Secretary  of  the  State. 

*  At  a  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  holden  at  Hart- 
ford in  said  State,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirtyseven. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  month  ot  February  next,  the  School  Visiters  of 
the  several  School  Societies  in  this  State,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
school  teacher  or  teachers  in  the  several  districts,  (if  by  them  required,^ 
shall  prepare  and  deliver  to  the  Committee  of  the  School  Society  to 
which  such  districts  belong,  a  particular  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  school  or  schools  in  such  districts,  for  the  twelve  months  next  pre- 
vious, in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  of  public 
accounts,  which  statement  shall  exhibit : — 

1st  The  name  and  number  of  the  district ;  3nd.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren which  have  attended  such  school  in  such  year,  distinguishing  the 

number  of  each  sex  :   Sd.  The  average  number  attending  such  schools* 
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4.  The  narober  of  persons  In  the  district,  over  sixteen  and  ander  tweo- 
tyooe^  unable  to  read  or  write.  5tb.  The  length  of  time  the  school  is 
kept  in  winter  and  in  Summer.  6th.  The  name  of  the  instructors  of 
both  sexes.  7th.  The  amount  of  wages  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  board, 
as  the  case  may  be,  paid  to  each  indtructer,  within  the  year,  both  sum- 
mer and  winter. 

8th.  The  amount  raised  in  the  district,  for  schooling  within  the  year, 
whether  by  contribution,  subscription,  or  any  other  mode. 

9th.  The  name  and  title  of  each  book,  and  the  number  of  each  used 
in  the  school  within  the  year,  and  also  whether  the  book  is  in  general 
use. 

10th.  By  whom  the  books  are  selected  for  the  school. 

11th.  What  is  taught  in  the  school  in  summer  and  what  in  winter. 

12th.  All  other  information  in  relation  to  the  schools,  which  may  lie 
required  by  the  Comptroller  as  useful  to  ascertain  their  condition. 
Which  original  returns  shall  be  by  the  School  Society  Committee  re- 
turned to  the  Comptroller,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  next,  and 
before  the  payment  of  the  March  dividend ;  together  with  informatioD 
in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller,  of  the  average 
number  of  children  attending  Academies  and  Private  Schools ;  the  es- 
timated amount  paid  for  tuition  in  such  academies  and  private  schools  ; 
whether  there  is  any  local  Fund  in  the  Society  for  the  support  of 
schools  ;  what  is  its  amount ;  how  vested ;  and  what  is  the  amount  of 
the  annual  income  thereof. 

^nd  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  said  returns,  with  a  general  abstract 
thereof,  shall,  by  the  Comptroller,  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly 
at  their  next  session.' 

Mr  Rich's  School,  at  Trot,  N.  H. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  singular  school,  as  conducted  by  Mr  Rich  him- 
self, there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  patronized 
it;  but  we  believe  that  of  the  utility  of  the  system  of  Mr  R. — his  the- 
ory we  mean — few  have  ever  doubted.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no 
knowledge  concerning  it,  except  what  we  receive  through  the  kindness 
of  our  correspondents,  and  through  the  public  press.  The  following  opin- 
ion of  a  Committee  of  the  Fitzwiiliain  Lyceum,  consisting  of  A.  A. 
Parker,  Silas  Cummings,  and  Joseph  Iiigalls,  bearing  date  April  35, 
1837,  is  extracted  from  a  report  of  that  Committee,  as  published  in  the 
Keene  Sentinel. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  school  de- 
serves, what  it  will  sooner  or  later  receive,  the  public  approbation '  and 
patronage.  From  a  six  hours'  examination,  it  was  abundantly  mani- 
fest that  the  pupils  had  obtained  knowledge,  and  had  become  thorough 
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masten  of  the  variom  branches  whheh  they  had  been  taught.  In  an- 
swering questions,  in  giving  definitions,  and  in  demonstrating  problems, 
they  conveyed  their  own  ideas  in  their  own  language,  without  reference 
to  the  words  of  the  boolcs  which  they  had  studied. 

*  They  were  all  neatly  clad,  and  from  their  personal  appearance  and 
healthy  condition,  one  might  safely  conclude  that  they  had  a  full  supply 
of  good,  wholesome  food,  and  that  a  full  development  of  body,  as  well 
as  of  mind,  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  their  sagacious  instructer. 
The  pupils  a]ipeared  contented  and  happy ;  kind  and  affectionnteto 
each  other  and  to  their  teacher  ;  and  orderly  and  respectful  in  their  gen- 
eral deportment. 

'  The  culture  of  the  social  affections,  so  essential  to  the  well  being  of 
society,  and  which  gives  to  a  finished  education  its  greatest  charm,  but 
which  is  so  deplorably  neglected  in  most  of  bur  common  schools,  here 
takes  its  proper  rank  in  the  system  of  education. 

*  From  the  general  behavior  of  the  pupils,  throughout  a  long  and  crit- 
cal  examination,  it  was  sufficiently  manifest,  that  they  had  been  taught 
the  true  definition  of  politeness  ;  an  open,  frank  and  respectful  deport- 
ment, alike  removed  from  offence  and  pert  familiarity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  affected  coyness  and  reserve  on  the  other. 

<  In  conclusion,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  state,  as  their  belief,  and 
as  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the  indefatigable  founder  of  this  Institu- 
tion, who  has  persevered  in  his  undertaking,  amid  trials,  spd  difiScul- 
ties,  and  opposition,  sufiScient  to  induce  most  mm  to  give  up  in  despair, 
that  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  this  school  is  one  that  will  prove 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind.  The  experiment  has  been  sufficient- 
ly trie'l  to  test  its  utility  ;  its  success,  therefore,  cannot  now  be  deemed 
problematical.  And  however  fortunate  its  founder  may  be  in  gaining 
disciples,  wealth  or  fame,  in  his  own  day,  it  is  highly  probable  that  his 
name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.' 

Tbachers'  Institute,  at  Lb  Rot. 

There  is  an  Institution  for  Females  at  Le  Roy,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  one  principal  object  of  which  is  to  prepare  young  ladies  to  be- 
come teachers.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Miss  F.  F.  Ingham,  and  two  or 
three  assistants.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  about  100.  Miss 
Ingham  was  once  a  pupil  of  Miss  Grant,  and  she  appears  to  have  im- 
bibed much  of  her  spirit.  We  hope  to  receive,  ere  long,  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  this  seminary. 

TVACHBES*   SeMINART  AT   WaVERLT,   IlLIHOIS. 

Rer|  John  F.  Brooks,  the  Principal  of  the  luminary  for  Teachers  at 
Waverly,  Illinois,  has  been  occupied,  for  some  time  past,  in  visiting  the 
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■chools  iQ  New  England,  especially  those  in  and  about  Boston.  He  has 
examined  with  great  care,  the  public  school  system  of  Boston,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  —  the  rooms,  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
and  the  results,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual.  He  has  expressed 
himself  much  gratified  with  the  facilities  which  have  been  afforded  him 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  as  well  as  much  instructed  and 
encouraged,  ft  seems  to  us  of  the  highest  importance,  that  every  per- 
son who  is  appointe<l  to  the  charge  of  a  Teacher's  Seminary,  should 
spend  at  least  one  year,  in  visiting  schools  and  friends  of  education  ; 
and  we  do  not  believe  the  Trustees  of  these  Institutions  could  make  a 
better  appropriation  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  than  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. 

TcACHIIfG    l.f   THE   OPEN   AIR. 

Some  travellers  of  the  Society  of  the  '  Friend;^,'  notice  in  the  following 
manner  a  school  at  Galaxidi,  in  Greece.  <  In  walking  among  the  ruins 
of  the  town  we  met  an  old  man  teaching  about  forty  children  near  the 
ruins  of  his  old  school  room,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
He  was  seated  crons-iegged  on  a  stone,  with  a  small  stall  placed  before 
him,  enjoying  a  few  olives  and  a  morsel  of  bread  as  a  mid-day  repast. 
Around  him  stood  his  ragged  pupils,  reading  from  leaves  torn  out  of  old 
books,  some  of  which  were  so  worn  and  dirty  that  the  poor  boys  could 
scarcely  discover  what  they  had  once  contained. 

"  Although  the  weather  was  far  from  warm,  yet  we  could  not  wonder 
at  their  choosing  the  open  air  for  the  place  of  instruction,  when  we  were 
introduced  into  the  school  room,  a  mere  mud  hut,  not  quite  nine  feet 
square,  with  no  opening  whatever  for  light  but  through  the  door  way. 
In  this  miserable  hovel  he  taught  his  forty  scholars,  when  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  weather  did  not  permit  their  being  out  of  doors." 

MoaAL  REFoaM  Societt. 

The  '  Board '  of  lhi!«  Society,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  tlieir  attempts 
to  reform  the  abandoned,  and  their  efforts  should  be  directed  solely  to 
prevention,  have  given  up — so  we  perceive — the  house  of  reception  for 
females  which  they  had  for  some  time  maintained,  and  directed  their 
attention  to  other  means  of  doing  good.  One  object  they  hope  to  ac- 
complish is,  to  assist  virtuous  females  in  getting  employment  ere  they 
fall  into  temptation  ;  and  they  have  already  opened  a  register  for  those, 
who  are  worthy  of  their  assistance.  But  the  great  object  of  Moral  Re- 
form Societies  should  be,  we  doubt  not,  the  early  correct  education  of 
the  rising  generation.  This  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  prevention  ; 
and  on  this  common  ground  we  hope  all  the  wise  will  rally.  Every 
good  school  as  well  as  every  well  ordered  family,  is  in  effect  anauxil- 
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lary  to  the  American  Moral- Refonti  Society,  and  of  the  most  efficient 
kind,  too. 

Effect  of  Parental  Stbrvkess. 

*  My  father,'  says  Newton,  <  left  me  much  to  run  about  the  streets, 
but,  when  under  his  eye,  he  kept  me  at  a  great  distance.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  he  loved  me,  but  he  seemed  not  willing  that  I  should  know 
it.  I  was  with  him  in  a  state  of  fear  and  bondage.  His  sternness,  to- 
gether with  the  severity  of  my  schoolmaster,  broke  and  overawed  my 
spirit,  and  almost  made  me  a  dolt ;  so  that  part  of  the  two  years  I  was 
at  school,  instead  of  making  progress,  I  nearly  forgot  all  that  my  good 
mother  had  taught  me.'  Thid  statement  admonishes  fathers  to  lay  aside 
sternness,  and  not  to  keep  their  sons  *  in  a  state  of  fear  and  bondage,' 
in  order  to  secure  their  obedience.  Obedience  excited  in  this  way  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  *  filial.'  There  is  no  virtue  in  it.  It  is  slavish 
—or  obedience  from  necessity,  such  as  is  rendered  to  brute  force.  It 
makes  a  child  of  uncommon  promise  *  almost  a  dolt.' 

The  Phtsiolooical  Society,  of  Boston. 

This  society  was  organized  on  the  11th  of  February  last.  The  num- 
bers of  its  members  is  about  two  hundred.  Its  object,  as  stated  in  the 
general  terms  of  the  Constitution,  is,  *  to  acquire  and  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  life,  and  ofthe  means  of  promoting  human  health  and  lon- 
gevity.' They  hold  monthly  meetings  fur  the  purpose  of  hearing  lec- 
tures, reports,  debates,  &c.,  and  several  interesting  lectures  have  been 
presented  to  the  society.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  lecture  by 
F.  W.  Bird,  Esq.  of  Walpole,  delivered  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  society,  June  1,  1887,  and  which  we  understand  is  to  be  published. 

Among  the  measures  proposed  by  the  society  is  the  formation  of  a 
library  of  such  works  as  are  liest  calculated  to  diffuse  physiological  in- 
formation. For  this  purpose  a  sum  of  money  has  been  appropriated, 
and  a  catalogue  partially  made  out.  As  the  long  autumnal  and  winter 
evenings  come  on,  the  work  will  probably  be  completed,  and  other  pur- 
poses of  the  society,  such  ns  the  establishment  of  proper  courses  of  lec- 
tures, 8lc.  will  be  put  in  operation. 

The  grand  point  at  which  the  society  aim,  after  all,  is  the  prevention 
of  vice  and  crime  and  disease  and  premature  death,  by  the  light  of 
physiology.  They  do  not  expect  any  great  or  very  salutary  changes, — 
political,  social,  or  moral — that  shall  not  include  an  entire  reformation 
in  the  present  physical  habits  of  our  community,  and  a  deeper  and  more 
rational  and  more  philosophical  regard  to  physical  education,  as  the  ba- 
sis of  individual  and  national  happiness.  They  do  not  hope  for  any 
thing  sufficiently  stable  to  stand  against  the  torrents  now  rising  in  the 
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earth,  till  men  are  taught  to  know  and  re8))ect  the  laws  of  their  internal 
nature,  their  relation  to  nature  around  theoo,  and  the  entire  harmony  of 
the  external  with  the  internal  or  spiritual  world.  They  do  not  and  can- 
not expect  the  millenial  glory  of  the  latter  day  to  dawn,  while  men,  as  a 
mass,  remain  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health  and  longevity. 
How  can  the  child  be  expected  to  die  an  hundred  years  old,  while  it  is 
almost  universally  deemed  necessary,  as  a  part  of  the  Creator's  plan, 
that  one  third  or  one  half  of  the  race  should  die  under  ten  years  of  age? 

School  Lecturers. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  the  Capitol  in  Harrirtburg,  Pennsylvania,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  a  resolution  was  passed  ex- 
pressive of  the  importance  of  the  employment  by  legislative  enactment, 
of  com)>etent  lecturers  to  visit  schools  and  lyceums,  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  to  render  important  assistance  to  young  people  desirous  of 
qualifying  themselves  for  school  teachers,  no  less  than  to  those  already 
engaged  as  such,  and  to  the  schools  under  their  charge;  and  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  pel  sons  was  appointed  to  take  measures  for  sending  such  lec- 
turers, as  soon  as  possible,  to  all  parts  of  the  State. 

This  resolution  had  been  preceded  by  a  lecture  from  Mr  Josiah  Hol- 
brook,  on  the  importance,  responsibility,  and  dignity  of  the  profession  of 
teaching  ;  and  by  several  valuable  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  rank 
which  the  faithful  teacher  ought  to  sustain,  and  the  gratitude  to  which 
he  is  entitled  in  society  ;  also  by  an  expression  of  their  high  sense  of 
the  importance  of  small  social  lyceums,  in  neighborhoods. 

The  Committee  before  mentioned  have  issued  an  address  to  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania,  notifying  them  to  attend  such  convention  as  may  here- 
afVer  be  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
the  community  to  this  great  subject ;  and  Mr  Holbrook  has  been  already 
engaged  to  attend  some  of  them  as  a  lecturer.  The  results  of  these 
efforts  we  cannot  but  hope  and  believe  will  be  salutary  and  permanent. 

WH4T    is   the   De8IO!<I    OF    EDUCATION  ? 

*  To  discipline  the  mind  and  store  it  with  knowledge  ; '  says  a  writer 
in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  who  has  said  many  good  things.  The 
same  reply  to  the  question  has  been  made  a  thousand  times.  And  the 
answer  is  no  doubt  correct.  At  least  this  is  about  as  elevated  an  aim  as 
can  be  found.  With  many,  even  now,  the  design  of  education  seems 
to  be  far  lower  still.  It  is  to  store  it  with  knowledge  ;  and  as  for  dis- 
ciplining the  mind,  that,  if  it  is  at  all  thought  of,  is  regarded,  at  most, 
as  a  secondary  object.  Let  us  be  thankful,  then,  that  the  public  senti- 
ment begins  to  make  a  demand  somewhat  higher  than  the  mere  acqui- 
sition of  ideas ;  let  us  rejoice  that  it  places  among  the  prominent  objectt 
of  what  it  calls  education,  the  discipline  of  the  mental  faculties. 
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But  let  us  not  be  satisfied.  All  this  is  low,  comparatively  so.  The 
fallen  spirits  may  have  knowledge  and  mental  discipline.  We  have  no 
reason  for  believing  that  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  necessarily 
make  us  better  men  and  citizens,  than  that  they  improve  the  hearts  of 
those  fallen  spirits.  There  is  something  higher  yet  to  be  aimed  at  in 
education,  or  we  are  much  mistaken.  Nay,  unless  something  higher  be 
attained,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  possession  of  well  dis- 
ciplined minds  only  makes  us  the  more  powerful  to  do  mischief  in 
society. 

What  then  is  that  higher  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  as  indispensable  in  the 
education  of  fallen  man  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  ?  Is  it  not  the  culti- 
vation and  right  direction  of  the  affections?  Is  it  not  the  education  of 
the  heart  ?    Is  it  not  the  formation  of  moral  and  religious  character  ? 

BosToif  Farm  School. 

We  have  just  paid  a  visit  to  this  most  noble  institution  and  splendid 
work  of  charity.  We  do  not  find  its  condition  to  be  materially  different 
from  what  is  stated  in  the  account  of  a  visit  to  it,  published  in  our  June 
number.  The  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  pupils  is  respectable  ;  but 
their  moral  and  physical  management  is  very  superior.  We  wish  its 
privileges  as  a  great  public  charity,  on  the  plan  of  preventing  vice,  were 
better  understood. 

One  thing  only  gave  us  pain  ;  and  this  was  equally  painful  to  the  wor- 
thy Superintendent  and  Teacher,  and  the  hoary  headed  Directors,  since 
they  are  in  part  to  be  the  sufferers.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  children  were  permitted  to  see  them  freely  in  the 
ball ;  and  as  a  token  of  their  kindness  and  for  want  of  better  ways  of  ex- 
pressing it,  many  a  parent  brought  his  child  little  eatables ;  some  of 
them  of  decidedly  evil  tendency,  as  sweetmeats  and  confectionary.  We 
saw  many  a  parcel  of  unhealthy,  not  to  say  poisonous,  confectionary 
distributed.  Now,  what  is  this  but  to  teach  the  pupils  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  present  plain  fare — including  wholesome  fruit  and  every  rea- 
sonable indulgence — and  to  sigh  for  the  luxuries  of  the  neighboring  but 
demoralizing  city  ?  Nay,  more  ;  what  is  it  but  saying  in  other  words, 
that  to  eat  a  little  confectionary  is  the  summit  of  human  bliss,  and  that 
our  stomachs  are  the  gods  we  should  worship  ? 

We  were  not  willing  to  let  pass  so  suitable  an  occasion  as  was  afford- 
ed us,  by  invitation,  at  the  close  of  the  exercises,  to  remind  parents,  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness,  of  this  great  mistake  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. Alas  !  how  much  better  would  be  the  plain  fare  and  wholesome 
and  selected  fruits,  provided  daily  for  the  little  band  at  Thompson's  Isl- 
and, for  thousand!  of  the  pampered  sons  and  daughters  of  luxury  in 
]k>stoo  and  other  cities  !  We  are  in  earnest  on  this  subject ;  and  we 
beg  parents  and  gnardians  to  believe  that  we  are  so,  and  to  beware  ! 
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THE    WORLD    IS    BEAUTIFUL. 

Famished  for  the  Annals  of  EdacatioD,  by  Lowell  Mason,  Proiessor  in  the 

Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

I^Andaiiuno 


s^^^ 


1.  The  world  is     beautiful ;  With   richest  pleasures  running  o*er; 


^lS§^[3^i^^ 


^•ff^Ei: 


J: 


T' 


mm^, 


Man  and  beast  Freely  feast,  The  world  is     beau 


IS     beau   •   u    •    fnl. 


m 


^m 


Although  a  "  vale  of  tears" 
The  God  of  love  hath  made  it  fair : 
Fair  and  good 
It  hath  stood 
And  shall  through  future  years. 


He  spreads  the  flowery  field ; 
He  pours  the  rain,  the  golden  lig^: 
Sweet  the  sun 
To  evcnr  one : 
He  stands  in  ful  revealed. 


His  love  to  us  is  clear — 
Tho'  sun  may  schorch,  or  tempest  beat, 

Be  content ; 

All's  well  meant ; 
Then  banish  every  fear. 


*■< 
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SCHOOL  OF  GIRARD,  AT  FRIBOURG. 

This  capital  of  the  Catholic  Canton  of  Fribourg,  in  Switzer- 
land, is  remarkable  for  its  bold  scenery  and   beauties  of  land- 
scape.    It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sanen,  which 
seems  as  if  it  had  here  burst  its  way,  for  some  distance,  through 
a  parapet  of  rocks.     The  German  quarter  by  which  the  travel- 
ler from  eastern  Switzerland  used  to  enter  the  city,  is  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  stream,  connected  with  the  opposite  shore 
by  two  of  those  covered  bridges,  which  are  often  said  to  be  an 
invention  of  our  own  country.,  but  which  are  among  the  most 
ancient  in  use  in  Switzerland.     The  greater  part  of  the  city  is 
on  the  top  of  the  precipice  which  overhangs  this  stream,  and 
the  streets  which  connect  it  with  the  other  in  many  places  con- 
sist of  mere  steps.     The  road  by  which  the  traveller  ascends,  is 
winding  and  steep  to  a  painful  degree,  and  this  peculiarity  of 
situation  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art 
in  this  part  of  Switzerland.     From  the  brink  of  the  precipice  in 
the  upper  town,  the  eye  wanders  fearfully  over  the  various 
windings  and  chasms  of  this  romantic  glen,  and  then  turns 
with  scarcely  less  awe  to  the  astonishing  production  of  human 
ingenuity  which  surmounts  it.     It  is  a  wire  bridge  for  carriages, 
stretched   from  one  precipice  to  the  other,  without  any  centre, 
of  prodigious  height,  and    longer,  it  is  said,  than  any  exist- 
ing in  the  world,  and  sustained  only  by  the  immense  cables 
formed  of  iron  wire,  which  pass  over  the  gateways  at  each 
end,  and  bury  themselves  deeply  in  the  solid  rcjcks  which  are 
the  real  abutments  of  this  inverted  arch.    It  was  an  undertaking 
of  great  hardihood  for  a  city  so  small,  and  with  so  few  resources. 
The  prospect  of  immediate  gain  was  so  small,  that  I  was  as- 
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sured  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  architect  the  whole  proceeds 
for  forty  years  to  cover  his  risks,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
work  itself.  The  citizens,  however,  are  begin:iing  t'»  renn  the 
benefit  of  their  enterprise  in  the  increased  resort  of  strangers  to 
their  city,  of  which  this  work  forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions.* 
Its  effect  upon  the  eye  in  connection  with  the  bold  scenery  be- 
neath it,  is  indescribable,  and  to  the  philosophic  mind  it  gives 
new  assurance  of  the  triumph  of  science  and  skill  over  external 
obstacles,  and  a  new  proof  of  the  maxim  that  *  knowledge  is 

POWER.' 

But  Fribourg  has  been  the  theatre  of  a  moral  contest,  of  a 
nature  which  is  more  deeply  interesting  to  humanity  as  well  as 
to  the  Canton.  The  maxim,  which  its  great  work  of  art  illus- 
trates so  visibly,  is  recognised  by  mankind  in  practice  almost 
universally,  and  the  dread  of  diffusing  knowledge  is  common  to 
almost  all  who  exercise  power  over  others  more  ignorant.  This 
feeling  has  shown  itself  sometimes  in  one  form,  and  sometimes 
in  another,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  no  party  or  sect  either  in 
politics  or  religion.  Ambition  fears  it  will  produce  rivals,  and 
the  spirit  of  independence  is  jealous  lest  it  should  form  masters. 
Licentiousness  and  pharisaism,  superstition  and  fanaticism, each 
dreads  this  power  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  others.  In  days 
of  anarchy,  like  those  of  Jack  Cade,  it  is  the  people  who  dislike 
to  see  in  the  possession  of  others  that  which  they  have  not 
themselves.  In  democracies,  it  is  the  demagogues  whose  influ- 
ence is  based  upon  arts  which  enlightened  men  would  at  once 
discover,  and  that  denounce  knowledge  as  the  enemy  to  liberty. 
In  monarchies  and  aristocracies  the  higher  classes  endeavor  to 
shut  the  doors  of  knowledge  against  the  people  with  the  argu- 
ment that  it  will  only  render  them  unhappy  in  their  position, 
and  unfit  for  their  daily  occupations,  and  that  it  is  far  better 
that  they,  the  wiser  and  more  skilful,  should  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  and  leave  llie  mass  of  the  people  to  pursue  their 
daily  labors  undisturbed.  In  communities  where  ecclesiastical 
power  is  predominant,  those  who  hold  it  are  not  less  anxious  to 
retain  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  sometimes,  even  its  sacred 
books  in  their  own  hands,  insisting,  and  doubtless  often  be- 
lieving, that  the  mass  are  incapable  of  judging  correctly  of  truths 
80  important,  and  often  so  mysterious,  or  of  using  them  dis« 
erectly.     Would  that  the  advocates  of  protestant  liberty  were 

♦  Another  work  of  art  highly  interesting  to  those  who  visit  Fribourg,  ii  an 
organ  of  uncommon  power,  constructed  and  presented  to  the  cathedriT  by  an 
artist  of  this  city.  It  not  only  produces  the  effect  of  a  band  of  instruments,  but 
imitates  so  perfectly  the  sounds  of  human  yoices,  that  many  persons  cannot  be 
persuaded,  without  examination,  that  they  do  not  proceed  frvm  a  choir  of 
singers. 
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free  from  this  reproach  on  the  pages  of  history  !  Would  that 
there  were  no  traces  of  this  spirit  in  the  almost  papal  denun- 
ciations which  are  hurled  against  opponents  in  the  theological 
controversies  of  the  day,  even  in  our  own  boasted  asylum  of  re- 
ligious Hberty ! 

Fribourg  contains  two  striking  monuments  of  a  struggle  on 
this  great  subject ;  the  immense  building  of  the  Jesuits'  college, 
which  crowns  one  of  the  neighboring  heights,  and  the  public 
French  school  of  the  city,  established  and  organized,  and  for  a 
long  time  directed  by  the  celebrated  Fere  Girard,  which  occu- 
pies a  humbler  but  not  less  important  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
city. 

At  a  time  when  the  Jesuits  were  compelled  to  abandon  most 
other  countries  of  Europe,  they  returned  to  a  college  estab- 
lished by  their  order  in  this  neighborhood,  and  erected  an  im- 
mense additional  building,  capable  of  receiving  five  hundred 
pupils,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  means  of  funds  supplied  from 
France,  and  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  French  pupils.  I 
passed  through  this  building  at  the  period  of  its  completion,  and 
could  trace  in  its  very  structure  the  system  of  discipline  pro- 
posed. An  immense  dormitory  occupied  the  upper  story,  di- 
vided into  cells  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  those  in  our 
state  prisons,  and  each  closed  with  a  separate  door  locking 
A\Mthout,  and  containing  a  bed  for  a  single  boy.  There  were 
four  ranges  of  cells,  two  next  the  walls  and  two  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  so  that  300  or  400  children  could  be  lodged  here  each 
entirely  separate  from  the  other.  Purblind  caution !  which 
imagines  that  it  secures  the  innocence  of  a  child  by  depriving 
him  of  intercourse  with  others,  and  for<]rets  that  it  locks  him  up 
with  his  own  passions,  at  an  age  when  he  has  neither  experience 
nor  rc:)sorf  to  aid  in  resisting  them,  and  leaves  him  a  prey  to  the 
most  baneful  vice  of  early  years !  On  the  same  general  plan, 
the  pupils  always  study  in  the  presence  of  a  tutor ;  walk  out 
only  in  military  order  after  him  ;  and  are  allowed  no  intercourse 
with  one  other,  except  in  a  manner  which  may  be  heard  by 
him.  The  great  rule  of  discipline  is  that  of  unhesitating  and 
implicit  obedience,  which  I  found  inscribed  over  the  interior  of 
a  door  of  a  school  in  an  Italian  monastery  ;  "  Nolo  et  volo  non 
habitant  in  hac  domo^' — "  1  will  not  and  I  willy  do  not  dwell 
in  this  howte.^' 

The  method  of  instruction  is  correspondent  to  the-  modes  of 
disci[>line.  These  guardians  of  youth  deem  it  necessary  to  keep 
the  key  of  religious  knowledge  exclusively  in  their  own  hands 
— to  inculcate  uppn  the  youth  certain  opinions  and  duties  as 
infallible  dictates  of  superior  wisdom,  and  not  to  allow  any  op- 
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portunity  for  their  being  led  astray,  by  examining  the  bible,  or 
employing  them  in  reasoning  on  these  sacred  subjects.  I'hey 
allow  no  interference  on  the  subject  by  lay  teachers,  and  claim 
that  the  entire  direction  of  the  whole  course  of  study  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  lest  the  reason  should  be  too 
much  developed,  and  the  mind  so  much  enlightened  as  to  claim 
the  right  of  judging  for  itself  on  subjects  where  they  require  im- 
plicit reliance  on  their  instructers. 

The  success  of  this  institution  has  been  very  great,  and  it  is 
now  said  to  contain  800  pupils — chiefly,  however,  from  the 
French  families  attached  to  the  old  regime.  Its  guardans  have 
been  invited  to  found  a  similar  school  in  one  of  the  interior  Can- 
tons, and  the  liberality  of  the  conservatives  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics is  stated  to  have  provided  ample  funds.  It  ought  to  be 
added,  that  many  parents  of  other  religious  views  believe  that 
the  tendency  of  the  licentiousness  and  lawlessness  of  the  present 
generation  can  only  be  counteracted  by  this  discipline  of  abs6- 
lute  constraint  and  imprisonment,  forgetting,  in  my  view,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human  nature. 

The  citizens  of  Fribourg,  like  those  of  the  Cantons  gen- 
erally, are  divided  in  language — one  part  speaking  German  and 
another  French ;  and  separate  schools  are  established  for  tlie 
two  languages.  It  is  common  however,  here,  as  in  most  of  the 
Cantons  thus  divided,  to  speak  both  languages.  The  French 
school  contained  in  1804  but  40  pupils,  although  it  was  the 
only  resource  of  a  population  containing  several  hundred  chil- 
dren. It  was  then  committed  to  the  monastic  order  of  thie  Cor- 
deliers, of  which  Pere  Grrard  was  a  distinguished  member. 
Under  enlightened  direction,  the  number  of  pupils  increased  to 
150  in  a  single  year.  In  1816  there  were  280  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  effect  of  the  famine  in  1817,  which  drove  many 
families  from  the  city,  there  were  still  277  in  1818.  In  J  823 
it  contained  400  pupils. 

The  causes  of  this  increase  are  to  be  traced  not  merely  to  the 
improvement  of  the  modes  of  instruction,  and  the  increased 
value  of  the  school  to  its  pupils,  but  to  the  new  interest  felt  by 
the  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children,  which  extended 
even  to  those  who  were  in  wretched  poverty.  The  same  de- 
sire for  instruction  appeared  in  the  children.  They  were  very 
attentive  at  school,  and  unwilling  to  accept  the  leave  of  absience 
often  granted  by  their  parents.  During  the  period  of  scarcity, 
they  often  came  to  the  school  thin  and  pale  with  hunger,  and 
exhibited  great  zeal  for  their  studies,  when  they  had  scarcely 
strength  to  pursue  them.  Those  who  were  too  young  to  enter 
the  schoolj  often  came  to  beg  for  admission,  and  the  bttle  chit- 
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dren  delighted  to  steal  in  with  their  elder  brothers,  to  wonder  at 
all  that  was  going  on. 

The  object  proposed  by  the  excellent  regenerator  of  this 
school  was  to  **  form  the  mind  in  order  to  form  the  heart,  and 
direct  the  life ;  to  establish  a  Christian  in  the  sense  of  Fenelon 
and  Rollin,  and  to  follow  the  steps  of  these  great  masters. 
They  discouraged  the  vain  and  dangerous  art,  which  sought 
only  to  adorn  and  furnish  the  mind.  Their  object  was  the  edu- 
cation of  youth;  and  this  education  was  above  all  the  cultivation 
of  the  reason  and  the  conscience  ;  and  of  the  senticnents  which 
commence  with  gratitude  to  parents,  and  ought  to  terminate 
in  piety  towards  God." 

The  general  instruction  was,  at  first,  purely  elementary  in 
consequence  of  the  small  number  and  ignorance  of  the  pupils. 
It  was  subsequently  greatly  extended  and  increased,  and  yet 
care  was  taken  to  arrange  the  school  in  classes,  rising  gradually 
one  above  another,  so  that  no  pupil  should  be  compelled  to  go 
farther  than  his  faculties,  or  age,  or  future  destination  rendered 
desirable. 

The  increase  of  pupils  soon  rendered  this  degree  of  division 
impracticable  ;  a  single  instructor  was  no  longer  able  to  attend 
to  so  many  diflerent  grades,  and  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
solidate the  classes  so  that  the  pupils  who  had  made  some  pro- 
gress were  compelled  to  go  back,  at  the  entrance  of  new  pu- 
pils, and  retrace  with  weariness  the  steps  they  had  already 
taken,  or  spend  their  time  in  idleness,  alike  injurious  to  them 
and  their  comrades. 

In  1816,  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction  was  introduced  into 
Switzerland — one  of  the  happy  consequences  of  the  general 
peace  which  opened  the  continent  to  light  from  abroad — and  the 
guardians  of  this  school  were  enabled  to  return  to  their  original 
plan.  Instead  of  arranging  280  children  into  four  classes,  where 
the  new  pupil  and  the  old,  the  ignorant  and  the  advanced,  were 
mingled  in  a  confused  mass,  and  received  instructions  which 
were  not  well  adapted  to  any  single  class  of  their  minds,  they 
were  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  monitors,  to  divide  them  into  twenty 
seven  classes  or  grades,  where  each  pupil  found  his  place  and 
companions  of  his  own  rank ;  where  the  lessons  could  be  adapt- 
ed precisely  to  the  capacities  of  all,  and  yet  each  allowed  to 
advance  as  fast  as  hi^  powers  permitted  by  entering  a  new  class. 

In  this  mode  it  was  easy  to  secure  at  the  same  moment,  and 
under  the  same  direction,  a  primary  and  a  secondary  school, 
without  that  chasm  which  often  exists  between  them  from  the 
varying  plans  of  their  teachers,  and  with  every  facility  for  ren- 
dering the  transition  from  one  grade  to  another  more  easy. 

33* 
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In  adopting  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  however,  it  raust 
not  be  forgotten,  that  care  was  taken  to  divest  its  form  as  much 
as  possible,  of  stiffness  and  military  aspect,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  eflectual  means  were  employed,  by  judicious 
modifications  and  constant  inspection  and  examination,  to  ban- 
ish that  mechanical  character  with  which  it  has  been  so  often 
in  many  schools  justly  reproached.  An  experienced  observer 
of  schools  informed  me  tliat  he  had  examined  the  school  of  Pere 
Girard  with  care,  and  found  it  entirely  free  from  the  mecha- 
nism which  he  had  often  found  in  others  established  on  thi» 
system.     The  following  sketch  will  illustrate  the  plan  adopted. 

During  my  visit  to  the  school  several  years  since  there  were 
five  classes,  each  in  three  divisions  and  six  subdivisions.  In  each 
class,  three  subdivisions  at  a  time  were  on  the  benches,  and 
three  in  circles,  assembled  around  the  card^  or  the  monitor. 
The  time  was  divided  as  in  the  following  tables  ;  the  first  column 
indicating  the  time  employed,  and  the  others  the  divisions  with 
their  respective  occupations. 


Mimiteti      BeiM'tifii 

Snbjfit. 

Circle. 

&}ukjjeci. 

Morning.          CHtechism,  a<l  lo- 
30                                pother. 
30        2  4  5divii.  Writiog. 
30        13  6"            do. 

1  3  6 

2  4  5 

(5  min  for  reliriog.) 
Grammar, 
do; 

20        2  4  5 
20        1  3  fi 

Problems  in  Arith. 
do. 

1  3  li 

2  4  5 

1  3  6 

2  4  5 

Leuon  in  Ariib. 
do. 

20        2  4  5 
20        13  6 

French  dictation, 
do. 

French  reading, 
do. 

Afternuon  30  min. 
20        2  4  5 
20         1  3  G 

Catechism. 
German  dictation, 
do 

1  3  6 

2  4  5 

(S  min. 

for  retinn^r-) 
German  reading. 

45     12  3  4  5 

Conjugation. 

t> 

Geography 

The  exercises  in  the  benches  were  always  in  writing — those 
in  the  circles  viva  voce.  By  observing  on  the  table  the  divisions 
employed  in  each  way  in  successive  periods,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  same  exercises  were  alternately  given  to  two  great  portions 
of  the  school.  One  of  the  two  higher  classes  was  always  under 
the  immediate  instruction  of  the  master,  and  he  frequently 
passed  the  others  in  review.  The  monitors  for  the  lower  classes 
were  chosen  from  these,  and  were  thus  alternately,  for  half  an 
hour,  pupils;  acquiring  knowledge  and  receiving  directions  from 
the  master;  and  for  half  an  hour  teachers,  perfecting  and  fixing 
what  they  have  acciuired,  by  communicating  it  to  others.  No 
monitor  was  chosen  for  all  subjects,  but  each  for  that  which  was 
most  familiar  to  him,  and  was  engaged  in  teaching  on  this  sub- 
ject, while  his  less  advanced  companions  were  receiving  instruc- 
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tions  of  the  same  kind.  For  example,  those  pupils  who  had 
by  their  talents  or  application  acquired  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic superior  to  their  class  in  general,  were  employed  as  moni- 
tors in  arithmetic  to  other  classes,  while  their  own  were  pursu- 
ing or  repeating  lessons  on  this  subject.  In  this  way  the  more 
advanced  pupils  were  preserved  from  the  ennui  and  idleness, 
which  are  so  often  the  result  of  rapid  progress,  while  they  were 
employed  in  a  manner  useful  to  themselves  and  others.  Each 
monitor  continued  in  this  course  a  month,  but  was  observed 
and  examined  with  care  to  prevent  his  falling  behind  his  class. 

By  allowing  the  monitor  to  teach  nothing  of  which  his  know- 
ledge had  not  been  thoroughly  ascertained,  the  evil  of  incorrect 
instruction,  which  is  sometimes  charged  upon  this  system,  was 
prevented.  Where  this  point  is  secured,  experience  has  proved, 
that  the  familiarity  of  a  monitor  with  the  modes  of  thinking  and 
habits  of  expression  ot  (Children  and  his  more  full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  difficulties  felt  by  them,  render  him  even  more  ca- 
pable of  explaining  to  them  a  subject  with  which  he  is  himself 
familiar,  than  most  persons  in  advanced  years.  As  the  mind 
attains  maturity,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  us  to 
recall  the  state  of  the  young  mind,  or  to  change  the  logical  and 
studied  modes  of  expression,  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  for 
the  simple  language  of  childhood.  It  is  from  this  difficulty  that 
so  few  are  found  who  can  interest  children  in  their  instruction, 
or  find  access  to  their  minds.  An  additional  advantage  arises 
from  the  familiarity  which  will  lead  the  pupils  to  state  more 
freely  their  difficulties  to  one  more  nearly  of  the  same  age. 

I  was  assured,  both  by  the  immediate  teacher  of  the  school 
and  by  Pere  Girard  himself,  whose  power  of  adopting  his  lan- 
guage to  an  infant  capacity  is  seldom  rivalled,  that  they  had 
often  found  a  monitor  succeed  in  making  the  pupils  understand 
a  difficult  point,  where  they  had  failed,  by  repeating  the  same 
explanations  in  a  more  childlike  form,  or  with  more  childish  il- 
lustrations— and  that  they  had  often  learned  from  him  the  best 
modes  of  explaining  to  other  children.  The  visit  of  Mr  Vinet 
to  Bcuggen,  in  a  former  number  of  the  Annals,  presents  a  simi- 
lar statement  from  the  director  of  that  institution ;  and  I  believe 
every  instructor  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the  young  mind, 
will  find  occasion  for  a  similar  conclusion.  It  is,  in  short,  only 
what  is  true  in  an  army,  where  the  most  humble  corporal  is 
more  ca)>able  of  teaching  the  manual  exercise  of  platoon  man- 
oeuvres than  the  general  himself. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  monitors  are  but 
repeaters  of  what  they  have  learned— that  they  are  employed 
only  on  those  subjects  which  come  within  the  reach  of  a  young 
mind.  In  every  case  of  difficulty  the  monitor  is  required  to  raise 
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his  hand,  and  the  master  goes  immediately  to  his  aid ;  and  it  is  his 
principal  duty  to  observe  the  manner  and  examine  the  results  of 
their  instructions,  that  he  may  correct  or  change  them  as  cir- 
cumstances require. 

(To  be  concladed  In  our  next) 


MORAL  EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

One  effect  of  the  multiplicity  of  labor  saving  machinery  among 
us,  from  the  improved  hand  mill  and  hoe,  to  the  canal  and  rail 
road,  —  along  with  the  abundance  of  natural  and  artificial  pro- 
ductions in  this  land  of  general  activity  and  industry,  — has  been 
to  increase  the  number  of  temptations,  at  every  corner,  to  every 
species  of  vice.  He  who  is  disposed  to  be  a  glutton,  a  drunk- 
ard, or  a  sensualist,  in  any  form,  can  easily  become  so,  and  with 
comparatively  little  expense.  We  do  not  here  attempt  to  show 
that  the  balance  of  tendencies,  in  our  present  highly  civilized 
state,  is  in  favor  of  vice ;  or  that  it  is  not  on  the  whole  favorable 
to  virtue.  But  we  do  say  that  if  people  will  be  viciousy  no 
country  or  age  ever  offered  them  better  opportunities  than  the 
United  States,  in  1837. 

But  whether  people  embrace  these  opportunies  or  resist  the 
temptation,  depends,  we  suppose,  in  no  small  degree,  on  their 
education.  If  they  have  been  trained  to  habits  of  great  simplicity, 
and  if  they  have  been  taught  to  govern  themselves,  then  the 
danger  is  not  very  imminent.  But  if  otherwise  ;  if  they  have 
been  brought  up  in  luxurious,  enervated  habits  ;  and  if  they  have 
little  power  to  control  their  pampered  appetites  and  wayward 
passions,  then  will  they  be  in  continual  danger  of  making 
*  shipwreck.' 

Now  wlio  that  has  observed  what  our  modern  education  is, 
does  not  know  that  if  it  were  our  grand  object  to  destroy  the 
reputation  and  morals  of  the  young,  we  could  hardly  take  a  more 
effective  course  than  that  which  is  now  usually  pursued.  Are 
not  children  —  even  in  our  most  retired  villages,  and  among  our 
simplest  inhabitants — al  nost  without  an  exception,  furnished  from 
the  very  cradle,  with  food  and  drink,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
is  too  heating  and  stimulating*,  to  say  nothing  of  the  excessive 
heat  of  our  apartments,  the  improper  material  of  our  clothing  and 

*  Prof.  Caldwell,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, in  speaking  of  this  very  subject  says  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that '  we  are  ail  gluttons  ;'  and  as  if  doubtful  whether  he  should  be  understood, 
immediately  adds ;  *  I  speak  literally ^  not  figurtUivelyj  —  W0  are  habitual  glut' 
tons,* 
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beidding,  and  a  thousand  other  causes  of  weakness  and  efiemina- 
cy  ?  Are  they  not  indulged,  very  largely,  in  the  use  of  condi- 
ments, as  spice,  pepper,  mustard,  pickles,  vinegar,  salt,  &c. 
as  well  as  of  confectionaries?  And  has  not  the  point  been  set- 
tled, long  ago,  among  medical  men,  that  these  things,  which 
pervert  aud  pamper  the  appetite,  have  a  tendency  to  excite  and 
inflame  the  passions  ?  And  as  if  to  set  on  Are  a  pile  of  com- 
bustible matter  which  had  been  for  many  years  accumulating, 
are  there  not  among  the  playmates  of  our  children  numerous 
incendiaries,  ready  to  apply  the  torch  or  the  brand,  and  begia 
the  work  of  destruction  7  And  lastly,  are  not  children  left  igno- 
rant of  their  danger,  and  of  the  means  of  escaping  it  till  the  con- 
flagration has  actually  begun,  and  the  work  of  death  has  made 
considerable  progress  ? 

We  fear  that  this  whole  matter  of  the  early  physical  and  moral 
management  of  the  young,  is  strangely  and  most  unfortunately 
perverted.  The  general  practice,  adopted  by  parents,  on  some 
points,  is  to  cover  up  or  conceal,  lest  they  should  pervert.  The 
intention  is  good;  but  is  there  not  a  great  mistake  in  regard  to 
results  I  Is  concealment  ever  effected  ?  We  doubt  it.  We 
have  had  opportunities  to  know  something  of  the  state  of  these 
things  in  those  places  of  New  England  where  there  must  be,  if 
any  where,  what  some  call  the  purity  of  ignorance.  But  did 
ignorance  succeed  ?  Alas  !  no  such  thing.  We  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  concealment  was  not  effected,  in  one  case  in  a  hun- 
dred. 

Further  than  this ;  not  only  were  parental  attempts  at  conceal- 
ment wholly  unsuccessful,  but  the  result  was  an  entire  defeat  of 
their  own  best  and  purest  intentions.  Perhaps  we  should  not 
say  purest.  There  is  something  even  in  parental  management 
in  these  cases  which  seems  to  us  so  utterly  unholy  as  almost  to 
partake  of  the  character  of  impurity.  If  the  parent  simply  put 
off*  his  child  by  saying  that  the  matter  was  beyond  his  age  or 
understanding,  and  then  left  him  to  And  out  the  truth  as  he 
could,  the  evil  would  be  far  less  than  it  now  is.  But  there  are 
BO  many  falsehoods  told,  some  of  them  too,  of  so  weak  a  charac- 
ter, and  sti  easily  seen  through,  that  the  child  soon  learns  to  dis- 
regard what  is  told  him,  even  when  we  present  the  truth.  More 
than  this,  the  efforts  to  deceive  him  excite  a  prurient  curiosity, 
and  induce  a  kind  of  physical  precocity  which  would  be  prevent- 
ed either  by  <.ur  silence  or  the  plain  truth. 
.  We  have  spoken  of  certain  districts  of  country  in  which  at- 
tempts at  concealment  were  utterly  unsuccessful.  We  have  also 
spoken  in  a  former  number,  of  the  sad  condition  of  some  of  our 
schools.     Tlie  reader  will  permit  us  to  advert  to  the  state  of 
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things  in  a  school  district  on  the  Green  Mountain  range  of  New 
England,  not  far  from  the  place  of  our  earliest  associations ;  a 
region,  above  all  others  we  have  known,  most  likely  to  escape  the 
general  infection. 

It  was  a  district  of  about  twentyfive  or  thirty  families,  most 
of  them  plain  republican  farmers.  They  were  frugal  in  their 
habits,  and  simple  in  their  manners.  They  sustained  a  school 
of  from  thirtyfive  to  fifty  pupils,  and  employed  teachers,  who, 
though  not  always  very  intelligent,  were  generally  correct  in  their 
moral  character.  The  pupils  were  usually  from  four  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  but  a  few  of  them  were  somewhat  older. 

Now  we  knew  well  the  school  in  question  from  1803  to  1813. 
During  this  whole  period  with  scarcely  a  single  year's  exception, 
there  were  in  the  school  a  greater  or  less  number  of  abandoned 
pupils,  of  both  sexes  ;  but  chiefly  of  the  males.  There  were 
licentious  looks,  words,  songs,  books  and  writings,  on  the  snow 
and  elsewhere.  More  than  this,  there  were  licentious  actions. 
There  was  scarcely  a  male  pupil  of  six  years  of  age  —  and  none 
of  eight  —  whose  head  was  not  filled  with  just  such  imaginations 
and  thoughts  and  in  just  such  order  and  company  as  were  cal- 
culated to  poison  his  morals,  especially  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  course  of  attempted  concealment  which  was  carried  on 
at  home.  We  could  relate  and  attest  many  a  tale,  which  if  it 
did  not  stagger  the  faith  of  our  readers  would  at  least  excite  their 
astonishment,  and  lead  them  to  doubt  whether  the  worst  of  this 
vice  has  yet  been  told. 

This  was  of  course  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  circumstan- 
ces, as  we  have  already  said,  less  favorably  adapted  to  develop 
evil  propensities  than  those  of  the  most  simple  neighborhoods  of 
New  England,  as  society  now  is.  What,  then,  may  be  inferred  of 
the  state  of  things  at  the  present  time,  especially  where  the  young 
are  surrounded  from  the  first  with  every  form  of  temptation  ? 

And  what  is  to  be  done?  Shall  the  old  svstem  of  conceal- 
ment  be  continued  ?  This  is  the  general  sentiment.  The  veri- 
est touch  of  such  a  subject  by  the  most  pure  and  virtuous  parent 
and  teacher  is  to  defile  —  so  say  some.  It  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  cannot  be  met.     It  must  be  let  alone. 

The  *  let  alone'  system  has  been  tried,  we  think  effectually. 
If  the  experiment  has  not  been  continued  long  enough,  we  won- 
der how  long  its  friends  would  have  it  continued.  Another  six 
thousand  years  ?  The  experiment  of  six  thousand  years  already 
made,  has  effected  nothing  —  nay,  things  have  gone  on  worse 
and  worse,  especially  for  the  last  half  century.  W  hy  should  it  be 
any  longer  adhered  to?  Why  not  abandon  it,  and  try  some 
other  course  ? 
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A  difierent  system  has  been  proposed.  It  is  to  give  to  parents 
and  teache  s  a  knowledge  of  their  physiological  nature,  and  of  the  . 
results  to  the  human  system,  especially  to  the  young,  of  every 
form  of  licentiousness.  These  parents  and  teachers,  thus  en- 
lightened, and  guided  by  wisdom  and  benevolence,  it  is  expected, 
will,  in  their  own  time,  and  as  their  children  come  to  the  proper 
age,  impart  by  degrees  such  information  as  will  lead  thenf^  to  a 
kind  of  reverence  for  their  nature,  or  at  least  for  the  laws  which 
govern  it ;  and  in  this  way  preoccupy  the  ground  before  the  seeds 
of  vice,  every  where  abundant,  come  to  be  sown  in  it. 

The  experiment  is  not  wholly  untried.  Some  Withers  haye 
attempted  it,  and  with  the  most  complete  success.  Their  sons 
come  to  them  for  advice  on  the  government  of  their  rising  pro- 
pensities, with  as  much  freedom  as  they  do  on  subjects  which 
are  usually  considered  common  and  appropriate.  And  the  re- 
sults are  most  happy. 

But  how  shall  the  system  be  promulgated?  How  shall  pa- 
rents and  teachers  acquire  knowledge  so  indispensable  as  that 
which  will  enable  them  to  perform,  faithfully,  this  responsible 
task  ]  It  is  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Yet  its  difficulties 
are  not  insurmountable.  They  have  in  individual  instances  been 
overcome ;  they  can  be  so  again.  We  believe,  moreover,  that 
they  might  be  gradually  overcome  in  the  whole  community. 

The  first  point  is  to  convince  mankind  of  the  necessity  of  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  speak.  People  arc  exceedingly  skepti- 
cal on  this  subject.  Few  believe  there  is  any  considerable  dan- 
ger. '  Many  of  our  youth,'  say  they,  '  are  totally  ignorant  on 
the  subject  you  name.  Others  though  not  ignorant  themselves, 
sup)X)sc  every  body  else  is.  But  as  sure  as  you  introdace  topics 
of  conversation,  like  these,  you  undeceive  the  latter  and  enlight- 
en the  former  ;  and  thus  defeat  your  own  purpose ;  and  perhaps 
lead  them  to  destruction  in  a  fire  of  your  own  kindling.' 

But  there  is  not  such  a  degree  of  ignorance  on  the  subject  as 
Piany  |X}oplc  suppose.  Not  one  young  man  in  a  hundred  is  in 
the  supposed  predicament.  And  not  more  than  one  in  a  hun- 
dred would  be  made  worse  by  any  disclosures,  not  ill  timed  or 
wholly  gratuitous.  On  the  other  hand  multitudes  in  every  hun- 
dred never  dream  of  sinning  agsiinst  the  laws  of  their  own  nature, 
and  some  even  suppose  they  are  yielding  a  strict  obedience  to 
one  of  its  most  imperious  dictates.  We  beUeve  thousands  of 
invalids  and  hundreds  of  premature  deaths  are,  in  this  way, 
brought  about  every  year. 

What,  then,  we  say  again  —  how  shall  mankind  be  awaken- 
ed ?  Shall  it  be  done  by  public  lectures  ?  Or  shall  it  be  done 
by  books  and  periodicals?  —  Both  methods  have  been  attempted. 
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and  both  have  done  good.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  already  said, 
that  the  timid  have  not  failed  to  tremble  —  and  we  scarcely 
wonder  —  for  fear  of  the  consequences.  However,  we  have 
ample  testimony  to  prove,  at  least  to  our  own  satisfaction,  that 
some  of  the  eflbrts  referred  to  have  done  immense  good. 

The  book  regarded  by  the  community  as  most  objectionable, 
is  a  Lecture  to  Young  Men,  of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken 
at  sufficient  length.  We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  liable  to  abuse, 
like  all  other  good  things ;  and  that  it  is  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  parents.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  some  of  the  details  of 
the  second  edition,  just  publisiied,  might  not  have  been  omitted, 
without  disadvantage,  even  to  them.  Still  it  is  a  work  which 
certainly  comes  very  near  the  wants  not  only  of  parents,  but  of 
that  numerous  class  of  citizens  who  must  soon  become  in  their 
turn,  the  guardians  of  the  public  morals  and  sentiment ;  and  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  that  its  influence,  as  a  means  of  arousing 
the  human  mind  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  valu- 
able interests  of  the  community,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  favor- 
able. 

Another  work,  which  has  been  strongly  objected  to,  is  entitled, 
'  Conversations  on  the  Gospels,'  of  wliich  two  volumes  of  con- 
siderable size  have  been  published.     It  is  probably  intended  by 
the  author,  in  part,  at  least,  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  sort 
of  juvenile  commentary  on  the  the  life  and  doctrines  of  the  Sa- 
viour ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  his  plan  neither  to  omit  nor 
slide  over  any  part  of  the  sacred  history,  but  to  regard  the  whole 
as  written  for  the  instruction  both  of  children  and  adults.     This 
work  has  met  with  a  most  singular  reception.     For  while  a  few 
of  the  guardians  of  the  press  have  commended  it  as  a  whole  — 
not,  however,  without  feeling  some  difficulties  —  to  the  perusal 
o( parents  and  teachers,  others  have  denounced  it  in  terms  of  no 
measured  severity;   especially  the  first  volume.     Insinuations 
even  against  the  purity  of  the  editor  himself,  have,  in  one  or  two 
public  papers  been  ungenerously  thrown  out ;  and  in  one  instance 
by  an  individual  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  facts  should 
have  prevented  the  utterance  of  a  thought  so  obviously  unjust. 
We  cannot,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  attempt  to  vouch  for 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  editor  of  the  work  in  question,  at 
least  if  we   understand  him  ;    for  some   of  them   appear   to 
us  to  be  most  manifestly  unscriptural  and  erroneous.    But,  with 
all  its  errors,  we  have  deemed  it  worthy  the  perusal  of  judicious 
parents  and  teachers.     Its  editor  is  evidently  one  of  those  teach- 
ers who  in  their  zeal  to  present  a  living  picture  of  what  they 
deem  valuable  in  the  methods  of  presenting  religious  truth,  as 
well  as  all  sorts  of  truth  to  the  public  eye,  either  forget  the  slate 
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of  the  world  as  it  is,  or  form  a  wrong  judgment  respecting  it. 
He  is  so  devotedly  a  ^  spiritualist^^  that  in  handhng  material 
subjects  he  appears  to  forget  or  overlook  the  material  associations 
of  most  of  the  individuals  into  whose  hands  his  book  as  well  as 
all  books  must  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  fall. 

We  would  be  spiritualists,  in  our  aim,  as  much  as  those  who 
claim  this  special  appellation.  We  believe  as  firmly  as  they, 
that  moral  education  is  shamefully  neglected.  One  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  us  is  that  while,  in  our  instructions,  verbal  or 
written,  we  put  matter  in  the  foreground  for  spiritual  purposes, 
they  occupy  the  same  place  with  spirit.  We  dwell  much  on 
physical  or  physiological  education,  and  insist  strongly  on  its  im-. 
portancc ;  but  it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  or  spiritual 
nature  ;  and  because  we  do  not  believe  the  latter  can  be  greatly 
exalted  except  through  the  medium  of  the  former.  Still  we 
again  say,  it  is  the  spiritual  nature  we  would  elevate ;  and  we 
have  little  sympathy  with  those  fiiends  of  improvement  who 
would  only  make  us  better  and  more  improved  animals.  Such 
an  error  we  conceive  to  be  far  more  dangerous  to  human  happi- 
ness than  an  over  or  undue  or  disproportioned  attention  to  the 
spiritual  part.  And  yet  unless  this  influence  of  our  teachers, 
both  in  their  example  and  their  direct  instructions,  is  highly 
moral  and  spiritual  in  its  tendency,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
results  of  their  eflforts,  as  things  now  are,  is  greatly  in  favor  of 
what  might  be  called  materialism.  In  other  words,  the  tendency 
of  education,  as  a  whole,  at  the  present  time,  unless  in  the  hands 
of  spiritually  minded  men,  is  but  to  render  its  subjects  the  better 
and  more  efficient  animals.  It  is  but  to  make  them  more  polish- 
ed perhaps ;  but  it  is  only  to  make  them  polished  atheists.  We 
believe  that  more  infldels  are  made  by  the  schools  —  even  by 
such  as  are  christian  in  name,  but  are  practically  destitute  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  —  than  by  all  other  modern  eflforts.  It  is 
not  open  but  covert  infidelity  which  is  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  with  views  like  these  that  we  hail  every  eflbrt,  however 
imperft'Ct,  whose  ultimate  tendency  seems  to  us  to  be,  not  so 
much  to  emdicate  or  destroy  our  animal  natures,  as  to  perfect 
and  adorn  them  with  a  view  to  render  them  better  and  more 
perfect  temples  for  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  we 
fail  in  this  —  if  in  attempting  to  direct  the  public  mind  to  the 
education  of  the  young,  from  the  earliest  infancy,  on  the  strict 
principles  of  physiology,  we  do  but  join  in  the  general  but  often 
unintentional  crusade  of  matter  against  spirit,  then  do  we  defeat 
our  highest  object  and  dearest  purposes.  We  regard  this  life  as 
a  great  school  for  the  formation  of  character  —  moral  or  spiritual 
character  —  and  we  hail  every  measure  which  keeps  this  in  view 
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its  ultimate  object ;  whik  we  as  sorely  deprecate  every  efibrt 
whether  by  ourselves  or  others,  which  directly  or  indirectly  tends 
to  render  us  of  the  earth,  earthly. 

If  parents  and  teachers  will  seriously  and  candidly  and  prayer- 
fully examine  this  matter,  we  believe  they  will  rejoice  at  every 
ray  of  light  on  the  subject  of  early  moral  or  physical  manage- 
ment, even  though  it  should  appear  in  a  garb  to  which  they  are 
unaccustomed,  and  to  which  they  have  some  objections.  They 
will  not  fail  to  regard  him  as  their  greatest  benefactor  who  fur- 
nishes them  with  the  greatest  number  of  motives  and  means  by 
which  they  may  make  the  bodies  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care 
better  vehicles  of  the  spirit  for  whose  purposes  those  bodies  were 
given.  They  will  not  fail  to  perceive,  so  it  seems  to  us,  that  in 
order  to  be  able  to  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  to  the 
public  good,  of  this  world  and  worlds  future,  those  bodies  must 
be  studied  and  understood,  and  watched  and  educated. 
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Mant  a  person  is  injured  for  life  by  the  wrong  impressions  of 
infancy  and  childhood.  Many  of  the  bad  habits  and  customs  of 
individuals,  which  are  regarded  as  constitutional,  have  their  or* 
igin  in  parental  errors.  Nor  docs  the  fact  that  these  errors  are 
the  result  of  ignorance  prevent  at  all  their  injurious  tendency. 

Of  all  the  bad  habits  which  children  acquire,  none  are  more 
obviously  the  result  of  mistaken  early  education — rather  of  mis- 
education — than  an  unreasonable  and  injurious  diffidence.  Mul- 
titudes of  excellent  men  suffer  for  Kfe,  and  perhaps  bury  their 
talents  in  their  own  breasts,  or  ultimately  in  the  grave,  who  but 
for  diffidence  might  have  been  lights  and  guides  in  society. 
The  same  causes  which  operate  to  produce  this  unhappy  habit, 
sometimes  result  in  the  contrary  trait  of  character — too  much  as- 
surance ;  but  we  believe  the  latter  is  far  more  easily  corrected 
in  subsequent  life  than  the  former. 

We  have  procured  from  living  individuals  of  known  verac- 
ity, the  following  statements  in  regard  to  their  early  educa- 
tion. Their  true  names,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  choose  to 
suppress,  but  the  statements  themselves  may  be  relied  on 
as  facts.  The  first  case  is  from  a  person  whose  reputation,  in 
spite  of  his  diffidence,  has  raised  him  to  a  station  of  considera- 
ble influence. 
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^  In  njy  early  life  I  lived  in  a  neighborhood  of  plain  people 
of  good  sense,  but  who  were  in  many  respects  remarkably  igno- 
rant. They  regarded  a  farmer  as  the  best  specimen  of  human- 
ity^ and  especially  as  possessing  the  best  sense.  Persons  of 
secondary  talents  would  do  very  well,  it  was  thought,  for  me- 
chanics, manufacturers,  &c,  but  not  so  well  for  farmers.  I'he 
fools,  it  was  commonly  said,  and  to  a  certain  extent  was  believ- 
ed, were  sent  to  the  academy  or  the  college,  where  they  were 
fitted  to  be  ministers,  lawyers,  &c.* 

'  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  idea  should  prevail 
(which  was  certainly  the  fact)  that  if  a  child  manifested  an  un- 
usual fondness  for  study,  he  was  necessarily  deficient  m  good 
sense.  I'his  idea  1  early  imbibed,  and  thus  a  supposed  natural 
connection  between  mental  weakness  and  a  love  of  learning  was 
one  of  my  earliest  associations. 

'  And  yet  in  ppite  of  this  belief  I  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
books  and  school.  When  I  was  no  more  than  five  years  of  age, 
and  had  scarcely  been  to  school  eight  months,  1  was  pronoun- 
ced by  the  master,  one  of  his  best  spellers.  I  scarcely  remem- 
ber the  time  when  I  could  not  spell  all  the  common  tables  in 
Webster's  Spelling  Book  without  losing  a  word.  And  as  we 
had  a  head  to  each  class  in  those  days,  my  skill  at  spelling  al- 
ways secured  for  me  this  distinction.  Added  to  all  this,  I  was 
caressed  both  by  my  teacher  and  others  on  account  of  my  "  for- 
wardness," and  it  was  universally  understood  and  said  that  I 
was  a  remarkably  good  scholar, 

'  I  was  early  taken  from  school  and  required  to  assist  my  father 
about  the  iieu'm.  But  my  mind  dwelt  with  so  much  pleasure  on 
books  and  school  that  though  no  boy  was  ever  more  desirous  of 
being  faithful  to  a  parent,  and  none  ever  more  industrious, 
there  was  often  a  degree  of  mental  absence  that  greatly  embar- 
rassed my  father  (who  did  not  understand  it,)  and  rendered  my 
assistance  far  less  valuable  than  otherwise  it  might  have  been* 

'  Sometimes,  in  his  impatience;  he  used  to  remind  me  of  mj 
defects  by  comparing  me  with  other  boys,  and  showing  how 
much  more  useful  they  were  to  their  parents ;  and  sometimes, 
he  spoke  of  my  being  good  for  nothing  in  a  way  that  led  me  to 
suppose  that  1  must  be  one  of  those  unfortunates  whom  nature 

• 

*  The  influence  of  common  plain  anecdoten  in  forming  character  is  atrikin^ 
\y  illui»trat«ci,  to  my  own  mind,  by  a  fact  wiiich  I  recollect,  and  will  here  relate. 
The  Htory  was  current  in  my  native  region,  and  was  olten  told,  whether  it  waa 
believed  or  not. 

A  farmer  had  a  calf  which  appeared  not  to  know  enough  to  take  its  food. 
The  first  thought  of  the  owner  was  to  destroy  it.    What  could  it  be  (^ood  for? 

A  person  who  had  heard  that  the  farmer  had  a  calf  of  the  kind,  said  ;  *  Yoa 
oted  not  kill  it     Send  it  to  c|,ollege.' 
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bad  pointed  out,  as  deficient  in  common  sense,  and  who  were 
dcstinrd  to  college,  at  least  if  they  could  get  there.  This,  with 
the  association  of  ideas  1  then  had,  was  equivalent  to  adnnitting 
that  I  was  an  idiot,  and  little  else  than  an  idiot  I  accordingly 
became. 

'  I  believed,  with  my  father,  that  I  should  never  be  good  for 
any  thing  on  the  farm,  and  gave  all  up  for  lost.  As  for  going  to 
college,  my  father's  poverty,  as  I  thought,  precluded  tiie  possibil- 
ity of  that,  if  I  desired  it.  In  this  way  I  went  on  ft>r  many 
years.  I  was  disgusted  with  honr>e,  and  the  employments  of 
home,  and  sought  anxiously  some  other  occupation.  I  sought 
especially  to  become  an  apprentice  to  a  printer,  where  I  sup- 
posed I  could  have  a  full  supply  of  books  and  study.  But  my 
lather  discouraged  me,  saying  he  could  not  spare  me,  and  more 
than  insinuating  at  the  same  time,  that  I  was  unfit  for  any  busi- 
ness whatever  except  to  stay  oa  the  farm  with  him — hardly  for 
that. 

*  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  a  degree  of  disgust  mingled 
with  misanthropy.    My  dissatisfaction  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
I  absented  myself,  for  the  most  part,  from  cheerful  company, 
especially  of  the  other  set ;  and  though  living  in  the  midst  of 
society,  gradually  became  a  sort  of  hermit. 

'  There  was  another  circumstance  not  altogether  in  my  favor. 
My  parents  rarely  visited,  or  received  any  visitors.  When  they 
did,  I  was  seldoin  allowed  to  join  in  the  conversation,  or  even 
to  be  present  if  it  was  possible  to  get  me  out  of  the  w;j y. 
Thus,  while  on  the  one  hand,  I  shunned  society,  my  parents 
excluded  me  from  it,  on  the  otiier ;  and  I  grew  up  almost  a» 
Ignorant  of  what  was  proper  behavior  before  people,  as  the  beasts 
of  the  stall. 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  now,  that  having: 
a  kind  hearted  mother,  she  had  early  taught  me  to  be  humane^ 
and  tender ;  and  I  had  also  a  tolerable  share  of  one  kind  of 
conscientiousness.  I  had  also  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  or  what 
the  phrenologists  call  the  love  of  approbation.  The  result  was; 
that  of  all  young  men  fiving  I  was,  as  it  appears  to  me,  am<mg^ 
the  most  awkward.  I  was  almost  as  bashful  as  Co¥vper  the 
poet,  who  dared  not  to  look  higher  than  the  shoe  buckles  of  the 
elder  boys.  At  least,  I  seldom  ventured  to  look  a  person  in  the 
face  while  he  was  speaking  to  me  ;  but  often  stood  looking^dowa 
to  the  ground,  twirling  my  iiat,  or  making  some  odd  motion  or 
other. 

*  My  diffidence  ^vas,  in  fact,  so  great,  and  increased  upon  me 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  soon  became  quite  miserable,  when  in 
company  of  any  sort  except  my  parents  and  a  few  neighbora; 
and  I  preferred  solitude  even  to  these. 
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'  How  often  have  I  looked,  with  feelings  of  envy,  upon 
those  young  people  who  could  hold  up  their  heads  and  converse 
with  their  superiors  in  age  with  nearly  as  much  ease  and  free- 
dom as  with  those  of  their  own  years  !  How  often  have  i  vain- 
ly wished  that  I  had  been  born  some  other  individual ;  and  born 
to  good  sense,  instead  of  a  fondness  for  books  and  learning  ! 

'As  I  grew  older  and  found,  by  experience,  that  i  was 
not  so  much  wanting  in  sense  as  I  had  previously  supposed, 
I  made  many  efforts  to  shake  ofl*  the  spell  that  bound  me.  But 
alas !  1  had  so  long  taken  myself  to  be  deficient  in  sense,  and 
kept  myself  back  from  coming  in  contact  with  society  that  my 
efforts  were  constantly  defeated.  If  I  succeeded  in  rousing  my- 
self to  a  sense  of  my  own  importance,  and  my  equality  to  those 
around  me,  my  conscientiousness  soon  discovered  some  error  of 
word  or  conduct,  which  it  was  supposed  at  once  others  saw,  and 
this  so  abashed  me  that  my  diffidence  came  over  me  like  a 
cloud,  and  so  embarrassed  me  as  to  produce  greater  blunders 
and  errors  than  before. 

^  Or  if  I  succeeded  in  rousing  for  the  time  a  kind  of  assur- 
ance, it  was  apt  to  assume  the  appearance  of  forwardness,  or 
dogmatism,  or  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  which,  when  it  was  over, 
I  always  seriously  and  bitterly  regretted ;  and  which  was  not 
unfrequentiy  as  unpleasant  to  others  as  it  was  painful  to  myself. 

'  I  never  thought  myself  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
even  after  I  was  tweniyfive  or  thirty  years  of  age.  I  mean  I 
never  thought  so,  as  the  first  feeling.  If  1  met  or  conversed 
with  an  individual  I  almost  always  yielded  the  whole  ground  to 
him ;  and  if  I  did  not  do  this,  in  my  struggle  to  maintain  my 
right,  I  always  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  appeared  self- 
confident,  if  not  dictatorial.  And  thus  I  went  on  for  years ; 
nay,  to  some  extent  to  the  present  hour. 

'  A  consciousness  of  my  frequent  and  daily  errors  and  weak- 
nesses rendered  me  as  I  proceeded  in  Hfe,  either  more  and  more 
awkward  or  more  and  more  dogmatic,  and  apparently  self  con- 
fident :  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the  other.  Nor  was  it 
uncommon  for  me  to  vibrate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  in 
a  single  conversation  with  a  friend.  I  have  forced  myself,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  to  my  own  conceit,  and  begun  a  conversation 
well,  and  with  propriety;  yet  in  three  or  five  minutes,  something 
which  1  said  or  did  has  caused  a  misgiving  which  has  as  effectU' 
ally  chained  my  eyes  to  the  ground  and  silenced  my  tongue,  as 
if  physical  force  had  been  applied.  The  same  eflect  has  often 
been  produced  by  a  confident  assertion — though  1  knew  it  was 
mere  assertion  and  destitute  of  argument — on  the  part  of  my 
opponent. 

34» 
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*  At  other  times,  though  more  rarely,  the  condition  of  thingtf 
has  been  reversed,  and  though  I  have  commenced  a  conversa- 
tion under  a  load  of  diffidence  which  I  could  hardly  sustain, 
some  hit,  or  word  of  encouragement,  has  so  changed  my  feeU 
ings  that  I  have  gone  at  once  to  the  other  extreme ;  and  if  I 
have  not  been  eloquent,  or  argumentative,  I  have,  at  the  least, 
been  overbearing. 

*  Another  "  thorn  in  my  flesh  "  was  a  constant  suspicion  that 
on  account  of  the  awkwardness  of  my  manners  or  habits  or 
appearance,  people  were  every  where  taking  notice  of  me, 
and  making  game  of  me.  Perhaps  no  one  thing  made  me 
more  miserable  than  this  foolish  and  unworthy  suspicion.  I 
could  scarcely  see  a  person  smile,  without  suspecting  he  was 
laughing  or  going  to  laugh,  at  my  expense. 

*  1  well  remember  one  fact,  which  to  those  who  have  never 
felt  the  misery  I  endured,  will  be  hardly  credible.  Yet  nothing 
is  or  can  be  more  true.  It  happened,  too,  when  I  was  nearly 
thirty  years  old. 

*  Having  purchased  a  horse  one  day,  I  mounted  it  to  ride 
away,  and  was  obliged,  within  a  few  rods  of  my  door,  to  pass  a 
shop  where  considerable  numbers  of  people  were  accustomed 
to  rendezvous.  As  1  was  seating  myself  on  the  saddle,  I  ob- 
served several  persons  looking  to  see  how  I  appeared  on  my 
new  horse,  and  by  their  countenances,  ready  as  I  supposed,  to 
laugh — for  I  was  a  miserable  horseman — which  so  disconcerted 
me  that  1  lost  all  self  command,  and  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me, 
get  my  right  foot  into  the  stirrup,  or  restrain  the  horse.  The 
latter  trotted  on,  and  though  the  motion  was  not  violent,  I  lost 
all  muscular  power  so  completely,  that  just  as  1  was  opposite  the 
shop  where  the  laughing  spectators  were,  I  fell  like  a  log  upon 
the  ground,  as  astonished  at  myself,  as  the  spectators  were 
amused. 

*  Every  day  of  my  life,  though  I  am  now  approaching  sixty 
years  of  age,  have  I  been,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  suffer- 
er, from  my  diffidence.  Fool,  as  I  am  accustomed  at  first — 
thQt  is,  before  reflection — to  think  myself,  multitudes  who  do  not 
know  me,  take  advantages  of  me  to  which  they  are  not  entitled, 
and  1  am  perpetually  tempted  to  refrain  from  mingling  in  society 
because  I  am  perpetually  misunderstood.  I  hope  my  story  will 
save  some  youth  from  similar  suffering,  and  society  from  sus- 
taining the  burden  of  another  such  eccentric  and  sometimes 
misanthropic  being.' 

The  following,  though  less  replete  with  instruction  than  the 
foregoing,  is  yet  an  interesting  case.     It  exhibits  a  father  in  a 
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light  somewhat  unfavorable.  And  yet,  readcTi  that  father  waa 
regarded  as  one  of  the  savam  of  our  land.  Now  if  there  are 
parental  errors,  so  glaring,  among  men  of  so  highly  cultivated 
minds,  and  in  the  best  walks  of  society,  what  may  not  be  feared 
in  regard  to  those  who  are  less  acquainted  with  human  nature 
and  the  best  means  of  directing  it  ? 

'  I  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family.  My  father  was  an  ex- 
cellent man,  and  took  great  pains  in  the  education  of  all  his  chil- 
dren, especially  the  older  ones.  All  his  sons  had  the  benefits  of 
a  collegiate  course  of  instruction  but  myself.  For  me,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  a  presentiment  in  the  family — how  it  or- 
iginated I  know  not — that  I  should  never  make  any  tiling.  The 
sentiment  was  not  only  common  in  the  family,  but  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  only  individual  who  held  out  a  word  of  encour- 
agement to  me  was  my  mother.  Had  it  not  been  for  her,  I 
should  have  utterly  despaired.  But  when  all  others  seemed  to 
look  upon  me  as  hopeless,  she  sometimes  put  her  soft  hand  upon 
my  head,  and  said,  "  Never  mind,  my  son ;  take  courage ;  show 
them  that  you  can  do  something ;  you  may  be  a  man  yet,  in 
spite  of  them  all." 

*  I  went  to  school  but  little,  and  I  scarcely  derived  any  bene- 
fit from  that  little.  The  want  of  confidence  which  existed  in 
those  around  me  had  diminished  my  confidence  in  myself.  I 
had  never  been  very  anxious  to  learn  ;  and  I  was  now  less  anx- 
ious than  ever.  Nearly  all  I  cared  for,  was  to  get  through  the 
clay  without  physical  suffering. 

*  But  I  was  not  only  slow  to  learn ;  I  was  actually  rather 
vicious.  There  were  boys  in  the  neighborhood  who  were  pro- 
fane ;  and  I  insensibly  acquired  something  of  the  habit.  But  I 
cared  little,  even  when  caught  in  it.  While  there  had  remained 
any  hope  of  securing  my  father's  approbation  and  confidence,  I 
never  could  have  allowed  myself  in  a  profane  word  ;  but  now 
that  he  seemed  to  have  given  me  up,  I  became  nearly  indiffer- 
ent to  praise  or  blame. 

*  About  this  time  a  new  teacher  came  into  the  school,  who  by 
some  means  or  other  succeeded  in  inspiring  me  with  a  little 
courage.  He  probably  understood  my  character,  and  had  re- 
solved on  its  development.  Finding  that  I  made  very  respec- 
table progress  in  a  particular  branch  of  study,  he  one  day  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  my  father  in  my  presence.  Your  son, 
Robert,  said  he,  is  getting  along  in  his  arithmetic  very  finely. 
Those  who  have  never  been  in  a  similar  situation,  little  know 
the  sensations  it  produced.  Hope  for  an  instant  revived — the 
hope  of  recovering  my  father's  favor.    But  how  were  my  mo- 
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mentary  anticipations  instantaneously  crushed,  when  my  father, 
in  a  very  signiHcant  tone,  and  with  a  peculiar  look  at  me  across 
the  table,  replied,  *'  Robert  getting  along  well !  Far  enough 
from  that.     He  never  will  come  to  any  thing." 

*  During  the  winter,  however,  notwithstanding  every  discour- 
agement, 1  did  something ;  and  by  the  interference  of  my  moth- 
er, I  was  sent  away  in  the  following  May,  to  the  academy.  I 
carried  with  me  all  my  vicious  habits,  especially  my  profaneness. 

'  One  day  soon  after  my  admission,  on  hearing  another  pupil 
use  profane  language,  I  was  so  struck  with  the  folly  and  guilt  of 
the  practice,  that  I  renounced  it  entirely,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  I  have  never  been  known,  in  a  single  instance,  though  I  say 
it  myself,  to  break  my  resolution  of  amendment. 

*  I  also  reformed  in  some  other  respects.  My  reformation  was 
accompanied  by  an  increased  fondness  for  my  studies.  When 
I  had  been  some  time  at  the  institution,  I  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion.  By  degrees  I  gained  confidence  in  my  own 
powers,  and  capacity  of  doing  something,  until  I  resolved  at 
length  to  be  as  good  as  the  rest  of  my  brothers,  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  impressions  which  I  had  hitherto  obtained. 

'  My  determination  to  go  forward  increased  my  ability  to  do 
so,  and  my  progress  in  all  my  studies  was,  in  the  end,  quite  re- 
spectable. Even  my  father  became  convinced  of  his  error.  "  I 
must  give  it  up,"  said  he  one  day  to  the  family*  "  Robert  will 
yet  come  out  bright.  And  on  another  occasion,  some  time  af- 
terward, he  said  to  a  friend.  "  1  once  thought  Robert  would 
never  make  any  thing  in  the  world ;  but  I  must  give  it  up.  He 
is  already  nearly  equal  to  the  rest,  and  is  coming  on." 

'  1  have  little  to  boast  of,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  believe  1  have  made 
my  way  in  the  world,  thus  far,  a  great  deal  better  than  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  any  one  could  have  anticipated.  Yet 
even  now  I  have  seasons  of  depression  and  discouragement. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  I  am  a  little  out  of  health, 
or  perplexed  by  business.  Then  it  is  that  the  disheart- 
ening voice  of  my  father,  "  Robert  will  never  come  to  any 
thing,"  seems  to  ring  in  my  ears,  and  for  a  moment  casts  a  damp 
over  my  whole  feelings  in  spite  of  my  better  judgment.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  impairs  my  usefulness,  at  least  in  any  consider- 
able degree ;  but  it  greatly  diminishes  my  happiness.' 
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THE  TEACHER  I  LOVED  MOST. ' 

No  teacher  possessed  such  unbounded  control  over  noe,  said  a 
lady  one  dtiy,  as  Miss  B.  I  was  at  that  time  only  about  seven 
years  old,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  attachment  which  existed. 

Was  it  you  alone,  1  asked,  that  was  so  attached  to  her,  or  was 
the  attachment  common  in  the  school  ? 

'  We  all  loved  her/  site  replied.  '  I  do  not  know  of  a  pupil 
in  the  school  that  did  not  love  her  like  a  parent.' 

Why  was  this?  Wherein  did  she  differ  from  your  other 
teachers,  at  that  period  ? 

'  She  was  unusually  kind  and  aflectionate  to  us.  She  was 
very  fond  of  telling  us  stories.  Story  telling  in  school  was  quite 
new  to  us  ;  and  so  strange  did  it  seem,  that  we  almost  feared  it 
was  something  wrcmg.  Yet  no  little  beings  were  ever  happier 
than  we,  while  she  told  us  stories.' 

Were  the  stories  usually  short  ones  ? 

*  Sometimes  long,  and  sometimes  short ;  but  they  were  always 
full  of  intere>t.  W  e  needed  no  urging  to  attend  to  them.  We 
esteemed  it  n  favor  to  be  permitted  to  henr  them.' 

\\ere  they  related  during  what  are  called  the  school  hours,  or 
was  it  during  the  intermission  or  recess? 

*  In  both  ;  but  oftenest  during  the  school  hours.  W^hen  we 
had  been  studying  well  for  a  long  time,  she  would  perhaps  say  ; 
Now  you  may  all  of  you  lay  down  your  books,  and  I  will  tell 
you  i\  story.' 

\N  hat  else  did  she,  that  made  you  peculiarly  attached  to  her  ? 

'  She  used  to  keep  little  sewing  schools,  at  the  close  of  the 
day  school ;  which,  though  very  fond  of  play,  we  esteemed  it  a 
great  favor  to  be  permitted  to  attend.  As  soon  as  the  school 
was  dismissed,  we  were  allowed  to  run  home,  and  get  our  work, 
and  como  to  the  school  room  and  sew.' 

\\  as  it  the  sewing  in  company  of  your  mates  you  were  fond 
of,  or  the  society  of  your  teacher  ? 

*  The  latter,  principally.  We  were  never  more  happy  —  not 
even  at  home  —  than  in  her  company.  We  thought  her  among 
the  most  handsome,  the  most  neatly  dressed,  the  nK>st  amiable 
and  the  most  excellent  of  the  earth.  No  school  teacher  at  least, 
was  ever  so  good  a  teacher  as  Miss  B.  W^e  would  not  have 
exchanged  her  for  any  other  —  I  was  going  to  say  for  all  others  — 
in  the  world.' 

Did  she  often  inflict  punishment  ? 

'  Seldom  indeed,  if  ever.  There  was  no  necessity  for  it.  I 
remember  my  father  asked  me  and  my  sister,  one  day,  how  it 
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me,  for  introducing  a  thermometer  into  his  school  room.  If  he 
does  not;  if  he  adheres  to  the  very  general  opinion,  that  he  can 
judge  of  the  temperature  by  his  own  sensations,  many  will  be 
likely,  as  they  always  have  done,  to  suffer.  I  have  seen  small 
pupils,  whose  feet  were  very  much  affected  by  chilblains  as  the 
consequence  of  sitting  in  too  low  a  temperature  at  the  school 
room ;  and  some  are  suflferers  from  this  cause  during  life. 
Children  indeed  sometiaies  ask  to  go  to  the  fire  when  there  is 
no  need  of  it ;  but  a  merciful  master  will  prefer  that  six  should 
be  indulged  unnecessarily,  rather  than  that  one  should  be  a  seri- 
ous sufferer. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  here,  that  both  master  and  pupils  may 
be  injured  by  a  temperature  which  is  too  high.  When  the  heat 
is  at  70  ,  it  may  rise  slowly  to  80  or  even  bo  ,  without  our  be- 
ing sensible  of  the  change  ;  and  yet  10  degrees  of  unnecessary 
heat  cannot  be  long  endured  without  injuring  more  or  less  the  hu- 
man system,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  future  disease.  Noth- 
ing will  prevent  the  various  evils  I  have  alluded  to,  but  a  ther-- 
mometcr,  and  a  careful  and  judicious  use  of  it. 


THE  USE  OF  TOOLS. 


I  HAVE  seen  many  a  mechanic  at  his  work,  and  have  watched 
him  for  a  long  time  ;  and  this  not  merely  once,  but  day  after 
day,  till  I  thought  I  understood  the  nature  and  object  of  his 
tools  or  instruments,  and  imagined  I  could  use  them ;  but, 
on  making  the  attempt,  in  how  awkward  a  predicament  I  found 
myself!  Perhaps  it  was  a  plane.  I  could  move  it ;  but  it  would 
not  perform  its  office  in  my  hands  as  it  had  done  in  the  hands 
of  its  owner.  What  was  the  reason  ?  I  certainly  saw  clearly  its 
object,  and  how  it  should  execute  the  object.  Why  did  1  not 
succeed  with  it  ?  Only  and  simply  because  I  had  not  *  the  use 
of  tools.* 

In  like  manner  I  have  seen  many  a  schoolboy  who  could 
spell  nearly  all  the  words  in  the  *  book,'  by  rote^  and  who  really 
supposed  himself  a  *goo4l  speller,'  who,  when  the  very  same 
words  came  to  be  pronounced  to  him  pro  iiiscuously,  as  from  a 
reading  lesson,  could  not  spell  more  than  nine  tenths  of  them. 
And  so  of  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  and  geography,  and  indeed 
almost  every  other  branch  acquired  at  school.  How  few  pupils 
are  there  who  can  apply  the  knowledge  they  seem  to  acquire  in 
the  school !     In  short,  they  have  not  yet  the  use  of  tools. 
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well  as  when  it  is  a  mere  pretence.  Her  love  for  her  pupils 
was  ardent  and  sincere ;  and  was  manifested  not  only  in  all  her 
words  and  actions,  but  even  in  her  looks  and  tones  of  voice.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  person  who  exceeded  her  in 
fondness  for  children.' 

Her  love  was  indeed  strong ;  perhaps  it  was  natural     It  is  a 
pity  she  did  not  find  it  to  be  her  duty  to  follow  the  profession ' 
of  teaching  for  life. — Do  you  think  a  person  naturally  indifferent 
to  children,  may  cultivate  a  fondness  for  their  society  ? 

*  I  do.' 

Do  you  think  we  can  love  what  we  do  not  love  ? 

^  I  think  that  if  we  understand  the  nature  and  importance  of 
this  subject,  and  wish  to  love  children  in  order  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful teacher,  we  may  by  strong  eflbrts  interest  ourselves  in 
them,  and  come  at  last  to  a  good  degree  of  fondness  for  their 
society.' 

So  do  I.  It  is  fortunate,  I  confess,  if  we  possess  Miss  B's 
natural  fondness  for  the  young.  We  can  never  love  them  too 
much,  whether  we  teach  or  not.  But  I  believe  that  if  we  think 
as  highly  of  this  quality,  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  as  you 
appear  to  do,  no  individual  who  feels  himself  called  to  be  a 
teacher  ought  to  despair  of  success.  Let  him  converse  with 
children  more  and  more,  read  their  books  more  and  more,  and  play 
with  them  more  and  more.  Let  him  in  one  word,  learn  to  sym- 
pathize with  them  —  to  understand  them  —  to  rejoice  in  their 
joys,  and  sorrow  in  their  sorrows.  No  one  knows  —  I  may  say 
more  —  no  one  can  conceive  of  the  effects  of  such  efforts  on  his 
own  mind  and  heart,  who  has  not  tried  them. 


THE  TEACHER  I  DISLIKED  MOST. 

Mr  Homer  never  said  a  word  to  us  in  school,  which  he  was 
not  compelled  to  say.  He  used  to  nip  for  us  to  come  in  at  the 
accustomed  hour  ;  tell  us  to  take  our  seats,  and  prepare  for  reci- 
tation ;  say  yes  or  no,  when  we  asked  him  questions,  and  correct 
us  when  we  read  or  recited  incorrectly.  He  seemed  to  regard 
the  duties  of  the  school  room  as  a  piece  of  drudgery,  which  for 
his  reputation's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  complying  with  a  con- 
tract, he  was  obliged  to  fulfil ;  but  as  for  conversing  with  us,  in 
a  familiar  manner,  as  our  parents  did,  or  even  as  some  other 
teachers  were  accustomed  to  do,  he  would  as  soon  have  been 
found  in  a  horse  pond.  It  would  have  been  beneath  his  sup- 
posed dignity. 
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When  we  used  to  go  to  him  with  our  little  difficulties,  he 
never  explained  any  thing.  He  always  said,  coldly,  ^  You  must 
find  it  out.  It  will  do  you  the  more  good.'  This  however,  we 
could  have  borne,  had  he  said  it  warmly  and  with  evident  sym- 
pathy ;  but  this  he  was  not  accustomed  to  do.  Mr  Stowson,  who 
ke{>t  the  school  next  before  him,  used  to  help  us  just  enough  to 
keep  us  along,  and  prevent  our  being  discouraged. 

He  was  severe  in  his  punishments.  I  mean  he  was  severe  in 
manner.  I  do  not  think  he  whipped  harder  than  Mr  Stowson 
did  ;  but  Mr  Stowson  always  punished  us  with  seeming  sorrow, 
while  Mr  Homer  seemed  to  care  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Or 
rather  his  principal  object  seemed  to  be  to  inflict  a  certain  num- 
ber of  blows  and  then  stop ;  as  if  the  efficacy  of  the  punishment 
consisted  in  the  punishment  itself,  and  not  in  any  change  it 
wrought  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  I  never  knew  him  express  a 
word  of  regret  at  being  obliged  to  punish  us  more  than  two  or 
three  times  during  a  whole  winter ;  and  then  his  looks  belied 
his  words,  as  I  thought ;  —  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  used  to  think 
80  too. 

He  never  smiled  or  seemed  happy  in  school.  I  have  indeed 
known  him  laugh,  when  something  happened  droll  enough  to 
make  even  a  judge  laugh  on  his  bench.  But  these  drolleries 
came  but  seldom ;  the  rest  of  the  time  he  divided  between  look- 
ing sourly  and  sadly,  and  frowning  and  scolding. 

He  never  told  us  any  stories  in  school.  Mr  Stowson  used  often 
to  interrupt  us,  when  we  were  reading  or  reciting,  and  explain 
something  which  would  interest  us,  and  which  we  never  forgot, 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  I  remember  how  he  stopped  us  one 
day,  when  we  were  reading  about  Charles  I.,  and  told  us  many 
stories  of  the  judges  who  condemned  him  to  death,  es|>ecially 
of  Goffe  and  Whalley,  the  two  who  Uved  many  years  in  caves 
and  rocks,  and  sometimes  in  cellars,  in  New  England. 

He  made  the  very  same  books  which  we  had  gone  over  with 
in  school  several  times  before,  appear  like  new  ones  to  us  all. 
But  we  lost  nearly  all  our  interest  in  them  after  Mr  Stowson  left 
us,  and  the  school  came  under  the  care  of  Mr  Homer. 

Mr  Homer  never  played  with  us,  in  a  single  instance.  He 
not  only  seemed  to  take  no  sort  of  interest  in  our  sports,  but 
sometimes  actually  appeared  to  envy  us,  and  to  grudge  us  the 
usual  time  allotted  to  them.  The  custom  was  to  give  us  an 
intermission  of  two  hours  at  noon,  and  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  ;  but  it  was  pretty 
generally  believed  by  us  all  that  whenever  he  could  cut  short 
the  intermission  or  the  recess  five  or  ten  minutes  and  not  be 
discovered,  he  would  do  it.    It  is  true  he  did  not  love  the  school 
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room  too  well,  but  he  did  not  hate  it  with  such  a  perfect  hatred 
as  he  did  all  children's  sports. 

Finally,  he  not  only  despised  our  plays  and  took  no  sort  of 
interest  in  us  at  the  school  room,  or  out  of  it,  but  he  would  not 
speak  to  us,  when  we  met  with  him.  Or  if  he  ever  did  so,  it 
was  but  seldom.  He  seemed  to  think  the  school  room  was  a 
place  which  was  not  quite  good  enough  for  him,  and  teaching  a 
sort  of  penance ;  and  the  pupils,  whether  in  school  or  out,  a  race 
of  beings  of  comparatively  liitle  consequence,  and  of  no  sort  of 
interest  to  him.  I  believe  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  walk 
with  them  through  Main  street,  as  some  of  our  other  teachers 
used  to  do.  Indeed  I  never  remember  seeing  him  lead  one  of 
his  pupils  a  step  in  my  life,  much  more  take  one  in  his  arms. 

That  he  governed  the  school  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  of 
the  people,  is  most  true.  But  it  cost  him  great  pains  and  strong 
eflbrl.  Besides,  all  things  seemed  to  go  hard.  We  were  never 
happy.  We  always  felt  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  prison.  We  were 
never  glad  to  have  the  school  opened  in  the  morning ;  but  often 
heartily  glad  to  have  it  closed.  We  never  ran  towards  the 
school  room,  but  were  often  glad  to  run  from  it. 

I  have  said  every  thing  seemed  to  go  hard  in  the  school.  I 
mean  that  though  the  master's  authority  was  always  felt,  and  we 
stood  in  awe  of  him,  yet  it  seemed  to  cost  him  great  eflbrt  to 
sustain  it.  1  used  to  pity  him  ;  for  I  knew  his  task  was  truly 
laborious.  I  think  the  fault  was  mainly  his,  rather  than  his  pupils.' 

If  you  ask  what  I  suppose  was  the  reason  he.  could  not  man- 
age the  school  more  easily,  my  reply  b  ;  because  he  did  not  love 
school.  Had  he  loved  his  profession,  had  the  school  room  been 
his  happiest  place,  and  the  pupils  his  most  agreeable  company ;  — 
in  short  had  he  only  loved  the  young,  and  found  his  highest 
pleasure  in  [promoting  iHeir  happiness,  it  would  have  greatly 
altered  the  case.  *  Love  and  love  only  is  the  love  for  love  ;'  and 
one  can  scarcely  hope  to  succeed  in  gaining  the  affections  of  those 
for  whom  he  feels  no  sort  of  interest. 


FIFTY  TROUDLES  OF  A  TEACHER, 


1 .  Late  breakfasts  and  dinners. 

2.  Late  pupils. 

3.  Irregularity  of  coming  in. 

4.  Fire  made  too  late. 

5.  Chimney  liable  to  smoke. 
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6.  Cold  school  room. 

7.  No  conveniences  for  ventilation. 

8.  Rooms  too  small. 

9.  Want  of  rooms  for  recitation  and  other  ptirposes. 

10.  Want  of  proper  furniture. 

11.  Inconvenient  desks. 

12.  Sweats  for  small  pupils  without  backs. 
^  13.  No  apparatus. 

'  14.  No  school  library. 

15.  Scanty  supply  of  school  books. 

16.  Great  variety  of  authors. 

17.  Variety  of  editions. 

18.  Books  badly  printed  or  badly  bound. 

19.  Books  left  at  home  by  the  pupils. 
t20.  Pupils  too  thinly  clad. 

21.  Neglect  of  cleanliness  in  their  persons  and  clothes. 

22.  I'upils  thirsty  from  eating  or  drinking  improperly  at  meak. 

23.  Pupils  allowed  to  eat  orange  peel,  &c. 

24.  Bad  fire  place  or  stove. 

25.  Scanty  supplies  of  fuel. 

26.  Contiguity  to  a  public  road — Looking  out  of  windows. 

27.  No  play  ground. 

28.  No  shady  trees. 

29.  Mud  holes  and  sand  hills. 

•30.  Contij^uity  to  dwellings  or  to  a  village. 

31.  Contiguity  to  pounds,  prisons,  &c. 

32.  Ill  health. 

33.  No  sympathy  from  parents  and  others. 

34.  Inadequate  compensation. 

35.  No  female  assistant. 

36.  Irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils. 

37.  No  instruction  at  home  by  parents. 

38.  No  visits  from  parents. 

39.  Short  and  dry  visits  from  the  Committee. 

40.  Tale  bearing  among  the  parents. 

41.  Tale  bearing  among  the  pupils. 

42.  Want  of  discipline  of  the  pupils  at  home. 

43.  Want  of  self-government. 

44.  Want  of  love  for  the  profession. 

45.  Want  of  books  and  teachers  on  the  subject  of  Education. 

46.  Want  of  teachers'  associations. 

47.  Disunion  in  the  district. 

48.  Sectarian  jealousies. 

49.  Fear  of  removal. 

50.  Unreasonable  expectations  of  parents. 
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THERMOMETERS  IN  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

How  seldom  do  we  find  a  thermometer  in  a  school  room !  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  one  in  an  infant,  primary,  or  district 
school  of  any  kind,  in  my  whole  life ;  and  only  once  or  twice  in 
a  select  or  private  school.  You  will  find  them  almost  as  rare  in 
our  schools  as  timepieces. 

But  are  they  not  indispensably  necessary  ?  Can  any  teacher 
judge,  with  accuracy,  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  without  one  ? 
How  is  the  thing  possible  ? 

Let  us  consider  this  matter  for  a  moment.  Here  is  a  school 
of  forty  pupils,  ranged  chiefly  round  the  sides  of  the  room.  It 
is  winter.  The  master's  desk  is  in  the  region  of  the  stove  or 
fireplace,  so  that  whenever  he  sets  at  it,  he  is  sure  to  be  at  a 
temperature  which  is  a  great  deni  too  low  for  his  pupils  who  sit 
remote  from  it.  Or  if  he  is  not  often  at  his  desk,  he  has  abun- 
dance of  active  exercise,  and  much  more  clothing  than  some 
of  the  pupils. 

How,  then,  is  a  teacher  able  to  determine  in  regard  to  tem- 
perature ?  He  certainly  cannot  judge  of  the  feelings  of  his  pu- 
pils by  comparing  them  with  his  own,  for  reasons  just  men- 
tioned. I  see  no  way  of  doing  them  justice  except  by  having 
in  the  room  a  thermometer.  Let  it  l»e  hung  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  fire  or  stove  at  which  any  pupil  is  placed,  and 
let  not  the  teacher  fiown  upon  those  who  complain  of  cold, 
when  the  thermometer  indicates  a  degree  of  heat  not  above  62  . 
No  pupil  who  sits,  let  him  be  ever  so  well  fed  and  clothed,  or 
in  ever  so  good  health,  can  be  long  comfortable  with  less;  and 
the  greater  number  require  70  . 

The  possibility  that  some  of  our  pupils  may  be  fed  with  food 
or  drink  which  is  too  stimulating,  and  which  when  its  first  effects 
are  gone,  leaves  them  unnaturally  cold ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  meagre  or  watery  diet,  which  is  equally  objectionable, 
should  render  us  cautious  al)out  judging  of  their  situations  by 
our  own.  So  should  the  fact  that  they  are  younger  than  our- 
selves and  sooner  afl'ected  by  heat  or  cold,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sideration that  their  clothing  is  so  often  insufficient,  especially 
that  of  females.  There  is  another  thing,  also,  to  be  considered. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  our  New  England  school  houses, 
that  the  floors  are  not  air  tight ;  and  many  a  pupil  sits  over  small 
currents  of  cold  air,  which  rush  through  the  crevices  of  the  floor, 
and  I  might  add,  cause  many  a  premature  death. 

In  short,  every  humane  teacher  who  has  but  a  moderate  share 
of  intelligence,  must  perceive  numerous  reasons,  so  it  appears  to 
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me,  for  introducing  a  thermometer  into  his  school  room.  If  he 
does  not ;  if  he  adheres  to  the  very  general  opinion,  that  he  can 
judge  of  the  temperature  by  his  own  sensations,  many  will  be 
likely,  as  they  always  have  done,  to  suffer.  I  have  seen  small 
pupils,  whose  feet  were  very  much  atTected  by  chilblains  as  ihe 
consequence  of  sitting  in  too  low  a  temperature  at  the  school 
room  ;  and  some  are  sufferers  from  this  cause  during  life. 
Children  indeed  sometimes  ask  to  go  to  the  fire  when  there  is 
no  need  of  it ;  but  a  merciful  master  will  prefer  that  six  should 
be  indulged  unnecessarily,  rather  than  that  one  should  be  a  seri- 
ous sufferer. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  here,  that  both  master  and  pupils  may 
be  injured  by  a  temperature  which  is  too  high.  When  the  heat 
is  at  70  ,  it  may  rise  slowly  to  80  or  even  85  ,  without  our  be- 
ing sensible  of  the  change  ;  and  yet  1 0  degrees  of  unnecessary 
heat  cannot  be  long  endured  without  injuring  more  or  less  the  hu- 
man system,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  future  disease.  Noth- 
ing will  prevent  the  various  evils  I  have  alluded  to,  but  a  ther- 
mometer, and  a  careful  and  judicious  use  of  it. 


THE  USE  OF  TOOLS. 


I  HAVE  seen  many  a  mechanic  at  his  work,  and  have  watched 
him  for  a  long  time  ;  and  this  not  merely  once,  but  day  after 
day,  till  I  thfiught  I  understood  the  nature  and  object  of  his 
tools  or  instruments,  and  imagined  I  could  iwe  them ;  but, 
on  making  the  attempt,  in  how  awkward  a  predicament  1  found 
myself!  Perhaps  it  was  a  plane.  I  could  move  it ;  but  it  would 
not  perform  its  office  in  my  hands  as  it  had  done  in  the  hands 
of  its  owner.  What  was  the  reason  ?  I  certainly  saw  clearly  its 
object,  and  how  it  should  execute  the  object.  Why  did  I  not 
succeed  with  it  ?  Only  and  simply  because  I  had  not  *  the  use 
of  tools.* 

In  like  manner  I  Imve  seen  many  a  schoolboy  who  could 
spell  nearly  all  the  words  in  the  *  book,*  by  rote,  and  who  really 
supposed  himself  a  *  gooil  speller,'  who,  when  the  very  same 
words  came  to  be  pronounced  to  him  proniscuously,  as  from  a 
reading  lesson,  could  not  spell  more  than  nine  tenths  of  them. 
And  so  of  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  and  geography,  and  indeed 
almost  every  other  branch  acquired  at  school.  How  few  pupils 
are  there  who  can  apply  the  knowledge  they  seem  to  acquire  in 
the  school !     In  short,  they  have  not  yet  the  use  of  tools. 
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•  * 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  instruction  of  the  young,  in 
every  branch,  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  this  charge  should 
not  so  universally  lie  against  them.  Such  a  reformation  in  our 
schools  as  should  require  of  teachers  to  make  every  thing  they 
teach  so  well  understood  that  the  pupils  could  and  would  apply 
it,  in  after  life,  is  certainly  very  much  needed. 

While  it  was  my  official  duty,  several  years  since,  to  visit  and 
examine  certain  common  schools,  I  remember  making  the 
attempt,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  encourage,  in  teachers,  such 
eflbrts.  One  female  teacher  made  some  progress  in  the  plan  ; 
but,  for  reasons  which  I  never  knew,  subsequently  abandoned  it. 

Her  eflforts  were,  however,  con6ned  to  spelling  and  defining. 
She  would  take  a  class,  for  example,  who  could  spell,  by  rote, 
and  give  the  definitions  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  words  in  Web- 
ster's 5dd  table,  beginning  thus :  Ail,  to  be  troubled  ;  Ale,  malt 
liquor,  &c.  ; — a  table,  in  short,  in  which  two  or  more  words, 
though  spelled  differently,  were  pronounced  alike.  Almost 
every  child  in  her  school  could  spell  these  two  words,  and  those 
which  folbwed  them,  by  rote,  and  give  their  definitions;  but 
when  they  came  to  be  required  to  place  them  properly  in  com- 
position, nearly  every  one  would   make  more  or  less  mistakes. 

The  method  which  this  teacher  undertook,  at  my  suggestion, 
for  giving  her  pupils  a  practical  knowledge  of  this  table  was  as 
follows. 

She  would  require  them  all  to  take  their  slates,  and  then,  pro- 
nouncing to  them  sentences  like  those  which  I  have  placed  be- 
low, require  them  to  write  theni  down. 

What  ails  Samuel  ? 

Some  people  drink  ale. 

Does  nothing  ail  them? 

Which  is  most  unhealthy,  alt  or  cider? 

Lazy  pupils  are  unwise. 

We  are  not  lazy. 

-4re  the  books  yours? 

Is  the  air  very  cold  ? 

Birds  fly  in  the  air. 

Mr  Clark  has  made  James  his  heir. 

Mr  Smith's  heirs  are  said  ta  be  numerous. 

Let  us  all  go  together. 
Shoemakers  use  awls. 
Are  the  apples  all  yours  ? 
Is  the  awl  Mr.  Smith's  ? 
I  have  written  it  all. 

35» 
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These  sentences,  dictated  slowly  by  tlie  teacher,  were  written 
down,  at  lull  lengthy  and  with  great  care,  on  their  slates;  and 
afterwards  exhibited  to  the  teacher.  She  made  the  necessary 
corrections,  or  rciurned  them  to  their  owners  that  they  might 
do  it. 

'^I'he  same  plan  may  be  pursued  with  other  spelling  lessons  as 
well  as  with  that,  which  I  have  described.  In  the  same  nay,  or 
rather  in  pursuance  of  the  same  priuciple,?nay  the  other  elementary 
branches  of  common  schools  be  taught,  'inhere  is  no  need  of 
the  child's  coming  out  of  scliool  so  unprepared  as  many  are  to 
make  any  practical  use  of  what  he  seems  to  acquire.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  every  one  to  acquire  the  us4i  of  tools. 


THE  FAMILY  SCHOOL. 


In  a  little  book  entitled,  Ways  of  Living  on  Small  Means, 
the  writer  has  attem[)ted  to  show  that  by  living  in  a  rational 
manner,  the  mistress  of  a  family  might  not  only,  as  a  general 
rule,  where  titere  is  health,  perform  all  her  household  work  her- 
self, (which  by  tlie  way  he  thinks  her  health  also  deoMinds,)  but 
also  have  much  leisure  time  remaining ;  and  in  reply  to  the 
question  how  she  shall  employ  those  leisure  hours,  he  thus  ob- 
serves : — 

*  Let  her  spend  her  leisure  hours  in  the  way  intended  by  Di- 
vine Providence — in  tlic  education  and  Instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren which  are  given  licr.  1  make  a  distinction  between  edu- 
cation and  instniction.  Every  thing  educates,  tliat  is,  trains  up, 
or  forms  cliaracter;  but  every  thing  does  not  instruct.  I 
hold  that  parents  are  in  duty  bound,  in  alt  ordinary  cases,  to^ 
be  the  educators  of  their  children. 

'  Now  it  is  for  this  purpose,  as  much  as  any  tiling  else,  that  I 
would  have  pfjople  live  on  small  means,  that  they  may  thus  ed- 
mate  their  own  chiKlren  for  time  and  for  eternity.  What 
they  cannot  do  of  themselves,  the  district  school  should  supply, 
by  its  (ive  or  six  hours  a  day ;  and  when  this  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  it  is  for  parents^,  by  their  eflbrte  and  c^mtributions,  to 
make  it  what  it  shoulcf  be.  They  sho^Jd  also  co-operate  with 
the  d  strict  school  teacher.  In  this  way,  and  perhaps  in  no 
other,  as  a  general  rule,  can  parents  fulfir  the  intentions  of 
Hcav  n  in  respect  to  the  |)arental  office ;  and  in  this  way  aloae^ 
can  they  discharge  the  high  trust  committed  to  them. 

*  If  parents,  especially  mothers,  wish,  to  Hve  on  small  Doeans^ 
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and  at  the  same  time  have  their  rising  families  well  educated 
and  instructed,  let  them  give  due  heed  to  the  suggestions  ^hich 
1  ha^e  made;  and  thus  having  time  enough  allotted  them  for 
the  task,  let  them  resolve,  that  with  the  small  amount  of  aid 
proHercd  by  the  district  school,  they  will  devote  this  spare  time 
to  the  work, — that  they  will  educate,  chiefly,  their  own  chil- 
dren. With  this  resolution,  founded  on  a  conviction  of  its  ab- 
solute necessity,  all  difficulties  will  soon  vanish  before  them. 
Their  books  and  their  schools  will  cost  them  but  little,  as  their 
own  home  will  form  the  school  house  ;  and  nature  and  their  own 
ingt  riu.ty  will  supply,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  books. 

'  I  have  no  special  hostility  to  books  or  schools,  provided  they 
can  be  furnished  without  making  us  too  dependent.  But  I  do 
think  that  if  parents  have  any  thing  like  good  sense  and  rational 
idciis  of  duty,  they  will  greatly  prefer  to  have  the  management 
of  gems,  so  precious  as  juvenile  mind  and  heart,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  their  own  keeping.  I  do  think  that  the  great  mass  of 
parents,  trained  even  as  they  now  are.  can  live  on  small  means, 
if  they  will ;  and  yet  educate,  and  well  educate,  too,  their  whole 
families.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
this,  \^  hich  may  not  be  easily  surmounted. 

'  This  indeed,  is  the  great  end  for  which  I  would  encourage 
so  many  to  hve  thus.  It  is  not  to  hoard  up;  it  is  not  thut  we 
may  have  hours  to  pass  in  listlessness  or  indolence,  or  even  use- 
less amusements  or  injurious  pleasures.  It  is  that  we  may  train 
up  our  children  in  the  way  they  should  go — not  by  proxy,  but 
by  our  own  personal  eflbrts.  It  is,  that  if  we  do  this,  wc  may 
have  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  finding  our  children,  when 
brought  up  m  this  way,  not  at  all  disposed  to  depart  from  it. 

*  In  short,  one  great  object,  I  say  again,  of  living  economically, 
in  regard  to  physical  matters,  is  to  gain  time  and  means  to  do 
something  for  the  moral  part  of  man.  It  is  exceedingly  painful 
to  see  a  whole  community  calling  itself  a  rational — nay,  a  chris- 
tian community — devoting  all  its  powers,  collective  and  in- 
dividual, aided,  too,  by  the  mighty  mass  of  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery of  the  present  day,  to  feeding,  and  clothing,  and  pam- 
pering, and  indulging  the  body.  But  so  it  is.  The  immortal 
mind  may  starve  !  or  at  least  it  may  content  itself,  poor  thing ! 
with  half  an  hour's  attention  in  twentyfour,  and  may  be  truly 
thankful  for  even  that. 

'  Our  tables  must  groan  with  costly  and  various  dishes,  gath- 
ered from  India  and  China  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  South  Sea 
on  the  other,  and  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole  ;  the  world 
may  be  ransacked  for  gay  and  costly  clothing,  and  we  may  deny 
ourselves  any  rest  or  peace,  or  a  fiill  supply  of  sleep  even — all 
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for  the  sake  of  the  body ;  but  if  the  claims  of  the  mind  come 
in,  especially  the  claims  which  our  children  make  upon  us — 
these  can  be  shuffled  off.  Oh,  we  have  no  time  to  talk,  to  read 
with  or  to  instruct  them  !  We  have  time  enough  to  do  every 
thing  else  for  ourselves  and  for  them,  except  the  very  thing  God 
made  iis  to  do.  We  have  time  enough  to  send  them  to  a  fash- 
ionable school,  and  will,  for  this,  I  again  say,  exercise  a  little 
self  denial.  But  as  for  the  great  school,  the  model  school,  the 
school  which  God  has  established  as  first  of  all,  and  most  to  be 
regarded — to  be  thought  of,  provided  for,  prayed  for — the  fam- 
ily school — this,  oh  this  may  take  care  of  itself ! 

'  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  1  am  not  opposed  to  schools 
— nay,  not  even  toi  sending  chiklren  abroad  for  this  purpose, 
after  they  have  reached  a  suitable  age,  and  when  it  can  be  done 
consistently.  Such  schools  have  their  advantages.  But  the 
claims  of  the  family  school  are  so  much  higher  and  more  im- 
perative, that  the  claims  of  the  former  are  hardly  to  be  named 
in  connection  with  it.' 


THE  SCHOOL  MASTER.   No.  IV. 
LITTLE    THINGS. 


Many  an  excellent  teacher  has  greatly  lessened  his  influence, 
by  an  unwarrantable  inattention  to  little  things.  Should  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  meet  the  eye  of  any  such  individual,  we  suppose 
he  will  be  likely  to  treat  them  with  the  same  inattention.  He 
will  set  them  down  as  among  our  little  things,  and  pass  on  to 
what  he  regards  as  of  more  importance. 

And  yet  it  is  a  maxim  with  many  that  the  little  things  of  life 
are  the  great  tilings,  that  is  in  their  results.  And  whether  the 
statement  seem  paradoxical  or  plain,  extravagant  or  modest,  it 
is  more  than  confirmed  by  high  authority.  *  For  who  hath  des- 
pised the  day  of  small  things?'  stands  recorded  as  part  and 
parcel  of  that  *  word  of  truth,'  which  we  all  compliment,  if  we 
do  not  all  venerate. 

Some  teachers  despise  the  idea  of  looking  well  to  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  school  room.  The  air  may  be  bad ;  but 
they  regard  it  as  a  small  matter.  What  though  the  pupils  be- 
?in  to  yawn  and  stretch,  or  at  least  make  the  endeavor  to  do  so? 
What  though  they  manifest  a  disinclination  to  study?  And 
^hat  though  the  teacher  knows  the  cause  ?  It  is  troublesome 
(o  raise  or  lower  the  windows,  or  open  tbe  door.   Besides  these 
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are  little  things.  He  does  not  ask  his  own  body  when  his  mind 
shall  work.  He  does  not  mind  a  little  bad  air,  though  it  makes 
him  dull  or  stupid.  He  works  on,  till  he  is  ready  to  stop.  And 
what  he  can  do.  he  thinks  within  himself,  his  pupils  may. 

He  is  disgusted,  perhaps,  with  the  old  fashion  of  making 
bows  and  courtesies ;  and  his  disreUsh  therefor,  proceeds  to  the 
extreme  of  paying  no  sort  of  attention  to  the  manners  of  his 
pupils.  They  pass  him  and  he  passes  them  as  if  they  were  mu- 
tually unknowing  and  unknown  ;  not  so  much  as  a  nod  or  even 
a  smile.  1  hey  enter  the  school  room  and  leave  it  without  the 
smallest  formality  of  any  sort.  They  proceed  to  recite  their 
lessons  and  return  to  their  respective  places  without  the  least 
regard  to  ceremony.  They  neither  bid  the  teacher  good  morning, 
nor  do  they  receive  even  this  simple  salutation  from  him.  Oh 
these  are  little  things,  as  he  thinks,  and  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
quence ! 

Perhaps  he  is  not  ignorant  of  the  moral  effects  of  personal 
cleanliness,  and  neat  clothes  and  books.  But  then  he  has  some- 
thing t  Ise  to  do.  without  watching  over  such  things.  They  are 
the  smaller  matters. 

Perhaps  they  are  acquiring,  daily  and  hourly,  or  at  least  con- 
firming a  thousand  bad  habits,  especially  physical  ones.  They 
are  learning  to  pick  their  nails,  or  their  ears,  or  rub  their  eyes, 
or  incline  the  head,  or  shrug  the  shoulders.  But  how  can  the 
teacher  take  the  pains  to  correct  them  ?  Would  it  not  be  folly, 
he  says  to  himself,  to  neglect  reading  and  writing  and  cipher- 
ing for  the  sake  of  putting  to  rights  these  little  things  ? 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  pupils  of  our  dis- 
trict schools  addicted  to  the  use  of  bad  words.  We  do  not  say 
profane  ncss,  for  we  mean  not  quite  so  much.  But  there  are 
words  that  without  being  exactly  profane  lead  to  profanity  ;  and 
without  being  obscene  lead  to  obscenity ;  and  some,  too,  which 
without  being  vulgar,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  lead  to  vul- 
garity. Perhaps  the  teacher  has  discovered  all  these  things  in 
his  pupils,  and  perhaps  he  has  incautiously  contributed  to  them : 
but  never  mind,  they  are  little  things.  These  pupils  are  but 
cliildren,  and  who  can  expect  children  to  be  men?  They  will 
come  right  of  themselves  by  and  by. 

It  is  not  a  little  fashionable  for  teachers  to  say  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  manners  and  morals  of  their  pupils, 
when  out  of  school.  This  they  leave  to  their  parents  and  mas- 
ters We  do  not  undertake  to  settle  the  question  how  far  the 
teacher  should  go,  in  his  efforts  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  his 
pupils  out  of  doors ;  but  we  cannot  concur  at  all  in  the  fash- 
ionable opinion  that  he  should  do  nothing.     Still  less  ready  are 
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we  to  concur  in  the  equally  fashionable  apology  that  all  these  are 
little  things. 

We  admit  the  importance  of  studying  the  elements  of  sci- 
ence in  school.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  these  are  so  enti- 
tled to  the  name  of  great  things  and  all  the  rest  to  that  of  small 
things,  that  the  studies  of  schocl  are  so  to  absorb  the  master^s 
whole  attention  as  to  exclude  him  from  every  thing  else.  It 
would  in  our  view  be  much  more  rational — if  the  object  of  educa- 
tion is  to  form  character — to  attend  exclusively  to  these  small 
matters,  and  neglect  books  and  lessons. 

There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for  either.  He  who  loves 
his  profession,  knows  its  responsibilities,  and  seeks  to  do  his  duty 
to  his  pupils,  his  employers,  his  country  and  his  God,  will  find 
time  to  attend  to  every  thin<;.  He  will  not  willingly  neglect  the 
smallest  matter,  which  goes  to  form  character.  He  will  not  be 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  fashionable  error  of  schoolmasters 
of  '  despising  the  day  of  small  things.' 


MATERNAL  EDUCATION  AND  INFLUENCE.    No.  I. 

A  WRITER  in  the  last  number  of  this  work,  in  speaking  of  the 
deep  impression  made  on  the  mind,  especially  the  juvenile 
mind,  by  visible  illustrations,  thus  remarks ;  *  The  effect  produc- 
ed upon  the  infant  mind  of  Doddridge  by  the  rude  representa- 
tions on  the  tiles  of  his  mother's  chimney  shows  us  how  much 
may  be  expected  from  engravings  so  executed  as  to  speak  direct- 
ly to  the  heart.'  These  impressions,  too,  he  might  have  siid 
more  distinctly,  were  before  he  was  able  to  read  ;  and  he  was 
thus  taught,  and  at  this  early  period,  the  history  both  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament. 

But  Doddridge  is  not  the  only  eminent  individual  whose  char- 
acter has  been  determined  by  early  impressions.  Napoleon  ear- 
ly manifested  a  taste  for  directing  the  evolutions  of  a  little  brass 
cannon  and  making  snow  forts  at  Brienne.  Those  plays,  how- 
ever, had  doubtless  more  to  do  in  giving  direction  to  his  genius 
than  in  indicating  any  native  predilection.  Had  he  been  early 
furnished  with  suitable  books,  and  had  he  been  led  along  by  a 
judicious  and  pious  mother,  he  might  have  become  a  divine  in- 
stead of  a  wairior,  and  as  devoted  an  ecclesiastic  as  he  was  an 
exclusive  ivorldling. 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  scarcely  a  person  can  be  named  who 
has  been  distinguished  in  the  worlds  who  did  not  receive  early  im- 
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pressions  from  a  mother.  At  present  we  can  only  recollect, 
with  distinctness,  the  examples  of  the  mothers  of  Franklin, 
Whitefield,  Wilberforce,  and  Dwight;  but  we  feel  assured  that 
the  principle  we  have  laid  down  is  of  almost  universal  applica- 
tion. 

Happy  would  it  be  if  parents  were  not  so  universally  inclined 
to  overlook  this  matter,  and  though  the  mother's  influence  is 
still  efficient  in  forming  character  of  some  sort  or  other,  forget 
to  labor,  watch  and  pray  that  this  influence  may  go  to  form  the 
child  for  usefulness  and  virtue  and  happiness.  *  Would  that 
they  could  be  led  to  consider,'  says  a  certain  writer  '  what  they 
are  doing  when  they  put  a  wooden  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  child, 
or  purchase  a  little  cannon  for  amusement,  or  bestow  on  him  a 
military  or  civil  title  to  awaken  his  young  ambition.' 

'  Every  thing  on  which  the  young  mind  rests,  or  expatiates  * 
continues  this  writer,  *  exerts  an  influence  and  contributes  to 
make  the  man  or  woman.  There  is  not  a  book  in  the  parents' 
library,  not  a  painting  on  the  wall,  not  a  representation  on  the 
tapestry,  nor  a  trait  in  the  architecture,  but  exerts  its  share  of  in- 
fluence on  the  forming  minds  of  children.  How  much  more 
must  the  conversation,  habits,  and  principles  of  the  parents,  and 
of  the  company  they  entertain,  influence  the  minds  and  form 
the  characters  of  these  incipient  beings  of  immortality.' 

Some  parents  may  smile  at  the  doctrines  of  the  last  para- 
graphs, and  say  that  we  are  carrying  matters  altogether  too  far. 
But  we  do  not  believe  it.  We  know  it  is  true  to  the  letter,  so 
far  as  our  own  observation  extends.  We  are  fully  assured  that 
these  early  circumstances  of  life  are  our  more  efficient  educa- 
tors, and  that  the  tendencies  they  give  are  never  wholly  oblit* 
erated  by  any  subsequent  efforts  or  circumstances  which  might 
seem  to  go  to  counteract  them. 

We  recollect  too  well,  our  own  early  history,  not  to  believe 
that  the  views  of  the  writer  in  the  *  Annals,'  both  in  regard  to 
the  influence  of  visible  illustrations,  and  of  maternal  eflTorts,  are 
in  most  respects,  well  founded.*  We  remember  the  eflfect  of 
being  habitually  called  '  captain '  by  the  country  schoolmaster, 
while  only  four  years  old.  in  a  region  and  at  a  day  where  this 
title  was  one  of  honor  and  not  of  reproach.  We  remember 
how  it  made  us  *  speak  up  loud,'  and  stand  erect ;  how  it  ele- 

*  A  gentleman  who  has  filled  the  executive  chair  in  one  of  our  large  and 
diitinguiihed  ttatei,  on  hearing  ttie  above  mentioned  article  read,  observed  to 
ttie  editor  that  he  was  moch  ptruck  with  the  correctness  of  the  writer's  views, 
as  confirmed  by  his  own  historj.  He  well  remembered  the  pictures  in  an  £n- 
cient  bible,  belonging  to  an  ancestor,  and  the  impressions  never  to  be  forgotten, 
which  those  pictures,  along  with  familiar  initructiont  from  his  mother,  then 
made  upon  bis  mind. 
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vated  our  courage,  inspired  us  with  hope,  made  our  heart  beat 
with  new  force,  and  our  tongue  move  with  an  accelerated  mo- 
tion. Nor  shall  we  soon  forget  what  force  this  gave  to  emula- 
tion, nor  how  the  feeling  was  strengthened  by  being  soon  made 
the  captain  in  reality  of  a  military  company  of  boys,  and  exci- 
ted and  led  on  by  a  father,  who  was  himself  an  officer  in  the 
militia.  If  there  ever  was  a  mind  and  heart  in  the  world,  nat- 
urally averse  to  military  display  and  disinclined  to  emulation  or 
even  to  the  least  thing  which  deserves  the  name  of  competition, 
it  was  our  own.  And  yet  when  the  combined  efforts  of  parents 
and  teachers,  and  the  approbation  and  smiles  and  gaze  of  fel- 
low citizens  came  to  be  applied  to  a  susceptible  heart,  it  took 
not  ten  years  to  invert  the  whole  natural  course  and  bent  of  the 
character,  and  to  turn  the  feelings  and  the  desires  and  the  hopes 
into  an  entirely  new  channel ;  nay,  and  to  give,  in  despite  of 
reasoning  and  principles,  an  obvious  tinge  to  the  whole  being, 
which  is  likely  to  continue  through  Hfe. 

It  must  have  struck  all  those  whose  observations  have  been 
either  extensive  or  acute,  that  the  oldest  child  of  a  family,  pro- 
vided his  natural  parts  are  equal  to  the  rest,  almost  always  has 
a  better  mind — we  might  almost  say  a  better  heart — than  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  family,  especially  where  the  family  is  large. 
The  cause  of  this  is  obvious.  The  mother  has  more  time  to 
spend  on  her  first  than  on  any  subsequent  child ;  besides  she 
feels  more  solitary  at  this  period  than  at  any  subsequent  one,  and 
is  more  inclined,  even  on  selfish  principles,  to  familiar  conver- 
sation. As  her  family  increases,  her  cares  and  labors  increase; 
and  what  leisure  time  was  expended  on  one  child  must  now  be 
divided  among  several.  If  the  ages  of  the  children  differ  three, 
four  or  five  years,  as  nature  probably  intended,  the  assistance  of 
the  elder  children  would  somewhat  alter  the  case ;  but  where 
there  is  a  family  of  six  or  eight  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is 
only  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  no  mother  can  be  expected  to  do 
so  much  for  any  of  them  as  for  one  or  two  of  the  first. 

The  mother's  influence,  it  is  true,  is  not  always  what  it  should 
be.  Some  children  formed  by  her  plastic  hand  are  any  thing 
else,  rather  than  what  they  should  be ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
some  truly  great  men,  eldest  sons  though  they  may  be,  are  not 
greatly  good.  Still  the  world  is  far  better  as  a  whole  than  if  the 
early  impressions  to  which  we  have  alluded  were  made  by  the 
other  sex.  Woman,  be  her  imperfections  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion what  they  may,  is  purer  and  better  than  man.  She  is  bet- 
ter calculated  to  direct  the  young  mind,  as  well  as  the  opening 
affections. 
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In  a  future  number  we  propose  to  present  a  few  facts,  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  to  have 
a  manifest,  not  to  say  striking,  bearing  on  the  subject  we  are 
considering. 


ONE  HUNDRED  RESOLUTIONS  OF  A  YOUNG  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Resolved  h  To  devote  myself,  with  all  my  powers  and  fac- 
ulties, to  the  duties  of  my  profession. 

2.  To  study,  attentively,  my  profession. 

3.  Cultivate  a  love  for  it. 

4.  Reverence  and  study  human  nature. 

5.  Study,  especially,  the  nature  of  the  young. 

6.  Seek,  and  learn  to  seek,  the  society  of  th^;  young. 

7.  Preserve  in  myself,  as  much  as  possible,  juvenile  feelings 
and  habits. 

8.  Read  works  of  authors  who  write  well  for  the  young. 

9.  Visit  and  seek  the  society  of  parents. 

10.  Seek  their  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

1 1 .  Seek  the  society  and  sympathy  of  other  teachers. 

12.  Visit,  as  much  as  1  can,  their  schools. 

13.  Attend,  as  much  as  possible,  teachers'  meetings. 

14.  Retire  early  and  rise  early. 

15.  Seek  daily  instruction  from  divine  truth,  natural  and 
revealed, 

1 6.  Seek  divine  guidance  and  direction. 

17.  Be  industrious  and  diligent. 

18.  Be  temperate  in  all  my  meats  and  drinks. 

19.  Be  temperate  in  mind  as  well  as  body. 

20.  Govern  my  passions. 

2 1 .  Endeavor  to  practise  daily  self  denial. 

22.  Be  always  ready  to  make  sacrifices. 

23.  Keep  a  daily  journal  of  my  proceedings. 

24.  Review  my  conduct  every  night. 

25.  Repent,  truly,  of  every  error. 

26.  Learn  something  every  day. 

27.  Get  some  victory  over  myself  every  day. 

28.  Endeavor  to  make  each  pupil  a  little  wiser  and  better  to 
day  than  he  was  yesterday. 

29.  Waste  or  lose  no  time. 

30.  Do  what  my  hands  find  to  do,  with  all  my  might. 
81.  Never  be  in  too  great  a  hurry. 
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32.  Be  punctual  to  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  mj 
school. 

33.  Be  punctual  to  all  hours  assigned  for  lessons. 

34.  Fulfil  all  engagements  with  my  pupils. 

35.  Keep  all  promises. 

26.  Govern,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  law  of  kindness. 

37.  Make  all  other  laws  with  great  reluctance. 

38.  Make  laws  no  faster  than  the  exigencies  require. 

39.  See  that  a  law  made  is  well  understood. 

40.  Flxecute  laws  or  else  repeal  them. 

41.  Seek  first  the  causes  of  evils  in  school,  in  my  own  coo- 
duct  or  temper. 

42.  Endeavor  to  take  my  pupils  to  be  just  as  they  are,  that  is 
mixed  characters;  neither  in  whole  virtuously  disposed^  nor 
wholly  vicious. 

43.  Endeavor  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  by  being  slow  to  beliere 
them  wilful,  malicious,  &c. 

44.  Teach  them  to  govern  themselves. 

45.  Overcome  their  evil,  as  much  as  possible,  with  my  good. 

46.  Teach  them  to  respect,  and  almost  reverence  themselves. 

47.  Teach  them  to  have  before  them  a  high  standard  of  duty 
and  attainment. 

48.  Teach  them  to  measure  themselves,  by  their  past  selves 
rather  than  by  other  persons ;  and  by  what  their  future  selves 
should  be,  rather  than  by  either. 

49.  Teach,  as  much  as  possible,  orally. 

50.  If  books  are  used,  endeavor  to  use  the  best. 

51 .  Seek  for  uniformity  of  books,  at  least  in  a  class. 

52.  Have  the  lessons,  of  all  kinds,  short. 

53.  Have  them  well  understood  and  well  studied. 

54.  Explain  every  thing  as  much  as  possible. 

55.  Have  the  pupils,  if  possible,  interested  in  every  exercise. 

56.  With  this  view  strive  to  be  interested  myself. 

57.  In  order  to  be  interested,  study  every  lesson  which  is  to 
come  before  me. 

58.  Use  visible  illustrations,  whenever  practicable. 

59.  Do  one  thing  at  a  time. 

60.  Teach  them  to  sit,  stand,  (fee,  in  a  proper  manner. 

61 .  Teach  them  to  fix  their  minds,  always,  on  the  subject 
before  them. 

62.  To  endeavor  to  recite  each  lesson  a  little  better  than  the 
preceding. 

63.  Leave  off,  always,  before  the  pupils  are  tired  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

64.  Indulge  very  young  pupils  with  variety  in  their  studies. 

65.  Teach  them  to  teach  themselves. 
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66.  Use  no  unreasonable  partialities. 

67.  Give  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  time,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  each  pupil. 

68.  Speak  to  them  in  a  low,  though  distinct  voice,  and  in 
mild  tones. 

69.  Always  use  language  which  is  respectful. 

70.  Always  use  language  which  is  grammatically  correct. 

7 1 .  Endeavor  to  maintain  good  health  and  spirits. 

72.  Be  always  as  cheerful  as  possible. 

73.  Set  an  example — not  of  haste — but  of  constant  activity. 

74.  Observe  in  person,  dress,  school  room,  &c.,  the  rules  of 
order,  and  the  requisitions  of  neatness, 

75.  Seize  every  natural  opportunity  to  inculcate  moral  lessons. 

76.  Inculcate,  at  all  suitable  seasons,  duties  to  parents  and 
others. 

77.  Teach  them  their  duty  to  each  other. 

78.  Teach  them  to  obey  conscience. 

79.  Teach  them  to  obey  God  and  his  Word. 

80.  To  obey  the  laws  of  Che  land. 

81.  Encourage  in  them  habits  of  civility  to  every  body,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

82.  Encourage  neatness  and  order  in  my  pupils. 

83.  Discourage  tale  bearing,  and  fault  finding. 

84.  Discourage  slander,  in  all  its  forms. 

65.  Watch  all  the  avenues  to  profanity  and  impurity. 

86.  Discourage  selfishness. 

87.  Encourage,  by  every  judicious  means,  benevolence  and 
charity. 

88.  Encourage  openness  and  frankness. 

89.  Discourage  all  cruelty. 

90.  Encourage  truth  telling,  by  looks,  words  and  actions. 

91 .  Keep  the  air  of  the  school  room  pure  and  temperate. 

92.  Be  with  my  pupils  as  much  as  possible. 

93.  Invite  them  to  visit  me,  at  times,  and  accompany  me  iu 
my  walks. 

94.  Join  them,  often,  in  their  sports. 

95.  See  that,  in  their  sports,  they  forget  not  virtue  or  temper- 
ance. 

96.  Encourage  those  sports  which  most  improve  their  health. 

97.  Encourage  cleanliness  of  books,  paper,  person,  clothe^, 
&c. 

98.  Discourage  all  little   habits  and  tricks,  as  picking  the 
nose,  biting  nails,  &c. 

99.  '^  each  them  never  to  waste  any  thing,  especially  time. 
100.  Teach  them  their  numerous  responsibilities. 
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RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  TO  RELIGION. 

In  a  late  address,  by  Kev.  Hubbard  Winslow,  before  the 
Boston  Natural  History  Society,  on  the  ^  Relation  of  Natural 
Science  to  Revealed  Religion,'  we  find  the  foUowing  thoughts, 
which  not  only  go  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  study  of  as* 
tronomy  itself,  but  to  show  to  every  individual,  especially  every 
parent  and  teacher^  the  amazing  extent  of  human  responsibility 
We  hope  no  reflecting  educator  will  read  the  extracts  we  have 
made  without  inquiring  within  himself  whi  ther  his  i»iPiuence  is 
or  is  not  such  as  will '  bless  the  universe  for  ever.' 

^  This  science  (Astronomy)  teaches  as  the  magnitude,  posi- 
tion, motions,  laws  and  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  un- 
folds to  our  astonished  and  adtniring  eyes  an  immeasnrable  vast- 
ness,  wisdom,  and  glory  in  the  material  universe.  ReveEatioD 
does  the  same,  introducing  us  also  to  a  corresponding  moral 
universe.  It  discovers  to  us  as  magnificent  a  morat  creation^ as 
is  the  material  creation  disclosed  by  astronomy.  It  brings  ta 
our  view  moral  worlds,  thrones,  kingdoms,  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places.  It  teaches  us  that  so  vast  is  the 
universe  '*-  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  count- 
ed as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance ;  "  that  '^  all  nations  before* 
Him  are  as  nothing,  and  are  counted  to  him  as  less  than  nothing 
and  Tanity."  No  religion  but  that  of  the  bible  does  this.  Aft 
other  professed  revelations  and  refigions  are  too  circumscribed 
to  correspond  with  the  magnitude  of  creation,  as  unfolded  by 
astronomy. 

'Astronomy  instructs  us  further,  that  no  sun,  nor  world,  nor 
satelKte  is  made  for  itseff  only  ;  it  teaches  us,  that  each  con- 
tains important  relations  to  all  others ;  that  if  one  performs  well 
its  office,  others  are  benefited  ;  that  if  it  fails,  others  are  injur- 
ed along  with  it.  }f  one  planet  should  swerve  or  fall  from  its 
orbit,  others  must  suffer  too.  So  also  teaches  revelation  re^ 
specting  moral  worlds  and  mora?  beings.  It  informs*  u?  that  the 
fall  of  one  man  brought  disaster  upon  a  whole  race;  that  the 
fall  o**  our  race  has  produced  commotion  abroad  in  heaven  ;  that 
'*  no  man  liveth  to  himself;  "  that  the  good  man  is  a  benefit  to 
all  around  him,  and  sends  out  an  influence  to  bless  the  universe 
forever,  and  that  the  bad  man  perishes  '*  not  alone  in  hb  \n^ 
iquity." 

*  Astronomy  instructs  us  that  there  is  a  physical  sympathy  be^ 
tween  the  various  jmrts  of  the  material  universe — that,  8uns> 
planets,  satellites,  feel  and  respond  to  each  others'  condition  and 
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movements.  Revelation  informs  us  that  also  a  moral  sympathy 
is  felt  between  the  various  parts  of  the  moral  universe.  It  is 
true  that  man  in  sin  feels  little  sympathy  >vith  other  and  supe* 
rior  beings  ;  for  it  is  a  tendency  of  sin  to  narrow  down  the  soul 
and  exclude  this  benevolent  emotion.  But  revelation  informs 
us  that  benevolent  beings  in  higher  worlds  still  cherish  a  sympa- 
thy towards  us,  such  that ''  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  Glod  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  ;  *'  and  experience 
and  observation  have  taught  us,  that  no  sooner  is  a  soul  upon 
earth  renewed  unto  holiness  than  it  reciprocates  this  sympathy. 
That  a  creature  upon  earth  should  realize  and  respond  to  th^ 
love  of  an  angel  in  heaven,  is  no  more  strange  than  that  the 
planet  we  inhabit  should  realize  and  respond  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  at  the  distance  of  ninety  millions  of  miles.' 


MISCELLANY. 


jEFFfiaSON  COUKTT  TeACHSRS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Circular  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
this  Association,  from  a  copy  of  which  we  learn  that  a  Society  for  the 
improvement  of  Common  Schooli  has  existed  in  Jefferson  County  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  has  exerted  a  salutary  influence  through* 
out  the  co:mty.  From  this  society,  however,  has  arisen  the  Teachere 
Association.  The  latter  by  means  of  addresses,  essays  and  reports  aC 
its  meetings  has  also  done  much  to  elicit  inquiry  and  rouse  the  public 
mind,  and  especially  the  minds  of  teachers,  to  the  importance  of  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  Common  School  Instruction. 

But  the  trae  spirit  of  improvement  once  awakened  is  not  satisfied 
with  inefficient,  halfway  measures.  Though  the  Association  of  which 
we  have  spoken  has  struck  out  a  little  light,  and  in  this  respect  has  ae- 
complidhed,  prospectively,  an  iniportant  work,  still  what  has  been  done 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect,  as  is  often  the  case  elsewhere,  where  simi- 
lar efforts  have  been  made,  only  to  make  the  surrounding  moral  and  in- 
tellectual darkness  more  visible.  That  such  is  the  result  in  Jefferson 
County,  we  feel  confident  from  the  language  and  statements  of  the  Cir- 
cular ;  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  to  our  rea- 
ders in  detail,  the  Society's  plan  of  operation  for  the  year  en8uing,''aod 
to  hope  that  the  measures  proposed  will  be  vigorously  executed. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  close  of  the  Circular. 
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•  While  we  rejoice  in  the  gcMwl  that  has  already  been  done,  we  feel  s 
perfect  assurance  that  the  time  has  arrivetl  for  more  vigorous  and  de* 
finite  action  in  effecting  Hpecific  itnprovements  in  Common  Sckool  Ed* 
ucation. 

'  With  this  view,  the  Executive  Ctmimittee  of  the  *' Jefferson  County 
Teachers'  Ask^ociatioo"  have  i^ecured  the  services  of  Mr  Stepren  R« 
Sweet  as  Agent,  who  will  visit  the  principal  places  in  the  county — lee- 
fvre  on  the  subject  of  educaticM) — the  condition  of  our  schools,  and  the 
necessity  and  iiiean<f  of  their  improvefnent.  He  wHl  also  make  known, 
and  a:i  far  as  pntcttcable,  circulate  popular  and  vakrahle  works  on  ed* 
ucation. 

*On  the  firat  Wednesday  in  September  next,  (the  present  month,)  s 
temporary  School  will  be  opened  in  the  village  of  Watertown,  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  Teactiers  for  the  winter  scfioofs.  Thisschoof 
will  continue  eight  weeks — Reading,  Writing  and  Jlriihmctie,  thre» 
Tery  essential  branches  in  which  many  of  our  teachers  are  defieieiK,  will 
claim  speciiU  altcnlion.  Competent  and  efficient  teachers  will  be  em- 
ployed  for  these  departments.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  English  Gram- 
mar, accompanied  by  recitation  and  parsing.  The  method  of  teaching 
Geography  will  be  such  as  greatly  to  facilitate  its  accpjiaition — Orthog-- 
raphy  will  receive  pro(>er  attention,  and  lectures  will  be  delivered  be- 
fore  the  school  during  rts  session  on  the  school  governnoent  and  other 
subjects  of  interest  connected  with  the  business  of  teaching.  Theterm» 
of  instruction  will  be  $S  for  the  term  ;  for  half  the  term,  or  one  month,  $3v 

*  At  the  close  of  the  school,  a  county  meeting  will  be  held  in  Water- 
town  to  continue  in  session  not  less  than  two  days ;  lectures  will  be 
given  before  the  meeting  on  appropriate  subjects,  and  the  friends  of 
common  schools  will  give  their  views  as  to  the  means  of  improving 
them,  and  the  nccessky  of  action  on  the  part  of  every  class  oi  our  citi- 
zens. 

'  During  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February,  Mr  Sweet 
will  again  pass  through  the  different  towns  in  the  county  with  a  view  to 
organize  teachers'  associations  in  the  towiis  for  mutual  improvement,' 
and  also  to  continue  his  lectures  on  e«lucation. 

*  In  March  another  ten>porary  course  of  instruction  will  commence, 
and  continue  eight  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  young  Ladie» 
and  others  who  intend  to  teach  during  the  summer. 

*  The  plan  thus  proposed  requires  about  ten  nionths  for  its  comple- 
tion. In  that  time  we  shall  have  a  fair  test  of  its  utility.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  the  lectures,  the  circulation  of  the  periodicals  and 
books  on  education,  the  school  for  the  exclusive  otiject  of  qaalifying' 
Teachers,  the  county  convention  and  the  associations  of  teachers  in  the 
respective  towns,  all  combined,  cannot  fail  to  be  decidedly  beneficial* 
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Education  m  Mississippi. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  low  state  of  education  in  the  South  and 
West,  there  are  some  things  which  afford  encouragement.  The  fol- 
lowing is  extracted  from  the  letter  of  a  teacher  in  Mississippi. 

'The  profession  of  teaching  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The  most  intemperate, 
profane,  and  immoral  receive  much  encouragement,  and  frequently  sup- 
plant the  most  virtuous  and  skilful.  There  are  many  situations  here 
where  young  men,  well  qualified,  might  receive  good  wages— $&00  or 
$600  a  year  and  board — hut  they  must  expect  to  meet  with  some  diffi- 
culties, and  undergo  some  hardships,  as  most  of  us  northern  men  do, 
when  we  first  come  here.  It  is  a  fine  field  for  the  missionary  educator. 
Morals  are  in  a  low  condition— children  are  raised  inlgnorance  and  dis- 
sipation, without  any  restraint  to  their  desires  or  their  passions. 

'  The  State  of  Mississippi  has  a  large  fund  for  education,  probably 
$1,000,000,  if  it  was  rightly  managed.  But  there  is  no  one  takes  any  in- 
terest in  the  subject ;  and  it  has  been  squandered,  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties, to  pay  debts.  There  must  be  a  change,  and  some  one  must  make 
a  sacrifice.  I  am  in  hopes  there  is  a  change  coming  aliout  here,  or  the 
youth  of  this  country  must  be  left  in  a  doubtful  situation. 

'  Professional  teachers  are  beginning  to  feel  the  importance  of  their 
station.  Lately  there  was  a  call  for  a  convention  of  teachers,  and  they 
met  at  Clint«n  on  the  38th  of  July.  Only  seven  professional  teachers 
and  ^y^  other  friends  of  education  attended.  But  they  formed  a  society, 
appointed  several  committees  of  arrangement  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Jackson  on  the  second  Monday  of  January  next, 
at  a  time  when  the  legislature  and  the  higher  courts  will  convene,  and 
nearly  all  the  talent  of  the  State  will  be  assembled.  Men  of  talents 
are  to  be  invited  to  lecture  on  various  subjects.  We  are  determined  to 
make  every  possible  exertion  to  produce  an  excitement,  to  form  a  re- 
spectable society,  and  enlist  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  the  importance  of  elevating  the  profession  of  teaching.'  • 

Teachrrs'  Meetings  in  Ohio. 

The  Hamilton  County  Association  of  Teachers  met  on  June  34,  at 
Carthage,  in  Ohio,  and  besides  hearing  lectures,  &c.  adopted  several 
spirited  resolutions  expressive  of  their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  ele- 
vating the  profession  of  teachers.  They  also  made  arrangements  for 
meeting  in  different  parts  of  the  county  every  month  of  the  summer 
and  autumn. — These  education  meetings,  if  conducted  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, cannot  fail  to  do  good. 

College  or  Teachers. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Western  Literary  Institute  and  Col- 
lege of  Professioiitl  Teachers  liave  issued,  through  Mr  M'Gufiey,  their 
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Recording  Secretary,  an  advertiseineat  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract.  We  hope  our  eastern  associations  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
hints  it  affords. 

*The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Literary  Institute,  and 
College  of  Professional  Teachers  will  be  held  in  Cincinnatij  during  the 
first  week  of  October  next,  commencing  on  Monday  3d. 

<  A  series  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  during  the  week,  and  a  num- 
ber of  reports  presented  by  committees  appointed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting. 

*  It  is  expected  that  the  coming  session  will  be  one  of  no  ordinary 
interest.  In  addition  to  the  customary  reports,  much  interesting  infor- 
mation may  be  ex|)ected  on  the  state  of  Education,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  recently  returned  from  Europe, 
and  Samuel  Lewis,  supeiintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Ohio. 

*  The  Western  Literary  Institute  is  designed  to  embrace  teachers  and 
other  friends  of  education  throughout  the  South  and  West.  All  such 
persons  are  therefore  desired  to  consider  this  advertisement  as  a  fier- 
Bonal  invitation  to  attend.  It  is  also  desirable  that  all  literary  asso- 
ciationrf,  annually  send  delegates,  and  when  practicable,  reports  upoo 
the  state  of  education,  within  their  respective  limits.' 

Schools  in  Dorchesteh. 

The  expenses  of  sustaining  the  public  schools  in  Dorchester  for  the 
year  ending.  May  1st,  1837,  $5,101  50  ;  of  which  93,657  70  were  paid 
to  the  mule  instructers  of  six  annual  schools,  and  $1,098  36  to  the  fe- 
male teachers  of  six  primary  schools.  To  assist  in  paying  this  expense 
the  town  received  only  $98  04  from  the  State  fund,  and  $350  33  as  the 
income  of  school  property  ;  the  remainder,  or  $4,753  14,  being  lefl  to 
be  collected  by  the  public  tax.  The  usual  yearly  tax  for  this  purpose  is 
$4000.    The  population  of  Dorchester  is  a  little  over  4,000 

What  would  Connecticut  say  to  this  ?  A  town  paying  something  like 
fifteen  dollars,  by  tax,  to  support  its  schools,  for  every  dollar  which  is 
received  otherwise,  would  be  a  wonder  in  a  state  where  almost  every 
thing  is  done  by  a  public  fund. 

Earlt  Relioioits  Instkuctiok. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  Discourse,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Tyng,  Rec- 
tor of  a  Church  in  Philadelphia,  delivered  before  the  late  meeting  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  w'lich  contains  many  excellent 
thoughts  on  the  connection  between  the  early  religious  instruction,  and 
mature  piety.  In  this  discourse  Dr  T.  not  only  points  out,  as  we  think 
with  much  clearness,  the  benefits  of  early  religious  instruction,  but  re- 
moves some  of  the  more  popular  objections  to  these  early  efforts.  There 
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18  one  oltjectioD  sometimes  brought,  to  which  we  wish  Dr  T.  had  direct- 
ed more  of  bis  attention — we  mean  the  danger  of  so  familiarizing  the 
young  with  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance  or  solemnity,  as  to  har- 
den tbfir  hearts  against  future  religious  conviction  and  impression. 
We  do  not  know,  however,  that  there  is  any  help  in  the  case — every  good 
effort  in  behalf  of  our  fellow  men,  especially  in  behalf  of  the  young, 
must,  we  suppose,  prove  a  savor  of  life  unto  life  or  of  death  unto  death 
to  them.  But  we  do  wish  that  those  teachers  who  only  hear  their  pu- 
pils recite  their  lessons,  without  ever  attempting  to  illustrate,  or  enforce,or 
in  any  form  whatever  to  fasten  conviction  on  their  minds,  would  ponder 
well  this  subject  and  their  own  amazing  responsibilities. 

Divine  Authority  in  Discipliki. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  Lon- 
don, the  object  of  which  Society  is  the  establishment  of  free  schools  on 
the  Lancasterian  plan,  Mr  Stovel,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  made  the  fol- 
lowing highly  interesting  remarks. 

'  A  teacher  trained  in  the  Borough  School,  with  whom  I  bad  some 
conversation  previous  to  my  departure  for  Jamaica,  stated  a  plan 
which  he  had  adopted  in  a  school  while  in  this  country,  and  which 
I  consider  to  be  unequalled  by  any  thing  which  I  have  ever  seen  or 
known.  The  school  was  situated  where  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
most  uncultivated  youth  ;  he  found  in  them  not  only  ignorance  as  to  that 
which  should  be  known,  but  they  were  degraded  by  habits  which  ought 
not  to  be  practised. 

*  He  had  found  instances  of  falsehood  and  theft,  and,  ia  a  few  days, 
a  clear  case  of  this  latter  description,  covered  with  falsehood,  was 
brought  before  him.  He  paused  and  rej9ecte«l,  and  felt  very  bitterly  re- 
garding the  position  in  which  the  youth,  who  was  very  clever,  was 
placed. 

'  At  first  he  received  the  information  with  difiidence,  hoping  that  the 
statement  was  not  true.  Evidence,  however,  was  supplied  which  con- 
victed the  boy  ;  and  then  he  addressed  him  with  the  utmost  solemnity — 
'*  If,  my  dear  boy,  you  had  offended  one  of  the  laws  of  my  school,  I 
must  necessarily  have  punished  you  :  now,  if  you  will  read  such  a  chap- 
ter and  such  a  verse  (which  was  soon  done,)  you  will  perceive  that 
God  has  commanded  us  not  to  steal ;  and  in  another  passage  you  will 
find  it  is  said,  *  Lie  not  to  one  another.^  Now  you  have  brojten,  not  my 
law,  but  God*s  law  :  it  is  not  for  me  to  punish  you,  but  you  are  exposed 
to  the  wrath  of  Heaven.    My  dear  boy,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

*  He  sent  him  to  his  seat,  and  inflicted  no  punishment ;  but  presently 
the  boy  was  brought  to  reflect ;  he  returned  tu  his  master,  sorrowfully, 
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who  said  to  bim,  **  What  do  you  wish  ?  "  The  boy  replied,  *«  Sir,  I  have 
oflfended  God,— what  shall  i  do?''  The  teacher  told  him  he  would 
'ihiok  of  it,  and  talk  to  him  again.  He  then  had  a  private  interview 
with  the  boy  :  the  boy  was  embittered  in  spirit;  he  taught  him  the  way 
of  forgiveness, — he  led  him  to  his  closet,  and  prayed  with  him.  The 
boy  sought  the  forgiveness  of  God,  and  he  found  it. 

*  By  perseverance  in  that  method,  Mr  Sbotten  established  in  his  school 
•  fear  of  Divine  authority,  which  enabled  him  to  trust  children  without 
auBpicion,  and  to  commit  to  their  care  any  thing  whatever  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence.  Hooker,  in  his  Polity  has  given  one  book,  in  a  lead- 
ing department  of  that  Polity,  in  which  he  discoursed  of  '*  laws  human 
and  divine."  Now  I  hold  that  Shotteu's  practice  was  founded  on  the 
soundest  philosophy  of  law.  If  he  who  merited  the  highest  character 
in  Rome  could  say,  that  all  the  art  of  the  politician  was  to  render  hu- 
man laws  coincident  with  Divine,  then  I  contend  that  Mr  Shotten  was 
right  in  teaching  an  English  youth  to  bend  to  Divine  authority,  as  that 
to  which  all  hearts  must  bow«* 

UlfirORMITT   IN   OaTUOORAPHT. 

Thefriendsof  a  uniform  system  of  orthography,  and  especially  of  the 
system  of  Dr  Noah  Webster,  are  congratulating  each  other  on  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  as  we  find  them  in  a  New  Haven  paper. 

1.  Webster's  orthography  is  generally  followed  by  the  publishera 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  by  a  great  portion 
of  them  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Prof.  M'Guffey,  of  the  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Oxford,  Ohio,  in  a  series  of  l>ooks  which  he  is  preparing  for  chil- 
dren and  schools,  also  follows  Webster.  3.  Mr  Valpy,  a  distinguished 
publisher  in  London,  in  bis  edition  of  the  English  Classics,  has  in  part 
adopted  Dr  W's  principles,  i  4.  The  Society  for  the  Diflfusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  formed  at  Canton,  in  China,  adhere  with  strictness  to 
the  same  authority,  on  the  subject. 

Character  or  School  Books. 

There  is  a  series  of  essays — rather  of  lectures — on  common  schools^ 
now  publishing  in  the  Connecticut  Observer  of  Hartford,  Conp.,  which 
is  well  worthy  of  attention.  On  the  various  means  which  can  be 
adopted  by  Christian  benevolence  for  elevatiug  common  schoob,  the 
writer  suggests  the  following  : 

'  Another  way  for  Christians  to  scatter  good  seed  in  our  schools,  ia 
to  keep  their  eye  upon  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  school 
books.  It  is  true,  school  books  of  a  decidedly  immoral  tendency,  will 
not  be  likely  to  get  abroad  much  iu  the  present  tone  of  moral  sentimeot 
in  the  community.    Yet  there  may  be  a  choice  in  respect  to  the  moral 
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and  religious  inlSueDce  which  school  book?  are  likely  to  exert.    Chris- 
tians should  look  aAer  this  thing  with  a  holy  jealousy. 

A  book  that  bears  the  marks  of  sectarism  is  not  suitalile  for  schools. 
Bvt  school  books  certainly  should  have  the  mouldings  and  the  impress 
of  piety.  What  if  they  are  books  of  science,  or  the  arts,  or  of  litera- 
ture ?  This  certainly  need  not  prevent  the  spirit  of  piety  breathing 
through  them.  Books  of  this  stamp,  which  are  compiled  with  judg- 
ment and  taste,  are  to  be  preferred  to  all  others.  Any  references  made 
to  religion  should  always  be  adapted  to  give  correct  impressions  of  its 
nature  and  importance. 

Especially  should  the  use  of  the  Bible,  as  a  school  book,  be  encour* 
aged.  Aside  from  its  divine  origin,  it  is  adapted  to  schools  by  the  sino- 
plicity,  beauty,  and  majesty  of  its  style,  and  the  variety  of  its  matter. 
Teachers  may,  indeed,  use  it  injudiciously.  Some  confine  the  school 
to  the  New  Testament,  or  the  Evangelists.  Now,  although  these  are 
the  most  suitable,  yet  amidst  the  rich  variety  which  the  whole  Bible 
furnishes,  there  are  other  portions  which  might  be  selected  to  add  in- 
teredt  to  the  biblical  department  of  reading.  Used  as  •  school  book,  it 
opens  the  way  for  incidental  remarks,  and  free  conrersation  on  the 
words  of  eternal  life. 

Now  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  most  Christians  know  very  little  of  the  relig- 
ious or  moral  character  of  the  books  used  in  school  ?  They  have  en- 
trusted this  thing  to  the  school  committee,  they  say.  It  is  very  true,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  attend  to  this  matter.  Hut  they  can  do 
little  alone.  The  better  part  of  the  community  must  become  more  in- 
terested, and  give  them  their  countenanee,  their  aid,  and  their  encour- 
ligeroent.' 

Thkolooical  Spkculatiors. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  purpose  than  the  introduction  into 
this  work  of  what  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Journal  calls  <  theo- 
logical speculations.'  We  think  there  is  some  degree  of  misapprehen- 
sion in  regard  to  our  meaning  and  intention  in  the  case  to  which  he  and 
a  correspondent  refer ;  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  appear  so 
in  our  next  number.  In  the  mean  time  we  can  assure  omr  friends,  and 
the  friends  of  education  generally,  that  the  Annals  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue, in  this  respect,  the  same  general  course  it  has  always  endeavored 
to  pursue  ;  and  that,  while  the  bible  will  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  all 
correct  education,  we  are  among  the  last  to  admit,  willingly,  to  any  of 
our  pages,  religious  controversy  or  speculative  theology. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Pktbr  Parlbt's  Book  op  thk  United  States,  Geographical, 
Political  and  Historical.  With  Comparative  Views  of  other  Coun- 
tries. Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Engravings.  Boston :  Charles  J. 
Ilendee,  1837.     Square  16mo.,  pp.  t^S. 

This  is  one  of  Peter  Parley's  most  admirable  productions.  The  beau- 
ty and  accuracy  of  the  maps  and  engravings,  and  the  fine  style  in  which 
the  work  is  printed  strike  forcibly,  but  we  like  too,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  matter  and  nuinner.  The  plan  is  novel  and  ingenious,  and  for  young 
pupils  excellent.  There  are  some  opinions  expressed  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  which,  though  they  may  be  just,  might  as  well,  perhaps,  in  this 
day  of  excitement,  have  been  omitted.  Still,  we  repeat  it,  the  work  is 
in  the  main,  excellent,  and  worthy  of  forming  an  introduction  to  the 
*  First  Book  of  History,*  for  which  purpose  we  understand  it  was  de- 
■ignetl  by  the  author. 

Exercises  in  Current  Hand  Writing,  for  the  Use  of  Foster's 
Commercial  School,  Broadway,  New  York. 

We  like  Mr  Foster's  Current  Hand  writing  very  well ;  but  we  should 
like  it  much  better,  if  in  one  respect  it  were  a  little  improved.  We 
allude  to  the  awkward  appearance  of  his  m,  as  in  the  word  dreiM,  or/»st- 
$€$$or.  There  is  probably  no  good  reason  why  o$$  or  es$  should  occupy 
one  fourth  more  space,  absolutely,  besides  the  apparent  increase  which 
is  derived  from  the  situation  of  the  hair  strokes  of  the  o  and  t,  than  do 
the  letters  sfo  in  misfortune ,  or  if e  in  life.  The  length  of  the  folds,  gen- 
erally, seems  to  us,  too  great  Is  it  not  a  sacrifice  of  ease  and  rapidity 
to  mere  elegance  ? 

The  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

This  useful  publication  is  now  issued  weekly  instead  of  monthly, 
partly  to  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  receive  something  oftener 
than  once  a  month,  and  partly  because  it  is  thought  more  likely  to  ben- 
efit those  who  take  it  in  this  way.  The  size  of  the  page  is  also  altered 
from  common  octavo  to  quarto,  to  admit  large  engravings.  Another 
point  is  secured.  It  is  now  subject  to  Newspaper  postage  only.  We 
think  the  work  deserves  the  attention  and  the  patronage  of  that  large 
and  enterprising  portion  of  our  community,  the  young  mechanics. 

The  Mechanics'  Magazine  is  published  by  D.  K.  Minor  and  Geo.  €• 
Schaeffer,  New  York. 
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SCHOOL  OF  GIRARD  AT  FRIBOURG. 

(Coacloded  ftom  wur  lafU) 

The  obvious  improvement  and  increase  of  the  school,  and 
the  surprising  specimens  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  which 
were  furnished  in  the  public  examinations,  for  a  time  idlenced 
all  opposition,  and  excited  admiration.  The  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese expressed  his  approbation  on  these  occasions,  and  publish- 
ed an  address  to  the  authorities,  passing  high  encomiums  on  the 
method  of  mutual  instruction,  and  advising  its  extension  to 
other  schools.  But  at  length  the  jealousy  of  those  who  claimed 
the  power  was  awakened. 

Political  jealousy  pretended  that  all  ranks  were  confounded ; 
that  such  a  course  tended  to  the  extinction  of  the  working  class- 
es, and  the  overthrow  of  society.  In  reply  to  this,  Pere  Girard 
appeals  to  the  results,  and  points  to  his  pupils  already  engaged 
in  all  the  different  occupations  of  life  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  He  points  to  the  catalogue  where,  of  114  who  enter 
the  school  and  pursue  elementary  studies  only  thirtytwo  remain- 
ed long  enough  to  advance  to  the  higher  classes ;  (a  propor- 
tion which  appears  almost  regularly  every  year,)  from  the  want 
of  time,  or  means,  or  faculties  for  farther  firogress.  He  assures 
the  objectors  that  they  have  no  grounds  for  their  fears ;  that 
there  are  causes  in  the  very  order  of  nature — in  the  varied  struc- 
ture of  men's  minds,  the  endless  variety  of  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  the  pressure  of  physical  wants,  and 
the  propensity  to  material  occupations  and  enjoyments — which 
will  render  it  ever  impossible  to  instruct  all  alike,  or  to  raise  all 
to  the  same  level ;  and  that  our  utmost  efforts  are  necessary  to  re- 
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gist  them  so  far  as  to  produce  the  amount  of  knowledge  requi- 
site for  the  preservation  and  progress  of  civilization. 

Still  he  admits  that  instruction  ought  to  be  distributed  with  a 
wise  reference  to  the  condition  and  destination  of  pupils.  He  di- 
vides men  into  three  great  classes — the  agriculturists  who  pro- 
vide the  nourishment ;  those  devoted  to  arts  and  commerce, 
who  form  the  centre  of  society,  at  once  the  assistants  and  the 
customers  of  the  a^culturisls  ;  and  public  men,  including  mag- 
istrates and  professional  men,  who  need  talents  as  well  as  virtue 
to  preside  over  the  whole.  Society,  he  observes,  thus  resembles 
the  human  body  ;  and  has  its  organs  of  nourishment,  its  organs 
of  motion,  and  its  organs  of  sensation  and  reflection,  which  di- 
rect the  rest.  Neither  of  these  can  do  well  alone.  Nature 
does  not  admit  the  existence  of  a  single  class  of  men,  and  ego- 
tism will  try  in  vain,  to  concentrate  all  upon  itself  in  any  rank 
or  station. 

He  urges  the  necessity  of  three  classes  of  schools — the  pri- 
mary for  the  laborer ;  the  secondary  for  those  who  direct  agri- 
culture, arts  and  commerce ;  and  the  school  of  learning,  which 
prepares  for  public  life.  It  is  only  by  providing  each  of  these 
classes  with  its  appropriate  instruction  that  confusion  can  be 
prevented,  and  a  healthy  and  permanent  order  be  maintained  in 
society.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  instruct  all  by  means  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  schools  only,  the  inevitable  consequence 
is  that  the  children  of  great  numbers  will  find  elementary  in- 
struction wholly  insuflicient  to  satisfy  the  desires  which  their 
intercourse  with  the  world  necessarily  inspires  for  their  children, 
to  employ  their  time,  or  even  to  prepare  them  for  their  occupa- 
tion in  life,  without  pushing  them  in  the  schools  of  learning. 
Thus  a  multitude  of  beings  are  crowded  into  these  schools,  who 
are  utterly  unfit  by  nature  to  enter  upon  a  wide  field  of  knowl- 
edge, or  to  fulfil  the  high  responsibilities  of  public  and  profes- 
sional life.  Many  are  disgusted,  and  turn  to  other  occupations 
for  which  they  are  rendered  more  unfit  by  their  abortive  career 
in  literature,  and  many  of  those  who  force  themselves  into  the 
arena  of  public  life,  exhibit  every  where  painful  evidence  of  im- 
becility, narrow-mindedness,  littleness  of  character,  or  ])rofound 
nullity ;  and  thus  dishotior  the  station,  and  the  class  to  which 
they  pretend,  and  become  a  burden  to  society.  Providence  de- 
sires orders,  and  has  therefore  distributed  its  gifts  very  unequal- 
ly, not  giving  to  all  members  the  same  oflSce  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
provide  means  for  cultivating  them,  in  equal  variety,  we  take 
the  most  eflfectual  steps  to  destroy  that  order.  The  secondary, 
or  high  school,  for  the  commercial  and  industrious,  is  not  less 
necessary  than  the  elementary  school  for  the  laboring  classes,  in 
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order  to  preserve  this  order,  and  to  give  to  all  that  degree  of  light 
and  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  the  well  being  of  the 
whole. 

'  But,'  say  the  objectors, '  you  are  spreading  light,  and  this  in 
modern  times  has  led  to  the  overthrow  of  order  in  church  and 
state.'  *•  And  would  you  have  us  scatter  darkness  on  these 
young  minds?'  replies  P^re  Girard.  'On  every  page  of  the 
gO£pel,  light  is  opposed  to  darkness — as  good  to  evil.  God  is 
termed  the  Father  of  Lights— and  Christ  calls  himself  the  '  light 
of  the  world  ; '  and  his  disciples,  <  children  of  the  light.*  De- 
mons are  called  '  angels  of  darkness,'  and  it  is  charged  upon 
those  who  do  evil,  that  they  '  love  darkness  rather  than  light.' 
To  oppose  the  progress  of  light,  is  not  only  an  unchristian,  but 
a  vain  enterprise.  '  All  Europe,'  says  he,  in  closing  an  eloquent 
reply  to  this  objection,  *  is  awake  to  the  education  of  its  youth  ; 
sooner  or  later  they  will  receive  the  benefits  of  this  general  good 
will,  and  all  resistance  will  be  as  ridiculous,  as  it  is  useless.' 

innovation' — 'Innovation'  was  another  word  of  reproach 
employed  against  the  schools.  <  The  rule  of  conduct,'  replies 
Girard, '  is  not  what  is  new  or  old,  but  what  is  true,  and  good, 
and  lovely ;  and  the  Saviour  tells  us  '*  the  scribe  well  instructed 
brings  out  of  his  treasure,  things  new  and  o/(/."  ' 

'  But  the  method  of  mutual  instruction  is  a  protestant,  an  her- 
etical plan.'  '  I>id  not  Moses  and  Aaron  employ  monitors,'  asks 
Pere  Girard, '  heads  of  thousands,  and  hundreds,  and  fifties,  and 
tens,  to  instruct  and  direct  the  people  under  their  guidance.' 
But  he  appeals  also  to  the  example  of  the  earliest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished heads  of  schools  in  their  own  city,  who  employed  a 
monitor  or  repetitor,  for  every  ten  pupils,  under  the  name  of 
'decurion;'  men,  too,  who  derived  their  education  and  plan 
from  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  they  were  trained,  and 
which  are  regarded  by  the  objectors  as  the  most  distinguished 
models  for  schools. 

'  But,'  said  the  objectors, '  this  method  of  instruction  is  me- 
chanical— it  produces  parrots — neither  the  mind  nor  the  heart 
can  improve  amidst  such  a  confusion  of  voices  ;  it  cultivates  a 
bad  spirit,  and  destroys  all  order;  and  finally,  it  is  anti-christian 
in  its  tendency.'  To  these  absurd  objections,  the  founder  of  the 
school  replied,  by  describing  the  methods  employed,  which  fur- 
nish the  most  complete  refutation  of  many  of  them,  and  by.  ap- 
pealing to  the  well  known  efTects  of  the  school  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  its  pupils.  In  regard  to  the  effects  upon  the  moni- 
tors themselves,  which  were  asserted  to  be  the  most  unhappy, 
he  maintains  that  the  occupation  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
mind  and  character.    To  call  upon  them  to  communicate  to 
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others  the  knowledge  they  have  gained,  a  new  test  of  their 
knowledge  is  applied,  a  new  and  valuable  exercise  of  mind  is 
given  on  the  same  subjects,  which  will  impress  them  more  deep- 
ly, and  render  them  more  familiar ;  and  a  new  power  is  acquir- 
ed, that  of  using  this  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Vhis 
system,  also,  contributes  materially  to  the  moral  education  of 
the  monitor,  and  furnishes  a  test  of  his  character,  which  cannot 
be  applied  in  the  ordinary  plan.  l*he  teacher  has  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  how  he  conducts  towards  his  com- 
rades, and  how  he  employs  power — of  correcting  his  errors,  and 
of  training  him  for  duties  of  this  kind  in  after  life,  when  he  be- 
comes a  parent  or  a  teacher,  a  master,  or  a  magistrate.  The 
pupil  is  thus  presented  to  his  educators  in  every  point  of  view, 
and  they  arc  enabled  to  observe  and  to  guide  him  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  impossible  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  instruction. 
At  the  same  time,  he  learns  to  live  and  act  for  others — to  govern 
hs  own  passions ;  to  sacrifice  his  own  fedings ;  to  give  up  for 
the  moment  his  own  pursuits  for  the  sake  of  others ;  and,  in  the 
language  of  Pere  Girard,  '  when  he  is  under  proper  directions, 
he  begins,  at  a  tender  age,  his  apprenticeship  in  the  christian  life, 
by  putting  in  action  the  most  beautiful  of  its  precepts.' 

But  the  jealousy  of  power  sought  to  crush  this  school  by  calling 
in  religion  to  its  aid,  and  professing  to  be  anxious  for  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  the  youth.  The  school  was  charged  with  ne- 
glecting religious  instruction,  and  undermining  the  faith  of  its 
pupils,  and  especially  because  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  other 
emblems  of  Catholicism  were  neglected. 

To  this,  Pere  Girard  replied  with  the  ardor  and  force  which 
characterize  him,  and  gave  triumphant  evidence  of  the  fiJse- 
hood  of  the  accusation,  by  describing  in  detail  the  course  of  re- 
ligious instruction  adopted.  The  catechism  of  the  church,  he 
states,  is  regularly  taught ;  but,  he  adds,  it  is  not  pretended  that 
all  the  pupils  can  understand  the  abstract  truths,  and  conden- 
sed and  difficult  language  of  such  a  summary,  which  every  in- 
teUigent  parent  knows  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
child,  and  which,  those  who  advocate  it  most  earnestly,  regard 
as  seed  which  is  planted  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  after  Hfe.  He 
attempted  to  render  this  catechism  more  intelligible  by  an  intro- 
duction composed  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  vocabulary  of 
words  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  conversation,  developing  the 
ideas  of  the  children  in  reference  to  religious  subjects,  and  of 
questions  and  instructions  addressed  to  the  reason,  the  con- 
science, and  the  heart.     As  for  example : — 

*  The  sun. — When  does  the  sun  rise?  Where  ?  What  does 
it  bring  us  ?    Does  it  give  us  heat  too  ?    Who  made  the  sun  ? 
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Who  makes  it  rise  ?  Who  is  it  that  gives  us  light  and  heat  ? 
Does  God  make  the  sun  rise  upon  the  wicked  ?  Ought  we  to 
do  good  to  those  who  do  not  love  us  ?  What  must  we  do  to 
become  children  of  God  ? ' 

From  time  to  time,  these  materials  are  collected  to  form  the 
second  part  of  the  introduction. 

The  teacher  seeks  to  lead  the  pupil  from  his  fiimily  to  his 
heavenly  Father,  and  thence  to  the  first  great  commandment : 
from  the  same  centre  he  proceeds  to  the  second,  embracing  all 
our  fellow  men.  From  the  Father  they  are  led  to  the  Son,  and 
the  objects  of  his  mission,  by  the  medium  of  sacred  history,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  the  first  man,  and  the  patriarchs,  and  ter- 
minating with  the  life  and  death,  and  glory  of  the  Saviour.  For 
this  purpose  an  extract  from  scripture  history  was  prepared^ 
which  presented  religious  truth  to  the  pupils,  in  that  form  which 
the  Deity  himself  gave  as  best  adapted  to  the  human  mind  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  development.  To  this  was  added  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  '  In  this  way,'  says  Pere  Gir- 
ard,  the  religious  instruction  is  placed  upon  its  foundation,  which 
is  sacred  history.  It  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  infant 
mind  ;  it  is  presented  to  the  imagination,  from  which  there  is 
only  one  step  to  the  heart,  while  the  reason  is  so  far  off.  Our 
religion,  he  continues,  is  not  a  mere  theory ;  it  is  all  historical : 
it  commences  with  the  narrative  of  the  Creation ;  it  proceeds  to 
the  misery  of  man  ;  it  recounts  the  mercy  of  God,  and  termin- 
ates with  foretelling  the  events  of  the  world  to  come.  It  is 
with  the  events  of  history,  that  the  divine  declaration,  and  pre- 
ce|>ts,  and  promises,  and  threatenings  are  connected,  and  his- 
tory is  the  canvass  that  receives  and  unites  the  whole.  Open 
the  scriptures  and  judge ;  this  historical  religion,  is  peculiarly  suit- 
ed to  little  children,  and  to  great  children.  Children  under- 
stand little  of  our  theories  and  systems ; — they  wish,  as  it  were, 
to  see  God,  to  hear  him,  to  touch  him.  They  do  not  relish  our 
treatises  on  duty,  and  virtue,  and  vice,  for  these  things  must  first 
be  presented  to  them  in  a  living  form  before  they  can  be  under- 
stood. In  one  word,  they  require  morality  and  theology  in  action, 
on  penalty  of  not  listening  to  our  instructions.  In  making  them 
familiar  especially  with  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  we  place  before 
them  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  examples — more  power- 
ful than  all  our  doctrines,  and  all  our  discourses,  and  all  our  elo- 
quence. It  is  by  thus  uniting  sacred  history  with  the  catechism, 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  securing  their  attention  to  it,  and  ob- 
taining a  reward  for  our  labors.  At  a  later  period,  a  collection 
of  the  words  of  our  divine  Master,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
subjects,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  older  pupils  to  be  fixed 
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in  their  memory.  We  know  how  valuable  were  the  maxian  of 
the  ancients, — and  these  how  incomparably  more  precious!  Id 
addition  to  this,  vocal  music  was  introduced,  in  order  to  impress 
religious  ideas  more  deeply  upon  the  memory  and  the  heart, 
and  to  give  impulse  and  expression  to  the  devotional  feelings 
they  were  fitted  to  excite.' 

As  an  essential  point  of  the  success  of  religious  instructioD,  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  mother 
tongue.  A  long  period  was  spent  first  upon  words,  then  upon 
phrases,  and  then  upon  essays  at  composition  of  different  kinds, 
in  order  to  develop  the  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  render* 
ed  language  intelligible.  <  1  have  heard,'  says  P.  Girard, '  the 
complaints  of  the  most  respectable  ministers  of  religion.  It  is 
that  religious  instruction  produces  little  fruit,  because  the  Ian* 
guage  in  which  it  is  given  is  so  imperfectly  understood.  What 
effect  can  words  produce  upon  the  mind  in  which  they  have  no 
meaning  ?  Far  from  interesting  and  moving,  they  only  produce 
weariness  and  disgust.' 

He  goes  on  to  say  ;  '  Since  I  have  spoken  of  the  development 
of  the  mind,  I  will  state  why  I  have  chosen  language  as  the  in- 
strument of  this  development  in  place  of  mathematics.  The 
mathematics  are  in  high  reputation  among  us.  They  come  re- 
commended to  us  frofn  the  Greek  schools,  as  the  best  gymnas- 
tics of  tlic  mind,  and  they  are  ready  to  our  hand.  But  mathe- 
matics is  occupied  exclusively  with  number  and  magnitude.  It 
says  nothing  to  the  conscience,  nothing  to  the  heart ;  it  whispers 
not  of  piety.  It  may,  when  it  gains  possession  of  the  heart, 
lead  t^)  infidelity,  because  it  cultivates  the  habit  of  requiring  de- 
monstration for  every  thing,  and  of  undervaluing  historical  evi- 
dence. Sad  result,  which  led  Fenelon  to  call  geometry  "  accur- 
sed !  "  But  lessons  in  language,  on  the  contrary,  noay  be  made 
to  form  the  heart,  while  they  develop  the  mind  ;  and  fea  from 
leading  to  infidelity,  may  serve  to  prevent  it.  To  prepare  ma- 
terials for  the  purpose  is  a  laborious  task,  but  it  can  be  accomp- 
lished, and  this  we  have  attempted.' 

At  length,  these  scattered  insinuations  of  severe  enemies  as- 
sumed an  organized  and  formidable  aspect.  The  bishop  and 
his  clergy  became  jealous  lest  the  authority  they  had  always 
claimed  over  the  direction  of  public  instruction  should  be  invad- 
ed, and  united  with  those  who  dreaded  the  decline  of  their 
political  influence,  to  attack  the  school  with  the  anathema  of 
church  and  state.  The  city  were  called  on  by  the  mandate  of 
the  bishop,  and  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  Canton  to  de- 
stroy the  organization,  which  had  been  so  eminendy  successful 
and  useful ;  to  banish  the  new  and  heretical  form  of  mutual  in- 
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struction,  and  to  give  up  the  school  to  the  exclusive  direcUon  of 
the  clergv. 

The  authorities  of  the  city  vindicated  their  school  from  these 
attacks,  and  they  declared  in  the  strongest  terms  their  convic- 
tion that  the  method  of  mutual  instruction  had  conferred  im- 
mense  benefits  on  the  youth,  in  rendering  their  progress  more 
rapid,  and  more  sure  in  all  branches  of  instruction,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  in  religious  instruction.  They  considered  it'as  favoring  the 
progress  of  industry  and  commerce ;  as  protecting  the  young 
from  those  temptations  to  idleness,  which  followed  them  in  the 
period  at  which  they  leave  ordinary  schools,  and  are  waiting  for 
the  age  of  apprenticeship ;  they  urged  that  incalculable  evil 
would  be  done  to  fiunilies  and  to  children  by  the  suppression 
of  this  school,  or  any  essential  change  of  plan. 

The  heads  of  families  of  the  city  presented  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  authorities  for  this  vindication  of  an  institution, 
which  they  term  the  ^  palladium  of  the  city,'  and  protest  against 
the  exclusion  of  a  guardian  to  whom  it  owes  its  excellence. 
They  state  that  the  streets  no  longer  swarm  as  formerly  with  lit- 
tle vagabonds  and  mendicants,  among  whom,  confusion,  and  in- 
decency, and  quarrels  were  almost  incessant,  and  that  there  was 
but  one  voice  among  the  citizens,  as  to  the  salutary  change 
which  the  school  had  produced  in  this  respect,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  and  training  which 
it  was  accused  oi  neglecting,  but  which,  in  their  view,  was  its 
chief  characteristic.  In  place  of  the  little  idlers  and  rebels  of 
former  days,  we  have  studious,  docile,  gentle,  modest,  and  hon- 
est children ;  and  on  this  edifice  ought  to  be  engraved — '  abo- 
lition or  MENDICITY.'  Thc  bachelors  too  were  not  willing  to 
be  silent,  and  claiming  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  family,  express- 
ed their  interest  in  this  common  blessing,  and  their  thanks  for 
the  defence  which  the  authorities  had  made,  and  closed  their 
memorial  with  '  Long  live  the  city  council ! '  ^  Long  live  Pere 
Girard ! ' 

But  of  what  avail  are  arguments  or  appeals  to  benevolence 
when  addressed  to  the  selfishness  of  ambition  and  power?  Not- 
withstanding all  the  evidence  of  fact,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
those  who  were  most  interested,  it  was  resolved  to  banish  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction ;  and  it  became  necessary  in  order 
to  save  the  establishment  from  ruins,  that  its  venerable  founder 
should  abandon  it.  The  task  of  reorganizing  it  without  de- 
stroying the  credit  of  its  opposers  proved,  however,  to  be  very 
diflScult.  They  were  compelled  to  respect  many  of  its  plans  in 
order  to  avoid  disgracing  themselves.  They  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  placing  the  religious  instruction  entire!  j 
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in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  their  own  party,  with  dcdaring 
that  <  mutual  instruction  and .  monitors  '  should  exist  no  more, 
and  still  preserving  the  essential  forms,  only  calling  the  mode  of 
instruction  ^simultaneous,*  and  allowing  the  master  to  employ 
the  aid  of  '  repetitors,*  The  victory  thus  gained  was,  in  truth, 
defeat  in  point  of  principle :  but  the  great  object  in  view,  the 
possession  of  power  was  secured.  Pere  Girard  was  driven  ifrom 
the  field  he  had  so  carefully  cultivated,  and  which  he  had  ren- 
dered so  fertile  for  twenty  years,  and  retired  to  Lucerne. 
He  was  solicited  to  engage  anew  in  the  same  useful  course  of 
labor  there,  but  his  heart  was  too  deeply  wounded  to  adopt  any 
substitute  for  the  child  of  his  early  affections  and  labors  ;  and 
he  would  consent  only  to  assume  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the 
University,  and  prepare  some  elementary  books  for  the  use  of 
that  canton. 

The  revolution  of  I S30  and  subsequent  years,  prostrated  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  of  Fribourg,  and  impaired  the  despot- 
ic influence  of  the  clergy.  The  zeal  for  improved  methods  of 
instruction,  which  the  French  school  of  Fribourg,  and  its  ven- 
erable founder  had  inspired,  again  found  vent,  and  not  only  led 
to  the  re-establishment  of  this  institution,  but  to  the  liberation 
of  the  schools  of  the  canton  generally  from  the  jealous  influence 
that  had  kept  them  in  bonds.  Public  instruction  was  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  persons  appointed  by  the  state.  A  normal  school  was 
organized — improved  methods  of  instruction  were  introduced, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  was  committed  to  the  as- 
sociate and  successor  of  Pere  Girard  in  the  French  school  of 
Fribourg.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  struggle  of  darkness  against 
light,  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  against  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, at  this  day,  even  in  such  a  country  as  Fribourg.  The 
narrative  affords  many  a  lesson  for  our  own  own  country,  which 
cannot  escape  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  ed- 
ucation. 

Pere  Girard  has  now  returned  to  Fribourg,  and  enjoys  the 
reverence  and  the  confidence  he  deserves.  He  does  not  choose 
to  embark  again  on  the  stormy  sea  of  public  life,  but  is  passing 
a  green  old  age,  in  completing  the  plans  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion he  has  devised.  After  a  lapse  of  eight  years  I  visited  him 
in  his  cell,  and  found  him  surrounded  with  papers,  and  dili- 
gently engaged  in  preparing  and  revising  the  elementary  works, 
which  are  designed  to  perpetuate  his  modes  of  instruction.  He 
welcomed  me  as  a  fellow  laborer  in  the  same  cause,  with  the 
cheerfulness  and  cordiality  of  one  whose  heart  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  young  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they 
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may  live.  He  bad  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  seminaries 
for  teachers  in  the  neighboring  cantons,  which  he  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Society  of  Public  Utility,  and  he  expressed  much 
delight  and  encouragement  with  the  progress  which  he  found  on 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  be- 
nevolent countenance  of  this  friend  of  childhood  ;  and  Switz- 
erland must  ever  revere  him  as  the  father  of  its  schools. 

w.  c.  w. 
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It  is  probably  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that  a  law 
was  passed  in  the  state  of  New  York,  about  two  years  since, 
empowering  each  school  district  in  the  state,  to  tax  itself  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  and  ten  for  each  sub- 
sequent year,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  district  library. 

What  have,  thus  far,  been  the  results  of  this  law  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  According  to  the  Common  School  Assistant 
not  far  from  1500  out  of  the  10,207  districts  in  the  whole  state 
are  already  supplied  with  libraries.  But  we  have  received,  some 
time  since,  in  a  printed  pamphlet  of  21  pages,  a  letter  from  Rev. 
Wm.  P.  Page  to  the  Hon.  Willard  H.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Livingston  County  Education  Society,  which  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  matter.  Mr  Page  cannot  discover,  he 
says,  one  half  of  the  number  of  districts  which  the  Common 
School  Assistant  supposes  are  furnished  with  libraries.  How- 
ever this  may  be — for  we  have  no  knowledge  of  our  own  on 
the  subject-— one  thing  is  certain  that  the  work  of  forming  these 
libraries  is  begun  in  New  York,  and  with  a  considerable  number 
of  the  strong  friends  of  education  in  that  state  is  quite  a  popu- 
lar measure. 

We  have  not  been  without  fears,  from  the  very  first,  that  the 
attempt  to  form  district  libraries,  in  a  country  like  this,  would 
be  unsuccessful.  That  there  may  be  places  and  circumstances 
to  which  they  would  be  most  happily  adapted,  we  do  not  at  aH 
doubt.  Much  however,  depends,  in  any  case,  on  the  character 
of  the  books  selected.  They  may  be  such  as  shall  aid  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  sound  morals ;  but  they  may  also  be 
such  as  to  do  immense  mischief,  and  leave  the  prospect  of  every 
friend  of  christian  morality  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  it  found 
them.    We  will  explain,  more  fully,  our  meaning. 
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In  the  first  place  it  requires  no  little  skill,  at  the  present  day, 
to  select  books  for  a  library  whose  tendency  shall  not  be  to  pro- 
duce more  evil  than  good.  Our  best  bookstores,  as  far  as  we 
are  intimately  acquainted,  furnish  not  a  few  volumes  whose 
moral  tendency,  though  they  present,  it  may  be,  a  very  fine  oi|t- 
side,  is  any  thing  but  christian ;  and  many  respectable  booksel- 
lers, by  themselves  or  their  clerks,  are  in  the  almost  constant 
habit  of  retailing  works  which  they  would  blush,  had  they  ever 
taken  the  pains  to  examine  their  contents,  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  their  own  families.  How  is  a  district  to  guard  the  doors  of 
its  library  against  the  entrance  of  books  which  are  poisonous 
to  the  mind  and  heart  ? 

Secondly ;  how  is  it  proposed  to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
works  which  have  a  partisan  or  sectarian  character  ?  Such  a 
result  would  certainly  be  unhappy.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  nothing  of  party  or  sect  should  be  known  in  the  dis- 
trict school. 

Let  towns,  and  counties,  and  states,  be  rent  and  sunder(3d  by 
political  or  religious  jealousies,  crusades,  or  persecutions ;  but  io 
the  name  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us  as  freemen  and  christians,  let 
not  these  things  be  permitted  to  rend  asunder  the  school  dis- 
trict. To  prevent,  in  this  respect,  what  it  would  be  difficult  to 
cure,  we  should  prefer  town  or  parish  to  district  libraries.  Per- 
haps parish  libraries,  all  things  considered,  are  best  adapted  to 
the  present  condition  of  this  country. 

Thirdly ;  there  is  danger — great  danger — of  too  much  read- 
ing. This  is  a  reading  age.  We  do  not  say  it  is  a  studying 
age.  That  would  be  quite  another  thing— one  to  which  we 
should  not  be  so  likely  to  object.  But  we  are  afraid  of  the  ten- 
dency of  so  much  superficial  reading.  Every  one,  almost,  is 
aware  of  the  danger,  to  the  individual,  of  intellectual  precocity  ; 
but  wherefore  should  premature  or  excessive  mental  develop- 
ment be  so  very  injurious  to  the  individual  as  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be,  and  yet  be  '  without  offence'  to  the  great  com- 
munity ?  We  are  among  the  friends  of  human  impro*'ement — 
physical,  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious ;  but  ii  it  were 
left  to  our  choice  whether  or  not  the  mere  intellect  of  the  whole 
American  community  should  be  elevated,  while  nothing  is  done 
for  the  body  or  the  heart,  we  should  prefer  to  have  it  remain 
as  it  is.  We  know  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  bold,  perhaps 
a  heretical  doctrine ;  but  we  cannot  help  it.  Now,  what  we 
fear  is  that  the  introduction  of  district  libraries,  even  if  pretty 
well  selected,  will  result  in  a  merely  intellectual  development  of 
the  whole  district,  with  producing  corresponding  social  and  mor- 
al results.  We  cannot  introduce  religious  books  to  prevent 
this,  for  reasons  given  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 
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A  fourth  consideration  is  the  eagerness  with  which  interested 
booksellers  and  authors  will  seize  the  opportunity,  by  them* 
selves  or  their  friends,  of  crowding  their  books,  without  regard 
at  all  to  their  excellence,  into  these  newly  formed  libraries.  We 
could  relate  some  facts  which  would  illustrate  this  part  of  our 
subject,  but  we  forbear.  We  will  endeavor  to  hope  for  the  best, 
even  under  circumstances  which  tempt  forth  the  worst  passions 
belonging  to  human  nature. 

Perhaps  our  fears  are  not  well  founded.  We  have  seen  dis- 
trict libraries,  in  many  instances  do  good.  We  would  fain  hope, 
since  the  experiment  appears  to  be  going  on  in  New  York,  that 
they  may  be  so.  If  our  cautions  should  reach  any  of  the  individ- 
uals concerned  atid  enable  them  to  exercise  increased  vigilance, 
care  and  caution,  in  a  measure  of  so  much  power  for  good  or 
for  evil,  the  purpose  of  this  article  will  be  at  the  least,  partially 
ainswered. 

If  the  American  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, or  any  other  highly  judicious  and  responsible  body  of  men 
will  take  this  matter  so  far  into  their  own  hands  as  to  commend 
no  book  but  what  is  of  the  right  stamp,  at  least  in  their  estima- 
tion, it  would  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  we  have  felt  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject.  We  believe  this  is  one  of  the  objects 
which  the  aforesaid  society,  as  soon  as  they  are  able,  purpose  to 
accomplish. 

Mr  Page,  in  the  letter  before  us,  speaks  in  language  on  this 
subject  which  is  rather  discouraging.  He  doubts  whether  the 
system  contemplated  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  and  re- 
garded by  many  as  in  the  way  of  successful  operation  can,  or 
will  be  carried  into  general  execution.  And  yet  he  is  fully  con- 
fident of  the  necessity  of  the  system  to  the  public  good.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  remarics. 

'  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  gi7e  up  the  cause,  without 
any  further  efibrts  ?  Are  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  district 
libraries  so  inconsiderable,  that  we  may  contentedly  abandon  them 
to  inevitable  failure?  I  think  not.  The  importance  of  these  libra- 
ries, is  by  no  means,  sufficiently  appreciated.  In  my  judgment,  of 
all  the  plans,  which  have  been  hitherto  devised,  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  amongst  the  people — for  making  them  univer- 
sally intelligent — there  is  none  so  happy  as  this  ofdistrict  libraries. 

'  We  very  well  know,  that  the  education  received  by  probably 
nineteen  twentieths  of  our  children,  owing  to  the  low  condition  of 
most  of  our  common  schools,  is  defective  to  an  extreme.  Nor  is 
there,  as  I  can  perceive,  any  decided  promise,  when  all  the  circum- 
stances in  the  case,  are  fairly  considered,  that  the  character  of  these 
institutions,  will,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time^  be  very  essentially 
improved. 
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'  Our  condition,  as  a  people,  must  be  materially  changed,  before 
this,  to  anj  considerable  extent,  can  be  effected.  We  iQUSt  ha?3 
more  population,  and  more  wealth,  and  more  intelligence.  It  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  any  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our 
schools,  without  a  corresponding  improvement,  in  the  literary  quali- 
fications and  professional  skill,  of  our  schoolmasters.  This  latter  is 
a  pre-requisite  to  every  thing  else;  for  there  is  nothing,  as  a  general 
rule,  more  certain  than,  that  as  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  his  school. 

**  But,  how,  let  me  ask,  are  we  to  have  better  qualified  teachers  ? 
By  extending  to  them,  it  will  be  answered,  a  more  liberal  compen- 
sation. And  what  would  be  a  fair  compensation,  as  labor  is  reward- 
ed in  this  country,  for  the  services  of  a  duly  qualified  teacher  T 
Here  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  payment  must  be  sufficient  to 
induce  young  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  common  school  teach- 
ing, as  a  profession — as  a  business,  in  which  they  intend  to  con- 
tinue, and  by  which  they  expect  to  live — for  any  thing  short  of  this 
would  amount  to  very  little.  We  have  already  pretty  eQectually 
tried  the  experiment  of  temporary,  itinerant  teachers — and  the  con- 
dition of  our  schools  generally,  will  show  with  what  success. 

*'  What  sum  might  fairly  be  deemed  necessary,  then,  to  support  a 
permanent  schoolmaster,  in  circumstances  suited  to  his  employment, 
— to  make  him  satisfied  with  it,  and  to  enable  him  to  live  as  other 
men  live,  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  comforts,  and  the  family  re- 
lations? Why,  (350,  or  $400,  would  certainly  be  a  very  moderate 
calculation — and  especially,  when  we  consider,  that  the  same  ac- 
quirements which  would  qualify  him  for  teaching,  would  if  turned 
to  some  other  account,  probably  provide  for  him  a  far  more  liberal 
support. 

'*  But,  admitting,  that  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  duly 
qualified  teachers  might  be  permanently  secured  for  the  above  con- 
sideration— would  it  be  possible,  I  ask,  to  raise  this  amount  even, 
in  most  of  our  school  districts— -consisting  as  they  do,  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  families,  and  generally  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
that,  to  maintain  a  school  during  only  four,  or  at  most  five  months 
in  the  year — for  it  is  in  vain  to  hope,  that  district  schools  generally, 
except  for  very  young  children,  and  kept  by  females  at  a  small  com- 
pensation, can  be  sustained  for  a  longer  time  than  this.  Our  farm- 
ers are  wholly  indisposed  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  their  older 
children,  during  the  busy  season  of  agricultural  labor — nor  are  they 
generally  in  circumstances  to  admit  of  it. 

*'  Is  it  not  idle  to  expect  then^  that  the  people  can  be  made  wil- 
ling to  pay  from  $70  to  $100  per  month,  as  the  school  term  may  be 
shorter  or  longer,  and  which  if  they  would  have  highly  qualified 
teachers  they  must  do — whereas  they  now  pay  only  $12,90  per 
month,  this  being  the  average  compensation,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  given  in  this  State  ihe  last 
year,  to  male  teachers?  The  simple  propounding  of  this  question 
must  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  person  in  his  sober  senses,  that 
the  thing  cannot  be. 
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*  The  fact  then,  would  appear  to  be  settled,  beyond  all  dispute 
oir  doubt,  that  our  school  districts  are  for  the  most  part,  at  least, 
wholly  unable,  and,  therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason,  must  be  also 
wholly  unwilling  to  pay  such  a  compensation,  as  would  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  services  of  duly  qualified  instructors.  And,  it  is  for 
this  reason,  that  such  a  class  of  men  is  not  found  amongst  us — and 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  we  cannot  have  them — and  that, 
eten  furthermore,  though  they  were  ready  at  hand,  they  would  in- 
evitably lack  employment — since  there  is  no  general  demand  for 
high  priced  teachers — and  that,  from  the  inability,  and  consequent 
indisposition,  of  the  people,  to  pay  them. 

*  It  is,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  district  libraries  assume 
an  importance,  which  can  hardly  be  overrated.  For  if  we  cannot 
afford  to  our  people  that  intellectual  culture,  and  that  amount  of  in- 
telligence, which  they  require,  by  reason  of  the  deficieiices  of  our 
common  schools— ^ it  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  that  we 
should  resort  toother  means  to  accomplish  this  indispensable  object* 
And  here,  the  district  library  comes  most  opportunely,  and  most 
powerfully  to  our  aid.  We  have  in  this  simple  measure,  the  remedy 
for  an  evil,  which  cannot  be  so  effectually  reached,  as  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  in  any  other  way. 

'  Could  we  see  district  libraries  permanently  and  every  where 
established,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  would  be  little  occasion  to 
fear  for  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  youth  of  our  land,  will, 
if  the  opportunity  be  afforded  to  them,  read — and,  they  will,  by  this 
means,  acquire  a  love  and  habit  of  reading — and  they  will  thus  ac- 
quire knowledge  too,  and  intellectual  tastes — and  they  will,  in  this 
way,  improve  their  minds,  and  thus,  in  a  word,  by  their  own  efforts, 
derive  that  education  from  reading,  which  is  almost  wholly  denied 
to  them,  by  the  imperfect  condition  of  our  common  schools.' 

This  reasoning— which  it  is  in  many  respects  sound,  and  in 
all,  plausible — goes  upon  the  supposition  as  it  seems  to  us,  that 
the  mere  intellectual  instruction  of  a  community  will  necessarily 
tend  to  reform  that  community ; — a  principle  which  it  will  be  ob- 
vious, from  what  has  been  already  said,  we  cannot  admit.  Nor 
are  we  sure  that  Mr  P.  himself,  would  admit  it  in  the  abstract; 
and  yet  is  it  not  included  as  the  basis  of  this  argument?  And 
does  he  not  almost  admit  it,  in  one  instance,  in  the  abstract  ? 
But  perhaps  we  do  not  understand  him. 

Much  as  we  value  the  common  school  system,  and  desirous  as 
we  are  to  see  it  go  on  to  perfection  on  the  one  hand,  while  we 
are  not  less  afraid  of  introducing  party  or  sect  on  the  other,  we 
would  not,  for  ourselves,  in  view  of  the  experience  of  this  and 
other  countries  on  the  subject  make  much  effort  to  sustain  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  hope  of  extending  its  moral  influence.  We 
would  not  of  course,  have  elementary  instruction,  or  the  health 
of  the  pupils  disregarded,  but  unless  a  better  moral  influeDce 
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can  be  thrown  around  the  pupils  than  that  which  now,  in  some 
places,  exists,  we  could  not  regard  them  as  a  blessing.  We  should 
regard  their  '  glory'  as  '  departed ;'  and  should  be  constrain- 
ed to  abandon  them  and  see  what  we  could  do  in  the  way  of 
elevating  the  *  family  school.' 

But  we  will  quote  once  more  from  the  views  of  Mr  P.  on  the 
subject  before  us.  The  extract  shows  some  of  the  efiects  of  the 
district  library  system  in  practice ;  and  experience,  we  hear  it 
constantly  reiterated,  is  belter  than  theory. 

*  A  reading  community,  such  as  would  be  trained  up  under  this 
system,  could  hardly  fail  of  being  an  intelligent  community.  So  far 
as  my  own  observation  extends,  and  I  have  interested  myself  not  a 
little  in  this  subject,  the  effects  produced  by  these  libraries,  where- 
e7er  they  have  been  introduced,  has  been  most  happy. 

'  I  have  more  particularly  directed  my  attention  to  the  school  in 
our  own  village,  where  a  library  has  been  in  use,  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  late  teacher  of  this  school,  in  a  report  made  by  him, 
thus  speaks  of  his  own  experience,  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
library.  "  From  conversation  had,''  he  says,  "  from  time  to  time  with 
the  scholars,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  generally  read  their  books 
carefully,  and  with  profit  to  themselves,  and  I  also  learn  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  practice  obtains  of  reading  aloud  to  the  family. 
That  they  feel  a  deep  interest  in  reading  their  books,  is  apparent, 
from  their  anxiety  to  procure  the  work  of  their  choice. 

'  *'  I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony,"  he  continues,  **  to  the  general 
good  effects  of  the  library.  Since  its  introduction,  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  amongst  the  scholars.  This  is  evident  from 
the  increased  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  also 
from  the  style  and  subjects  of  conversation  among  them — which  im^ 
provement,  I  cannot  but,  in  a  great  measure,  attribute  to  the  efiects 
of  the  library.  Finally,"  he  says,  *'  I  am  satisfied,  from  what  I  have 
witnessed  in  my  own  school,  that  no  greater  benefit,  in  the  way  of 
education,  could  be  extended  to  the  youth  of  our  State,  than  would 
be  realized  from  the  general  introduction  of  district  libraries." 

'  To  show  the  curiosity  and  eagerness  of  the  youthful  mind  for 
knowledge,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  single  fact,  that  dur« 
ing  the  first  six  or  seven  months  af\er  the  library  was  introduced, 
no  less  than  1027  volumes  were  read  by  the  scholars  in  this  school. 
And  this  testimony,  founded  on  personal  experience,  and  thus  ex- 
plicitly given,  is  in  perfect  accordance,  so  far  as  1  have  been  able 
to  inquire,  with  the  observation  and  sentiments  of  other  teachers, 
where  district  libraries  have  been  introduced.  It  is  by  this  means 
then,  that  we  may,  in  early  life,  form  that  intellectual  taste,  and 
those  habits  of  reading,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value,  in 
increasing  the  intelligence,  and  improving  the  minds,  and  moulding 
the  entire  character  of  our  people. 

'  The  great  difiiculty  now  is,  that  our  common  school  education 
is  not  only  wretchedly  defective  in  itself,  but  that,  from  its  very 
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meagreness,  and  destitution  of  all  that  is  interesting,  and  pleasing, 
and  engaging,  to  the  ardent  and  inquisitive  mind  of  youth,  it  rather 
discourages,  than  excites,  the  desire  and  endeavor  for  intellectual 
improvement.  And  hence  it  is,  that  so  many,  disgusted  with  the 
barren,  and  unprofitable,  and  tedious  drudgery  of  these  schools,  ac- 
quire no  love  for  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  turn  to  no  good  ac- 
count, as  an  instrument  for  higher  advancement,  that  ability  to  read 
— which  like  every  thing  else,  is  worthless,  if  it  be  not  used — and 
which  ability,  it  may  be,  is  almost  the  only  valuable  acquirement, 
which  in  the  scanty  gleanings  of  a  district  school  education,  has 
been  obtained. 

*  Now  it  is  in  this  state  of  things,  that  district  libraries  will  prove 
of  inestimable  importance,  by  imparting  to  our  youth  a  love  of 
knowledge,  and  a  disposition,  and  irrepressible  desire  even,  to  re- 
alize the  precious  advantages  to  be  derived  from  reading.' 
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We  have  received  an  anniversary  address  on  female  educa- 
tion, delivered  in  Paris,  Tennessee,  at  the  first  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  the  Henry  Academy,  under  the  management 
of  Mr  Thomas  Johnson,  on  June  30,  1837,  by  John  R.  Howr- 
ard,  which  contains  many  valuable  thoughts  not  only  on  the 
subject;  object,  and  end  of  all  education,  in  itself,  but  especially 
that  of  females.  Mr  Howard's  remarks  are  striking  where  they 
are  not  new  ;  and  there  are  some  views  and  doctrines  advanced 
which  deserve  far  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  re- 
ceived. 

The  following  are  his  views  in  regard  to  the  true  end  and  ob- 
ject of  education  and  the  duties  of  educators. 

*  The  true  end  of  education  is  to  develope,  to  unfold,  to 
strengthen,  to  expand,  to  train  and  direct  aright,  all  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  moral  powers ;  to  give  that  iMilance  and  re- 
gulation to  the  mind  so  essential  to  individual  and  personal 
happiness,  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  weaker  and  curb- 
ing that  of  the  stronger  powers,  and  thus  calling  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  into  harmonious  activity  and  operation  ;  to  unfold 
and  direct  aright  our  whole  nature  ;  to  call  forth  power  of  every 
kind  ;  power  of  thought,  affection,  will  and  action;  power  to 
observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  contrive  ;  power  to  adopt  good 
ends  firmly  and  pursue  them  eflficiently. 

*  The  teacher  whose  business  consists  in  merely  hearing  reci- 
tations ;  in  listening  to  the  mechanical  repetition  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  books  and  as  mechanically  asking  the  questions  he  may 
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In  the  first  place  it  requires  no  little  skill,  at  the  present  day, 
to  select  books  for  a  library  whose  tendency  shall  not  be  to  pro- 
duce more  evil  than  good.  Our  best  bookstores,  as  far  as  we 
are  intimately  acquainted,  furnish  not  a  few  volumes  whose 
moral  tendency,  though  they  present,  it  nmy  be,  a  very  fine  oi|t- 
side,  is  any  thing  but  christian ;  and  many  respectable  bodisel- 
lers,  by  themselves  or  their  clerks,  are  in  the  almost  constant 
habit  of  retailing  works  which  they  would  blush,  had  they  ever 
taken  the  pains  to  examine  their  contents,  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  their  own  families.  How  is  a  district  to  guard  the  doors  of 
its  library  against  the  entrance  of  books  which  are  poisonous 
to  the  mind  and  heart  ? 

Secondly ;  how  is  it  proposed  to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
works  which  have  a  partisan  or  sectarian  character?  Such  a 
result  would  certainly  be  unhappy.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  nothing  of  party  or  sect  should  be  known  in  the  dis- 
trict school. 

Let  towns,  and  counties,  and  states,  be  rent  and  sundensd  by 
political  or  religious  jealousies,  crusades,  or  persecutions ;  but  io 
the  name  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us  as  freemen  and  christians,  let 
not  these  things  be  permitted  to  rend  asunder  the  school  dis- 
trict. To  prevent,  in  this  respect,  what  it  would  be  difficult  to 
cure,  we  should  prefer  town  or  parish  to  district  libraries.  Per- 
haps parish  libraries,  all  things  considered,  are  best  adapted  to 
the  present  condition  of  this  country. 

Thirdly ;  there  is  danger— great  danger — of  too  much  read- 
ing. This  is  a  reading  age.  We  do  not  say  it  is  a  studying 
age.  That  would  be  quite  another  thing— one  to  which  we 
should  not  be  so  likely  to  object.  But  we  are  afraid  of  the  ten- 
dency of  so  much  superficial  reading.  Every  one,  almost,  is 
aware  of  the  danger,  to  the  individual,  of  intellectual  precocity  ; 
but  wherefore  should  premature  or  excessive  mental  develop- 
ment be  so  very  injurious  to  the  individual  as  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be,  and  yet  be  '  without  offence'  to  the  great  com- 
munity ?  We  are  among  the  friends  of  human  improvement — 
Ehysical,  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious ;  but  ii  it  were 
(ft  to  our  choice  whether  or  not  the  mere  intellect  of  the  whole 
American  community  should  be  elevated,  while  nothing  is  done 
for  the  body  or  the  heart,  we  should  prefer  to  have  it  remain 
as  it  is.  We  know  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  bold,  perhaps 
a  heretical  doctrine ;  but  we  cannot  help  it.  Now,  what  we 
fear  is  that  the  introduction  of  district  libraries,  even  if  pretty 
well  selected,  will  result  in  a  merely  intellectual  development  of 
the  whole  district,  with  producing  corresponding  social  and  mor- 
al results.  We  cannot  introduce  religious  books  to  prevent 
this,  for  reasons  given  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 
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A  fourth  consideration  is  the  eagerness  with  which  interested 
booksellers  and  authors  will  seize  the  opportunity,  by  them* 
selves  or  their  friends,  of  crowding  their  books,  without  regard 
at  all  to  their  excellence,  into  these  newly  formed  libraries.  We 
could  relate  some  facts  which  would  illustrate  this  part  of  our 
subject,  but  we  forbear.  We  will  endeavor  to  hope  for  the  best, 
even  under  circumstances  which  tempt  forth  the  worst  passions 
belonging  to  human  nature. 

Perhaps  our  fears  are  not  well  founded.  We  have  seen  dis* 
trict  libraries,  in  many  instances  do  good.  We  would  fain  hope, 
since  the  experiment  appears  to  be  going  on  in  New  York,  that 
they  may  be  so.  If  our  cautions  should  reach  any  of  the  individ- 
uals concerned  and  enable  them  to  exercise  increased  vigilancey 
care  and  caution,  in  a  measure  of  so  much  power  for  good  or 
for  evil,  the  purpose  of  this  article  will  be  at  the  least,  partially 
answered. 

If  the  American  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, or  any  other  highly  judicious  and  responsible  body  of  men 
will  take  this  matter  so  far  into  their  own  hands  as  to  commend 
no  book  but  what  is  of  the  right  stamp,  at  least  in  their  estima- 
tion, it  would  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  we  have  felt  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject.  We  believe  this  is  one  of  the  objects 
which  the  aforesaid  society,  as  soon  as  they  are  able,  purpose  to 
accomplish. 

Mr  Page,  in  the  letter  before  us,  speaks  in  language  on  this 
subject  which  is  rather  discouraging.  He  doubts  whether  the 
system  contemplated  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  and  re- 
garded by  many  as  in  the  way  of  successful  operation  can,  or 
will  be  carried  into  general  execution.  And  yet  he  is  fully  con- 
fident of  the  necessity  of  the  system  to  the  public  good.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  remarks. 

'  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  gi7e  up  the  cause,  without 
any  further  efibrts  1  Are  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  district 
libraries  so  inconsiderable,  that  we  may  contentedly  abandon  them 
to  inevitable  failure  7  I  think  not.  The  importance  of  these  libra- 
ries, is  by  no  means,  sufficiently  appreciated.  In  my  judgment,  of 
all  the  plans,  which  have  been  hitherto  devised,  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  amongst  the  people — for  making  them  univer- 
sally intelligent — there  is  none  so  happy  as  this  of  district  libraries. 

'  We  very  well  know,  that  the  education  received  by  probably 
nineteen  twentieths  of  our  children,  owing  to  the  low  condition  of 
most  of  our  common  schools,  is  defective  to  an  extreme.  Nor  is 
there,  as  I  can  perceive,  any  decided  promise,  when  all  the  circum- 
stances in  the  case,  are  fairly  considered,  that  the  character  of  these 
institutions,  will,  at  least  for  a  considerable  tirne^  be  very  essentiallj 
improved. 
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'  Our  condition,  as  a  people,  must  be  matertaily  changed,  before 
this,  to  any  considerable  extent,  can  be  effected.  We  n>u8t  ha?3 
more  population,  and  more  wealth,  and  more  intelligence.  It  is  iii 
fain  to  hope  for  any  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our 
schools,  without  a  corresponding  improvement,  in  the  literary  quali- 
fications and  professional  skill,  of  our  schoolmasters.  This  latter  is 
a  pre-requisite  to  every  thing  else ;  for  there  is  nothing,  as  a  general 
rule,  more  certain  than,  that  as  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  his  school. 

"  But,  how,  let  me  ask,  are  we  to  have  better  qualified  teachers  ? 
By  extending  to  them,  it  will  be  answered,  a  more  liberal  compen- 
sation. And  what  would  be  a  fair  compensation,  as  labor  is  reward- 
ed in  this  country,  for  the  services  of  a  duly  qualified  teacher  T 
Here  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  payment  must  be  sufficient  to 
induce  young  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  common  school  teach- 
ing, as  a  profession — as  a  business,  in  which  they  intend  to  con- 
tinue, and  by  which  they  expect  to  live — for  any  thing  short  of  this 
would  amount  to  very  little.  We  have  already  pretty  effectually 
tried  the  experiment  of  temporary,  itinerant  teachers — and  the  con- 
dition of  our  schools  generally,  will  show  with  what  success. 

"  What  sum  might  fairly  be  deemed  necessary,  then,  to  support  a 
permanent  schoolmaster,  in  circumstances  suited  to  his  employment, 
— to  make  him  satisfied  with  it,  and  to  enable  him  to  live  as  other 
men  live,  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  comforts,  and  the  family  re- 
lations? Why,  (350,  or  $400,  would  certainly  be  a  very  nnoderate 
calculation — and  especially,  when  we  consider,  that  the  same  ac- 
quirements which  would  qualify  him  for  teaching,  would  if  turne<l 
to  some  other  account,  probably  provide  for  him  a  far  more  liberal 
support. 

'*  But,  admitting,  that  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  duly 
qualified  teachers  might  be  permanently  secured  for  the  above  con- 
sideration— would  it  be  possible,  I  ask,  to  raise  this  amount  even, 
in  most  of  our  school  districts — consisting  as  they  do,  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  families,  and  generally  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
that,  to  maintain  a  school  during  only  four,  or  at  most  five  months 
in  the  year — for  it  is  in  vain  to  hope,  that  district  schools  generally, 
except  for  very  young  children,  and  kept  by  females  at  a  small  com- 
pensation, can  be  sustained  for  a  longer  time  than  this.  Our  farm- 
ers are  wholly  indisposed  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  their  older 
children,  during  the  busy  season  of  agricultural  labor — nor  are  they 
generally  in  circumstances  to  admit  of  it. 

"  Is  it  not  idle  to  expect  then^  that  the  people  can  be  made  wil- 
ling to  pay  from  $70  to  $100  per  month,  as  the  school  term  may  be 
shorter  or  longer,  and  which  if  they  would  have  highly  qualified 
teachers  they  must  do — whereas  they  now  pay  only  $12,90  per 
month,  this  being  the  average  compensation,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  given  in  this  State  ihe  last 
year,  to  male  teachers?  The  simple  propounding  of  this  question 
must  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  person  in  his  sober  senses,  that 
the  thing  cannot  be. 
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*  The  fact  then,  would  appear  to  be  eettled,  beyond  all  dispute 
or  doubt,  that  our  school  districts  are  for  the  most  part,  at  Jeast. 
whoily  unable,  and,  therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason,  must  be  also 
wholly  unwilling  to  pay  such  a  compensation,  as  would  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  services  of  duly  qualified  instructors.  And,  it  is  for 
this  reason,  that  such  a  class  of  men  is  not  found  amongst  us — and 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  we  cannot  have  them — and  that, 
even  furthermore,  though  they  were  ready  at  hand,  they  would  in« 
evitably  lack  employment — since  there  is  no  general  demand  for 
high  priced  teachers — and  that,  from  the  inability,  and  consequent 
indisposition,  of  the  people,  to  pay  them. 

*  It  is,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  district  libraries  assume 
an  importance,  which  can  hardly  be  overrated.  For  if  we  cannot 
afford  to  our  people  that  intellectual  culture,  and  that  amount  of  in- 
telligence, which  they  require,  by  reason  of  the  deficieiices  of  our 
common  schools — it  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  that  we 
ahoiild  resort  toother  means  to  accomplish  this  indispensable  object* 
And  here,  the  district  library  comes  most  opportunely,  and  most 
powerfully  to  our  aid.  We  have  in  this  simple  measure,  the  remedy 
for  an  evil,  which  cannot  be  so  effectually  reached,  as  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  in  any  other  way. 

'  Could  we  see  district  libraries  permanently  and  every  where 
established,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  would  be  little  occasion  to 
fear  for  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  youth  of  our  land,  will, 
if  the  opportunity  be  afforded  to  them,  read — and,  they  will,  by  this 
means,  acquire  a  love  and  habit  of  reading — and  they  will  thus  ac- 
quire knowledge  too,  and  intellectual  tastes — and  they  will,  in  this 
way,  improve  their  minds,  and  thus,  in  a  word,  by  their  own  efforts, 
derive  that  education  from  reading,  which  is  almost  wholly  denied 
to  them,  by  the  imperfect  condition  of  our  common  schools.' 

This  reasoning— which  it  is  in  many  respects  sound,  and  in 
all,  plausible — goes  upon  the  supposition  as  it  seems  to  us,  that 
the  mere  intellectual  instruction  of  a  community  will  necessarily 
tend  to  reform  that  community ; — a  principle  which  it  will  be  utn 
vious,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  we  cannot  admit.  Nor 
are  we  sure  that  Mr  P.  himself,  would  admit  it  in  the  abstract; 
and  yet  is  it  not  included  as  the  basis  of  this  argument  ?  And 
does  he  not  almost  admit  it,  in  one  instance,  in  the  abstract  ? 
But  perhaps  we  do  not  understand  him. 

Much  as  we  value  the  common  school  system,  and  desirous  as 
we  are  to  see  it  go  on  to  perfection  on  the  one  hand,  while  we 
are  not  less  afraid  of  introducing  party  or  sect  on  the  other,  we 
would  not,  for  ourselves,  in  view  of  the  experience  of  this  and 
other  countries  on  the  subject  make  much  effort  to  sustain  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  hope  of  extending  its  moral  influence.  We 
would  not  of  course,  have  elementary  instruction,  or  the  health 
of  the  pupils  disregarded,  but  unless  a  better  moral  influence 
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propensities  as  shall  nearly  decide  the  destiny  of  the  future  man. 
The  relation  in  which  the  child  is  placed  to  its  mother  during 
this  period,  is  the  closest  and  tenderest  on  earth.' 

The  following  remarks  exhibit,  in  a  manner  new  and  striking, 
the  importance  of  raising  female  character  above  the  influence 
and  degradation  to  which  it  is  often  subjected  by  useless  tastes 
anpfrivolous  accomplishments. 

*  So  powerful  is  the  influence  of  the  mother,  in  forming  the 
future  character  of  the  child  and  in  moulding  its  destiny,  that 
an  opinion  is  common  that  mind  is  inherited  from  the  mother. 
This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  will  hold  no  further. 
Every  person  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  knows 
that  the  child  is  as  much  indebted  to  its  father  as  to  its  nnother 
for  capacity  of  mind,  and  more  for  intensity  and  power.  It  is 
the  maternal  education  that  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  which 
we  observe.  It  is  owing  to  this  perhaps  more  than  to  anything 
else,  that  the  offspring  of  men  of  genius  are  so  seldom  distin- 
guished by  that  which  gave  character  and  notoriety  to  their  pa- 
rents. They  have  imbibed  and  carry  with  them  through  life  the 
useless  tastes  and  frivolous  accomplishments  of  their  mother,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  more  useful  and  solid  of  the  father.' 

We  close  with  a  single  paragraph  on  the  physical  education 
of  females ;  but  not  without  entreating  all  those  into  whose 
hands  either  the  original  address  or  these  extracts  may  fall,  to 
consider  well  the  whole  subject,  and  to  remember  the  responsi- 
bility, in  this  respect,  which  devolves  upon  a  republican  and  a 
christian  community — to  remember,  withal,  the  favorite  saying  of 
Dr  Rush,  that  mothers  and  schoolmasters  plant  the  seeds  of 
nearly  all  the  good  or  evil  in  the  world. 

*  Physical  education  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and 
should  never  be  overlooked.  Females  are  generally  more  apt  to 
neglect  this  physical  training  than  males,  in  consequence  of 
their  different  habits  of  life ;  but  it  is  more  important  to  them 
than  to  men.  A  practical  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  domestic 
life  would  afford  much,  if  not  enough  of  this  corporeal  training. 
The  school  recess  and  vacation  too,  in  addition  to  the  opportu- 
nity which  they  afford  of  becoming  acquainted  with  domestic 
arts,  aid  much  in  giving  this.  The  former  affords  opportunity 
for  relaxing  the  mind  during  incessant  application  to  study,  and 
for  taking  exercise;  and  the  latter,  that  required  for  repairing 
and  invigorating  the  constitution  from  the  elfects  of  previous 
weakness  and  debility  incurred  by  studying  and  a  sedentary  life, 
and  nerving  it  for  succeeding  efforts.  It  is  owing,  perhaps  more 
than  to  any  thing  else,  to  this  want  and  neglect  of  phyiical  ex* 
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meagreness,  and  destitution  of  ali  that  is  interesting,  and  pleasing, 
and  engaging,  to  the  ardent  and  inquisitive  mind  of  youth,  it  rather 
discourages,  than  excites,  the  desire  and  endeavor  for  intellectual 
improvement.  And  hence  it  is,  that  so  many,  disgusted  with  the 
barren,  and  unprofitable,  and  tedious  drudgery  of  these  schools,  ac- 
quire no  love  for  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  turn  to  no  good  ac- 
count, as  an  instrument  for  higher  advancement,  that  ability  to  read 
— which  like  every  thing  else,  is  worthless,  if  it  be  not  used — and 
which  ability,  it  may  be,  is  almost  the  only  valuable  acquirement, 
which  in  the  scanty  gleanings  of  a  district  school  education,  has 
been  obtained. 

<  Now  it  is  in  this  state  of  things,  that  district  libraries  will  prove 
of  inestimable  importance,  by  imparting  to  our  youth  a  love  of 
knowledge,  and  a  disposition,  and  irrepressible  desire  even,  to  re- 
alize the  precious  advantages  to  be  derived  from  reading.' 
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We  have  received  an  anniversary  address  on  female  educa- 
tion, delivered  in  Paris,  Tennessee,  at  the  first  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  the  Henry  Academy,  under  the  management 
of  Mr  Thomas  Johnson,  on  June  30,  1837,  by  John  R.  How- 
ard, which  contains  many  valuable  thoughts  not  only  on  the 
subject,  object,  and  end  of  all  education,  in  itself,  but  especially 
that  of  females.  Mr  Howard*s  remarks  are  striking  where  they 
are  not  new  ;  and  there  are  some  views  and  doctrines  advanced 
which  deserve  far  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  re- 
ceived. 

The  following  are  his  views  in  regard  to  the  true  end  and  ob- 
ject of  education  and  the  duties  of  educators. 

'  The  true  end  of  education  is  to  develope,  to  unfold,  to 
strengthen,  to  expand,  to  train  and  direct  aright,  all  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  moral  powers ;  to  give  that  balance  and  re- 
gulation to  the  mind  so  essential  to  individual  and  personal 
happiness,  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  weaker  and  curb- 
ing that  of  the  stronger  powers,  and  thus  calling  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  into  harmonious  activity  and  operation  ;  to  unfold 
and  direct  aright  our  whole  nature  ;  to  call  forth  power  of  every 
kind  ;  power  of  thought,  affection,  will  and  action;  power  to 
observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  contrive  ;  pov^er  to  adopt  good 
ends  firmly  and  pursue  them  eflficiently. 

*  The  teacher  whose  business  consists  in  merely  hearing  reci- 
tations ;  in  listening  to  the  mechanical  repetition  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  books  and  as  mechanically  asking  the  questions  he  may 
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can  be  thrown  around  the  pupils  than  that  which  now,  in  some 
places,  exists,  we  could  not  regard  them  as  a  blessing.  We  should 
regard  their  '  glory'  as  '  departed ;'  and  should  be  constrain- 
ed to  abandon  them  and  see  what  we  could  do  in  the  way  of 
elevating  the  *  family  school.' 

But  we  will  quote  once  more  from  the  views  of  Mr  P.  on  the 
subject  before  us.  The  extract  shows  some  of  the  efiects  of  the 
district  library  system  in  practice ;  and  experience,  we  bear  it 
constantly  reiterated,  is  better  than  theory. 

'  A  reading  community,  such  as  would  be  trained  up  under  this 
system,  could  hardly  fail  of  being  an  intelligent  community.  So  far 
as  my  own  observation  extends,  and  I  have  interested  myself  not  a 
little  in  this  subject,  the  effects  produced  by  these  libraries,  where- 
ever  they  have  been  introduced,  has  been  most  happy. 

'  I  have  more  particularly  directed  my  attention  to  the  school  in 
our  own  village,  where  a  library  has  been  in  use,  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  late  teacher  of  this  school,  in  a  report  made  by  him, 
thus  speaks  of  his  own  experience,  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
library.  *'  From  conversation  had,''  he  says,  "  from  time  to  time  with 
the  scholars,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  generally  read  their  books 
carefully,  and  with  profit  to  themselves,  and  I  also  learn  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  practice  obtains  of  reading  aloud  to  the  family. 
That  they  feel  a  deep  interest  in  reading  their  books,  is  apparent, 
from  their  anxiety  to  procure  the  work  of  their  choice. 

*  *'  I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony,"  he  continues,  *'  to  the  general 
good  efiects  of  the  library.  Since  its  introduction,  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  amongst  the  scholars.  This  is  evident  from 
the  increased  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  also 
from  the  style  and  subjects  of  conversation  among  them — which  im^ 
provement,  I  cannot  but,  in  a  great  measure,  attribute  to  the  efiects 
of  the  library.  Finally,"  he  says,  '*  I  am  satisfied,  from  what  I  have 
witnessed  in  my  own  school,  that  no  greater  benefit,  in  the  way  of 
education,  could  be  extended  to  the  youth  of  our  State,  than  would 
be  realized  from  the  general  introduction  of  district  libraries." 

'  To  show  the  curiosity  and  eagerness  of  the  youthful  mind  for 
knowledge,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  single  fact,  that  dur« 
ing  the  first  six  or  seven  months  af\er  the  library  was  introduced, 
no  less  than  1027  volumes  were  read  by  the  scholars  in  this  school. 
And  this  testimony,  founded  on  personal  experience,  and  thus  ex- 
plicitly given,  is  in  perfect  accordance,  so  far  as  1  have  been  able 
to  inquire,  with  the  observation  and  sentiments  of  other  teachers, 
where  district  libraries  have  been  introduced.  It  is  by  this  means 
then,  that  we  may,  in  early  life,  form  that  intellectual  taste,  and 
those  habits  of  reading,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value,  in 
increasing  the  intelligence,  and  improving  the  minds,  and  moulding 
the  entire  character  of  our  people. 

'  The  great  difiiculty  now  is,  that  our  common  school  education 
is  not  only  wretchedly  defective  in  itself,  but  that,  from  its  very 
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meagreness,  and  destitation  of  all  that  is  interesting,  and  pleasing, 
and  engaging,  to  the  ardent  and  inquisitive  mind  of  youth,  it  rather 
discourages,  than  excites,  the  desire  and  endeavor  for  intellectual 
improvement.  And  hence  it  is,  that  so  many,  disgusted  with  the 
barren,  and  unprofitable,  and  tedious  drudgery  of  these  schools,  ac- 
quire no  love  for  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  turn  to  no  good  ac- 
count, as  an  instrument  for  higher  advancement,  that  ability  to  read 
— which  like  every  thing  else,  is  worthless,  if  it  be  not  used — and 
which  ability,  it  may  be,  is  almost  the  only  valuable  acquirement, 
which  in  the  scanty  gleanings  of  a  district  school  education,  has 
been  obtained. 

'  Now  it  is  in  this  state  of  things,  that  district  libraries  will  prove 
of  inestimable  importance,  by  imparting  to  our  youth  a  love  of 
knowledge,  and  a  disposition,  and  irrepressible  desire  even,  to  re- 
alize the  precious  advantages  to  be  derived  from  reading.* 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


We  have  received  an  anniversary  address  on  female  educa- 
tion, delivered  in  Paris,  Tennessee,  at  the  first  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  the  Henry  Academy,  under  the  management 
of  Mr  Thomas  Johnson,  on  June  30,  1837,  by  John  R.  How- 
ard, which  contains  many  valuable  thoughts  not  only  on  the 
subject;  object,  and  end  of  all  education,  in  itself,  but  especially 
that  of  females.  Mr  Howard^s  remarks  are  striking  where  they 
are  not  new  ;  and  there  are  some  views  and  doctrines  advanced 
which  deserve  far  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  re- 
ceived. 

The  following  are  his  views  in  regard  to  the  true  end  and  ob- 
ject of  education  and  the  duties  of  educators. 

*  The  true  end  of  education  is  to  develope,  to  unfold,  to 
strengthen,  to  expand,  to  train  and  direct  aright,  all  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  moral  powers ;  to  give  that  balance  and  re- 
gulation to  the  mind  so  essential  to  individual  and  personal 
happiness,  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  weaker  and  curb- 
ing that  of  the  stronger  powers,  and  thus  calling  all  the  Acuities 
of  the  mind  into  harmonious  activity  and  operation  ;  to  unfold 
and  direct  aright  our  whole  nature  ;  to  call  forth  power  of  every 
kind  ;  power  of  thought,  affection,  will  and  action ;  power  to 
observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  contrive  ;  power  to  adopt  good 
ends  firmly  and  pursue  them  efficiently. 

*  The  teacher  whose  business  consists  in  merely  hearing  reci- 
tations ;  in  listening  to  the  mechanical  repetition  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  books  and  as  mechanically  asking  the  questions  he  may 
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find  there ;  in  merely  teaching  the  student  to  commit  to  memo- 
ry the  principles  and  technicalities  of  science ;  deserves  not  the 
name  of  teacher.  He  is  a  mere  empiric,  and  merits  e-xpulsioQ 
from  the  honorable  and  responsible  profession  into  which  he  has 
intruded  himself.  And  yet  these  are  the  very  persons  to  whom 
the  education  of  our  children  is  generally  entrusted ! — These 
are  the  men  that  keep  down  the  character  and  wages  of  the  pro- 
fession. They  prevent  the  real  teacher  from  receiving  that  en- 
couragement and  compensation  which  he  deserves,  and  deter 
him  from  entering  upon  it.  The  education  received  under  this 
vile  and  useless  system  is  frequently  a  real  disadvantage,  instead 
of  benefit,  to  the  child.  I'he  memory  is  burdened  and  loaded, 
while  the  other  faculties  and  powers  of  tlie  mind  lie  dormant, 
and  remain  in  a  dwarfish  and  inactive  state ;  and  that  most  dis- 
gusting of  all  characters,  a  pedant,  is  the  consequence.' 

We  should  not  forget  that  when  it  is  said  that  the  business  of 
educating  our  children  is  *  generally  entrusted  '  to  *  empirics,' 
Mr  II.  was  speaking  in  reference  to  the  state  of  things  in  Ten- 
nessee. How  far  his  sweeping  remark  will  apply  to  our  own 
New  England,  we  leave  the  reader,  for  the  present,  to  judge. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  school  books,  and  the  careless- 
ness or  want  of  judgment  with  which  they  are  often  selected, 
together  with  the  bad  consequences  and  habits  which  are  the 
frequent  results,  Mr  H.  very  forcibly  and  pertinently  observes. 

•  Books  are  but  the  instruments  in  effecting  this ;  and  their 
value  is  to  be  judged  of  by  theii  fitness  and  adaptation  to  ac- 
complish this  end.  The  school  book  which  has  not  this  object 
(the  true  end  of  education)  in  view  in  some  way  or  other,  is  to 
be  discarded  from  the  oflicc  of  instruction.  It  is  not  every  book 
that  will  do  for  this,  any  more  than  every  individual  that  will  do 
for  a  tcaciier.  Inhere  are,  in  fact,  among  the  multitude  of  school 
books,  but  very  few  fit  for  this  purpose;  and  therefore  great 
caution  is  necessary  and  must  be  exercised  in  examining  and 
making  a  proper  selection.  It  is  important  that  books,  on  what- 
ever science  or  subject,  should  be  k?vel  to  the  capacity  and 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  student ;  and  if  they  are 
not,  they  are  worse  than  useless.  It  is  owing  to  injudiciousness 
in  selecting  books  and  the  erroneous  system  of  education  with 
which  this  is  connected,  that  study  is  often  so  uninteresting,  and 
that  the  student  goes  to  his  task  without  pleasure  and  with  re* 
luctance,  that  he  views  it  with  dread  and  submits  to  itasadnid* 
gery.  A  distaste  to  books  and  study  is  thus  created,  which  too 
often  lasts  through  life  ;  and  all  hope  of  present  and  future  im- 
provement is  blasted ! 

<  The  task,  too,  and  often  a  necessary  one,  of  unteachiog  wbal 
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has  been  erroneously  taught^  of  correcting  bad  habits  acquired, 
is  no  inconsiderable  one,  and  is  frequently  greater  than  that  of 
instruction  itself.  It  is  much  easier  to  write  a  blank  sheet  over 
with  fair  characters,  than  to  erase  and  re-write  a  scribbled  one  ! 
In  order  that  the  student  may  be  benefited  he  must  compre^ 
hend  well  what  he  learns,  must  understand  every  thing  about  it 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  must  feel  and  take 
an  interest  in  it,  or  he  will  study  to  little  purpose.  He  must 
know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  all  he  studies.  Induction 
and  illustration  must  accompany  him  in  every  step  of  his  pro- 
gress.- 

The  importance  of  making  every  possible  exertion  to  educate 
our  children  properly,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  things 
which  have  hitherto  been  deemed  necessary  or  convenient  for 
the  body  has  been  often  insisted  upon ;  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  inserting  one  short  paragraph  on  the  subject : 

'  To  obtain  such  an  education  as  that  of  which  we  have  been 
spetiking,  for  their  children,  parents  should  do  all  but  impover- 
ish themselves.  To  this  they  should  sacrifice  all  show  and 
luxury.  "  They  should  be  lavish  here,  while  they  straiten  them- 
selves in  every  thing  else."  To  secure  this  for  them,  they  should 
be  content,  if  necessary,  to  wear  the  plainest  clothes,  and  live 
upon  the  cheapest  food.  They  should  have  no  anxiety  to  ac- 
cumulate property  for  their  children,  until  they  have  given 
them  such  an  education,  and  placed  them  under  such  influences, 
as  will  enable  them  to  reap  the  rich  fruits  which  it  will  produce*' 

On  the  power  and  influence  of  females,  and  the  character  of 
the  education  they  should  receive  Mr  H.  observes : 

'  Female  education  should  only  be  so  modified  as  to  suit  this 
difference  and  their  situation,  relations  and  circumstances  in  life, 
and  the  influence  which  they  exert  and  are  capable  of  exerting. 
If  there  be  any  difference  it  should  be  made  in  favor  of  females. 
The  influence  which  they  exert  is  one  of  the  most  silent,  pow- 
erful and  lasting,  which  can  affect  human  society.  It  is  not  like 
the  shallow,  noisy  stream,  but  the  deep  and  silent  river ;  and  the 
more  powerful  because  the  less  obvious  and  noticed.  They 
make  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impressions  upon  the  human 
mind  ;  and  on  them,  physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  chief- 
ly depend  the  destinies  of  the  whole  race.  Mothers  are,  of  ne- 
cessity and  right,  the  first  teachers  ;  and  how  important  that  they 
themselves  have  been  well  educated  and  qualified  for  the  re- 
sponsible office !  The  formation  of  character  for  the  first  seven 
or  eight  years  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  them  ;  and 
it  is  within  their  power,  in  that  period,  to  infuse  such  tastes  and 
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find  there;  in  merely  teaching  the  student  to  commit  to  memo- 
ry the  principles  and  technicalities  of  science ;  deserves  not  the 
name  of  teacher.  He  is  a  mere  empiric,  and  merits  expulsion 
from  the  honorable  and  responsible  profession  into  which  he  has 
intruded  himself.  And  yet  these  are  the  very  persons  to  whom 
the  education  of  our  children  is  generally  entrusted ! — These 
are  the  men  that  keep  down  the  character  and  wages  of  the  pro- 
fession. They  prevent  the  real  teacher  from  receiving  that  en- 
couragement and  compensation  which  he  deserves,  and  deter 
him  from  entering  upon  it.  The  education  received  under  this 
vile  and  useless  system  is  frequently  a  real  disadvantage,  instead 
of  benefit,  to  the  child.  The  memory  is  burdened  and  loaded, 
while  the  other  faculties  and  powers  of  the  mind  lie  dormant, 
and  remain  in  a  dwarfish  and  inactive  state ;  and  that  most  dis- 
gusting of  all  characters,  a  pedant,  is  the  consequence.' 

We  should  not  forget  that  when  it  is  said  that  the  business  of 
educating  our  children  is  *  generally  entrusted  '  to  *  empirics,* 
Mr  H.  was  speaking  in  reference  to  the  state  of  things  in  Ten- 
nessee. How  far  his  sweeping  remark  will  apply  to  our  own 
New  England,  we  leave  the  reader,  for  the  present,  to  judge. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  school  books,  and  the  careless- 
ness or  want  of  judgment  with  which  they  are  often  selected, 
together  with  the  bad  consequences  and  habits  which  are  the 
frequent  results,  Mr  H.  very  forcibly  and  pertinently  observes. 

*  Books  are  but  the  instruments  in  effecting  this ;  and  their 
value  is  to  be  judged  of  by  theii  fitness  and  adaptation  to  ac- 
complish this  end.  The  school  book  which  has  not  this  object 
(the  true  end  of  education)  in  view  in  some  way  or  other,  is  to 
be  discarded  from  the  office  of  instruction.  It  is  not  every  book 
that  will  do  for  this,  any  more  than  every  individual  that  will  do 
for  a  teacher.  There  are,  in  fact,  among  the  multitude  of  school 
books,  but  very  few  fit  for  this  purpose;  and  therefore  great 
caution  is  necessary  and  must  be  exercised  in  examining  and 
making  a  proper  selection.  It  is  important  that  books,  on  what- 
ever science  or  subject,  should  be  kvel  to  the  capacity  and 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  student ;  and  if  they  are 
not,  they  are  worse  than  useless.  It  is  owing  to  injudiciousness 
in  selecting  books  and  the  erroneous  system  of  education  with 
which  this  is  connected,  that  study  is  often  so  uninteresting,  and 
that  the  student  goes  to  his  task  without  pleasure  and  with  re^ 
luctance,  that  he  views  it  with  dread  and  submits  to  itasadrud* 
gery.  A  distaste  to  books  and  study  is  thus  created,  which  too 
often  lasts  through  life  ;  and  all  hope  of  present  and  future  im- 
provement is  blasted ! 

*  The  task,  too,  and  often  a  necessary  one,  of  unteaching  what 
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has  been  erroneously  taught,  of  correcting  bad  habits  acquired, 
is  no  inconsiderable  one,  and  is  frequently  greater  than  that  of 
instruction  itself.  It  is  much  easier  to  write  a  blank  sheet  over 
with  fair  characters,  than  to  erase  and  re-write  a  scribbled  one  ! 
In  order  that  the  student  may  be  benefited  he  must  compre- 
hend well  what  he  learns,  must  understand  every  thing  about  it 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  must  feel  and  take 
an  interest  in  it,  or  he  will  study  to  little  purpose.  He  must 
know  the  whi/  and  the  wherefore  of  all  he  studies.  Induction 
and  illustration  must  accompany  him  in  every  step  of  his  pro- 
gress.' 

The  importance  of  making  every  possible  exertion  to  educate 
our  children  properly,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  things 
which  have  hitherto  been  deemed  necessary  or  convenient  for 
the  body  has  been  often  insisted  upon ;  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  inserting  one  short  paragraph  on  the  subject : 

'  To  obtain  such  an  education  as  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speiiking,  for  their  children,  parents  should  do  all  but  impover- 
ish themselves.  To  this  they  should  sacrifice  all  show  and 
luxury.  "  They  should  be  lavish  here,  while  they  straiten  them- 
selves in  every  thing  else."  To  secure  this  for  them,  they  should 
be  content,  if  necessary,  to  wear  the  plainest  clothes,  and  live 
upon  the  cheapest  food.  They  should  have  no  anxiety  to  ac- 
cumulate property  for  their  children,  until  they  have  given 
them  such  an  education,  and  placed  them  under  such  influences, 
as  will  enable  them  to  reap  the  rich  fruits  which  it  will  produce.' 

On  the  power  and  influence  of  females,  and  the  character  of 
the  education  they  should  receive  Mr  H.  observes : 

'  Female  education  should  only  be  so  modified  as  to  suit  this 
diflerence  and  their  situation,  relations  and  circumstances  in  life, 
and  the  influence  which  they  exert  and  are  capable  of  exerting. 
If  there  be  any  diflierence  it  should  be  made  in  favor  of  females. 
The  influence  which  they  exert  is  one  of  the  most  silent,  pow- 
erful and  lasting,  which  can  aflfect  human  society.  It  is  not  like 
the  shallow,  noisy  stream,  but  the  deep  and  silent  river ;  and  the 
more  powerful  because  the  less  obvious  and  noticed.  They 
make  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impressions  upon  the  human 
mind  ;  and  on  them,  physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  chief- 
ly depend  the  destinies  of  the  whole  race.  Mothers  are,  of  ne- 
cessity and  right,  the  first  teachers  ;  and  how  important  that  they 
themselves  have  been  well  educated  and  qualified  for  the  re- 
sponsible office !  The  formation  of  character  for  the  first  seven 
or  eight  years  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  them  ;  and 
it  is  within  their  power,  in  that  period,  to  infuse  such  tastes  and 
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propensities  as  shall  nearly  decide  the  destiny  of  the  future  man. 
The  relation  in  which  the  child  is  placed  to  its  mother  during 
this  period,  is  the  closest  and  tenderest  on  earth.' 

The  following  remarks  exhibit,  in  a  manner  new  and  striking, 
the  importance  of  raising  female  character  above  the  influence 
and  degradation  to  which  it  b  often  subjected  by  useless  tastes 
anpfr  ivolous  accomplishments. 

*  So  powerful  is  the  influence  of  the  mother,  in  forming  the 
future  character  of  the  child  and  in  moulding  its  destiny,  that 
an  opinion  is  common  that  mind  is  inherited  from  the  mother. 
This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  will  hold  no  further. 
Every  person  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  knows 
that  the  child  is  as  much  indebted  to  its  lather  as  to  its  nK)ther 
for  capacity  of  mind,  and  more  for  intensity  and  power.  It  is 
the  mnternal  education  that  is  the  cause  of  the  diflerence  which 
we  observe.  It  is  owing  to  this  perhaps  more  than  to  anything 
else,  that  the  oflspring  of  men  of  genius  are  so  seldom  distin- 
guished by  that  which  gave  character  and  notoriety  to  their  pa- 
rents. They  have  imbibed  and  carry  with  them  through  life  the 
useless  tastes  and  frivolous  accomplishments  of  their  mother,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  more  useful  and  solid  of  the  father.' 

We  close  with  a  single  paragraph  on  the  physical  education 
of  females ;  but  not  without  entreating  all  those  into  whose 
hands  either  the  original  a<ldress  or  these  extracts  may  fall,  to 
consider  well  the  whole  subject,  and  to  remember  the  responsi- 
bility, in  this  respect,  which  devolves  upon  a  republican  and  a 
christian  comnmnity — to  remember,  withal,  the  favorite  saying  of 
Dr  Rush,  that  mothers  and  schoolmasters  plant  the  seeds  of 
nearly  ail  the  good  or  evil  in  the  world. 

'  Physical  education  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and 
should  never  be  overlooked.  Females  are  generally  more  apt  to 
neglect  this  physical  training  than  males,  in  consequence  of 
their  diiferent  habits  of  life ;  but  it  is  more  important  to  them 
than  to  men.  A  practical  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  domestic 
life  would  afford  much,  if  not  enough  of  this  corporeal  training. 
The  school  recess  and  vacation  too,  in  addition  to  the  opportu- 
nity which  they  aflbrd  of  l)ecoming  acquainted  with  domestic 
arts,  aid  much  in  giving  this.  The  former  aflbrds  opportunity 
for  relaxing  the  mind  during  incessant  application  to  study,  and 
for  taking  exercise;  and  tiie  latter,  that  required  for  repairing 
and  invigorating  the  constitution  from  the  eifects  of  previous 
weakness  and  debility  incurred  by  studying  and  a  sedentary  life, 
and  nerving  it  for  succeeding  eflbrts.  It  is  owing,  perhaps  more 
than  to  any  thing  else,  to  this  want  and  neglect  of  phyiical  ex- 
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ercise  and  education,  particularly  as  to  women,  that  so  many  of 
the  present  and  rising  generation  have  too  generally  such  bad 
and  weak  constitutions.  The  physical,  like  the  mental,  consti- 
tution is  inherited  from  the  parent  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ; 
and  a  weak,  sickly  and  nervoui  woman,  cannot  be  expected  to 
rear  a  healthy  and  vigorous  offspring,  especially  should  the  fath- 
er's constitution  be  no  better  than  the  mother's. 

'  For  the  purpose  of  exercise  while  at  school,  during  inter- 
mission and  recess,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  better  adapted  to 
the  promotion  of  health  and  to  the  strengthening  and  invigorat- 
ing of  the  physical  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  ease 
and  grace  to  all  the  motions  and  movements  of  the  body,  than 
the  Caliathenic  exercises.  They  should  be  adopted  in  every 
female  school,  where  they  can  possibly  and  conveniently  be 
used.' 


FAMILY  AND  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

Mr  Editor, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you 
some  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  Family  and  /School  Discipline. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  H.  Gallaudet. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  on  which,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  more  than  all  others,  the  stability  of  our  political  institu- 
tions and  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country  depend,  it  is  on 
a  well  organized  family  state  pervading  the  land.  Here,  too, 
must  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  place  its  principal  reliance, 
among  human  instrumentalities,  for  making  progress  in  the 
world,  and  exercising  a  salutary  influence  over  it.  Constitutions 
of  civil  government,  legislative  enactments,  with  their  pains  and 
penalties,  the  array  of  justice,  the  police  of  our  large  cities,  the 
aid  of  the  military  force,  on  emergencies,  the  penitentiary  and 
the  prison,  the  gallows  and  the  executioner,  cannot,  indeed,  be 
dispensed  with.  They  are  needed — such  is  the  condition  of 
human  nature  and  the  state  of  mankind — to  invest  the  supreme 
power  of  the  commonwealth  with  a  visible  majesty ;  to  impose 
salutary  restraints  upon  individual  selfishness;  and  terrors  of  a 
more  formidable  kind  upon  those  whose  moral  principles  act 
very  feebly,  if  at  all,  in  preventing  their  commission  of  crime. 
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Still,  the  great  mass  of  minds  in  a  town,  a  state,  or  a  nation, 
are  not  kept  in  order  by  such  motives  alone.  It  is  questionable 
whether  they  could  be,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  resort- 
ing, for  additional  security,  to  a  standing  military  force. 

What  is  it,  after  all,  that  produce!  such  a  permanent  state  of 
quiet ;  such  an  exemption  from  personal  quarrels  and  the  out- 
breakings  of  passion  ;  such  a  sacred  regard  to  the  property  and 
rights  of  others  ;  such  a  general  air  of  good  neighborhood  and 
good  citizenship ;  in  most  of  our  towns  and  villages  ?  In  a  very 
limited  degree,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  dread  of  hu- 
man laws.  It  is  the  result,  almost  entirely,  of  religious  and 
moral  principle ;  of  early  associations  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
of  habits  formed  in  childhood  and  youth  ;  of  the  power  of  imi- 
tation, und  of  the  commanding  influence  of  example  in  those 
who  exercised  authority  over  the  mind  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
existence, — on  whom  their  children  and  pupils  were  dependent 
in  various  ways, — and  who  have  long  been  the  objects  of  affec- 
tion and  esteem. 

Under  the  class  of  habits  it  is  important  to  notice  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  subordination  to  the  parent  and  the  teacher, 
the  quiet  and  orderly  deportment  produced  by  which,  will  give 
a  tone  to  the  whole  character  and  conduct,  even  if  the  restraints 
of  positive  1b w  are  unknown  or  unnoticed  ;  those  of  intellec- 
tual enjoyment,  especially  from  reading  and  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge,  always  exercising  a  powerful  and  salutary  in- 
fluence in  the  prevention  of  irregularity,  licentiousness,  and  mis- 
rule ;  those  of  interesting  and  respectable  social  intercourse, 
where  the  sexes  intermingle,  operating  in  the  same  manner ; 
those  of  industrious  employment,  one  of  the  strongest  safe- 
guards against  temptations  to  immorality  and  crime  ;  those,  the 
pervading  efficacy  of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated,  of  find- 
ing happiness  at  home,  of  surrounding  the  domestic  altar  at  the 
hour  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  and  of  blending  to- 
gether, in  that  hallowed  spot,  the  highest  delights  of  an  intellec- 
tual, a  social,  and  religious  kind,  of  which  our  nature  is  suscepti- 
ble ;  and  those,  that  bind  and  compact  all  the  rest  together,  and 
give  them  their  diffusive  and  public  character ;  the  sacred  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  coming  together  of  all  condi- 
tions and  ages  of  men,  as  members  of  the  great  human  family, 
to  recognize  their  mutual  relation  to  one  Father  who  is  in  heav- 
en, and  to  each  other  as  his  children ;  to  listen  to  the  instructions 
of  his  word  ;  and  to  adore  and  worship  him  in  united  acts  of 
devotion. 

These  are  the  influences  which  far,  far  beyond  all  human 
laws,  and  the  various  devices  of  civil  government,  tend  to  pro- 
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duce  and  perpetuate  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  society. 
They  must  all  originate  in  the  well  organized  family  state.  To 
what  other  source  can  they  be  traced  l  What  other  fountain 
can  be  found,  full  and  perennial,  to  send  forth  tiiese  health  giv- 
ing streams  through  the  extensive  fields  of  human  relations  and 
intercourse  ? 

Intimately  connected  with  this  family  state,  and,  as  it  were, 
growing  out  of  it,  and  one  of  its  appendages,  is  the  common 
school.  This  comes  in  for  its  share,  and  no  inconsiderable  one, 
of  co-operating  with  the  former,  of  greatly  aiding  its  operations, 
and  sometimes  of  quite  supplying  the  want  of  them,  in  produc- 
ing the  salutary  influences  which  have  been  mentioned.  And 
the  more  the  school  partakes  of  the  family  character,  and  its 
government  is  of  the  parental  kind,  the  more  and  better  will  it 
assist  in  diffusing  and  perpetuating  these  influences. 

It  is  admirable  to  see  the  economy  of  divine  providence  with 
regard  to  the  family  state,  and  how  the  very  circumstances  at- 
tending its  formation  and  growth  are  adapted  to  promote  its  im- 
portant ends.  It  is  commenced  by  an  union  of  pure  and  hal- 
lowed afTection,  (if  commenced  as  it  should  be,)  between  two 
beings  who  blend  their  temporal  destinies  most  intimately  to- 
gether, under  the  solemn  and  affecting  sanctions  of  religious  ob- 
ligation. After  an  interval  of  time,  just  long  enough  to  identify 
more  fully  their  interests,  and  confirm  their  attachment,  and  pre- 
pare tliem  for  the  new  and  responsible  relation,  to  which  they 
look  forward  with  a  strange  anticipation  of  delight,  they  find 
themselves  parents.  And  who  can  tell,  except  those  who  have 
experienced  it,  the  emotions  which  thrill  through  the  bosoms  of 
a  virtuous  and  affectionate  pair,  in  witnessing  this  gift  of  God 
and  pledge  of  their  mutual  love  ?  How,  also,  do  all  the  circum- 
stances of  its  birth,  and  of  the  subsequent  development  of  its 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers,  tend  most  effectually  to 
call  into  exercise,  first  in  the  mother,  where  it  is  most  needed, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  father,  as  his  care  becomes  more  and  more 
necessary,  that  indescribable  parental  attachment  to  offspring 
which  secures  to  the  child  every  particular,  constant,  and  fond 
attention  which  its  peculiar  condition  demands! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  how  striking  a  manner,  so  far  as  the 
child  is  concerned,  do  the  same  circumstances  prepare  it  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  family  state,  to  be  instrumental  in  mould- 
ing the  peculiar  character  of  the  state,  and  to  enjoy  its  advan- 
tages !  It  comes  into  the  world,  a  helpless  and  dependent  being, 
to  be  cherished  and  nurtured  by  those  who  are  led  by  a  strong, 
instinctive  principle  of  natural  affection  to  do  this  with  the  most 
assiduous  care.    This  state  of  dependence  continues  for  years, 
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aflbrding  the  parents  every  facility  for  forming  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  child  on  the  best  models.  Authority,  example, 
reason,  kindness,  doctrine,  precept,  every  salutary  influence  and 
discipline  can  be  addressed  to  one  who,  if  properly  managed 
and  trained  from  the  beginning,  responds  to  them  with  a  degree 
of  docility  and  obedience  of  the  most  encouraging  kind. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  as 
well  as  of  the  body,  are  developing  and  strengthening.  The 
vfill,  taught  to  be  submissive  without  being  abject, — having 
yielded,  not  to  an  arbitrary  despotism,  but  to  a  reasonable  and 
just  authority, — has  been  gradually  maturing  for  the  purposes  c^f 
Melf  control  under  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  conscience  : 
and,  when  the  minority  ends,  the  subject  of  domestic  order  and 

! government  comes  forth  still  to  be  the  friend  of  social  and  po- 
itical  order y  and  the  firm  supporter  of  a  rightful  civil  govern- 
ment. It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  what  admirable  provision  is 
made  for  maturing  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  the  parents, 
and  gradually  building  up  a  compact  and  well  ordered  family 
state,  by  the  manner  in  which  accessions  are  made  to  it.  These 
accessions  come  one  after  the  other.  Each  child  adds  not  its 
increase  of  care  and  responsibility,  till  there  has  been  a  suffi- 
cient interval,  and  opportunity  for  a  proportionate  increase  of  ex- 
perience and  wisdom,  and  of  tact  in  applying  them,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  discipline  and  education.  How  happily,  too,  each  well 
trained  child  serves  to  illustrate  and  establish  the  authority  of 
the  parent  in  the  eyes  of  the  succeeding  ones,  and  by  the  force 
of  its  example  and  influence  to  lead  them  to  fall  in  easily  with 
the  general  habits  of  good  order  which  prevail  in  the  house- 
hold ! 

In  the  same  way,  and  with  equal  hopes  of  a  propitious  result, 
does  the  well  organized  family,  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
the  gospel,  and  having  faith  in  God  and  his  Son  our  Saviour 
for  the  perennial  life-spring  of  parental  exertion,  under  the  di- 
vine blessing,  train  up  its  children  to  take  their  place  in  the 
Christian  community,  as  worthy  members  of  its  peculiar  organ- 
izations in  their  various  forms ;  and  successful  advocates,  both  by 
their  example  and  influence,  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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MAT£NAL  EDUCATION  AND  INFLUENCE,  No.  II. 

In  a  former  number  we  promised  to  present  to  the  reader,  at 
a  future  time,  a  few  examples  of  the  power  of  maternal  in-* 
fluence  which  had  come  within  the  range  of  our  own  observa- 
tion.    We  proceed  now  to  fulfil,  in  part,  our  promise. 

Andrew  W ,  was  born  in  an  obscure  country  parish,  in 

New  England,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  His  father 
was  a  day  laborer,  industrious  and  sensible.  His  mother  was 
both  sensible  and  intelligent,  having  received  what  was  deemed 
in  those  days  and  in  that  region,  a  good  education.  She  could 
read  and  write ;  and  had  taught  for  one  or  two  terms,  a  district 
school.  She  had  also,  through  her  whole  life,  been  passionately 
fond  of  reading. 

The  father*s  employment  rendered  him  almost  continually 
absent,  during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  The  mother's 
lonely  condition  seemed  but  to  bind  her  the  more  closely  to  her 
infant.  Except  for  one  short  month  (the  first)  and  during  the 
Sabbath,  she  seldom  had  any  other  steady  society  from  sunrise 
till  late  in  the  evening,  until  Andrew  was  several  years  old. 

But  how  could  she  get  along,  you  will  ask,  without  domestics  ? 
How  perform  the  household  labor  of  a  family,  and  at  the  same 
time  take  the  whole  care  of  an  infant  child  ? 

In  the  first  place  the  infant  was  pretty  healthy.  He  had  in- 
herited little,  if  any,  disease  from  the  abuses  of  his  progenitors. 
The  mother  lived  on  plain,  simple  food ;  and  the  child's  food, 
dress,  &c.,  were  equally  simple  and  rational.  He  was  kept  as 
cheerful  and  happy  as  possible ;  and  was  allowed  and  encour- 
aged to  employ  himself;  often  in  the  open  air. 

For  a  whole  hour  would  the  little  fellow  remain  in  the  place 
where  his  mother  had  laid  or  seated  him,  looking  at  or  examin- 
ing the  surrounding  objects,  till  becom'mg  hungry,  he  made  signs 
of  want ;  or  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep.  During  these 
seasons  of  self  employment  and  self  education,  and  during  his 
sleep  would  the  mother  perform  her  customary  but  pleasant 
labors.  This  secured  the  independence  and  health  of  the  moth- 
er, and  the  activity  and  self  employment  and  consequent  inde- 
pendence and  health  of  her  child. 

As  he  grew  older,  she  began  to  tell  him  stories.  At  first 
these  stories  were  exceedingly  simple,  adapted,  in  the  most 
happy  manner,  to  awaken  his  powers  of  thought,  as  well 
as  to  enlist,  in  the  main,  the  most  virtuous  and  appropriate  sym- 
pathies. She  also  repeated  songs,  and  among  the  rest  a  few 
very  foolish  ones.    But  solitary  as  she  was,  and  fond  of  con- 
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versing  with  him  for  the  relief  it  afTorded  her,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  interesting  and  gratifying  and  improving  him,  it  was  to 
have  been  expected  that  she  would  say  a  great  deal ;  and  there 
is  an  old  maxim  not  wholly  destitute,  it  may  be,  of  truth,  that 
he  *  who  talks  much  must  talk  in  vain,'  at  least  sometimes. 

Long  before  he  was  able  to  read,  he  had  heard  the  stories  of 
'  Whittington  and  his  Cat,'  of  '  Blue  Beard,'  and  of  the  'Chil- 
dren in  the  Wood  ; '  and  of  others  of  similar  character,  and  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  to  be  able  to  read  these  stories,  defi- 
cient in  real  excellence  as  they  may  be  deemed,  was  a  power- 
ful motive  which  early  presented  itself  to  his  mind  ;  for  be  was 
hardly  [Jaced  in  school,  ere  he  could  read ;  and  he  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  read,  ere  the  stories  he  heard,  one  by  one,  fell  into  his 
hands.  As  these  were  mastered  other  stories  were  told,  adapt- 
ed to  a  mind  somewhat  more  advanced.  One  class  of  these  was 
from  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Thus  was  he  led  on,  step 
by  step,  from  the  desire  of  a  book  to  its  ultimate  possession ; 
and  from  books  of  a  more  childish  character,  to  those  which 
were  intended  for  minds  more  mature. 

But  it  was  not  through  the  medium  of  the  stories  he  heard,  or 
the  books  he  read,  that  the  mother  exerted  upon  him  the  most 
happy  influence.  These  were,  indeed,  for  the  greater  port  ele- 
vating ;  but  these  were  but  secondary  in  their  moral  results.  She 
was  always  cheerful  and  smiling,  and  all  her  tones  of  voice  were 
agreeable.  She  always  felt  kindly  and  expressed  herself  so. 
She  was  exceedingly  conscientious,  and  taught  her  son  to  be  con- 
scientious likewise.  Not  that  she  trained  him  to  a  mawkish  or 
sickly  sensibility,  as  some  feeble  mothers  are  wont  to  do  the 
children  whom  they  are  allowed  to  keep  as  closely  confined  to 
the  chamber  as  themselves.  She  taught  him  to  feel  as  he  ought, 
and  to  be  and  do  right. 

The  influences  of  this  mother  were  considerable  on  the  next 
child,  a  daughter,  and  some  of  them  were  reflected  from  the  son. 
Still  great  changes  had  by  this  time  begun  to  come  over  the 
family.  The  children  were  not  only  left  to  find  happiness 
for  themselves,  while  the  mother  labored,  but  they  were  also 
neglected  more  than  formerly  when  she  had  leisure.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  such  a  change  was  sudden,  or  in  one  year  ; 
but  it  stole  gradually  on,  and  every  year  became  more  and  more 
apparent. 

But  the  effects  of  this  mother's  labors  for  her  eldest  child  are 
still  visible,  so  we  are  assured,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  himself,  attributes  to  this  cause  nearly  all  his  use- 
fulness and  all  his  happiness. 

There  was  another  instance  in  the  same  neighborhood  with 
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the  former,  id  which  the  power  of  maternal  influence  was  al* 
most  equally  striking.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  it  at  some 
future  time. 

In  order  to  give  force  to  the  example  we  have  mentioned  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  education  and  morals  and  man- 
ners in  the  neighborhood  to  which  we  have  adverted  were  ex- 
tremely low.  It  was  a  state  of  things  from  which,  on  any  hu- 
man calculation,  we  could  have  expected  no  'good  thing'  to 
'  come  out.'  The  mothers  of  whose  influences  we  have  spoken, 
were  almost  the  only  mothers  in  a  hundred  who  made  any  ef- 
forts at  all  to  develop  the  minds  and  hearts  of  even  the  eldest 
of  their  children.  And  the  consequences  were  a  proportionate 
imbecihty,  or  in  some  few  instances  a  tendency  to  something 
more  unpromising. 

We  wish,  with  all  our  heart,  that  mothers  knew  were  it  but 
half  the  extent  of  their  influence.  We  wish  they  knew  that 
they  have  it  in  their  power,  under  God,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  to  re-mould  the  world,  and  to  re-instamp  on  it  the 
lost  image  of  Him  who  made  it. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  No.  V. 
HIS  SPIRIT. 


The  love  of  doing  good  is  essential  to  happiness,  in  every 
condition  or  employment  of  life ;  but  in  none,  perhaps,  is  it  so 
indispensable  as  in  the  management  of  children.  Here,  with- 
out the  spirit  of  doing  good,  and  a  strong  desire  for  improve- 
ment, little  will  be  accomplished  ;  and  what  is  done  will  be  per- 
formed coldly  if  not  reluctantly,  and  therefore  only  half  done. 

The  teacher  who  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  school  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  children,  and  destitute  of  a  strong  desire  to  do 
them  good,  ought  seriously  to  question  whether  he  has  not  mis- 
taken his  calling.  How  can  he  go  forward,  with  cheerfulness 
and  ardor,  to  instruct  and  elevate  and  improve  those  around 
him,  whose  bosom  does  not  glow  and  whose  heart  does  not 
beat  high  with  the  love  of  his  fellow  creatures  ? 

A  teacher  should  be  anxious,  in  the  language  of  scripture,  to 
do  every  thin^  to  the  glory  of  God.  There  is  nothing  which  is 
worth  doing,  in  school— let  it  be  of  a  nature  ever  so  trifling-^ 
which  is  not  worth  doing  well.  And  there  is  nothing  which  is 
worth  doing  well,  which  is  not  worth  doing  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 
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We  repeat  it — the  smallest  action  which  is  worth  performing, 
in  school,  should  be  done  in  the  best  possible  manner.  But  this 
is  not  all.  However  great  the  teacher's  success,  in  performing 
any  part  of  his  duty  ;  how  well  soever  it  may  have  been  done,  he 
should  resolve  to  perform  the  same  sort  of  duty,  should  it  recur, 
still  better  tomorrow. 

Suppose  the  duty  to  be  performed  is  that  of  attending  to  the 
I'ecitations  of  some  class.  Suppose  a  teacher  has  heard  the 
same  lesson  recited  a  hundred  times  before,  so  that  he  is  not 
only  familiar  with  all  its  intrinsic  difficulties,  but  with  all  the  dif- 
ficulties which  arc  felt  by  the  various  sorts  of  pupils.  Has  he 
therefore  nothing  to  do?  Has  he  no  preparation  to  make  ?  Is 
he  sure  of  doing  every  thing  which  devolves  upon  him,  in  the 
best  possible  manner  ?  Is  he  sure  of  doing  all  to  the  glory  of 
God? 

We  have  heard  teachers  contend,  earnestly,  for  a  degree  of 
perfection,  in  this  matter,  that  left  no  room  for  effort  at  improve- 
ment. We  liave  heard  them  say  that  there  were  some  duties 
which  they  were  called  npon  to  perform  in  school,  which  they 
could  not  be  any  better  qualified  to  perform  than  they  now 
were,  if  they  were  to  expend  a  thousand  years  in  making  the 
attempt. 

To  such  teachers  we  have  nothing  to  say  ;  and  with  them  we 
have  little  sympathy.  They  must  either  be  so  grossly  ignorant 
BB  to  mistake  the  true  nature  and  end  of  teaching,  or  so  strange- 
ly conceited  as  to  leave  little  hope  that  they  would  be  rendered 
much  wiser  by  our  suggestions. 

If  the  business  of  hearing  a  class  recite  consisted  in  mere  bear- 
ing them,  without  saying  a  word  in  the  way  of  encouragement, 
explanation,  or  illustration — if,  in  one  word,  the  whole  exercise 
were  mere  machinery,  requiring  no  thought,  and  which,  like 
Babbage's  calculating  machine,  was  only  required  to  biing  forth 
certain  definite  results,  in  a  monotonous  manner,  then  there 
might  be  an  apology  for  such  views  among  teachers  as  we  have 
been  describing. 

But  if  the  teacher  is  fired  with  a  zeal  to  do  good,  and  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  every  present  or  passing  moment  a  little  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  moment  just  gone  by ;  if  he  have  not  imbi- 
bed, in  no  measured  degree,  the  heartfelt  and  heartmoving  desire 
to  promote  in  every  moment  of  his  life,  the  happiness  of  those 
around  him,  then  he  will  not  fail  to  find  something  to  do,  whidi 
he  has  not  done  before,  even  at  the  thousandth  recitation  of  a 
single  lesson. 

He  will  endeavor  to  render  himself  more  cheerful,  more  ani- 
mated, more  tender  and  aflfectionate,  more  winning  io  his  man- 
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ner  and  tone  of  voice,  more  clear  in  his  explanations,  more  for- 
cible in  his  illustrations,  more  careful  of  the  manners  of  his  pu< 
pils,  and  more  anxious  in  regard  to  the  moral  impressions  made 
by  himself,  or  by  the  lesson,  or  by  the  pupils  upon  each  other. 
In  all  these  and  innumerable  other  respects  there  is  the  greatest 
conceivable  difference  between  those  who  have  obtained  the 
reputation  of  good  instructers. 

Pupils  know  when  their  teacher  is  in  earnest.  They  know 
when  he  comes  to  the  class,  to  hear  them  recite,  with  pleasure. 
They  knew  when  he  approaches  them  full  of  zeal  to  do  them 
good.  They  know  when  he  possesses  the  right  spirit.  1  hey 
discover  it  in  the  eye,  the  countenance,  the  tone  of  voice,  the 
language,  or  the  movements  of  the  body.  And  they  not  only 
observe  it,  but  they  imbibe  it.  God  has  u)ade  them  imitative 
beings.  He  has  so  constituted  them  that  they  sympathize  with 
those  around  them,  especially  those  whom  they  love  And  he 
who  does  not  come  to  his  class,  at  the  recitation  of  the  driest 
lesson,  in  the  hope  of  softening  and  warming  their  hearts  as 
well  as  improving  their  minds — of  making  them,  by  his  influ- 
ence, better  Christians  as  well  at  better  scholars — has  learned 
but  a  part  of  his  art.  We  care  not  if  he  has  *  kept  school '  half 
a  century  ;  he  has  not  kept  right.  We  will  not  go  quite  so  far 
as  to  say  that  such  a  teacher  ought,  at  once,  to  quit  his  vocation; 
but  we  will  say  that  he  ought  seriously  reflect  on  the  motives 
which  induce  him  to  remain  in  it. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  something  may  be  done — some 
impression  may  at  least  be  made  on  the  heart — which  has  never 
been  done  before,  at  every  new  lesson,  even  of  the  driest  kind. 
Some  illustration  may  be  given  ;  some  story  may  be  told,  or  some 
inquiry  may  be  elicited.  And  the  teacher  who  has  this  hope  in 
him — the  hope  of  doing  something  for  the  class,  more  than  he 
has  ever  yet  been  able  to  do — has  one  of  the  strongest  motives 
and  warmest  encouragements  to  exertion.  He  is  most  likely, 
all  things  being  considered,  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  his  duty. 

We  long  to  see  all  teachers  most  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Teacher  of  mankind.  That  was  the  true 
spirit  of  doing  good.  He  was,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  the  truest  and  most  perfect  model.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  undertake  to  say — indeed  nobody  will  suppose  it — that 
it  is  desirable  to  select  his  form  and  manner  of  doing  good.  The 
latter  must  be  determined,  we  suppose,  by  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  society  in  which  we  move,  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms which  prevail.  We  are  confident,  however,  that  oral  in- 
struction should,  in  any  circumstances  and  in  any  state  of  socie- 
ty, be  used  much  more  extensively  and  more  generally  than  it 
has  hitherto  been. 
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But  suppose  for  one  moment — the  thought  is  not  irrevereat — 
suppose  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  appeared  in  just  such  a 
state  of  society  as  that  which  prevails  in  our  own  New  England. 
Suppose,  moreover,  he  should,  as  one  mode  of  accomplishing 
his  purposes,  engage  as  the  teacher  of  a  school — we  will  say  a 
common  or  district  school.  What  sort  of  a  teacher,  think  you, 
would  he  make  ?  Do  you  doubt  whether  he  would  manifest  the 
right  sprit  ?  Do  you  doubt  whether  he  would  enkindle  the  same 
spirit  in  his  pupils  ?  Do  you  believe  his  pupils  would  be  unin- 
terested in  their  lessons  ?  Do  you  believe  they  would  be  ungov- 
ernable or  ungrateful  ?  Can  you  doubt,  for  one  moment,  that 
the  school  would  flourish,  and  the  condition  of  the  pupils  be  im* 
proved  beyond  any  former  example  ? — But  if  so,  is  there  any 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  '  manner  of  spirit '  which  ought  to  per- 
vade all  our  teachers?  Will  they  not  succeed  in  their  profession, 
just  in  proportion  as  they  possess  the  spirit  and  temper,  the  love 
of  doing  good  to  body  and  soul,  which  was  manifested  by 
Christ? 
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The  child  will,  as  a  general  rule,  love,  worship  or  adore  what 
he  discovers  to  possess  the  supreme  regard  or  love  of  his  pa- 
rents. He  is  not  slow  to  discover  the  bias  of  a  parent's  heart. 
He  is  not  slow  to  catch  the  parentis  spirit.  He  is  not  slow  to 
worship  what  the  parent  worships. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  stop  here  to  meet  an  objection  which 
Bome  may  bring  forward.  To  love  a  person  or  object  with  all 
our  hearts  may  be  said  to  be  u  very  dilT'erent  thing  from  worship- 
ping or  adoring  it.  There  may,  indeed,  be  a  difference  in 
theory,  but  what  is  the  practical  difference  ?  If  it  were  possi- 
ble for  a  person  to  love  an  object  with  all  his  heart,  mind,  soul, 
and  strength,  without  adoring  it,  the  consequences  would  be 
the  same  in  both  cases;  since  such  entire  love  of  an  object,  what- 
ever that  object  might  be,  would  at  least  exclude  the  possibility 
of  any  high  toned  affections  to  any  other  object.  And  how 
does  this  difl^er,  in  its  practical  results  or  consequences,  from 
adoring  it  ? 

We  say  then,  and  we  say  it  with  confidence,  that  the  child 
will  be  devoted  to  that  which  he  sees  to  be  the  object  of  devo- 
tion in  his  parents.  If  it  be  good  eating  or  drinking,  that  will 
become  his  object  of  worship ;  if  it  be  dress  or  equipage,  be 
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will  worship  extravagance  and  luxury ;  if  it  be  money,  he  will 
worship  that;  if  office  or  station,  that  will  be  the  idol. 

We  have  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  there  are  some 
parents  among  us,  of  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Christian  and 
verily  suppose  themselves  to  be  disciples  of  Christ,  who,  in- 
stead of  training  up  their  cliildren  in  tlie  way  they  should  go,  train 
them  as  exactly  in  the  way  they  should  not  go,  as  if  the  latter 
were  the  supreme  objf  ct.  Instead  of  training  them  up  to  love 
God  with  all  the  heart,  they  train  them  up,  by  that  example 
which  always  teaches  more  effectually  than  precept,  to  love  with 
all  the  heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength,  inferior  objects. 

Such  parents  as  wo  have  been  describ'mg,  may,  indeed,  tell 
their  children  that  they  have  souls,  that  these  souls  are  not  per- 
ishable, after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  like  the  body  ;  but  that 
they  are  to  live  on  forever.  And  they  may  urge  them  to  con- 
sider the  great  worth  of  the  soul,  compared  with  the  body,  and 
even  compared  with  a  whole  world,  like  that  in  which  we  live. 
And  yet  what  is  their  example  ?  Do  they  spend  nearly  their 
whole  time,  for  the  wants,  present  and  future,  of  this  very  val- 
uable soul  ?  And  do  their  children  see  that  it  is  so?  Or  do 
they  find  reason  to  think  the  parent  does  not  believe,  in  reality, 
one  word  of  all  he  says  to  them  ?  What !  shall  we  labor  twelve, 
fifteen,  eighteen  hours  a  day,  year  after  year,  for  the  meaner 
body,  and  scarcely  half  an  hour  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for 
the  immortal  soul !  Is  not  the  child  fully  justified  in  the  infer- 
ence that  if  the  parent  believes  in  the  immortality  of  either  soul 
or  body,  it  is  that  of  the  latter?  Could  a  rational,  disinterested 
being  make  any  other  conclusion  ? 

They  tell  them  of  heaven,  and  speak  occasionally  of  this  life 
as  a  mere  pilgrimage  thither.  But  do  they  conduct  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  child  can  believe  they  care  a  straw  about  the 
country  to  which  they  profess  to  be  going?  If  they  are  going 
on  a  journey  to  Ohio,  or  even  to  Maine,  there  must  be  prepara- 
tion. And  this  preparation,  of  the  whole  family  to  migrate,  is 
often  long  and  id)sorbing.  How  frequently  is  the  journey  and 
the  plan  of  destination,  not  merely  the  sulnect  of  much  thought, 
but  of  much  interesting  conversation  ?  With  what  animation 
are  they  spoken  of  ?  How  the  parental  eye  brightens,  and  how 
the  heart  throbs,  when  contemplating  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages which  are  wrapped  up  for  him  and  his  family  in  the  great 
future  ?  Is  conversation  on  the  Christian  course,  and  on  the 
Christian's  home,  ever  seen  by  the  children  of  such  parents  as 
we  are  speaking  of  to  enkindle  any  such  raptures  or  emotions  ? 
But  why  not,  if  the  heart  is  there  ?  Why  not,  if  the  Father  in 
heaven  be  the  object  of  supreme  regard  ? 

8»» 
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They  talk  to  their  children  or  their  pupils  of  the  joys  of 
heaven.  But  v^hcn,  where,  how  long,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances ?  Is  it  when  they  go  out  and  when  they  come  in,  when 
they  walk  by  the  way,  and  when  they  sit  in  the  house,  when 
they  lie  down  and  when  they  rise  up  ?  In  short,  is  it  at  every 
convenient  opportunity  ]  Do  they  so  speak  of  these  joys  that 
every  one  can  perceive  they  speak  from  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  ?  Or  is  a  hundred  fold  more  time  spent  in  conversation 
about  good  eating  and  drinking,  gay  clothes,  costly  equipage 
and  furniture?  And  when  do  the  eye  and  the  countenance 
brighten,  and  tiic  heart  swell  with  emotion,  and  the  tongue  get 
loosened  ?  Is  it  not,  most  frequently  in  view  of  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  such  as  we  generally  say  are  short  lived,  and  perish  in 
the  using? 

They  talk  to  them,  it  may  be,  of  a  heavenly  Father,  of  a 
redeeming  Saviour,  and  of  a  sanctifying  Spirit.  They  endeav- 
or, certainly  once  a  week,  to  draw  forth  their  admiration,  and 
peradventure  enkindle  their  love  for  Him  who  is  the  author  of 
their  bodies  and  spirits,  and  their  great  preserver  and  bounteous 
benefactor.  They  speak  of  the  preciousness  of  the  Saviour,  his 
glorious  career  and  his  wonderful  and  never  failing  love.  They 
urge  them  to  become  his  humble  disciples  and  followers. 

And  yet  what  care  they  for  the  Saviour?  Or  if  they  have 
any  serious  re^^ard  for  him,  how  is  it  manifested?  Can  the 
greatest  dunce  in  the  world  fail  to  discover  that  they  look  bright- 
est, think  most  rapidly,  speak  most  cheerfully,  and  act  with  most 
sprightliness  and  energy,  wlien  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts ; 
but  when  they  arc  engaged  in  making  a  good  bargain,  or  at  least, 
in  contriving  how  to  make  one  ;  in  adding  to  their  acres,  their 
bank  stock,  their  deposits,  or  their  chests  7 

In  short,  go  where  you  will,  and  who  is  not  spending  the  sum 
total  of  his  days  and  hours  and  minutes— a  few  short  moments 
at  morning  and  evening  and  a  few  short  hours  of  the  Sabbath 
excepted — in  worshipping  the  god  of  this  world  ?  Who  does  not 
love  his  body  and  the  pleasures  of  time  and  sense,  and  the 
bodies  of  those  earthly  friends  that  God  has  given  him,  with  aH 
his  heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength  ;  and  who  does  not  worship 
them  as  surely  as  he  worships  any  thing.  And  what  chikl,  who 
is  not  an  idiot,  docs  not  know  this?  We  thank  God,  there  are 
exceptions ;  there  are  those  who  do  not  deserve  the  severity  of 
this  charge.     We  only  wish  they  were  more  numerous. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  atheism  and  infidelity  ? 
According  as  we  sow  must  we  not  reap  ?  Does  not  the  passing 
seed  time  betoken  such  a  harvest  of  atheism  as  no  eye  hath  yet 
seen  and  no  human  heart  yet  fully  conceived  ?     Is  not  such  an 
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e)cpectation  justified  by  the  assurances  of  him  who  cannot  tie? 
Does  not  the  promise  which  accompanies  the  command,  '  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go/  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  case  of  those  who  train  him  up  in  the  way  he  should  not  go7 
Let  not  the  Christian  friend  of  education  pass  lightly  over 
these  few  pages,  and  regard  them  as  the  ravings  of  a  distemper- 
ed brain.  Let  him  pause  and  consider  whether  the  thoughts 
which  they  contain  may  not  be  founded  on  the  truth  of  God, 
and  dictated  by  truth  and  soberness.  Let  him  not  put  away 
such  friendly,  and  at  least,  well  meant  admonitions,  as  something 
which  only  concerns  others.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  views  and 
have  rightly  defined  idolatry,  then  it  necessarily  follows  that  idol 
worship  is  a  thousand  times  more  common  among  professing 
Christians  than  they  are  wont  to  admit  or  even  to  believe.  Let 
him  consider  the  danger  of  setting  the  example  of  a  supreme 
devotion  to  material  objects.  Let  him,  in  short,  consider  its 
course,  and  see  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  that  which,  though  it 
'  seemeth  right '  to  a  man,  ends  in  '  death.' 
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The  address  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Mann,  of  Boston,  delivered 
lately  at  Worcester,  to  which  we  shall  advert  under  our  mis- 
cellaneous head,  was  one  of  no  ordinary  character.  Mr  M. 
had  evidently  examined  the  whole  subject  of  popular  education 
— its  means,  instruments  and  ends — and  what  is  indispensable  to 
a  correct  investigation,  had  thought  for  himself.  The  address  is 
to  be  published  and  circulated — we  hope  by  tens  of  thousands 
— and  any  attempt  of  our  own  to  do  justice  to  it,  besides  being 
premature  and  unnecessary,  would  probably,  be  ineflfectual.  All 
we  hope  to  do  is  to  prepare  our  readers  for  its  reception,  by  the 
presentation  of  a  few  of  its  leading  ideas,  contained  in  our  own 
hasty  and  brief  notes. 

Mr  M .  began  his  address  by  explaining  the  duties  of  the  'Board 
of  Education.'  These  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former  number. 
The  board  are  without  funds,  and  without  the  power  to  enforce 
any  measures  they  may  devise.  They  have  no  means  of  doing 
any  thing  except  in  the  way  of  appeal  to  the  community.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  ought  to  visit  an- 
nually, all  the  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  ;  but  single  visit  to 
each  school,  as  Mr  M.  very  plainly  showed,  would  require  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  therefore  is  impracticable. 

He  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  object  and  end  of  education — to 
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form  character — and  in  the  progress  of  these  remarks  observed, 
that  it  is  the  ancestors  who  write  the  history  of  nation  ;  and  that 
those  who  come  after  them  only  collect  facts,  and  preserve  the 
record.  He  compared  the  results  of  education  to  the  results  of 
certain  kinds  of  food,  which  go  to  every  part  of  the  body  to 
give  a  tinge  to  every  part  of  the  system.  Or  the  efforts  of  the 
educator  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  writing  no  paper  with  ink 
whose  traces,  at  first  hardly  discernible,  became  at  length  so 
deep  that  they  were  still  visible  after  the  paper  on  which  they 
were  traced  had  been  consumed  in  the  hottest  coal  fire. 

In  speaking  of  the  responsibihty  of  parents  and  teachers,  and 
of  the  fact,  that  the  sins  of  the  parents  are  often  visited  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  he  observed 
that  he  was  sometimes  struck  with  a  custom  in  Iceland,  which 
requires,  that  when  the  misconduct  of  a  young  i)er8on  is  evi- 
dently the  result  of  parental  neglect  or  error,  the  court  appoint^ 
ed  to  try  him,  acquit  the  child  and  punish  the  parent. 

Massachusetts  contains  not  far  from  3,000  elementary  schools, 
between  which  there  is  no  bond  of  communication.  Mr  M, 
alluded  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  ignorance  which  prevails  among 
teachers  in  regard  to  each  others'  operations  ;  and  mentioned  that 
a  plan  was  brought  forward,  in  a  certain  place,  by  a  teacher  or 
committee,  as  *  new  and  improved,'  when  the  same  plan  had 
been  in  operation,  only  sixteen  miles  distant,  for  sixteen  years. 

He  disliked  the  application  of  fear  as  an  instrument  in  the 
government  or  instruction  of  children,  and  thought  it  far  belter 
to  make  the  perception  of  progress  and  the  pleasure  of  success 
the  motives  to  action,  as  much  as  possible.  He  did  not  appear, 
however,  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  some — that  of  transforming  all 
study  into  mere  play. 

A  heavy  charge  was  preferred  against  our  school  houses  :  their 
improper  location,  narrow  dimensions,  unfortunate  structure,  bad 
seats,  and  miserable  arrangement.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
school  houses  are  worse  in  Massachusetts  than  elsewhere ;  pro- 
bably they  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  state,  unless  it  is 
New  York ;  but  they  are  certainly  very  far  from  being  what  they 
should  be.  Mr.  M.  dwelt,  with  much  emphasis,  on  the  impor<* 
tance  of  ventilation  and  want  of  good  economy — to  give  it  a 
name  no  worse — of  giving  to  children,  for  hours  together,  in 
stinted  measure  and  impure  quality,  that  with  which  the  Creator 
had  covered  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  fortyfive  miles,  in  perfect 
purity,  as  the  common  property  of  all. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  every  school  house  ought  to 
have  several  rooms;  that  the  elder  scholars  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated, for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  from  the  younger  ones  ; 
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and  that  females  ought  to  be  more  exclusively  employed  than 
they  now  are,  in  the  management  and  education  of  the  latter. 
The  lecturer  did  not  quite  come  up  to  what  we  deem  the  true 
doctrine,  and  insist  on  the  united  efforts  of  a  male  and  female 
teacher,  as  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  of  every  elemen- 
tary school ;  perhaps  because  he  thought  the  public  mind  not 
yet  prepared  for  it. 

The  number  of  school  books  of  all  the  kinds  used  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts schools  cannot  be  less  than  about  250.  There  are 
nearly  100  different  spelling  and  reading  books.  Of  these  it  is 
acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  there  are  very  different  degrees 
of  excellence ;  and  probably  some  of  every  class  which  all 
would  agree  are  better  than  others.  Was  it  not  desirable,  then, 
in  every  point  of  view,  Mr  M.  asked,  that  a  selection  should  be 
made? 

Of  the  importance  of  school  libraries  and  of  apparatus,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt.  It  had 
been  said  seeing  is  '  believing ; '  and  the  remark  was  founded  in 
truth.  Impressions  made  upon  the  eye  are  by  far  the  most  per- 
manent.— Dr  Rush,  however,  has  long  ago  insisted  that  the 
depth  of  impression  is  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
senses  called  into  action  in  receiving  it. 

On  the  introduction  of  well  selected  school  libraries  as  a  means 
of  elovating  the  public  sentiment,  alluring  both  the  young  and 
the  old  to  the  more  substantial  pleasures  of  the  mind,  and  to 
efforts  at  self  improvement,  JSlr  M.  quoted  the  sage  remark  of 
Dr  Fnmklin  in  reference  to  another  and  very  different  subject; 
'  Build  pigeon  holes,  and  the  pigeons  ivill  come.* 

In  regard  to  <*orporal  punishment,  he  thought  that  if  resorted 
to  at  all,  it  should  be  very  rarely  indeed,  for  fear  of  its  degrad- 
ing, and,  in  effect,  demoralizing  tendency.  We  did  not  under- 
stand him  to  denounce  it  wholly.  Those  who  do  so,  seem  to 
us  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  total  neglect  of  its  use,  as  things 
are,  may  induce,  in  the  end,  a  degree  of  mental  suffering  which 
is  not  only  more  difficult  to  be  borne,  but  also  more  degrading 
than  punishment  which  is  merely  physical.  Bodily  pain  and 
the  fear  of  it,  we  would  always  regard  as  motives  of  a  very  infe- 
rior kind  ;  but  there  are  persons,  who,  in  certain  circumstances, 
cannot  be  reached,  we  believe,  by  any  other. 

The  subject  of  emulation,  it  was  observed,  was  one  of  im- 
measurable importance.  Nothing  connected  with  the  educa- 
tion of  a  rising  generation  deserves  a  more  general  and  careful 
consideration.  If  its  moral  tendencies  are  what  many  suppose, 
no  merely  intellectual  advantages  should  for  one  moment,  be 
urged  in  its  favor.  Let  it,  in  such  circumstances,  be  banished 
at  once  and  forever. 
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On  one  point,  the  subject  of  improving,  or  as  Mr  M.  called 
It,  fnanufacturing  health,^  a  part  of  the  business  of  every  pa- 
rent and  educator,  his  views,  though  not  new,  were  striking. 
He  spoke  of  acquiring  bodily  vigor,  just  as  he  would  of  acquiring 
vigor  of  mind  ;  and  insisted  that  health  was  as  much  a  thing  of 
our  own  making— a  manufactured  article — as  any  mental  acqui- 
sition ;  and  observed,  that  though  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
comes  down  fro:n  above,  health  is  no  more  a  divine  gift  than  a 
well  disciplined  mind,  or  a  feeling  heart.  The  laws  of  life  and 
health  he  seemed  to  consider  as  certain  as  any  other  laws,  even 
those  of  mathematics.  It  is  quite  time  that  the  public  senti- 
ment on  this  point  should  be  corrected,  and  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing satisfied,  if  a  child  does  not  actually  fall  into  a  decline  or 
get  sick  at  school,  we  should  expect  his  health  to  be  as  much 
improved  there  as  his  mind  or  iiis  morals.  As  a  general 
rule,  perfect  health  is  as  much  within  the  reach  of  all  as  perfect 
knowledge.  Hoth  cost  labor ;  but  no  well  directed  lubor  in 
either  department  is  wholly  lost. 

Mr  M.  alluded  to  the  importance  of  reading  more  than  most 
people  do,  on  the  subject  of  education.  Compared  with  its  im- 
portance, nothing  was  more  overlooked.  Of  what  is  written  on 
the  subject  for  popular  use,  very  little  is  read.  Among  educa- 
ted men,  probably  not  one  page  in  ten  thousand  which  they 
read  is  on  the  subject  of  education. 


WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE  IN  INDIANA. 

School  houses  and  academies  must  be  every  where  provid- 
ed, wholesome  and  comfortable  in  their  construction,  and  fur- 
nished each  one  with  an  apparatus  such  as  will  cost  from  twenty 
to  fifty  dollars.  Competent  teachers  must  be  provided  at  a  sal- 
ary varying  according  to  circumstances,  from  four  hundred  to  a 
thousand  dollars ;  for  such  as  are  competent,  except  in  very  rare 
instances,  cannot  be  procured  for  less.  Books,  in  addition  to 
those  on  hand,  must  be  purchased,  which  will  cost  to  supply  the 
children  of  the  state — not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  A  nd, 
what  must  come  first  in  the  execution  of  this  great  reform,  and 
what  will  be,  I  fear,  the  most  difficult  to  accomplish,  the  peo- 
ple must  be  convinced  that  they  are  abundantly  able  to  furnish 
all  these  means,  and  that  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so. — Dr  fVifUe's 
Address. 
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EiOHTit  Annuil  Session  of  Amcricau  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  Eighth  Session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was 
held  at  Brinley  Hall,  in  Worcester.  It  was  opened  Thursday,  Aug.  34| 
1837,  at  half  past  9  o'clock,  A.  M. ;  Hon.  William  fi.  Calhoun,  of 
Springfield,  the  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  Chair ;  Thomas  Cush- 
ing,  Jr.,  Secretary. — Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Peabo<ly  of  Worcester. 

Afler  spending  an  hour  in  the  transaction  of  preliminary  business,  the 
Institute  listened  to  an  Introductory  Address  on  <  Education  '  by  the 
Rev.  Elipha  White,  of  John's  Island,  South  Carolina. 

At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  was  delivered  by  Rev.  John  L.  Russell, 
of  Hingham,  Mass.,  on  '  The  beneficial  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual  ten- 
dencies of  the  knowledge  and  study  of  Natural  History.' 

At  4,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  was  given  on  '  Elementary  Education,'  by  Mr 
Thomas  Palmer  of  Pittsford,  Vermont 

During  the  evening  a  discussion  was  held  on  the  <  Utility  of  School 
Libraries  and  School  Apparatus.  On  the  utility  of  District  Libraries, 
Mr  Palmer  of  Pittsford,  Vermont,  Mr  Greenleaf  of  Bradford,  Mass., 

Mr  Mack  of ,  Mr  Fuller  of  Providence,  Dr  Alcott  of  Boston, 

Mr  Pierce  of  Nantucket,  Mr  Alcott  of  Boston,  and  the  Hon.  Mr 
Mann  of  Boston,  maintained  the  affirmative  of  the  question,  and  Mr 
Pettes  of  Boston,  with  one  or  two  others,  the  negative.  On  the  subject 
of  Apparatus  little  was  said  this  evening. 

Friday  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  ;  a  list  of  whom  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

At  half  past  9,  a  Lecture  was  delivered  by  Pros.  Joshua  Bates  of 
Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  on  <  Moral  Education.' 

At  11,  a  Lecture  was  given  by  Rev.  Charles  Brooks  of  Hingham, 
Mass.,  on  *  Teachers'  Seminaries.'  The  lecture  also  embraced  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  tlie  features  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education. 

At  S  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  was  given  by  Mr  William  B.  Fowle  of 
Boston,  <  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Memory  in  Education.' 

At  half  past  4  o'clock,  a  Lecture  by  Rev.  John  Pierpont  of  Boston, 
on  *  The  relation  of  Teachers  to  the  Community.' 

At  half  past  5  o'clock,  a  Lecture  by  Prof.  Mulligan  of  New  York,  on 
<  The  Study  of  the  Classics.' 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  Mr  Brooks  of  Hingham  read  several  com- 
munications and  papers  on  education  from  M.  Victor  Cousin,  of  France. 
Another  discussion  then  followed  on  School  Libraries  and  Apparatus. 
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Their  utility  was  defended  by  Mr  Palmer  of  Vermont,  Mr  Taylor  of 
Albany,  Dr  Alcott  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Dr  Going  of  New  York  ;  and 
doubted  by  Mr  Emory  Washburn  of  Worcester,  Rev.  Mr  White  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Pres.  Bates  of  Vermont. 

Saturday  morning,  at  9  o^cIock,  a  Lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr  Mar- 
lotti  of  Cambridge,  on  <  The  Institutions  for  Education  in  Italy.* 

At  a  quarter  past  10,  a  Lecture  was  delivered  by  Rev  Theodore  E^- 
son  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  'The  Comparative  Advantages  of  Public  and 
Private  Schools. 

At  half  past  11  o'clock,  a  Lecture  by  Mr  J.  Orville  Taylor  of  Al- 
bany, on  *  The  Condition  of  Common  Schools  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Euro{>e.' 

At  half  past  2  o'clock,  a  Lecture  was  given  by  Rev.  Gardner  B.  Per- 
ry of  Bradford,  Mass.,  on  <  The  influence  which  Ministers  can  exert  in 
favor  of  Common  Schools.' 

At  4,  a  Lecture  on  <  The  Teaching  of  French,'  by  Mr  Charles  Picot 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  discussion  of  Saturday  evening  was  on  the  question,  <  Which  is 
the  most  valuable,  as  a  means  of  educating  the  young,  (in  the  progress 
of  their  daily  lessons,)  recitation  or  conversation.  Mr  Alcott  of  Bos- 
ton, Mr  Taylor  of  Albany,  and  Mr  Russell  of  Philadelphia,  were  id  fa- 
vor of  conversation,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  usual ;  Mr  Bum- 
side  of  Worcester,  and  Mr  Pettes  of  Boston,  were  in  favor  of  adhering 
to  the  old  plan  of  recitation. 

There  was  also  a  discussion,  this  evening,  on  memorializing  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Legislatures  on  the  subject  of  establishicg,  by  law. 
Teachers'  Seminaries. 

Monday  morning  Aug.  28,  at  half  past  9  o'clock,  a  Lecture  was  given 
by  David  Fosdick,  Jr.,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  on  '  School  Elocution  ;'  afte 
which  the  Institute  adjourned  till  evening  to  give  place  to  the  Worces- 
ter County  School  Convention. 

The  evening  was  chiefly  spent  in  the  transaction  of  business. 

Tuesday  morning,  at  half  past  9  o'clock,  a  Lecture  was  given  by 
Pres.  Jasper  Adams,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  consisting  of  an  *  Examina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  of  a  University,  College,  or  Academy,  as  such  Institutions  are 
constituted  in  the  United  States.' 

At  11  o'clock,  a  Lecture  by  Mr  R.  G.  Parker,  of  Boston,  on  *  The 
Teaching  of  Composition  in  Schools.' 

At  half  past  two  o'clock,  an  extemporaneous  Lecture  was  given  by 
Mr  William  Russell  of  Philadelphia,  on  <  Reading  and  Declamation.' 

At  4  o'clock,  the  Institute  adjourned.  The  next  annual  meeting  is  to 
be  held  at  the  City  of  Lowell. 
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On  the  whole,  the  session  was  one  of  very  great  interest.  It  was  ren- 
dered the  more  interesting  from  the  fact,  that  the  expenses  of  the  public 
Hall,  with  other  expenses  incident  to  such  an  occssion,  were  so  liberal- 
ly and  unexpectedly  met  by  the  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  Worcefr- 
ter.    The  discussions  were  valuable,  but  not  numerous.   The  number  of 
lectures  was  greater  than  usual,  and  their  character  was,  for  the  most 
part,  highly  practical.    They  are  to  be  jHiblished  as  soon  as  the  nature 
of  the  ciix^urostanres  will*  admit,  and  will  form  the  eighth  volume  of  a 
very  valuable  series.    In  our  next  number,  we  propose  to  give  an  ab- 
stract— a  synopsis,  rather,  for  it  will  be  but  little  more — of  some  of  the 
lectures,  by  way  of  supplement  to  this  brief  notice  of  the  proceedings. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, for  the  ensuing  year. 

Presidenty  William  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Mass 
Vice  PreiidentSy  James  G.  Carter,  Lancaster,  Mass. ;  John  Pierpont, 
Boston  ;  John  Kimball,  Needham,  Mass. ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston  ; 
EHpha  White,  John's  Island,  S.  C, ;  Samuel  Pettes,  Boston  ;  Eihan  A. 
Andrews,  Boston';  L^mao  Beecher,  Cinciunati,  Ohio ;  Andrew  S.  YateSy 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  9  John  Park,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Walter  Johnson, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Nehemiah  Cleveland,  Newbury,  Mass. ;  Ebenezer 
Bailey,  Boston ;  Solomon  P.  Miles,  Boston  ;  Jacob  Abbott,  Roxbuiy, 
Ma^s. ;  Benjamin  L.  Hale,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Dennison  Oknstead,  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  Samuel  P,  Newman,  Brunwsick,  Me, ;  John  Kingsbury, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  Gardner  B.  Perry,.  Bradford,  Mass.  ^  Charles  White, 
Oswego  ;  Horace  Mann,  Boston  ;  Joshtia  Bates,  Middlebury,  Vt,  9  The- 
odore fUlson,  LowelU 

Beeording  Secretary ^  Thomas  Cushing,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Corresponding  SecrtUnrieSy  George  B.  Emerson ;  Henry  R.  Cleve- 
iand:  Boston. 

Treansrer,  William  D.  Tacknor,  Boston. 

Curalors,  Henry  W.  Carter ;  Joseph  Hale  Abbot;  Josiafa  Fairbank  : 
Boston, 

Censortf  Charles  K.  DtUaway;  Williaor  A.   Afeott;    William   J. 
Ada  If  IS  :  Boston. 

Counselkrij  Jonathan   BJaochard, ;  William  H.  Brooks,  Sa- 

leni,  Mass. ;  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Bradford,  Maes. ;  Alfred  Greenleaf, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  R.  Hall,  Plymouth,  N.  H. ;  Peter  Mackin- 
tosh, Boston  ;  William  RusseJh,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Dyer  H.  Sanborn, 
Salem,  Mass.}  Theodore  D wight,  Jr.,  New  York  City;  Emory  Wash* 
bum  ;  William  Lincoln  :  Worcester,  Mass. }  Charles  Brooks,  Hing- 

ham.  Mass 
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WORCBSTBE   CoUIfTT   AsBOCIATIOV   TOR     THE     ImPROTEMENT   OT   COM- 
MON ^caooLs. 

On  MoDdaj  the  30th  of  August  last^  while  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  was  in  session  in  Worcester,  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from 
viarious  towns  in  Worcester  county,  friendly  to  the  icnprovement  of 
Common  Schools,  assembled  in  Brinley  Hall,  in  Worcester,  and  organ- 
ized a  meeting  by  the  appointment  of  Jamea  G.  Carter  Esq.,  of  Lancaa^ 
ler,  President,  and  Dr  Metcalf  of  Mendoa,  Secretary.  After  a  few 
remarks  by  the  President,  an  eloquent  and  highly  instructive  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  a  Committee  of  seven  persons  was  ap- 
pointed, who  subsequently  reported,  that  it  was  expedient  to  form  an  as- 
sociation, to  be  called  the  Worcester  County  Association  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Common  Schools.  They  also  reported  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions and  a  form  of  a  Constitution  for  the  government  of  such  an 
association,  to  consist  of  all  Superintending  Committees,  permanent 
teachers,  and  such  friends  of  education  as  might  choose  to  join  it ;  alt  of 
which,  with  some  modifications,  were  adopted.  J.  G.  Carter,  E^.,  is 
the  President  of  the  new  Society,  and  Hon.  A.  D.  Foster  of  Worcesten 
Secretary.  A  Committee  was  also  chosen  to  address  the  people  of 
Worcester  county,  on  the  subject  of  Popular  Education. 

Among  the  resolutions  reported  and  adopted  by  the  Convention,  was 
one  eipressive  of  the  high  importance  of  Common  Schools,  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  and  nation.  Another  was  in  favor  of  School  Ap|iara- 
tus  and  Libraries.  Another,  still,  was  on  the  importance  ot  elevating 
the  standard  of  common  school  education. 

The  latter  caused  a  long,  but  on  the  whole,  an  interesting  debate.  The 
resolution  as  at  first  drawn  up,  asserted  the  idea  that  common  schools 
might  and  should  be  so  improved  as  to  give  to  every  citizen  a  thorough 
English  education.  Some  thought  this  was  going  a  step  too  far.  The 
mere  sgitation  of  the  subject  was  highly  useful,  and  though  the  rasoiv- 
tion  was  finally  much  modified,  and  those  who  drafleiT  it,  were  partially 
defeated  in  their  attempts,  their  efforts  were  not  wholly  lost.  A  few 
more  such  *  victories '  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  reform,  and  they  are 
*  ruined.' 

We  hope  much  from  the  Worcester  County  Association  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Common  Schools,  and  believe  we  have  reason  to  do  so. 
Situated  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  embracing 
among  its  ofiicerB  and  members  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  devoted 
(Kends  of  common  schools  which  can  be  found  in  the  State,  we  are  coo- 
fident  its  influenea  cannot  fail  to  be  salutary  and  permanenL 
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EDUCATiaii  SociBTT  ov  Loifo  Island. 

There  hare  been  several  recent  movements  in  favor  of  popular  edu- 
cation on  Long  Island,  an  abstract  of  which  we  hasten  to  present  to 
our  readers. 

At  a  County  Education  meeting,  held  at  Sagharbor  on  the  fM  of 
March  fast,  several  interesting  and  important  resolutions  were  passed 
on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  among  which  were  several  relat- 
ing to  the  importance  of  visible  illustrations  in  teaching,  uniformity 
in  school  books,  District  Libraries,  district  or  town  associations  for  the 
improvement  of  Schools,  Lyceums,  and  meetings  of  Teachers  for  mu- 
tual improvement.  A  list  of  School  Books  was  also  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  a  meeting  of  the  Inspectors  and  Commissioners  of 
Common  Schools,  to  be  held  at  Fire  Place  in  April.  They  also  recom- 
mended a  County  Convention  to  be  held  at  some  other  place  and  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  County  Elilucation  Society. 

The  meeting  at  Fire  Place  was  held  April  18,  and  sundry  resolution't 
Expressive  of  the  low  state  of  Common  Schools,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  methods  and  subjects  of  instruction,  were  adopted.  This  meeting, 
however,  was  small,  and  little  was  accomplished. 

A  second  County  Convention  was  held  May  SO,  at  Riverhead,  which 
proved  to  be  an  occasion  of  much  interest.  This  meeting  approved  of 
the  list  of  School  Books  recommended  at  a  former  county  meeting,  and 
also  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  the  *  Suffolk  Education  Society,'  the 
appointment  of  its  officers,  and  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution.  We  re- 
joice in  the  spirit  of  its  movements  in  behalf  of  Common  Schools,  even 
if  we  should  not  approve,  at  all  times,  of  every  resolution  which  may 
be  adopted.  We  are  free  to  express,  in  the  present  instance,  our  disap- 
probation of  some  of  the  School  Books.  But  our  preferences  may 
possibly  be  ill  founded. 

We  learn  that  the  Secreury  of  the  Society,  Mr  O.  O.  Wickharo,  of 

Sagharbor,  has  opened  a  Depository  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  School 

Apparatus,  School  Books,  Works  on  Education,  Sec.   We  like  this  ;  and 

we  wish   such   depositories,  if  well   managed,   were  more  frequent, 

among  us. 

Thb  BostOv  School  Diknbr. 

At  the  close  of  a  late  examination  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Boston,  the 
usual  festivities  of  a  dinner,  &c.,  were  attended  to  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
where  the  Mayor  of  the  city  presided,  accompanied  by  many  friends  of 
education,  among  whom  was  our  Chief  Magistrate.  It  gives  us  much 
pleasure  to  see  the  first  men  of  our  country  taking  such  a  deep  interest 
in  the  subject  of  education,  and  thus  embracing  aud  fostering,  with  pa- 
rental, tenderness,  the  rising  generation  of  our  country.    But  is  it  not 
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possible  to  do  this  without  the  formalities  of  public  diDnere  and  the  pit- 
iful ceremony  of  toasting  7  Our  readers  will  know  what  we  mean  by 
these  remarks,  when  they  have  nead  the  following  quotation  from  one 
of  the  public  papers  of  the  city,  parts  of  wliich  most  deserving  of  Wh- 
tice,  we  have  put  in  Italics. 

*  The  dinner  was  excellent — and  pretty  strong  proof  was  adduced 
that  the  embarrassments  of  the  times  had  noi  tended  to  dimmish  the 
t^etites  of  our  public  fimetionaries.  Good  songs,  by  those  promoters 
of  mirth,  Messrs  Andrews  and  Finn^  were  sung — and  many  pithy-  toasts 
were  drank.' 

The  following  paragraph  we  like  much  better  ;  but  we  should  like  it 
better  still,  if  the  Governor's  eloquence  had  been  excited  by  something 
else  besides  this  wretched  ceremony  of  '  toasting.' 

*  Some  very  sensible  and  appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  the  Mayor^ 
who  presided  at  the  table ;  and  our  worthy  Governor  being  called  out  by 
a  toast,  levelled  directly  at  him^  was  truly  eloquent  in  the  cause  ofcdu^ 
taHon—B,  cause  in  which  he  has  shown  that  he  feels  deeply  interested — 
and  which  in  every  situation  of  his  life,  he  has  been  anxious  to  promote^* 

A  question  having  arisen  in  regard  to  the  material  in  which  the  above- 
mentioned  toasts  were  drank,  the  same  editor — the  Editor  of  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Journal — with  a  boldness  that  deserves  the  imitation  of  every 
virtuous  controNer  of  a  public  press  in  this  country,  makes  the  following 
reply. 

*  We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  the  tables  appeared  to  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  wines  of  various  kinds — which  were  quaffed 
by  a  large  number  of  the  n>any  persons  preseiH,  in  no  stinted  quanti- 
ties. We  did  hope,  that  on  this  occasion,  at  this  time,  when  the  cause 
of  Temperance  was  so  rapidly  advancing  in  New  Cngland,  that  intoxi- 
cating liquors  would  have  been  excluded  from  the  hall — and  that  the 
fathers  of  the  city,  the  guardians  of  the  public  mora(s,  the  censors  of 
every  degree  of  vice  and  crime,  would  have  placed  liefore  the  youths, 
wearing  the  Franklin  Medals,  thus  commencing,  under  the  most  happy 
auspices,  the  race  for  distinction  and  usefulness,  an  example  not  only  of 
sobriety  but  of  abstinence  from  all  which  can  intoxicate,  that  would  in 
all  probability  have  made  a  beneficial  ami  lasting  effect  on  their  minds. 
Public  opinion  in  relation  to  this  matter  is  slowly  bat  eertainiy  advanc- 
ing— and  we  hope  and  l)elieve  that  this  is  the  last  occasion  of  the  kind, 
when  the  elite  of  our  free  schools,  will  be  tendered  champa^pie  in  pub- 
lic by  the  city  government.' 

Schools  in  Pouorkbepsib. 
This  beautiful  village  has  been  said  to  be  without  a  rival  in  respect  to 
attention  to  education.     For  to  say  nothing  of  its  district  schools,  which 
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we  believe  are  second  to  none  in  that  region,  there  are  three  higher 
seminaries  in  the  place,  which  together  cost  not  far  from  $100,000; 
which  have  all  been  established  within  about  two  years.  These  are  the 
Collegiate  Institute ;  the  Duchess  County  Academy  ;  and  the  Pough- 
keepsie  Female  Academy,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Booth. 

The  building  for  the  Collegiate  Institute  stands  on  a  most  l)eautiful 
eminence,  called  College  Hill.  Its  dimensions  are  197  by  77  feet ;  and 
it  is  a  perfect  model  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens.  It  will  accommodate 
100  pupils,  together  with  the  family  of  the  Principal  and  his  assistants. 
— The  building  of  the  Duchess  County  Academy  is  three  stories  high, 
And  quite  commodious.  That  of  the  Female  seminary  is  of  brick,  and 
spacious. — All  these  institutions  are  repre:9ented  by  travellers  to  be 
flourishing.  In  regard  to  the  Collegiate  Institute,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Traveller,  who  appears  to  be  intelligent,  says,  as  follows: — 

*The  school  is  conducted  on  purely  philosophical  principles ;  refer- 
ence being  had  to  the  nature  of  the  juvenile  mind,  and  constant  efforts 
employed  to  develope  its  powers  in  their  natural  order,  and  to  preserve 
them  in  their  relative  strength. — The  domestic  arrangements  and  modes 
of  instruction  are  adapted  to  youth  of  every  age,  and  they  are  in- 
structed in  such  branches  as  may  either  qualify  them  for  commercial 
life,  or  .prepare  them  for  a  collegiate  course,  and  the  attainment  of  a 
liberal  education,  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents  or  guardians* 
Those  who  are  intended  for  commercial  life  are  taught  Orthography, 
Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Mathematics,  .History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Civil 
Polity,  {the  French  and  Spanish  languages ;  and  those  intended  for  a 
collegiate  course,  apply  themselves  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
in  addition. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  supervisory  and  parental.  Whilst 
the  strictest  order  is  required,  such  discipline  only  is  enjoined  as  most 
effectually  tends  to  call  interaction  the  moral  sense  of  the  scholar.  Se- 
lect portions  of  the  Scriptures  are  read  daily,  their  fundamental  truths 
inculcated,  and  such  familiar  lectures  are  occasionally  delivered,  as  best 
serve  to  illustrate  their  moral  and  religious  design  and  tendency,  with- 
out having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  peculiarities  of  any  Christian  de- 
nomination. Sabbath  mornings  and  evenings  are  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  ;  and  scholars  attend  church  at  such  places  as  their  parents 
or  guardians  direct. 

The  rewaida  and  punishnnents  are  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture, addressed  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart  Rewards  for  good 
deportment  and  diligence  in  study,  and  the  confidence  and  goo^i  will  of 
instructors;  approbation  and  love  of  friends  and  relations;  self-govem- 
ment ;  rapid  inrprovement  in  learning ;  advancement  to  a  higher  di 
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and  AD  approving  conscience.  Punishment  for  negligence,  and  irrego* 
larity  of  conduct  is,  chiefly,  disapprobation  of  instructers  ;  private  and 
public  censure  ;  studying  during  the  hours  of  divenrion ;  removal  to  a 
lower  class  ;  confinement ;  and  finally,  if  incorrigible,  dismission  front 
the  school. 

Buying  or  selling,  or  bartering,  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  are  strictly 
prohibited.  The  principal  and  bis  family  constantly  and  familiarly  as- 
sociate with  the  youth  committed  to  their  care.  The  annual  ez|>en8e  of 
a  scholar  is  $230.  The  sum  includes  all  charges  for  instruction,  board, 
books,  stationary,  bed  and 'bedding,  washing,  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  &c. 

DaATH    OF   C^TH^aiNE   FiSEE. 

It  seldom  falls  to  our  lot  to  record  the  death  of  an  individual  whose 
lalwrs  have  been  so  distinguished  in  the  department  of  education  aa 
those  of  the  subject  of  this  notice.  There  are  in  this  country  very  few 
who  devote  thefnselves,  for  life,  to  the  profession  which  she  selected  ; 
and  of  the  small  number  who  do  this,  few  attain  to  a  very  enviable  dis- 
tinction. The  following  facts  and  reflections  are  derived  iroro  a  funeral 
sermon,  by  Mr  Barstow  of  Keene. 

Catharine  Fiske  was  born  in  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  July  50, 
1784.  As  her  father  died  soon  after  she  was  bom,  .ler  education  depend- 
ed chiefly  on  her  mother.  What  her  other  privileges  were,  in  respect 
to  education,  are  not  known,  except  that  she  attended  the  public  schools, 
more  or  less,  at  Worcester.  At  the  age  of  twelve  she  removed  with  her 
friends  to  the  state  of  Vermont. 

She  began  her  career  as  a  teacher  at  the  eariy,  inmiatore  age  of  fif- 
teen years  ;  and  taught  in  various  places,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, especially  at  Athol,  Phillipshurg,  and  Keene.  At  the  latter  place, 
she  Itecame,  at  length  a  permanent  teacher  ;  but  not  till  she  had  become 
very  ittuch  distinguished  for  her  pkill  and  good  managenoent,  in  the 
common  schools  of  more  retire«l  country  places. 

She  commenced  her  labors  in  Keene,  in  April,  ISll  >  and  in  May, 
1814,  her  school  b«jcame  the  Keene  *  Female  Seminary,'  which,  under 
this  name  and  under  her  care,  *  held  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,'  till 
her  death  ;  a  period  of  twentythree  years.  During  the  thirtyeight  years 
in  which  she  was  employed  as  a  teacher,  it  is  estimated  she  had  under 
her  care  more  than  3,500  pupils ;  all  of  whom,  as  we  are  assured,  can 
testify  to  her  simplicity  and  success.  Her  cact  in  managing  her  pupiU, 
and  rousing  the  dormant  energies  of  some  of  their  minds,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  her  biographer : 

<  There  was  nothing  that  they  (her  pupil:*,)  would  not  try  to  do ;  they 
attempted  nothing  but  what  they  successfully  accomplished  ;  being  led 
on  at  every  step  by  a  kindness  and  plainness  that  gave  novelty  and  in- 
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terest  to  each  subject.  She  seemed  to  act  under  the  impression,  that 
tohatever  was  worth  doing  at  ally  wa$  worth  doing  weU. 

*  How  it  was  that  she  made  provision  for  such  a  numerous  household, 
and  superintended  all  its  culinary  and  economical  concerns,  while  she 
was  giving  directions  how  to  manage  her  farm,  at  the  same  time  teach- 
ing the  chemistry  of  making  bread,  demonstrating  the  astronomical  and 
mathematical  calculations  of  Newton  and  La  Place,  pointing  out  from 
the  wild  flower  of  the  valley  of  the  Ashuelot,  the  great  principles  to  which 
LinneuH  devoted  himself,  enforcing  with  appropriate  remarks  the  syllo- 
gisms of  Hedge,  and  the  mental  and  moral  sentiments  of  Watts  on  the 
Mind,  together  with  remarks  appropriate  to  the  smallest  girl  to  initiate 
her  into  the  mysteries  of  her  mother  tongue,  I  need  not  stop  to  tell,  noi 
attempt  to  describe  I  All  do  know,  that  it  was  accomplished  with  a 
simplicity,  and  want  of  display,  m  though  it  required  no  effort,  and  as 
if  there  was  nothing  to  exhaust  the  mind,  or  to  disturb  its  equilibrium  ; 
thus  showing  tiie  **  perfection  of  art,"  by  concealing  its  machinery,  and 
ei'hibitrng  only  its  happy  results  I ' 

It  seems,  from  the  foregoing,  that  her  school  was  a  boarding  estab- 
lishment ;  that  she  had  the  oversight  of  the  culinary  concerns  and  ar- 
rangements ;  and  that  she  taught  her  pupils  the  same  useful  employ- 
ments of  the  household  m  which  she  herself  took  not  only  a  deep  but  a 
scientific  interest.  The  following  paragraphs,  from  the  sermon  of  Mr 
Biirstovv,  reveal  several  interesting  traits  in  Miss  Fiske's  character  ;  oue 
of  the  most  striking  of  which  is  her  filial  affection.  Speaking  of  her 
disposition,  by  will,  of  what  he  calls  a  handsome  property,  acquired 
by  her  labors,  be  says,  <  Her  first  wish  is,  (and  it  reminds  us  of  the 
conduct  of  Him,  who,  amid  the  agonies  of  the  cross,  commended  hb 
mother  to  the  beloved  John,)  that  her  mother  may  have  every  possible 
comfort  during  the  few  remaining  days  of  weakness  and  sorrow  that  she 
may  continue  on  earth ;  next,  that  those  who  have  contributed  to  her  re- 
lief amidst  her  sufferings  may  be  rewarded  ;  that  those  who  have  been 
metnbers  of  her  family,  whether  as  associates  in  instruction,  pupils  io 
the  seminary,  or  domestics  in  her  service,  should  experience  her  bene- 
factions, if  they  should  ever  need  assistance  ;  and  that  then^  aAer  a  term 
of  years,  the  residue  of  her  property  should  go  to  aid  the  first  charita- 
ble establishment  for  the  insane  that  may  be  made  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  B.  also  calls  her  *  a  woman  of  great  originality,  of  uncommon 
powers,  of  great  influence,  of  true  humility,  of  comprehensive  plans, 
and  of  real  philosophical  greatness.' 

He  says  that  her  history  belong  to  her  country ;  and  observes  thai 
circumstances  of  birth,  orphanage,  or  physical  weakness), militate  noth- 
ing against  the  usefulness  and  renown,  which  talents  and  virtue  may 
■ecure  to  their  poaaessor. 
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A  society  was  formed  at  Straabarg,  France,  acTeral  years  since,  for  Che 
Buppresdion  of  mendicity .  The  first  means  adopted  was  to  afford  aid  to  the 
poor  at  home  ;  and  the  second,  the  establishment  of  an  asylum,  where 
all  who  were  able  were  called  upon  to  labor.  But  the  society  belieTe» 
with  those  who  investigated  the  same  subject  in  the  canton  of  Neufcha- 
tel,  that  thorough  elementary  education  for  the  children  of  the  poor  is  the 
only  radicHl  cure  for  the  evil.  That  their  efforts  have  been  successful  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  demands  for  charitable  aid  are  constantly 
diminishing.  They  have  thirty  two  establi!*hments  for  instruction  ;  seven 
schools  for  boys  of  different  grades,  five  for  girls,  six  for  needle  work  ; 
ten  infant  schools,  two  Hchools  for  monitresses,  and  two  evening  schools 
for  apprentices  and  young  workmen.  In  the  infant  schools  there  are 
1,305  pupils  ;  in  the  others,  1,008,  of  whom  636  are  boys,  and  S83  girls. 

AORICITLTURE    IN   SCHOOLS. 

In  one  of  the  departments  of  France,  a  professorship  of  Agriculture 
was  founded  in  the  seminary  fbr  teachers,  and  a  considerable  sum  ap« 
propriated  for  the  purchase  of  a  manual  of  agriculture  to  be  presented 
to  the  Common  Schools. 

Cultivation  of  Music  in  Pabis. 

A  simple  method  of  instruction  in  Music  has  been  devised  by  Mr 
Wilheni  in  Puris,  and  for  a  long  time  past  zealously  applied  by  him  to 
the  instruction  of  children  and  youth  among  the  poor.    On  a  publie  oc- 
casion, when  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  young  workmen  who  bad 
attended  the  gratuitous  schools  for  drawing  in  Paris,  more  than  800  of 
these  young  men  sung  in  chorus  in  a  manner  which  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  the  assembly.    This  mode  has  also  been  introduced  into  the 
aehools  for  mutual  instruction  in  that  city,  and  an  institution  established 
for  the  cultivation  of  music  among  children,  entitled  the  Orpheon.  The 
last  festival  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of  persons  distinguished  for  taste, 
literature  and  rank,  and  every  method  was  employed  to  secure  the  limit- 
ed number  of  tickets.    They  were  deeply  interested  for  an  honr  and  a 
half  by  the  singing  of  400  children  of  the  poor,  and  cotild  not  refrain 
iVom  expressing  their  delight  by  loud  applauses,  and  urgent  calls  for  re- 
petition.    It  was  felt  to  be  far  more  gratifying  than  the  splendid  iirasie 
of  the  Opera,  and  of  its  superior  moral  effect  there  cJBn  be  no  doubi. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  taste  for  refined  music,  for  the  mere  com- 
bination of  beautiful  sound,  will  not  lead  any  of  the  advocates  for  pop- 
ular musical  instruction  in  our  country  to  forget  the  great  moral  end 
which  they  should  keep  in  view.    Let  mutie  ever  be  kepi  iubordliisne^ 
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M  the  handmaid  of  thought^  designed  to  introduce,  and  adorn,  and  im 
press  it,  but  not  to  take  iti place.  When  employed  as  an  end—a  priroary 
object  of  attention — it  becomes  a  mere  sensual  enjoyment ;  and  although 
one  of  the  most  innocent,  the  example  of  Italy,  and  the  effect  which 
the  opera  songs  introduced  among  some  of  the  musical  societies  of 
Switzerland  show  that  the  soul  may  become  intoxicated  and  drowned  in 
this,  as  in  other  pleasures  of  the  senses. 

State  of  Instbuctiok  in  Francb. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1836,  it  was  stated  by  the  Society  for  £!€• 
mentary  Instruction  in  Paris,  that  among  fortyseven  States,  in  which 
the  condition  of  public  education  had  been  ascertained,  France  held  only 
the  twentyeighth  rank.  There  are  14,000,000  of  adults  who  cannot  read ; 
800,000  boys,  and  1,600,000  girls  who  receire  no  Instruction,  and  3,700,- 
000  children  under  six  years  of  age,  for  whom  no  asylums  are  provided. 
There  are  10,000  villages  (communes)  or  associations  of  Tillages,  in  need 
of  schools,  which  are  still  destitute  of  them.  Only  one  in  fifteen  of  the 
inhabitants  of  France  enjoys  the  means  of  instruction.  The  instruction 
>n  most  existing  schools  does  not  reach  the  point  usually  called  elemen- 
tary, and  schools  of  a  higher  degree  are  very  few  in  number.  There 
are  few  model  schools,  teachers'  associations,  or  other  means  of  im- 
provement There  is  at  present  a  serious  reaction  by  those  who  oppose 
the  diffusion  of  light  among  the  people  on  political  and  religious 
grounds,  (against  the  improvements  which  have  been  made.)  Still 
much  is  constantly  done  to  improve  existing  schools,  and  to  establish 
new  ones,  and  individual  and  enlightened  benevolence  is  unceasing  and 
active  in  the  cause. 

Fkmale  Iaspectors  of  Schools. 

^  The  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France  directs  the  appointment 
of  female  inspectors  for  the  schools  of  girls,  in  the  same  manner  as 
male  Inspectors  for  the  schools  of  boys.  The  obvious  reasons  are  as- 
signed for  a  course  which  it  is  singular  should  never  have  been  adopted 
among  us.  1.  The  mothers  ought  to  be  represented  as  well  as  the  fath- 
ers in  the  establishments  designed  for  the  education  of  their  daughters. 
3.  There  are  portions  of  the  course  of  instruction,  which  they  only  un- 
derstand. 3.  There  are  subjects  in  reference  to  the  regulation  and  disci- 
pline of  the  School,  in  which  they  alone  are  competent  to  judge,  and 
where  the  ignorance  or  thoughtlesness  of  male  instructors  and  guar- 
dians, often  produces,  or  permits  serious  evils.  4.  In  short,  it  is  a  part 
of  their  naturtU  vocation  to  watch  over  their  daughters  in  all  situations, 
and  they  are  far  more  capable,  and  disposed  to  examine  minutely  into 
those  details,  on  which  the  formation  and  delicacy  of  the  female  char- 
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•etar  80  much  depends.  These  ladies  are  required  to  be  ehoeeil  among 
those  who  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  and  zeal ;  and,  in  Pkris,  they 
lure  authorized  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  when 
the  state  of  their  own  schools  is  in  question. 

MissiONAaiES  OF  Education. 

2h  the  Conductor  of  the  Armaii  of  Education, — 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  articles  you  addressed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Lyceum,  on  the  subject  of*  Missionaries  of  Education,'  and  was  grat- 
ified to  !f>ee  the  views  which  the  now  *  Foreign  Editor*  has  so  often  expres- 
■ed  and  urged,  so  ably  maintained.  1  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  the 
only  mode  of  bringing  the  cause  of  education  home  to  the  hearts  of  all,  and 
I  would  appeal  to  the  illustration  he  presented  of  the  success  of  the  so- 
cieties who  employ  missionaries  (or  as  they  are  usually  termed  agents,) 
to  explain  and  impress  the  importance  of  their  objects,  and  the  compar- 
mfire  feebleness  of  those  who  sit  still  and  wait  for  the  world  to  call  for 
light,  and  to  purchase  and  read  their  appeals  and  statements.  Let  a  so- 
ciety for  education  be  formed  with  but  half  the  zeal  and  effort  of  the 
American  Temperance  Society,  and  we  may  safely  calculate  on  a  far 
greater  number  of  reformed  teachers  than  of  drunkards,  and  of  rebuilt 
or  improved  school  houses  than  of  abandonded  distilleries.  Similar  cal- 
culations of  'profit  and  loss '  —  moral,  physical,  social  and  pecuniary — 
can  be  made  and  enforced,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  far  less. 
^Who  will  go  ? 

But  it  seems  to  me  you  have  placed  one  obstacle  in  the  way,  unneces- 
sarily. You  say,  *  If  o  man  ought  ever  to  be  appointed  to  the  office  of 
missionary  or  teacher  of  any  kind,  who  is  not  in  the  best  of  health.'  I 
am  aware  that  you  sometimes  use  the  oriental  style,  and  announce  an 
absolute  principle,  as  if  it  had  no  exceptions  and  no  ▼ariattons,  and 
leave  it  to  your  readers  or  to  time  to  make  tlie  exceptions ;  and  I  pre- 
sume this  may  be  the  case  here.  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
such  feeble  men  as  Doddridge,  Martyn,  and  many  other  worthies  of  the 
the  Church  should  have  been  forbidden  to  act  as  public  teachers,  and 
the  world  thus  have  been  deprived  of  a  river  of  blessings,  which  will 
probably  follow  their  works  to  the  end  of  the  world !  Would  you  have 
shut  out  Brainard  from  his  field  of  labor,  and  Judson  and  Newell  from 
theirs,  for  this  reason  ?  Would  you  have  excluded  the  late  Dr  Porter 
of  Andover,  and  many  other  excellent  *  departed,'  from  their  office  ? 
Would  you  have  forbidden  Emerson  to  open  a  school,  from  which  New 
England  is  every  day  reaping  rich  fruits,  on  account  of  feeble  health  ? 
I  will  not  name  the  living — but  let  me  beg  you  to  look  round  among  the 
best  teachers  and  mUsionariei  of  all  lands  you  knoxo^  the  men  who  are 
doing  most  to  promote  the  cause  of  humanity  and  education  and  religion 
and  morals^tbose  who  are  most  efficient  in  laboring  for  the  cause  to 
which  you  are  devoted,  and  tell  us,  if  you  really  mean  that  all  amonff 
these  who  were  not  in  the  best  of  health  *  ought  not  to  have  eommencea 
their  labors  ;  whether  you  see  reason  to  regret  it ;  and  whether,  as  a  con- 
sequence, you  mean  that  they  ought  to  abandon  the  field  ?  Will  you  at 
least  grant  absolution  to  all  such  if  they  abandon  at  once  their  painful, 
wearing,  almost  gainless  occupation  for  some  one  less  laborious  and 
more  profitable  and  agreeable  ?  Indeed  1  understand  that  even  you, 
sir,  are  *  not  in  the  best  of  health ' — that  your  countenance,  too,  has 
some  traces  of  the  *  mark'  you  speak  of;  but  you  surely  do  not  mean 
to  have  us  understand  that  you  regret  your  decision,  or  think  it  right  to 
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giTe  up  your  efibrts  for  the  Ttrious  good  objects  you  ba^e  attempted  to 
austaiD  with  so  niucb  zeal. 

There,  is,  however,  a  question  of  a  more  general  nature,  on  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion.  If  all  who  are  '  not  in  the  best  of 
health  *  give  up  such  occupations,  and  resort  to  those  in  which  they  can 
enjoy  more  health  and  ease  and  opportunity  of  setting  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  will  there  be  no  physical  and  moral  difficulties  in  supplv- 
ing  their  place  ?  A  physician  who  claimed  that  he  had  examined  the 
physiology  of  the  human  frame  and  its  tendencies  more  than  most  men 
livmg,  told  me,  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  retired  village  in  New 
England,  in  a  healthy  situation,  he  estimated  that  there  was  not  one  in 
100  who  could  be  considered  m  heaUh,  Was  this  estimate  probably 
correct?  If  so, can  we  expect  any  greater  proportion  in  the  whole  of 
our  country  ?  and  whence  are  we  to  obtain  the  multitude  who  are  need- 
ed to  supply  the  pressing  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  our  country, 
who  shall  be  *in  the  best  of  health  ?' 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  find  them  ;  are  those  who  have  the  best 
of  bodily  health  always  disposed  or  prepared  to  be  the  most  useful  ? 
Will  not  the  greater  number  of  this  minority  (for  I  presume  in  this  conn 
rouoity  it  is  a  minority  at  least)  be  rather  disposed  to  enjoy  and  improve 
their  health,  and  taste  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  enjoy  tbe 
sweets  of  entire  independence  rather  than  expose  that  health  to  the 
chances  of  which  von  speak — and  undergo  the  privations  and  submit  to 
the  restraints  on  their  movements  and  habits  and  feelings  which  the  lif« 
of  a  missionary  or  teacher  of  any  kind  necessarily  involves  ?  And  if 
they  consent,  can  you  count  upon  them  as  ready  to  do  it  with  that  pa- 
tience and  humility  and  forbearance  with  the  infirmities  of  others  which 
is  needed  ?  Besides,  we  all  agree,  whatever  our  religious  opinions  are, 
that  some  how  or  other  the  moral  nature  of  most  mature  men  is  '  out 
of  joint ; '  and  that  there  is  often  a  chastening,  purifying,  elevating  influ- 
ence upon  the  soul,  exerted  by  iKxiily  infirmity  is  too  fully  prov^  both 
by  experience  and  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  to  admit  of  doubt.  Does 
not  God  often  prepare  men  for  special  usefulness  in  this  very  way,  and 
in  excluding  such  ft'om  all  share  in  useful  effort  ?  Are  yon  sure  that 
you  will  not  shut  the  door  against  one  who  has  been  chosen  and  quali- 
fied by  Divine  wisdom  ? 

There  is  another  point  on  which  you  must  allow  me  to  ask  an  ex- 
planation of  expressions  which,  according  to  the  current  language  of  the 
world  generally,  have  a  meaning  that  I  presume  you  did  not  intend  to 
convey.  You  say,  <  Disease  is  the  effect  of  iiUy  &c.,  and  it  seldom  or 
ever  bappeos  that  the  individual  himself  is  not  guilty  of  a  large  share  of 
it.'  *  Cain  is  not  the  only  trangresaor  on  whom  God  has  fixed  a  mark 
or  brand,*  Now  the  catechism  of  those  who  speak  most  familiarly  of 
'  ttn,'  amonff  us,  says,  *  Sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  law  of  God, ;  i.  e. 
the  written  law — and  connecting  this  with  the  <  brand '  of  Cain,  leaves 
the  impression  according  to  the  common  modes  of  speaking,  that  yoa 
really  suppose  fnott  maaUds  have  brought  their  infirmities  utM>n  them 
by  some  positive  course  of  eriminoHty.  I  can  scarcely  believe  this  to 
fie  your  meaning ;  but  at  all  events,!  wish  for  the  sake  of  many  rea- 
ders you  would  explain  yourself  more  fully  ;  and  hope  that  it  may  give 
you  occasion  to  show  us  more  clearly  what  are  the  *8ins '  which  produce 
the  disease  that  it  desolating  the  ranks  of  our  useful  men.  Tu  our 
country  a  reroedv  wouM  be  more  precious  than  a  aovereign  antidote  to 
the  cholera  itself.  T* 
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JuveniU  Muiic. 


THE    BOY    AND    HIS    SHADOW. 

Famished  for  the  Aanals  of  Edocatioa,  by  Lowill  Masov,  Professor  in  iVt 

Boston  Academy  of  Mnsic. 


1.    A  lovely  boy  enchanted  stood  Where  glassy  waves  were  stealing;  lie 


^^^s 


saw  an     image      in  the  flood  Some  matchless  youth  revealing —  He 


^^^^^^^^m 


saw   an     image 


matchless  yoath  re  •  vealing. 


1^^ 


^gzE^^^fei^g^gS 


And  when  he  shook  his  cnrls  aside 
And  gently  stooped  to  greet  him ; 

That  form  beneath  the  crystal  tide, 
Seemed  rising  still  to  meet  him. 


While  thns  in  fond  delight  he  stood, 
His  youthful  breast  was  bnming ; 

For  that  bright  form  beneath  the  flood 
HiiB  inmost  soul  is  yearning.  ' 


Once  more  he  bends,  and  fain  would  clasp 
That  form  so  bright  before  him, 

The  lovely  phantom  mocks  his  grasp, 
A  watery  grave  rolls  o'er  him. 

NoTB.    Be  carefhl  how  yon  play  near  the  water. 
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ANNALS    OF    EDUCATION 


AND     INSTRUCTION. 


NOVEMBER,  1837. 


SKETCHES  OP  LECTURES  ON  EDUCATION^ 

toELITEREO   BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITlTTE  Or  INSTRlTCTlO!^* 

We  promised  in  our  last,  to  present  the  reader  with  an  out* 
line  of  some  of  the  Lectures  recently  delivered  before  tin 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Worcester.  The  fulfil* 
ment  of  this  task  we  have  attempted  in  the  following  pages* 
What  we  have  done,  however,  is  hardly  entitled  to  the  name  of 
:an  outline.  The  truth  is,  we  have  merely  sketched  a  few  of  the 
principal  thoughts  of  the  various  lecturers,  in  our  own  language^ 
and  as  we  understood  thttn.  Sometimes  we  heard  but  part  of 
a  lecture  ;  in  such  cases,  the  sketch  will  of  course  be  imperfect ; 
and  they  are  far  from  being  perfect  in  any  instance.  We  were 
obliged  to  catch  the  thoughts  and  record  tfaem  hastily,  without 
even  the  benefit  of  short  hand.  While,  however,  we  cannot 
hope  to  do  full  justice  to  any  individual,  we  trust  no  one  will 
find  cause  to  complain  of  injustice.  We  present  the  *  Sketches,' 
partly  because  they  are  really  interesting,  and  their  doctrines  de- 
serve to  be  attentively  considered ;  partly  because  we  have 
been  urged  by  some  of  the  friends  of  education  to  do  so ;  and 
partly,  by  the  exhibition  of  a  synopsis  of  the  Lectures  to  be- 
speak puUic  attention  to  the  volume  which  we  understand 
is  soon  to  be  published.  Of  the  Lectures  of  Prof.  Mulligan, 
Pres.  Adams,  Mr  Parker,  Mr  Russell,  Mr  Picot,  and  Mr  Mari- 
otti,  we  have  not,  as  it  will  be  seen,  attempted  a  sketch,  and 
with  some  of  the  others,  we  have  done  very  little. 
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The  first  of  the  sketches  is  that  of  the  Introductory  Ad- 
dress. 

EDUCATION. 
By  ReT.  Elipha  White,  John's  Island,  S.  C. 

At  no  period  of  the  world's  history  has  there  been  such  a  de- 
mand for  individual  opinion.  There  is,  every  where,  a  breaking 
up  of  old  opinions  as  well  as  of  old  establishments — the  begin- 
ning of  a  crcat  moral  revolution.  How  shall  we  stop  it?  Not 
by  physical  power.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  that.  It  can- 
not be  stopped.  Nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to  attempt  to  guide 
or  direct  it.  How  shall  we  guide  it?  The  answer  is,  by  edu- 
cation. Not  however,  by  education  such  it  has  been,  but  by 
education  as  it  should  be. 

Men  have  hitherto  been  educated  according  to  their  circum- 
stances— to  accomplish  some  particular  purpose.  The  educa- 
tion of  one  nation  was  to  render  its  citizens  warriors ;  of  anoth- 
er, to  render  them,  as  it  were,  merchants  ;  of  another,  to  render 
them  sailors.  And  however  excellent  may  have  been  this  edu- 
cation to  accomplish  its  ends,  it  failed  after  all,  in  making  any 
thing  more  than  mere  fragments  of  men.  The  concentrated 
energies  of  no  individual  or  nation  of  individuals  have,  as  yet, 
ever  been  brought  out.  The  physical  energies  have,  in  general, 
been  developed,  and  they  alone ;  and  the  world,  and  our  own 
country  among  the  rest,  is  beginning  to  feel  the  consequences. 

There  are  also  numerous  instances,  and  in  some  circumstances 
they  are  becoming  frequent,  of  mere  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers  ;  but  the  results  are  scarcely  less  deplorable  tliao 
a  disproportionate  development  of  the  physical  powers. 

Moral  education  is  more  neglected  than  either  of  the  former ; 
and,  where  attended  to,  is  often  so  managed  as  to  fail  of  accom- 
plishing all  the  purposes  intended. 

Education,  to  accomplish  its  ends,  should  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  unvarying  character  of  man ;  and  should  be  based 
on  the  laws  of  nature,  written  revelation  and  providence.  Our 
whole  being — body,  mind  and  spirit — must  be  developed  in  har- 
monious proportion,  and  in  perfect  symmetry. 

There  is  a  most  surprising  neglect,  every  where  apparent,  of 
the  education  of  the  physical  functions  ;  as  if  all  here  was  to  be 
left  to  chance.  Whereas  the  laws  of  the  planetary  world — the 
laWs  of  the  material  universe  itself — are  not  more  fixed  in  their 
operations,  or  more  certain  in  their  results  than  those  which 
should  direct  us  in  physical  education  and  physical  manage- 
ment. 

All,  however,  is  to  be  done,  with  a  final  reference  to  the  spv- 
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itual  affections.  Education,  on  the  principles  of  nature,  reve- 
ktioa  and  providence  will  be  carried  out  into  eteriiity.  The 
results  are,  indeed,  most  happy  here.  We  may  be  not  only 
happy  but  useful,  even  in  infancy.  Rightly  educated,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  term,  we  should  be  loyal  to  parents,  loyal  to 
good  institutions  and  good  government,  and  loyal  to  Heaven. 

NATURAL    BISTORT   IN    SCHOOLS. 
By  ReT.  John  L.  Russell,  of  Hingham. 

Pupils  are  encouraged,  much  more  than  formerly,  to  think; 
and  are  rendered  more  and  more  the  companions  of  their  teach- 
ers. Still,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  An  inhabitant  of 
some  other  planet  might  find  much  in  the  tendencies  of  our  sys- 
tems of  education  which  he  would  deem  objectionable. 

One  great  error,  both  of  former  and  present  times,  is  the 
custom  of  pouring  into  the  mind,  without  reference  to  utility; 
— of  accumulating  without  use.  But  there  is  also  a  very  great 
neglect  of  some  departments  of  knowledge  ;  and  in  none  is  this 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  department  of  Natural  History. 

Children,  most  obviously,  have  a  taste  for  the  studies  of  na- 
ture. And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  The  world  is  a  mighty 
mass  of  lessons  and  apparatus  for  the  young.  Can  it  be,  then, 
that  Ihey  have  no  taste  for  natural  science  ?  Or  that  such  a 
taste  is  only  occasional. 

Whence  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  students  or  admirers  of 
Nature  ?  Is  it  not  that  parents  and  others  arc  not  awake  to  the 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  benefits  of  studying  her  laws  ? 

Natural  History  is,  however,  greatly  neglected  by  the  schools^ 
as  well  as  by  the  family.  The  public  or  conmion  schools  ex- 
clude it  almost  entirely.  Nor  does  it  fare  much  better  in  many 
private  and  high  schools.  It  is  regarded,  too  often,  as  a 
mere  accomplishment.  Besides,  the  modes  of  teaching  it  are 
very  superficial.  In  botany,  for  example,  what  practical  use  is 
ever  made  of  this  science?  How  often  do  our  studies  in  this 
department  end  with  the  book  and  the  school  room  ? 

The  text  books  in  the  department  of  Natural  History  are 
often  greatly  defective.  Besides,  they  are  too  foreign  in  their 
character.  They  ate  not  so  truly  American  as  they  should  be. 
We  want  an  American  *  Library  of  Useful  and  Entertaining 
Knowledge,'  an  American  ^  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,'  &c. 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 
By  Mr  Thomas  H.  Palmer,  of  Vermont. 

Of  those  who  depend  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  common 
schools  for  their  elementary  instruction,  probably  not  one  in  fifty 
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derives  from  them  those  advantages  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. We  are  free  to  admit  the  importance  of  the  common 
school  system  ;  it  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Advance  the  com- 
mon school,  and  you  take  the  most  ready  way  of  advancing^ 
academies  and  colleges.  These  institutions  do  not,  as  some  ap- 
pear to  imagine,  clash  or  war  with  each  other.  Not  at  alL  The. 
true  interest  of  the  one,  is  the  true  interest  of  the  other. 

There  are  many  errors  connected  with  the  prevailing  methods 
of  conducting  common  schools.  Nothing  is  taught  thoroughly,, 
not  even  reading.  How  few  good  readers  have  we  among  us  I 
How  few  in  a  million  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  our 
common  schools  ever  read  well ! 

Children  are  first  taught  the  alphabet ;  then  to  read  ba^  Jc,  61^, 
&c. ;  then  words  of  two,  three,  four  or  more  syllables.  The 
words  are  arranged  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  and  the  pupil 
is  often  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their  sense.  He 
contrives  some  how  or  other  to  remember  them,  parrot-Uke,  and 
then  the  work  is  supposed  to  be  done. 

Next  comes  reading.  The  first  lesson  perhaps  is,  *  No  man 
HMiy  put  off  the  law  of  God.'  What  sense  can  he — I  had  al- 
most said  any  one  dse — make  of  it  7  And  so  of  most  of  the 
other  sentences  of  his  first  reading  lessons.  Sometimes  the 
reading  lessons,  when  intelligible,  tend  to  demoralize.  One  sen- 
tence sometimes  among  the  first  which  children  are  required  to? 
read  is,  *  A  dog  met  a  bad  boy  and  bit  him.'  Here  the  strange 
attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  pupil  that  the  dbg  bit  the  boy  be- 
cause he  was  bad.  Children  soon  find  out  that  we  are  teaching; 
them  falsehood,  and  then  we  have  done  them  irreparabte  mis- 
chief. 

Every  child  ought,  at  least,  to  be  taught  thoroughly  to  read. 
Reading  is,  as  it  were,  the  introduction  to  every  thing  else.  It 
is  the  key  to  the  great  storehouse  of  facts  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulating 6,000  years^ — a  key  to  which  every  human  being  is 
or  ought  to  be  entitled.  Who  has  not  read  the  biography  of 
Edmund  Stone?  A  servant  taught  him  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. With  these,  and  a  sKght  knowledge  of  their  combinations^ 
he  became  a  profoimd  student  both  of  languages^  and  mathe- 
matics, and  was  often  heard  to  say,  *  What  does  any  one  need 
to  be  taught,  but  the  twentysix  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  know  every  thing  ? ' 

The  prevailing  idea  that  we  must  be  taught  every  thing  is  a 
great  evil.  The  business  of  school  is,  rather,  to  obtain  the  use 
of  tools;  to  prepare  us  for  the  great  work  of  self  education^ 
the  only  educatbn  which  is  likely  to  be  either  practical  or  per- 
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mancnl.     The  notion  that  our  education  is  completed  when  we 
leave  the  district  school,  is  a  great  error. 

In  the  study  of  arithmetic,  as  now  generally  pursued  in  our 
schools,  there  is  much  that  is  wrong.  The  tables,  &c.,  which 
children  are  required  to  learn  are  probably  a  hindrance  rather 
than  an  aid  to  their  progress.  Much  future  time  is  spent  in  un- 
learning what  has  been  learned. 

It  may  be  here  objected  that  I  go  upon  the  principle,  that  a 
love  for  knowledge  is  more  general  among  children,  than  ex- 
perience shows  it  to  be.  I  do,  indeed,  most  fully  believe  that 
all  children  naturally  love  knowledge  ;  and  that,  where  there 
appears  to  be  a  native  disrelish  for  it,  the  cause  lies  far  back,  in 
our  own  mismanagement. 

The  common  school  system  of  education,  in  this  country,  is 
susceptible  of  very  great  improvement.  One  beneficial  change 
might  be  accomplished,  which  lies  at  the  foundation.  It  consists 
in  teaching  children  to  read  familiar  words  and  phrases,  before 
they  learn  the  names  of  the  separate  letters  of  which  those 
words  and  phrases  are  composed.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  sounds  of  the  letters  are  duly  represented  to  the  mind  of 
the  young  pupil,  by  the  manner  in  which  we  pronounce  their 
names.  Thus  in  pronouncing  the  letters  of  the  word  hat,  we 
should  say  aytch-a-te ;  but  what  child,  unprompted,  would  ever 
suppose  the  pronunciation  of  such  a  combination  of  letters  thus 
combined,  could  be  hat.  Is  there  the  faintest  resemblance  ? 
Or  take  the  word  which.  The  child  reads  thus ; — double-you- 
aytch-i'te-ce-aytch :  and  is  expected  to  know  that  this  motley 
group  should  be  pronounced  which.  What  an  obvious  absur- 
dity ! 

In  spelling  and  reading  much  may  be  done  to  render  the  ex- 
ercises intelligible  and  interesting  by  familiar  questioning  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  Children  may  sometimes  be  required 
to  spell  their  lessons  without  studying  them,  in  order  to  get  cor- 
rect ideas  of  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  words.  Due  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  inflection  and  emphasis.  The  reading 
books  should  be  numerous  and  often  changed.  The  idea  of 
reading  a  book,  through  and  through,  twenty  times  or  more, 
merely  because  it  is  a  good  book,  should  be  abandoned.  A 
much  greater  variety  of  reading  books  in  our  schools  is  needed. 

A  natural  objection  will  be  urged  here,  which  is,  that  such 
views  in  regard  to  reading  books,  if  carried  out,  would  subject 
the  parents  of  pupils  to  increased  expense ;  a  result  which  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  avoid.  But  I  do  not  admit  that  the  expense 
need  be  increased.  And  here  comes  in  the  importance  of  School 
Libraries.     In  this  way  a  very  great  variety  of  reading  books 
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might  be  introduced  into  tAe  sdiod,  with  lesv  expense  than  on 
the  old  plan.  One  book  to  a  class  is  often  quite  sufficient.  Let 
one  read,  and  let  all  the  rest  hear.  There  is  an  advantage  even 
in  requiring  the  whole  school,  at  times,  to  listen  to  a  single 
reader.  When  one  has  read,  the  book  may  be  passed  to  anoth-^ 
er  pupil,  and  so  on.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  what 
is  read  in  this  way  should  be  perfectly  intelligible,  E>oth  to  the 
reader  and  the  hearers,  or  they  will  only  be  confirmed  in  that 
habit  of  inattention  and  mental  wandering  which  almost  all  our 
schools  confirm  if  they  do  not  originate  ;  and  which  is  one  cause 
of  that  mental  wandering,  which  even  many  good  men  carry 
with  them  to  the  house  of  God ;  and  wh'.ch  renders  abortive,  to> 
a  very  great  extent,  the  labor  of  the  faithful  and  devoted  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel. 

Reading  should  be  so  managed  as  to  encourage  thinking.. 
For  this  reason,  among  others,  the  subject  should  be  presented 
in  such  a  form  and  in  such  lianguage  that  the  young  reader  cai^ 
fully  and  entirely  comprehend  it. 

Silent  reading  is  very  useful.  By  this  I  mean,  simpfy,  the 
habit  of  reading  with  the  eye.  Thisr  is  one  of  the  forms  of  read- 
ing which  should  not  only  be  permitted  but  taught,  in  every 
school. 

Of  reading,  addressed  to  the  ear,  I  have  already  spoken. 
This  is  very  useful. 

Reading  aloud,  is  reading  with  the  eye  and  ear  both.^ 

Every  pupil  in  a  school,  should  either  possess,  or  have  access^ 
to,  a  slate  and  pencil.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  whicb 
they  might  be  advantageously  used.  One  interesting  exercise^ 
for  those  who  are  old  enough,  is  that  of  incorporating  words  or 
phrases  into  sentences. 

Arithmetic  is  often  taught  in  a  very  imperfect  and  unphUo-^ 
sophical  manner.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  evil  of  requir- 
ing the  tyro  to  learn  so  many  *  tables.'  The  rules,  too,  are  un- 
necessarily numerous  and  difficult.  I  wish  very  much  to  see  a 
reform  in  this  department. 

Mental  Arithmetic  is  very  vaFuable  to  the  young  in  every^ 
point  of  view.  It  does  much,  in  particular,  to  prevent  that 
habit  of  inattention  and  mental  wandering,  which  is  so  common 
among  the  young,  and  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  often  foster- 
ed and  encouraged  by  our  school  exercises.  On  the  subject  of 
mental  arithmetic,  the  community  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  la- 
bors of  the  late  excellent  Warren  Colburn.  His  *  First  Les- 
sons '  have  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  manner  of  teaclung  ar- 
ithmetic in  this  country. 
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MORAL    EDUCATION. 
By  Pres.  Bates,  of  Middlebury  College. 

Education,  of  every  form  and  every  grade,  should  be  con- 
ducted on  parental  principles }  all  instruction  being  but  a  dele- 
gation of  the  parental  office. 

The  object  of  education,  especially  the  education  of  the 
schools,  is  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  future  by  giving  him  the 
right  use  of  all  his  functions,  faculties,  and  powers.  To  give  a 
person  the  right  and  full  control  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  is, 
for  example,  a  part,  an  important  part,  of  physical  education. 
In  like  manner  is  it  an  important  part  of  intellectual  education 
to  give  to  the  student  the  use  of  his  intellectual  muscles. 

The  principal  diflference  among  men,  as  we  see  them  in  soci- 
ety, is,  with  few  exceptions,  the  result  of  education.  The  de- 
gree of  happiness  which  is  enjoyed,  is  even  dependent,  in  no 
small  degree,  on  a  harmonious  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

But  of  the  three  great  departments  of  education,  moral  edu- 
cation is,  by  far,  the  most  important.  This  provides,  among 
other  things,  for  the  direct  culture  of  the  conscience.  In  order 
to  this  end,  we  must  avoid  the  two  extremes  into  which  man- 
kind, even  some  of  the  wiser  and  better  sort,  are  wont  to  run, 
of  subjecting  children  to  abject,  unconditional  obedience,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  leaving  ihem  entirely  exposed,  on  the  other. 
I  have  lately  been  surprised  to  find  a  very  popular  publication 
among  us  advocating  the  doctrine  of  the  unconditional  submis- 
sion of  infancy  and  childhood. 

To  preserve  a  proper  medium  between  absolute  control  and 
entire  exposure,  reason,  or  the  power  of  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  nature  of  action,  should  be  early  and  assiduously  culti- 
vated. Conscience  is  not  always  a  safe  guide  in  human  con- 
duct. It  is  an  admonisher  and  reprover,  rather  than  an  enlight- 
ener.  It  says,  be  right,  rather  than  shows  us  what  right  is.  It 
is  blind  in  itself,  and  is  often  found  in  the  wrong  because  reason 
has  not  been  sufficiently  enlightened.  Hence  the  importance 
not  only  of  educating  the  conscience,  but  the  reason  itself. 
Were  this  matter  duly  and  properly  attended  to,  the  result 
would  be  an  active,  not  a  blind  obedience  ;  an  obedience  im- 
plicit, but  not  unconditional. 

All  education  ought  to  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  its  basis. 
Any  system  of  moral  education  which  excludes  these,  can  never 
form  positively  holy  character. 

It  is  an  important  point  in  moral  education,  to  secure  activity 
of  character,  instead  of  that  merely  passive  character,  so  com- 
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mon  among  us,  and  which  unconditional  obedience,  without  rea- 
son, tends  to  form.  Impressions,  merely  passive,  grow  weaker 
by  repetition ;  but  active  benevolence,  for  example,  grow* 
stronger  and  stronger  by  exercise.  The  imagination  should  also 
be  duly  cultivated  as  an  important  part  of  moral  education. 
Three  rules  may  liere  be  laid  down  by  way  of  application. 

1.  Never  attempt  to  separate  Intellectual  and  Mcfral  Educa^ 
tion. 

2.  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  should  be  attended  to,  in 
every  school.  The  instruction  need  not  be  sectarian.  The  pu- 
pils or  students  may  and  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  about  which  the  various 
Christian  sects  are  divided.  They  might  attend  church  where 
their  parents  or  other  friends  and  themselves  prefer ;  no  control 
over  them,  in  this  respect,  being  ever  exercised  by  their  teacJiers. 

3.  The  Bible  should  be  used,  in  some  form  or  other,  in 
schools  of  every  grade,  and  should  be  made  the  basis  of  all  ed- 
ucation. 

teachers'  seminaries. 

By  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Hiogham. 

No  higher  office  exists  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven  than  that 
of  schoolmaster.  '  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,'  is  a  con- 
stant maxim  with  M.  Consin  of  France.  But  how  are  we  Xo 
convince  the  people  of  New  England  of  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  the  schoolmasters  office  ? 

What  should  a  common  schoolmaster,  among  us,  be  required  ta 
teach?  The  answer  to  this  would  be  involved,  in  ray  opinion,  in 
the  proper  answer  to  another  and  a  more  grave  question.  How 
may  we  suppose  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  were  he  to  undertake 
the  task,  would  educate  a  child  ?  For  we  cannot  doubt  that  his 
mode  would  be  the  correct  mode,  and  would  be  the  true  way 
in  and  through  which  we  could  hope  to  carry  out  or  realize  the 
Creator's  own  idea  of  a  man. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  branches  which  I  suppose 
American  teachers  ought  to  understand.  Indeed  I  cannot  but 
regard  instruction,  in  each  of  these  departments,  as  essential  to 
the  right  education  of  every  citizen. 

] .  Religion.  2.  Reading.  3.  Spelling  by  various  methods. 
4.  Writing,  with  sketching  and  drawing.  5.  Music.  6.  Math- 
ematics, chiefly  as  a  course  of  discipline  for  the  mental  facul- 
ties. 7.  Geography  and  History,  including  the  study  of  maps, 
globes,  charts,  tables,  &c.  8.  Natural  History,  in  its  various 
branches,  aided  by  lectures  and  other  means.  9.  Natural  Phil- 
osophy.    10.  Technology.     11.  Politics.     12.  Political  Econ- 
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omy.  13.  The  foreign  dead  and  modern  Languages.  14.  Log- 
ical Exercises  in  Conversation.*  15.  Metaphysics.  16.  Dec- 
lamation. 

Religion,  however,  should  be  the  soul  of  every  thing — the 
basis  of  all  education  ftom  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Religion 
is,  to  a  correct  system  of  education,  what  God  is  to  the  system 
of  the  material  universe.  Moral  teaching,  in  my  view,  produ4:es 
all  other  teaching ;  and  is,  in  its  turn,  reproduced  by  all  other 
teaching. 

What  teacher  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  What  teacher  is 
prepared  to  carry  out  God's  idea  of  a  perfect  man?  And  yet 
every  American  teacher  should  be  thus  qualified.  He  should 
understand  and  be  able  to  teach  all  that  I  have  mentioned. 
There  are  pupils  to  be  found,  occasionally,  even  in  our  common 
schools  who  require  such  a  teacher.  Teachers  should  not  only 
understand  all  this,  but  be  able  to  communicate  what  they 
know.  He  who  cannot  lay  an  idea  in  a  child's  head  exactly  as 
it  lies  in  his  own,  is  not  fit  to  enter  a  schoolhouse,  as  a  teacher. 

Much  may  be  done  by  teachers,  in  communicating  knowl- 
edge, in  the  way  of  familiar  conversational  lectures,  aided  by 
illustrations.  In  some  of  the  schools  in  Europe^  where  these 
lectures  are  given,  even  small  children  take  notes  of  them,  and 
are  permitted  once  a  week,  at  a  set  time,  to  ask  questions  con- 
cerning them. 

Every  teacher  should  be  able  and  willing  to  show  his  pupils 
the  practical  application  or  use  of  what  he  teaches.  On  this 
point  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  neglect,  in  most  of  our 
schools. 

Teachers  must  know  how  to  govern.  This  requires  the 
sternness  of  a  soldier,  overlaid  with  a  lovely  disposition,  and 
with  kindness  and  gentleness. 

I'he  teacher  must  be  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  a  gentle- 
man. True  politeless  is  gentleness  and  good  will  to  mankind, 
reduced  to  practice. 

He  must  also  be  a  good  man.  Children  are  very  accurate 
physiognomists.  '  Feed  my  lambs '  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
poison  them.  A  degree  of  enthusiasm  even  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  the  character  of  a  teacher. 

One  great  and  very  prevalent  error  in  all  our  education  is  that 
it  does  not  go  deep  enough  ;  it  does  not  descend  to  principles. 

*  Mr  Brookfl  mentioned  an  exercise  common  in  soma  of  tho  ichools  of  Eu* 
rope,  of  the  following  character.  A  question  was  given  out  to  be  discussed 
at  a  certain  time,  on  which  any  of  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  ask  questions. 
Sometimes  two  hours  were  taken  up,  in  discussing  a  simple  question,  in  which 
the  whole  school  was  deeply  interested. 
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In  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  quality  of  the Jnst  ruction 
in  our  common  schools,  America  is  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury behind  Europe.  The  moral  instruction  of  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  in  some  Eastern  countries,  and  the  general  integrity 
which  prevails  would  probably  surprise  most  of  ais,  in  America, 
and  to  some,  would  perhaps  seem  incredible.  I  am  informed 
on  authority  which  I  cannot  question,  that  the  taxes  in  the  city  of 
Hamburg  are  collected  in  the  following  manner.  Every  man 
being  assessed,  and  knowing  the  value  of  the  assessment,  the 
taxes  are  made  out  by  a  proper  officer ;  the  crier  of  the  city  an- 
nounces the  rate  per  cent.,  and  the  day  by  which  they  must  bo 
paid ;  the  treasury  chest  is  then  thrown  open  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  what  the  citizens  choose  to  deposit  in  it.  No  account 
is  taken  of  the  money  when  it  is  put  in  the  chest ;  the  matter 
is  left  entirely  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  citizens,  yet  such  is 
their  integrity  that  the  whole  amount  is  paid,  year  after  year, 
with  the  utmost  exactness. 

I  have  little  hope  of  seeing  our  elementary  or  town  schools 
in  this  country  very  greatly  improved  without  the  aid  of  Teach- 
ers* Seminaries.  Of  these,  one,  at  least,  is  needed  in  every 
state.  The  example  of  many  of  the  more  enlightened  countries 
of  Europe  will  abundantly  confirm  this  sentiment.  Prussia 
abounds  in  teachers'  seminaries ;  Austria,  Germany,  and  France 
have  many  ;  and  the  latter  country  will  probably  ere  long,  have 
one  in  each  of  itseightysix  departments. 

USE    AND    ABL'KE    OF    MEMORY. 
By  Mr  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  Boston. 

Parents,  when  they  bring  their  children  to  the  teacher,  seem 
to  mistake  not  only  the  true  object  and  end  of  education,  but 
the  character  of  their  children. 

The  end  of  education  and  instruction  seems  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  treasuring  up  of  knowledge  in  the  mind.  Hence 
the  common  abuse  of  the  faculty  of  memory  in  all  our  schools  ; 
and  no  where,  perhaps,  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  in  our 
Infant  and  Sabbath  Schools. 

When  I  was  a  child,  it  was  quite  customary,  as  it  still  is  in 
many  parts  of  this  country  to  require  children  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory the  Assembly  of  Divines*  Catechism.  I  remember  that  I 
was  regarded  with  great  favor,  by  my  teacher,  because  I  was  so 
skilled  in  this  sort  of  learning  that  I  could  repeat  the  whole  of 
this  formulary  backward ;  and  my  talents  in  this  way  were  often 
made  the  subject  of  exhibition. 

The  same  error  is  common  in  many  Sabbath  schools.     A 
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child  who  had  been  unaccustomed  to  commit  mere  Hords  to 
memory,  on  attending  a  Sabbath  school,  not  long  since,  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  form  the  necessary  habit ;  and  actually 
began  to  question  with  herself  whether  she  had  not  a  defective 
memory. 

So  in  other  schools  as  well  as  in  Salibath  schools.  A  child 
taught  to  remember  ideas  rather  thap  words,  and  to  be  a  ration- 
al animal  rather  than  a  mere  parrot,  might  for  a  time  be  regard- 
ed, by  many  of  our  teachers  themselves,  as  a  mere  dunce ;  and 
perhaps  the  discouragement  might  give  a  check  to  her  progress 
from  which  she  would  never  wholly  recover. 

Grammar,  geography,  history,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy, 
and  many  of  the  branches  in  our  schools  are  committed  to  mem- 
ory rather  than  taught ;  and  the  fatal  mistake  is  every  day  made 
of  estimating  a  pupil's  capacity  by  his  skill  in  committing  to 
memory  the  words  of  books.  If  a  child  cannot  remember  the 
language  of  others,  he  is  thought  to  fail  in  the  most  essential 
point  of  scholarship. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  memories.  One  child  remembers 
one  thing ;  another,  something  else.  And  what  is  true  of  chil- 
dren is  equally  true  of  adults.  Multitudes  will  tell  you  they 
have  no  memory,  when  in  the  progress  of  the  very  sentence  in 
which  this  belief  is  uttered,  you  may  perhaps  discover  every  in- 
dication of  a  strong  memory  of  certain  things  to  which  they 
have  alluded.  There  is  indeed  a  natural  difference  in  the  mem- 
ories of  individuals ;  but  not  so  great  as  many  suppose ;  and 
the  worst  and  weakest  memories  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

I  have  taught  a  school  for  females  fourteen  years;  long 
enough  for  an  experiment.  This  school  at  present  consists  of 
100  pupils,  from  three  and  a  half  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
They  are  taught  every  thing  which  is  usually  taught  in  schools  ; 
and  all  on  the  monitorial  plan.  They  are  made  familiar  with 
spelling,  reading,  grammar  combined  with  rhetoric,  geography, 
and  history.  Of  late,  I  have  sometimes  substituted  Natural 
History  for  Civil  History,  because  the  former  can  be  best  illua- 
trated  by  sensible  objects. 

It  is  a  rule  with  me  to  teach  no  branch  but  what  I  think  pro- 
per and  necessary ;  yet  music  and  dancing  are  included.  I  abo 
make  it  a  point  to  present  every  thing  to  my  pupils  as  much  as 
possible  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 

RELATION   or   TEACHERS   TO   THE    COMMUNITY. 
Bj  ReT.  John  Pierpont,  Boston. 

The  teacher  is  a  kader  to  go  before  and  lead  out  or  call  forth 
tbd  child  to  the  perfectbn-  of  his  nature ;  first,  through  obeerva-' 
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lion ;  secondly,  by  means  of  his  imitative  powers.  He  is  the 
young  being's  spiritual  architect.  Teachers  are  the  truly  great 
men  among  us,  because  they  are  builders  up  of  a  new  genera- 
tion. They  are  to  be  co-workers  with  God,  in  building  up  or 
creating  wiser  men  than  ourselves. 

The  teacher  is  to  attend  to  the  child's  physical  education,  to 
his  intellectual  cultivation,  and  to  the  development  of  his  moral 
nature.  In  regard  to  the  possession  of  the  latter,  man  stands 
alone ;  and  in  this  respect,  is  as  much  above  the  other  animals, 
as  heaven  is  higher  than  earth.  Consequently,  the  teacher  of 
beings  possessed  of  such  exalted  natures,  must  stand  higher — 
utility  being  the  standard — than  if  he  belonged  to  any  other  oc- 
cupation or  profession. 

And  yet  how  is  this  matter  regarded?  How  are  teachers 
prized,  in  the  community  ?  They  ought  certainly  to  stand  high- 
er than  the  legislator  or  the  magistrate,  since  the  latter,  at  most, 
only  regulates  the  laws  of  a  people,  and  endeavors  to  punish  dis- 
obedience. But  the  teacher's  business  is  to  prevent  what  the 
legislator  or  the  judge  only  aims  to  cure.  If  therefore  '  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,'  according  to  the  old  maxim,  how 
important  the  relation  of  teachers  to  the  community  !  And  how 
important  is  the  subject  of  elementary  education  ! 

Look  now  at  the  statutes  of  this  Commonwealth.  Here, 
of  140  chapters,  on  various  subjects,  there  is  only  one  on  ed- 
ucation ;  or  only  about  one  seventieth  port  of  the  whole  volume ! 
The  language  of  such  a  fact  as  this  need  not  be  mistaken. 
The  subject  of  education,  as  a  means  of  preventing  crime,  and 
the  consequent  value  of  teachers  in  the  community,  have  never 
yet  received  that  measure  of  attention  which  they  deserve.  The 
professional  man,  the  civilian,  the  statesman,  is  appreciated — 
looked  up  to — but  the  schoolmaster  is  forgotten. 

This  is  all  wrong.  The  schoolmaster  must  be  respected,  and 
valued,  and  encouraged.  If  he  is  what  he  should  be,  he  is  the 
truly  honorable  and  worthy  man — worthy  of  our  respect.  Al- 
bert Gallatin,  while  teaching  French,  in  ragged  garments,  was 
more  truly  deserving  of  honor  than  when  managmg  the  fiscal 
concerns  of  this  great  nation ;  and  Louis  Phillippe,  while  teach- 
ing a  little  handful  of  pupils  in  Pittsburg,  by  far  a  greater  bene- 
fiictor  to  mankind  than  when  he  sat  on  the  throne  of  France 
surrounded  by  30,000,000  loyal  subjects. 

PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS   COMPARED. 
By  RcT.  Theodore  Edson,  Lowell. 

Good  private  schools  are  unquestionably  a  great  public  bless- 
ing, and  1  am  truly  happy  to  see  wealth  so  well  applied.     Still 
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T  cannot  help  regarding  the  public  schools  as  still  more  worthy 
of  our  attention. 

These,  however,  need  to  be  very  greatly  improved.  There 
are  various  ways  of  improving  them.  One  way  is  to  put  the 
whole  management  of  the  schools  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Superintending  Committee.  They  would  be  likely  to  be  more 
disinterested  ;  and  especially  in  the  case  of  employing  teachers. 

Another,  and  a  highly  important  and  indispensable  measure 
to  be  effected,  is  to  elevate  the  character  of  teachers.  There  is 
such  a  thing  us  the  Science  of  Teaching — its  arts  and  its  rudi- 
ments. This  should  1>e  studied  by  all  who  have  the  care  of  our 
public  schools.  Hence  the  indispensable  necessity  of  public  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  teachers  on  a  large  scale.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  for  «ach  State,  if  not  one  for  every  coun- 
ty ;  and  they  should  be  empowered  to  grant  certificates  of  the 
degrees,  dLc.,  of  qualification. 

In  comparing  public  with  private  schools,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  the  teacher  of  the  private  school  has  one  temptation 
to  which  the  teacher  of  a  public  school  is  not  particularly  ex- 
posed. He  is  so  dependent  on  the  whims — or  in  other  words, 
the  ignorance — of  his  patrons,  that  he  is  in  constant  danger  of 
doing  every  thing  for  effect.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  often  falls 
into  the  habit  of  making  a  display  of  the  nutnber  of  sciences  he 
teaches,  and  of  publicly  *  showing  off'  his  pupils.  There  is 
quite  enough  of  this  in  our  public  schools,  where  the  teachers 
are  not  so  immediately  dependent  on  the  whim  or  the  aiprice  of 
the  parents. 

The  merit  of  a  teacher  is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  branches  which  he  can  exhibit  in  an  advertisement  in  the 
public  papers,  nor  even  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of 
branches  which  he  really  teaches.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
foe  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  a  teacher  is  thorough  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  branches  he  at- 
tempts to  teach,  and  vice  versa.  The  simplicity  of  the  public 
school  is  much  the  most  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  the 
teacher  himself. 

The  advantages  of  the  public  over  the  private  school  may  be 
taeen  by  looking  carefully  at  the  internal  operations  of  the  two 
systems. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  young 
are  most  secure  in  the  private  school.  But  children  must  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  world,  as  it  is,  at  some  period  of 
their  lives  ;  it  cannot  be  avoided.  Indeed  this  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  their  education.  The  question  is,  shall  they 
be  led  to  study  it  early,  in  the  district  school,  while  they  are 
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under  the  parental  eye  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the  time, 
or  shall  the  matter  be  left  to  strangers  ;  or  what  is  still  more 
doubtful,  deferred  to  the  Uormy  age,  till  the  very  period  of  life 
when  they  are  net  only  most  exposed  to  temptation,  but  most 
in  danger  of  falling  ? 

The  sending  of  children  to  private  or  select  schools  tends,  in 
the  result,  to  foster  the  idea  that  there  are  two  classes  or  ranks 
of  society ;  which  is  botli  anti-republican  and  highly  injurious. 
There  are  many  advantages  which  would  result  from  educating 
the  children  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  at  the  same  school. 

There  are  some  advantages  to  be  derived  even  from  the  great 
number  of  pupils  to  be  found  in  our  public  schools,  provided 
they  have  a  sulficient  supply  of  teachers.  There  is  a  stimulus 
imparted  by  numl»ers  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  comparative  ease 
of  forming  a  correct  public  sentiment  in  the  school. 

CONDITION    OF    COMMON   SCHOOLS,    IN    AMERICA    AND    EUROPE. 

By  Mr  J.  Orville  Taylor,  Albany. 

The  Common  School  System  of  Prussia  is  far  better  than  any 
system  which  prevails  in  this  country ;  so,  indeed,  in  some  re- 
spects are  those  of  France  and  Scotland.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  difference  among  us,  in  the  different  states.  The  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  where  they  have  never  derived  much  assis- 
tance from  funds,  are  probably  the  best ;  next  to  these,  are  those 
of  New  York,  where  the  fund  has  been  made  conditional ;  and 
where,  in  order  to  receive  one  dollar  from  the  public  treasury, 
another  must  be  contributed  in  some  form  or  other  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district.  Ohio  is  following  in  the  track  of  New 
York;  and  Pennsylvania  is  attempting  to  do  something.  In 
Connecticut,  where  they  have  long  received  the  public  or  school 
money,  unconditionally,  the  schools  are  little  better  than  they 
were  a  quarter  of  a  century,  nay,  even  half  a  century  ago.  The 
fund  has  paralyzed  the  people,  and  the  schools  are  not  so  good 
as  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York.  I  am  not  much  in  favor  of 
funds,  unless  the  districts  raise,  by  a  direct  tax.  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  they  receive  from  the  fund.  When  people  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  for  money  to  sustain  the  schools,  they  are 
very  likely  to  feel  an  interest  in  them. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained  that  about  nineteen  in  twen- 
ty of  the  population  of  this  country  receive  all  their  public  in- 
struction at  these  schools.  This  fact  sufficiently  shows  their 
importance,  especially  in  a  government  like  ours,  where  the 
voice  of  the  people  is,  in  effect,  the  law  of  the  land. 

There  is  no  clashing,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  between  the 
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interests  of  the  common  schools  and  those  of  academies  and  col- 
leges. To  improve  the  former  and  make  them  what  they  ought 
to  be,  is  to  take  the  surest  method  to  promote  the  well  being  of 
our  higher  institutions. 

Benevolent  societies  must  also  rise  or  fall,  succeed  or  linger,  in 
their  operation,  in  proportion  as  common  schools  flourish  and 
are  elevated.  Take  the  Bible  Society  for  example.  This  soci- 
ety not  long  since  passed  a  resolution  to  give  the  Bible  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  A  noble  resolution  :  but  it  was 
not  the  first  in  order.  Prior  to  this  a  resolution  should  have 
been  passed  to  teach  every  child  to  read  the  Bible.  The  same 
remark  might  be  applied  to  the  efforts  of  temperance  and  other 
benevolent  societies.  Their  success  will  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to 
the  condition  of  elementary  education.  It  is  useless  to  circu- 
late papers  and  tracts  if  people  cannot  read  them.  And  there 
are  at  least  600,000  persons  in  the  United  States,  who  are  not 
taught  this  simple  but  most  indispensable  art. 

The  pulpit  must  go  to  work  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  importance,  both  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view. 
The  press  should  also  go  to  work ;  but  it  should  work  right. 

The  common  school  house  is  the  creator  of  the  mind  of  the 
district.  There  are  about  80,000  common  schools  in  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  and  the  influence  which  is  exerted  on  society  by  the 
multitude  of  teachers — such  as  they  are — who  conduct  these 
schools,  is  tremendous.  How  important  that  they  should  be 
well  taught !  More  depends  on  the  character  and  right  educa- 
tion of  80,000  teachers  in  the  United  States  than  on  the  char- 
acter and  education  of  any  other  class  of  citizens,  small  or  large.* 
We  should  remember,  too,  that  uneducated  vice  is  educated 
crime. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  low  state  and  almost  universal  ne- 
glect of  common  schools  in  this  country  may  be  reckoned  ;  1. 
The  custom  among  our  leading  men,  of  withdrawing  their  chil- 
dren from  these  schools,  and  sending  them  to  other  institutions ; 
2.  The  low  price  paid  to  teachers ;  (the  average  price  to  males 
being  only  .^11  a  month,  while  tlie  average  price  paid  to  labor- 
ers on  the  farm  is  ^13  a  month  ;)  3.  Bad  schoolhouses  ;  and 
4.  Neglect  of  religious  instruction.  Tlie  latter,  indeed,  in- 
volves another  important  point — the  neglect  of  good  manners. 
The  right  kind  of  religious  education,  duly  attended  to  in  our 
schools,  would  soon  remove  the  popular  objection  that  children 

•  Mr  T.  probably  foigot  ihe  2,000,000  of  the  mothere  in  the  United  Statee, 
any  80.000  of  whom  hnTe  fur  more  influence  on  human  character,  for  good 
or  for  evil .  than  Diir  80,000  common  school  teachers.  The  mother  is  also  a  great- 
er creator  of  mind  ihan  the  teacher. 
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are  more  injured  by  the  bad  habits  and  manners  they  acquire  ia 
them  than  benefited  by  their  instructions. 


INFLUENCE    OF    MINISTERS    ON    COMMON    SCHOOI^S. 
By  RcT.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  Bradford,  Mass. 

The  Christian  minister  certainly  has  the  means  of  exerting  an 
influence  in  society,  of  one  kind  or  another ;  for  good  or  for 
evil.  Ministers,  as  a  class,  are  probably  as  strong,  by  nature,  in 
body  and  mind  as  other  men.  Their  minds,  I  suppose,  are  as 
well  cultivated  as  those  of  other  men.  They  are  also  numer- 
ous, and  therefore  powerful,  at  least  collectively.  Their  number 
in  the  United  States  cannot  be  less  than  12,000;  a  number 
much  larger  than  that  of  <mr  standing  army.  More  than  this, 
I  maintain  that  their  influence  is,  in  many  points  of  view  at 
least,  favorable.  They  were  certainly  very  influential  in  orig- 
inating the  common  school  system  of  New  England. 

In  discussing  the  question,  what  influence,  fisivorable  to  edu- 
cation can  the  Christian  ministry  exert  on  common  schools,  I 
deem  it  important  in  the  first  place,  to  convince  all  our  minis- 
ters that  it  is  their  duty  to  consider  carefully  the  nature  of  these 
institutions,  and  get  their  minds  thoroughly  impressed  with  their 
importance. 

1 .  They  should  consider  the  fact — for  I  befieye  it  to  be  a  fact 
— that  not  tnore  than  one  in  twenty  of  our  citizens  ever  enters 
any  other  literary  institution  than  a  common  school.  I  know 
there  is,  with  many  people,  an  outcry  against  these  schools  ;  but 
I  regard  it  very  unreasonable.  Children,  they  say,  learn  noth- 
ing in  them  which  is  of  suflicient  value  to  compensate  for  the 
bad  habits  they  acquire.     But  is  it  so  ? 

On  expressing  my  surprise  to  a  friend  of  mine  one  day,  that 
though  possessed  of  ample  means  of  living  happily  in  New  Eng- 
land, he  should  sell  his  estate  and  remove  to  a  portion  of  the  far 
west,  where,  in  addition  to  many  other  inconveniences,  there 
were  no  schools  ;  he  replied,  that  as  to  the  latter  privation,  it 
would  be  no  privation  at  all.  *  I  consider  the  district  school,* 
he  added,  *as  worse  than  useless.  It  teaches  nothing  but  vice  ; 
and  I  seriously  believe  my  children  will  be  better  off  without  it.* 

I  knew  that  this  man,  though  he  denounced  common  schools, 
had  received  his  education  in  them,  as  well  as  several  of  his 
neighbors,  A,  B  and  C;  and  that  it  was  to  the  education 
thus  acquired,  they  owed  their  respectability  and  their  great  in- 
fluence in  society.  I  asked  my  friend  where  he  received  his  edu- 
cation ;  he  frankly  said,  *in  the  common  school.'  *  And  where 
did  your  neighbors,  A,  B  and  C  receive  theirs  7*     He  was  ob- 
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liged  to  gire  the  same  reply.  I  asked  him,  moreover,  to  find  a 
useful,  practical,  common  sense  man.  in  the  whole  range  of  his 
acquaintance — not  in  what  are  called  the  professions — who  did 
not  receive  all  his  instruction,  (out  of  the  family,)  in  the  same  way. 
This  he  was  unable,  readily,  to  do.  '  And  now,'  said  I,  *  is  an 
institution  which  has  done  so  much  for  you,  and  many  of  your 
townsmen,  worth  nothing?' 

2.  It  behoves  the  minister  to  consider  well  the  value  of 
juvenile  character,  as  estimated  in  the  Bible ;  '  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.'  Let  him  remember,  moreover,  that  it  is 
also  said,  in  the  same  connection,  *  their  angels  do  always  be- 
hold the  face  of  my  father  who  is  in  heaven." 

3.  If  ministers  believe  the  district  school  to  be  truly  valuable 
to  our  citizens,  let  them  send  their  own  children  there,  and  en- 
courage others  to  send  theirs.  Or,  if  they  believe  otherwise, 
and  that  it  is  a  school  of  vice,  let  them  at  least  exert  their  in- 
fluence to  break  it  up. 

4.  Let  them  bestow  special  attention  on  Teachers.  There 
was  an  ancient  custom,  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  which  re- 
quired the  minister  to  invite  the  *  schoolmaster  ' — for  there  was, 
at  that  time,  only  one  in  each  town — to  dine  with  him  both  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  custom ;  for  it  is  stated  that  the  minis- 
ter was  not  obliged  to  entertain  the  schoolmaster  at  his  own  ex- 
pense ;  the  latter  being  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  town. 

Now  I  do  not  undertake  to  recommend  a  revival  of  this  ancient 
custom ;  but  I  propose  a  substitute.  Bring  teachers  to  your 
parlors,  if  not  to  your  dinner  tables.  Associate  with  them,  at 
your  houses  and  elsewhere,  iand  do  all  in  your  power  to  encour- 
age them.  At  least  collect  them  together  at  the  opening  of 
each  of  the  summer  and  winter  schools.  Examples  might  be 
given,  where  much  good  has  been  effected  in  this  way. 

But  ministers  may  also  do  much  good  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  Lyceums.  These  also  may  serve,  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  as  a  means  of  improving  teachers.  In 
them,  let  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  teachers  have  a  very 
prominent  place.  Many  points  in  relation  to  discipline  may 
here  be  talked  over.  The  right  government  and  management 
of  a  school  is  no  easy  task.  It  is  the  *  bachelor '  that  governs  his 
children  so  well,  and  with  so  much  ease.  It  is  the  untried  hand, 
that  in  this  respect  succeeds  so  perfectly,  without  study  or  pains. 

Ministers  may  also  encourage  useful  learning  in  the  district. 
This  may  be  done  both  with  and  without  libraries.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  libraries  may  be  rendered  exceedingly  useful, 
even  the  District  Libraries,  to  which  some  among  us  seem  rath- 
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er  opposed.  Something  has  been  said,  in  the  discussions  of  this 
Institute,  of  bad  books,  and  of  the  service  which  would  be  con- 
ferred on  mankind  by  burning  three  fourtlis  of  our  books.  Now 
there  have  long  been  many  bad  books  in  circulation,  and  I  fear 
there  will  be  for  some  time  to  come.  But  suppose  we  burn 
those  now  in  the  market,  would  not  a  new  swarm  not  a  whit 
better,  soon  supply  their  place  l  Besides,  where  shall  we  begin, 
and  where  end  ?  And  where  shall  we  find  disinterested  judges 
to  condemn  them  ?  And  further,  since  books  are  but  clues  to 
the  knowledge  of  man  and  his  character,  the  same  principle 
which  would  lead  us  to  burn  books  would  lead  us  to  burn  men. 

Ministers  should  also  make  common  schools  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  young,  subjects  of  frequent  and  familiar  conversa- 
tion in  their  daily  intercourse  with  their  people.  Much  has 
been  done  in  this  way ;  and  it  is  an  old  maxim,  which  like 
many  other  old  maxims,  has  some  foundation  in  truth,  that '  what 
man  has  done,  man  may  do.' 

Much  also  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  elevating  the  rising 
generation,  or  at  least  inspiring  them  with  a  zeal  for  improve- 
ment, by  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit.  By  thus  co-operating 
with  the  schoolmaster,  we  may  render  his  labors  much  more 
agreeable  and  much  more  useful. 

In  illustrating  the  goodness  of  God,  a  minister  may,  for  ex- 
ample, speak  of  the  salt  mines  of  VVielicska,  and  of  its  stream 
of  fresh  water  running  through  its  solid  walls  of  salt,  to  supply 
a  multitude  of  inhabitants  who  spend  their  days  in  its  caverns, 
without  ever  coming  out.  In  a  word,  we  may  draw  many 
of  our  moral  lessons  from  the  objects  of  nature  around  us, 
after  the  manner  of  our  Saviour.  And  in  doing  this,  we  have 
ample  opportunity  for  describing  or  delineating  those  objects. 
Some,]!  know,  regard  this  method  of  teaching  as  in  '  bad  taste,' 
but  to  me,  it  seems  far  otherwise ;  and  1  cannot  but  wish  it 
were  more  generally  adopted. 

Finally,  ministers  may  pray  for  common  schools,  and  common 
school  teachers  and  their  pupils  ;  tiiat  both  may  perform,  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  their  duty  ;  that  parents  may  co-operate 
with  them  in  their  efforts  ;  and  that  the  results  may,  to  all  con- 
cerned, be  happy. 

SCHOOL    ELOCUTION. 
By  Mr  David  Fosdick,  Jr.,  Andovcr. 

It  has  become  quite  customary,  of  late,  to  attend  exclusively, 
or  almost  exclusively,  to  thought,  while  delivery  is  neglected. 
Art  does  very  little.     The  facilities  afforded  by  the  press  may 
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have  had  their  influence  in  producing  this  result ;  and  thus,  the 
power  of  the  press  may  have  bten  exerted  at  the  expense  of  elo- 
quence. In  regard  to  the  importance  of  a  good  dehvery,  there 
was  but  one  opinion  among  the  ancients,  and  there  should  lie 
but  one  among  the  moderns.  Quinctilian,  Cicero,  Rollin,  Ches- 
terfield, all  concur  in  attaching  a  high  degree  of  importance  to 
eloquence.  Thought  without  eloquence  is  Uke  a  folded  balloon: 
it  needs  something  to  swell  it.  The  object  of  studying  this  art, 
should  be  to  make  our  thoughts,  as  it  were,  transparent.  In 
this  view,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  orator  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  a  good  man.  If  the  contrary,  his  art  but  renders 
him  more  dangerous  as  a  member  of  the  social  system. 

In  regard  to  the  means  of  acquiring  true  eloquence,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  may  be  useful. 

Deep  and  strong  feehng  is  indispensable  ;  and  so  is  emotion. 
Emotion  has  been  sometimes  dehned  the  well  spring  of  elo- 
quence. Art  may  imitate  native  tones,  but  never  equal  them. 
All  eloquence  may  be  said  to  consist  in  a  struggle  of  na- 
ture to  get  out  the  thoughts  that  burn  within  us.  The  less  we 
are  guided  by  mere  art,  in  the  moment  of  delivery,  the  better. 
Mere  art  enfeebles.  The  business  of  art,  in  regard  to  delivery, 
is  to  form  good  habits.  Habit  is  not  a  courser,  but  a  beast  of 
burden. 

There  are  some  things  within  the  control  of  art.  Among 
these  are  compass  of  voice  and  distinctness.  The  latter  depends 
much  upon  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  vocal  powers. 

Every  thing  which  promotes  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  or,  in 
other  words,  favors  health,  is  favorable  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  vocal  powers.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  correct 
physical  education. 

We  may  form  the  habit  of  being  graceful  in  every  variety  of 
action ;  but  it  is  always  best  to  leave  the  particular  mode  of  ac- 
tion to  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

In  regard  to  recitation,  I  would  not  condemn  it,  wholly,  but 
only  regulate  it. 

The  selections  for  declamation  in  common  schools  are  usually 
quite  objectionable. 

Common  conversation,  after  all,  is  the  place  for  true  elo- 
quence. The  grandest  eloquence  is  only  the  more  ear- 
nest talk.  In  conversation,  nothing  is  fictitious;  there  is  no 
borrowing  the  thoughts  of  others.  Every  thing  is  real.  Per- 
sons who  converse  improperly  are  seldom,  if  ever,  truly  elo- 
quent. Conversation  may,  it  is  true,  be  insincere  or  affected  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  this  is  the  case,  eloquence  will  be  wanting. 
But  if  we  say  nothing  but  what  we  deeply  feel,  we  shall  liardly 
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fail  to  be  eloquent.  I  repeat  the  sentiment,  he  who  excels  in 
conversation  may,  as  a  general  rule,  excel  as  a  public  speaker. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  elo- 
quence, especially  in  a  country  like  our  own.,  and  at  such  a 
crisis  of  human  aflhirs.  Every  American  youth  should  be  elo- 
quent. 
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It  is  only  upon  a  long  series  of  observations  or  experiments, 
that  any  human  science  or  art  can  be  established  ;  and  if  this 
be  true  of  sciences  that  are  concerned  with  mere  inert  matter, 
whose  nature,  and  eH'ects,  and  changes  are  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  senses,  and  whose  characteristics,  when  once 
fully  ascertained,  may  be  calculated  upon  as  invariably  the  same, 
how  much  more  in  a  science  like  education.  Here,  we  have  to 
do,  not  with  inert  matter,  and  its  invariable  qualiiies,  but  with 
active  minds,  whose  peculiar  characteristics  we  can  only  discover 
by  inference, — whose  state  and  qualities  are  subject  to  a  thou- 
sand variations  which  we  can  neither  foresee,  nor  understand, 
and  whose  movements  are  directed  by  a  will  which  only  the  Su- 
preme Educator  can  know  or  govern  with  entire  certainty. 
Hence  it  is  that  I  regard  the  records  of  education  more  impor- 
tant than  those  of  any  other  science,  and  exactly  in  the  propor- 
tion that  mind  is  superior  to  matter,  and  man  more  important 
than  the  elements,  which  he  controls ;  and  that  I  have  so  earnest- 
ly endeavored  to  secure  the  existence  of  one  permanent  record 
of  observations  and  experiments  in  our  own  country.  Hence  it 
is  that  I  deem  it  more  important  to  present  the  history  of  obser- 
vation and  experiments,  and  thus  to  furnish  a  basis  on  which 
all  may  reason,  and  decide,  and  act,  rather  than  to  put  forth 
theories  and  opinions,  which  are  so  easily  formed,  and  so  fre- 
quently overthrown.  The  last  is  incomparably  the  easiest  task, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  profound  even  to  the  point  of  mysti- 
cism. On  any  other  topic  this  may  be  excusable,  but  in  educa- 
tion it  becomes  him  who  attempts  to  exert  any  influence  to  be- 
ware, lest  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  scriptures,  he  '  darken 
counsel  by  tcords  without  knowledge,^  1  would  rather  creep  in 
the  humble  path  of  observation  and  experiment,  than  hazard 
the  intellectual  or  moral  character  of  a  single  family,  or  a 
single  school,  by  soaring  in  the  airy  regions  of  theory  and  spec- 
ulation. 
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The  resemblance  between  the  political  and  social  state  of 
Switzerland  and  that  of  the  United  States,  render  the  experi- 
ments of  this  country  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  and  leads  me 
to  advert  more  frequently  to  its  institutions  and  systems  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  cantons  of  Switzerland  are  not  less  diversified  in  their 
forms  of  government,  than  in  their  surface ;  and  embrace  almost 
every  conceivable  variety,  from  the  extreme  of  democracy  in 
the  little  central  cantons,  where  every  law  is  passed  in  a  full  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  to  a  limited  monarchy,  which  is  found  in 
the  principality  of  Neufchatel.  This  canton  was  originally  a 
principality,  which  requested  to  be  admitted  into  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy. It  belonged  to  the  Princes  of  the  house  of  Hohenzol- 
lern,  who  became  subsequently  Electors  of  Brandenburg,  and 
now  fill  the  throne  of  Prussia.  It  has  thus  partaken  of  many 
of  the  benefits  conferred  by  this  government  upon  its  subjects. 
I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  here,  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Commission  for  Education  of  this  canton,  a  zealous  friend 
of  the  cause,  and  to  receive  from  the  Commission  a  series  of  re- 
ports, which  contain  many  interesting  details  of  the  progress  of 
the  schools  under  their  direction. 

The  present  king  of  Prussia,  on  ascending  the  throne,  direct- 
ed his  attention  particularly  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools 
in  Neufchatel.  As  early  as  1803,  he  ordered  the  Council  of 
State  to  examine  the  resources  of  the  villages,  and  ascertain  if 
they  were  sufllicient  to  provide  suitable  means  of  instruction  for 
all  the  children  of  the  canton,  and  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  an  annual  subsidy  for  the  aid  of  the  schools.  The  state  of 
political  affairs  which  immediately  followed,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  this  object  for  the  moment, — but  at  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1816  and  1817,  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblies,  begging  them  to  devise  some  means  for  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  the  poor,  and  the  heavy  expenses  to  which 
both  individuals  and  communities  were  subjected  for  their  sup- 
port. A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  subject, 
who,  instead  of  seeking  palliatives  for  the  evils,  or  attempting 
merely  new  modes  of  supporting  the  poor,  endeavored  to  find 
out  and  destroy  the  sources  of  poverty.  They  recommended 
that  the  clergy  be  requested  by  the  Council  of  State,  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  local  authorities  in  adopting 
measures  to  give  them  early  habits  of  industry,  and  to  repress, 
with  firmness,  the  vices  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The 
Council  accepted  this  proposition,  and  in  order  to  further  the 
object,  collected  the  most  detailed  accounts  of  the  state  of  the 
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schools  in  all  the  parishes,  and  submitted  them  to  a  committee 
of  their  own  number.  At  the  same  time,  the  clergy,  by  a  com- 
mittee chosen  from  among  themselves,  made  a  similar  examina- 
tion, which  was  communicated  to  the  Council  of  State.  From 
information  obtained  from  these  sources,  the  Council  deemed  it 
of  the  higfiest  importance  to  publish  an  account  of  the  deplor- 
able state  of  education  which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the 
canton,  notwithstanding  the  judicious  and  liberal  efforts  of  many 
towns  and  villages  for  the  establishment  and  improvement  of 
their  schools. 

In  18*26,  the  Council  issued  a  decree,  in  which,  after  express- 
ing the  sentiment,  that  the  first  duty  of  every  christian  govern- 
ment is  to  secure  to  tlie  young  the  means  of  learning  the  duties 
of  religion,  and  that  *  the  most  effectual  means  for  diminishing 
the  number  of  those  depending  on  public  or  private  charity  is 
the  proper  instruction  and  care  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  they 
ordered  the  parishes  to  take  care  that  all  the  children  belonging 
to  them,  whether  their  dwellings  were  near  or  remote  from  the 
centre  of  the  village,  should  receive  instruction,  at  least,  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education.  They  invited  those  parishes 
whose  resources  were  not  sufficient  to  give  this  instruction,  to 
state  the  means  most  appropriate  for  the  supply  of  their  wants, 
and  enjoined  upon  those  which  had  not  yet  committees  of  edu- 
cation, to  appoint  them  immediately. 

The  reports  from  the  parishes  were  successively  sent  to  the 
Council,  and  from  these  and  other  documents  received,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  King  a  detailed  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
schools,  and  thus  called  forth  the  edict  of  Oct.  7, 1829.    By  this 
edict,  which  made  no  change  in  the  obligations  and  rights  of  the 
parishes,  the  King  created  a  Commission  of  State  for  Public 
Education,  composed  of  two  Counsellors  of   State,  (one  of 
which  should  be  the  president,)  two  clergymen,  and  twelve  citi- 
zens of  distinction  from  various  parts  of  the  canton.     To  this 
Commission  was  entrusted  all  that  concerned  the  improvement  of 
the  schools.     They  were  directed  to  secure,  by  constant  super- 
intendence and  rigid  control,  the  instruction  of  all  the  children, 
by  the  estabhshment  of  suitable  schools,  and  to  aid  the  youth 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  employment  of  teaching,  in  com- 
pletins:  their  education,     lie  placed  at  the  disposition  of  this 
Commission,  from  the  first  of  January,  1830,  the  annual  sum  of 
£6,000  from  the  civil  list  of  the  canton,  for  the  aid  of  those 
parishes  whose  resources  were  insufficient  to  furnish  the  means 
of  instruction. 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  this  edict,  the  Council  took 
measures  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  King,  and  appointed 
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the  Commission  of  State  for  Public  Education.  The  year  1829 
was  thus  signalized  in  the  annals  of  this  canton,  as  the  period  in 
which  the  government  enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  by  be- 
ginning to  watch  over  and  direct  the  intellectual  and  moral  cul- 
ture of  the  people. 

The  report  before  us  next  gives  the  principal  features  of  the 
School  System  of  Neufchatel.     Throughout  the  canton,  entire 
liberty  of  instruction  is  allowed.     Any  one  may  open  a  school, 
in  whatever  place  he  chooses,  without  being  subject  to  other 
control.    While  every  parent  is  obliged  to  give  his  children  suit- 
able instruction,  the  mode  of  doing  it  is  left  entirely  to  his  own 
choice,  whether  it  be  to  educate  them  at  home,  or  to  send  them 
to  public  or  private  schools.     The  public  schools  belong  to  the 
towns  and  villages,  on  whom  their  support  entirely  devolved  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1 829.     They  establish  schools,  and  diminish 
'^or  increase  their  number  as  they  deem  advisable.     They  also 
appoint  the  teachers,  after  an  examination,  in  which  the  clergy- 
man assists.     In  short,  each  village  has  its  committee  of  educa- 
tion, which  reports  to  the  commission  the  state  of  public  instruc- 
tion.    The  clergyman  is,  with  few  exceptions,  the  president  of 
this  committee.    Previous  to  the  year  1829,  the  government  ex- 
ercised only  the  same  general  care  over  the  schools  as  over  all 
oihcr  measures  of  the  corporation,  and  indeed,  even  this  power 
was  scarcely  recognized. 

Those  children,  whose  parents  are  natives  of  the  villages,  pay 
no  tuition  except  in  those  places  whose  public  treasury  does 
not  afford  a  sufficient  support  for  the  teachers,  and  in  the  city 
of  Neufchatel,  where  the  great  improvements  made  in  the  es- 
tablishments for  education  have  involved  the  citizens  in  very 
considerable  expense.  The  children  of  those  who  are  merely 
residents  pay  a  trifling  monthly  compensation.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  day  school,  there  are  evening  schools  in  most  of  the 
villages,  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  studies  beyond  the  ordin- 
ary course  of  instruction.  All  who  attend  these  schools  pay  a 
small  tax. 

In  many  villages,  the  citizens  form  a  very  small  part  of  the 
population.  Still  the  schools  are  free  to  all  the  residents  on 
condition  of  a  moderate  fee  for  tuition.  But  if  they  are  almost 
alone  in  supporting  the  schools,  they  have  also  the  advantage 
of  the  entire  direction  of  education.  Instruction  is  given  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  catechism,  singing  and  the  ele- 
ments of  grammar  and  geography.  There  are  but  few  places 
in  which  instruction  has  advanced  beyond  these  branches.  At 
Neufchatel,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  a  gymnasium  has  been 
established  viritb  several  professors. 
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In  1829,  all  the  parishes  bad,  at  least,  one  school.  Many  of 
these  were  established  on  a  good  footing,  were  well  attended, 
watched  over  with  interest,  and  furnished  with  well  informed 
teachers  of  good  moral  characters,  who  received  competent  sal- 
aries. Still  the  state  of  public  education  generally,  was  very 
far  from  the  degree  of  improvement  desirable.  There  were  but 
few  of  the  villages,  in  which  a  public  school  was  open  through- 
out the  year  ;  and  a  still  smaller  number  in  which  the  school  for 
boys  was  separated  from  that  for  the  girls.  Most  of  the  schools 
were  not  open  longer  than  four  or  five  months  of  the  winter ; 
and  the  children  being  entirely  neglected  the  rest  of  the  year, 
were  in  great  danger  of  forgetting  all  they  had  learned  in  this 
short  period. 

The  solitary  dwellings  and  litde  hamlets  scattered  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  at  a  great  distance  from  the  villages,  (the  paths 
to  which  were  often  impassable  in  the  snowy  season,)  presented 
serious  obstacles  to  universal  instruction.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  thinly  populated  regions  were  neither  rich  enough,  nor 
sufficiently  enlightened,  to  establish  schools  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, in  the  vicinity,  for  the  winter ;  and  only  a  very  small 
number  of  the  parishes  took  care  of  these  remote  districts  in 
this  respect.  Where  there  were  schools,  the  teachers  were  so 
poorly  paid,  that  the  number  of  those  competent  to  their  task 
was  very  small,  and  many  of  these  were  obliged  to  labor  for 
their  bread,  and  thtis  neglect  the  duties  which  were  enough  to 
occupy  all  their  time.  £ven  where  there  were  good  schools  in 
these  villages,  they  were  rarely  attended  by  those  who  had  most 
need  of  instruction  and  moral  culture, — the  children  of  the 
poor.  The  culpable  indifference  of  parents,  their  desire  to  gain 
something  by  the  labor  of  their  children  at  the  age  of  eleven 
and  twelve,  or  even  of  six  or  seven  years,  particularly  in  manu- 
facturing places — the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher, 
which  however  small,  is  a  heavy  charge  to  those  who  often  find 
it  difficult  to  supply  a  numerous  family  with  bread,  the  con- 
tempt of  all  the  parents  for  instruction,  the  impatience  of  restraint 
among  children  accustomed  to  the  idleness  of  beggary, — all 
these  circumstances  combined  to  keep  a  great  number  of  children 
from  school,  and  to  perpetuate  their  ignorance  and  their  misery  ; 
and  presented  the  greatest  obstacles  to  all  attempts  at  reform. 
Patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens  regarded  this  stale  of  things 
with  anxiety.  They  saw  that  in  the  state  of  civilization  to 
which  the  country  had  arrived,  a  good  education  of  the  people 
generally,  could  alone  prevent  the  intellectual  culture  from  de- 
generating into  corruption.  The  previous  efforts  had  excited 
those  villages  which  possessed  the  means,  to  make  important 
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vrnprorvemet^ts  in  their  schools,  and  roused  tliose  which  were  fee- 
ble to  a  4sen8e  of  their  wants,  and  a  desire  of  reform.  At  this 
^^riftis  the  Commission  of  State  found  they  had  much  to  do— not 
^o  much  to  t^eate  a  newxjrdcr.of  things,  as  to  improve  and 
<x>mplete  the  woit  begun  by  the  parishes. 

The  ftrsX  care  of  the  presiiient  was  to  request  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  detailed  reports  upon  the  stutc  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  canton.  These  reports  were  presented  at  the  first 
session  of  the  Commission  in  1 830.  The  necessity  of  frequent 
mcetinss,  and  the  distance  T>f  the  greater  part  of  the  members, 
induced  the  State  Commission  to  appoint  a  committee  of  six 
members  to  examine  these  reports.  In  the  courise  of  tine  sum- 
mer, they  submitted  to  the  Commission  of  Education,  all  the 
important  facts  in  tbese  reports,  together  with  such  other  par- 
ticulars as  they  had  been  able  to  obtain,  thus  establishing  a  basis 
for  all  their  swsequent  labors. 

The  two  great  duties  of  tbe  Commission  of  Ethication,  were 
to  secure  to  all  the  children  sufficient  means  of  education,  and 
to  train  teachers  worthy  of  their  station  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  moraKt^.  Of  these  duties,  the  first  was  the  most  pressing. 
Schools  which  would  give  a  sufficient  salary  could  always  be 
furnished  with  good  teachers,  for  there  were  in  this  canton, 
many  yoang  men  of  talent,  who  had  devoted  themscltes  to  tim 
education  oT  youth. 

The  committee  reviewed  the  state  of  the  schools,  and  arranged 
them  in  three  principal  divisions.  In  the  first  wtsre  aH  the  vil- 
lages which  had  not  established  schools  in  the  hamlets  and  re- 
mote comers  of  their  districts,  together  with  those  wtiere  the 
schools  had  but  a  precarious  existence,  or  were  indiffi*rent  in 
their  character.  l*he  spcond  class  comprised  those  villages 
which  solicted  funds  to  establish  girls*  schools,  distinct  from  those 
of  the  boys.  The  third  comprised  those  which  made  no  request, 
or  whose  wishes  exceeded  the  hmits  prescribed  to  the  Commis* 
won  by  the  order  of  the  King. 

The  Commission  resolved  to  appropriate  the  funds  of  the 
state  to  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  but  to  make  them 
public  schools,  and  to  give  to  the  villages,  the  sum  allowed  for 
their  establishments,  fixing  the  salary  of  teachers  at  a  higher 
rate  than  before.  They  confided  to  them  the  direction  and  su- 
perintendence, giving  only  general  directions,  that  thus  they  may 
giro  additional  vigor  to  the  principles  already  in  operation,  rath- 
er than  introduce  new  systems.  They  required  annual  reports 
upon  the  state  of  all  the  schools  together,  with  a  statement  of 
the  use  made  of  the  sum  confided  to  them.  In  making  these 
appropriations  they  reserved  the  liberty  of  change  according  to 
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the  necessities  of  the  villages,  and  the  degree  of  tlieir  eflbrts  for 
the  improvement  of  public  education. 

In  lS:n,  the  committee  established  or  improved  fiflysix  vil- 
bge  schools,  besides  founding  others  in  the  greatest  part  of  those 
places  which  had  till  now  been  destitute  of  all  means  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  Since  that  period,  the  number  of  children,  too 
remote  from  the  parish  to  attend  the  general  scbocJ,  has  been 
reduced  to  tlie  smallest  number  which  can  be  expected  from  the 
extreme  sparscncss  of  the  habitations  of  the  mountains.  The 
disturbed  state  of  political  aflbirs,  this  year,  interrupted  the  ex- 
amination of  the  schools,  and  very  few  reports  were  received, 
but  these  few  presented  very  satisfactory  accounts. 

In  133'^,  the  Comtnission  reviewed  all  its  decisioits  rektive  to 
the  primary  schools,  increased  some  of  the  allowances  of  the 
preceding  year  on  the  authority  of  reports  received,  and  deci- 
ded to  establish  new  schools  in  many  remote  districts. 

It  was  next  occupied  with  the  establishment  of  evening 
schools  in  the  manufacturing  villages,  where  most  of  the  diil- 
dren  were  employed  all  the  year,  through  the  day,  and  tlius  pre- 
vented from  attendance  at  the  ordinary  schook.  AH  tiie  vil- 
lages, hamlets,  and  remote  corners  were  now  provided  with 
schools,  subjected  to  local  committees  of  education,  but  there 
were  still  three  great  obstacles  to  be  met : — the  negligence  of 
village  committees,  the  indifference  and  opposition  of  parents, 
and  their  poverty. 

The  greater  part  of  the  villages  co-operated  with  teal  in  the 
efforts  for  public  education  in  their  districts,  but  failed  essentially 
in  the  watchful  superintcndance  which  was  claimed  from  the 
committee.  The  King,  in  his  edict,  ordered  that  those  parents, 
whose  negligence  or  avarice  detained  their  children  from  school, 
should  be  urged  to  send  them  by  the  exhortation  of  the  consis- 
tory— or,  if  this  failed,  they  were  to  be  reprimanded  before  the 
consistory,  and  in  case  of  still  farther  default,  be  subject  to  pun- 
ishment. There  have  been  instances  in  which  this  last  course 
was  pursued,  and  those  villages  who  have  been  most  rigid  in 
the  execution  of  this  law.  have  had  reason  to  rejoice  at  their 
wise  severity. 

To  secure  instruction  to  those  families  whose  poverty  did  not 
enable  them  to  pay  even  the  small  compensation  usually  requir- 
ed, presented  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  only  course  was  to 
pay  to  the  teacher  the  sum  required — but  this  was  not  without 
its  objections.  It  was  found  dangerous  to  render  the  schools 
absolutely  gratuitous  to  those  parents  even  who  had  paid  the 
monthly  sum  with  considerable  difficulty*  The  very  sacrifices 
they  had  been  called  to  make,  had  excited  an  interest  and  attach- 
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cd  them  to  the  schools.  A  sum  was  finally  granted  to  those  vil- 
lages which,  upon  strict  examination,  were  found  needy,  and  the 
clergyman  requested  to  watch  attentively  over  the  use  made  of 
this  appropriation. 

The  State  Commission,  after  having  made  all  possible  eflforts 
to  secure  a  good  primary  education  to  the  children  of  the  can- 
ton, next  occupied  themselves  with  establishing  girls*  schools 
'separate  from  the  boys,  with  means  of  instruction  in  needle- 
work, in  those  parishes  where  circumstances  rendered  it  neces- 
sary. The  expenses  incurred  had  very  considerably  exceeded 
the  sum  granted  by  the  King,  but  on  being  informed  of  the 
plans  of  the  Commission,  and  seeing  the  importance  of  their 
immediate  execution,  he  granted  an  additional  sum  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expense  for  five  years.  The  lleporter  goes  on  to  say, 
*<  The  Commission  had  now  completed  an  important  part  of 
their  task.  Every  village  in  the  canton  had  received  its  portion 
t)f  this  grant,  and  its  schools  were  placed  on  a  good  footing. 
The  order  of  the  King  required  also  that  they  should  furnish 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  teaching  as  a  profession,  with 
means  necessary  to  complete  their  education,  and  give  them  cer- 
tificates of  theif  intellectual  and  moral  qualification  for  their 
task.  For  of  what  avail  to  multiply  schools  if  the  teachers  are 
not  found  to  sustain  them  ?  They  have  duties  of  no  trifling  im- 
portance, their  employments  are  elevated  and  arduous ; — to 
them  is  confided  the  sacred  task  of  developing  and  directing  the 
mind  and  the  heart  of  each  child  of  the  country.  With  that 
positive  knowledge,  on  which  instruction  should  be  based,  they 
should  combine  an  upright  and  religious  character,  without 
which  education  is  impossible  or  dangerous,  and  a  power  of  im- 
pressing their  instructions  on  the  hearts  of  the  children.  Les- 
sons in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and 
singing,  are  but  a  small  part  of  their  task.  The  most  important, 
the  most  difficulty  is  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  pupils,  and  to  make  them  familiar  with  the 
duties  of  virtue  and  piety — to  teach  them  to  love  God,  to  love 
their  country  and  their  families,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the 
fear  of  disobedience  and  vice.  The  teacher  should  possess  an 
aptness  in  presenting  these  truths,  as  well  as  in  giving  mere  les- 
sons. They  should  be  presented  in  a  manner  so  simple  and  in- 
teresting that  they  will  not  fail  to  fix  the  attention  of  children, 
often  little  accustomed  to  reflection.' 

The  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  was  the  most  obvious 
means  of  fufillins:  this  desire  of  the  Kinn[.      But  while  Nor- 
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mal  schools  were  fully  estimated  by  the  Commission,  and 
considered  as  almost  indispensable  in  a  country  where  instruc- 
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tiOD  was  little  extended,  ioqairy  furnished  only  new  proof  tf 
the  fitness  of  the  tcuchecs  of  this  canton  for  their  task.  Many 
of  them  were  found,  to  fulfill  their  duties  in  a  ojanuer  lery  dis- 
tinguished, not  only  in  their  own,  but  in  several  other  cantons, 
both  as  public  and  private  instcucters.  It  thus  appeared,  that 
there  already  existed  sufficient  means  for  fbcming  good  teachers-^ 
and  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  tamake  a  request^  which,  pro^ 
bably,  would  not  have  been  refused  by  the  King,  to  increase 
lAill  farther  the  annual  sum  appropriated  to  public  i^catio&. 

The  Conimission  hoped  to  secure  a  part  of  the  happy  result^ 
whii;h  are  so  justly  expected  from  Normal  schools  by.  the  estab* 
lishment  of  Conferences  of  Teachers,  and  a.  directing  Commits 
tee  of  public  education..  The  necessity  of  these  assemblies^ 
had  beea  previously  fblt,  and  attempts  had  boen.  made  by  many 
teachers  to  establish  them  on  a  limitedscalej  buthitherto  in  vain. 

The  Commission  resolved  to  establish  one  at  the  capitaK 
They  beKeved  that  by  means  of  these  assemUics,  teachers  would 
become  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  with  the  ideas,  the  ob-> 
servAtions,  and  the  methods  of  the  whole — the  less  advanced 
see  what  they  ha:vc  to  Iearn>  and  all  judge  more  modestly  of  their 
acquirements  and  abilities ;  and  in  seeing  themselves  the  object 
of  ottentioa  of  the  goi'cmmcnt,  they  would  have  new  motives  of 
encouragement,  and  for  effort.     These  conferences  would  also 
serve  to  make  known  the  spirit  of  the  teachers,  the  extent  of 
their  knowledge,,  and  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  schools.. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  first  Coaference-  in.  July,. 
1832,  by  an  assembly  composed  of  the  Commission  of  State,  the- 
clergy,  and  a  Directing  Comniittco  for  the  conferences  which 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Commission,  to  attend,  to  a  superin- 
tendance  which  was  inconsistent  with  other  clwms  upon.  them.. 
The  duties  of  this  Comniiitee  were  to  be  familiac  with  the: 
current  works  on  edtication,  to  examine  what  are  the  best  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  and  what  are  best  adapted  tathe  canton,  to- 
communicate  the  results  of  their  reading  and  reflection,  to  bring 
in  communicajLion  with  the  teachers,  those  individualswiio  .could 
be  useful,  to  them  by  their  intelligence  and  acquiremeots,  to- 
make  knowa  the  best  elementary  books,  or,. in  one  word,  to  ex^ 
ert  upon  the  teachers  an  inHuonce  similar  ta  that  of  a  Nor.-^ 
mal  school,  which.,  though  not  so  direct,  would  at  least  ha-ve- 
the  advantage  of  leaving  eacl)  individual  more  at  liberty,  and 
more  dependent  upon  his  own  originality  and  reflection.  AlE 
the  teachers  of  the  canton  were  invited  to  aitend  at  the  eipense 
of  the  State. 

At  a  meeting^of  the  Directing  Committee  with  the  Commisii- 
stoa  of  EducatioUji  tliere  was  but  one  vcuce  oa  the  superior.  iat« 
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portaiice  of  education,  comftared  with  mere  instruction,  and  in 
the  care  which  should  be  given  to  moral  instruction,  their  views 
are  thus  expressed  : 

'  Man  is  an  active  being.  The  powers  which  form  the  prin- 
ciple of  action,  both  physical  and  intellectual  ought  to  be  devel- 
oped— but  to  develop  the  powers,  without  giving  tliem  a  right 
direction,  is  to  do  but  half  the  work — and  to  leave  it  thus  in- 
complete, is  to  expose  man  to  the  greatest  danger.  This  direc-. 
tion  is  education.  The  only  means  of  direction  is  religion ; — 
and  education  must  necessarily  be  moral  and  religious  in  order 
to  deserve  the  name.  Education  and  instruction,  then,  consist 
in  developing  all  the  powers  of  man,  and  in  the  influence  of 
religion.* 

Such  is  tiie  basis  on  which  the  measures  of  the  Commission 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Conference  of  teachers  rests — the 
only  sure  basis  on  which  any  institution  for  the  promotion  of  ed- 
ucation can  successfully  repose. 

The  first  Conference  was  held  at  Neufchatel,  and  comprised 
sevenlythree  teachers,  who  were  provided  for,  gratuitously,  by  the 
funds  of  the  State,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens.  The  re- 
ports from  all  the  villages  were  received  at  this  Conference. 
The  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  important 
questions,  on  which  the  teachers  gave  their  own  opinions  and 
experience. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  next  year.  One  important 
result  of  this  meeting  was  the  establishment  of  five  local  con- 
ferences or  conventions  of  teachers,  designed  to  promote  the 
aame  object  with  the  general  Conference. 

At  the  close  of  this  Conference,  which  continued  three  days, 
the  teachers  established  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  aged  teachers 
and  their  families.  This  project,  which,  at  first,  presented  nu- 
merous difiiculties,  was  very  nappily  and  speedily  realized,  and 
is  an  object  which  recommended  itself  not  only  to  the  teach- 
ers but  to  the  generosity  of  many  wealthy  individuals,  who  are 
accustomed  to  contribute  largely  to  establishments  of  public 
utility. 

I  have  received  the  reports  of  five  annual  conferences,  which 
were  rendered  deeply  interesting,  by  the  experience,  judgment^ 
zeal,  and  piety  which  marked  the  communications,  and  volun- 
tary addresses  of  the  teachers,  and  fully  satisfied  the  Committee 
of  Superintendence,  that  they  will  produce  the  most  happy 
results  to  the  schools  of  Neufchatel.  W.  C.  W. 

43* 
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Ir,  as  was  attempted  to  be  shewn  in  a  pref  i'oira  communica^ 
tion,  so  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  a  well  organized 
family  itafe,  its  coiistituUon  and  the  elements  which  composer 
if  slfuald  be  thorooghly  and  exTensiyely  understood.  Parins-' 
shouM  be  ta&cn,  unitcrsal  and  indefatSgabfe,  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  fathers  and  mothers  to  this  subject.  We  should  hear 
it,  as  was  most  happity  the  case  in  the  olden  time,  much  more 
often  the  theme  of  instruction  and  exhortation  from  the,  sa- 
cred desk.  The  press,  tliroagh  our  publfc  journalb  and  peri- 
odicals, should  teem  with  practical,  plain,  common  sense  viewg 
of  it,  dra^wing  out  its  principles  in  graphical*  det)iil,  and  iIIdBtra- 
ting  them  by  lively  and  appropriate  anecdote.  Popular  treatises, 
from  the  pens  of  other  Hannah  Mores,  fit  companions  of  the 
simple  and  poor,  should  be  found  in  all  their  dwelKnga.  Kindly 
influences,  through  the  medium  of  personaf  intercourse,  should 
be  employed.  The  prayers  of  the  church,  of  the  domestic  cir- 
cle, and  of  the  closet,  should  continually  ascend  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  these  united  instramentali^ 
ties ;  that  so,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  bind, 
husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  mothers,  children  and  other 
inmates  of  the  household,  may  understand  and  appreciate  the 
relations  in  which  they  are  phced  to  each  other,  and  feet  the 
obligations  growing  out  of  them. 

Who  can  look  around  him  and  see  the  vast  numbers  of  fath- 
ers and  mothers  that  have  never  been  taught,  either  by  example 
or  precept,  how  to  govern  and  manage  their  households,; — the 
domestic  irregularities  and  disorders,  the  disobedience  on  the 
part  of  children,  and,  in  many  cases,  utter  rejection  of  parental 
authority  which  prevail, — together  with  the  reckfess  air  of  an- 
ticipated manhood,  and  want  of  deference  and  respect  to  au* 
periors  and  to  the  aged,  most  melancholy  examples  of  which 
are  continually  afforded, — ami  not  earnestly  desire  that  some 
corrective  of  these  evils  may  be  found. 

Nothing  but  the  religion  of  the  Bible  can  accomplish  this 
great  work,  and  this  religion  primarily,  uniformly,  and,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  efRcaciously  brought  to  bear  upon  tfie  ele- 
ments  of  society  as  found  in  the  family  state,  and  the  school. 
In  bothy  the  Bible  must  be  the  statute  book  of  government  and 
discipline .     God  must  be  recognized  as  its  author.    Its  com* 
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mandi  must  be  received  as  coming  from  him ;  developing  his  ati^ 
thority^  while  the  parent^  or  teacher,  is  but  his  interpreter  and 
vicegerent. 

Let  this  fundamental  principle  of  &mily  government  be  test- 
ed by  an  intelligent  parent,  and  fairly  carried  out  to  its  legiti- 
mate results,  and  its  tx^autiful  simplicity,  and  more  tlian  human 
efficacy,  will  be  seen.  It  involves  no  cumbrous  machinery.  It 
calls  for  no  array  of  those  factitious  motives  which  are  often  ad- 
dressed to  sensuality  and  self-interest,  to  vanity  and  pride,  to 
the  dread  of  ridicule  and  disgrace,  to  the  wrestlings  of  personal 
rivalry,  to  the  fear  of  a  despotic  severity,  or  the  appetite  for 
tempting  rewards.  It  addresses  the  reason  and  expands  it.  It 
reaches  the  conscience,  awakening,  moulding,  refining,  and 
strengthening  its  delicate  sensibilities  into  beauty  and  vigor,  and 
securmg  its  unfading  response  and  sanction.  It  gains  the  as- 
sent of  the  will,  if  so  be  that  the  faith  and  fidelity  of  the  parent 
obtain  the  gracious  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pro- 
mised to  such  faith  and  fidelity  by  God  himself.  Obedience  to 
law,  to  the  divine  law  of  love  to  God  and  man,  primarily  to  be 
understood,  illustrated,  and  applied  in  the  family  state,  is  se- 
cured. It  is  yielded,  because  it  is  right  to  yield  it  to  God,  as 
the  Supreme  Moral  Governor,  and,  in  conformity  with  his  will, 
to  the  parent,  as  commissioned  by  him,  to  see  that,  in  this  de- 
partment of  his  government,  his  commands  are  carried  into 
efTect. 

A  rightful  law,  responded  to  by  an  enlightened  and  unsophis- 
ticated conscience,  will,  under  the  blessing  of  the  promised 
Spirit  of  God,  do  the  whole  work:  and  family  order,  peace,  and 
happiness  are  planted  on  the  rock  of  eternal  truth,  justice,  and 
benevolence.  What  foundations  for  civil  society,  and  the 
church,  to  rest  upon, — unassailable,  imperishable  ! 

In  carrying  out  these  views  totheirpracticalappIication,it  will 
be  seeii,  that  there  is  a  period  of  infancy  and  early  childhood, 
during  which  the  young  mind  is  not  vet  sufficientljr  matured  to 
receive  the  idea  of  a  God,  and  that  tne  Bible  contains  his  com- 
mands. During  this  period,  the  will  of  the  child  must,  of 
course,  be  led  to  the  will  of  the  parent,  as  the  supreme  authority. 
During  this  period,  the  parent  is  in  the  place  of  God  to  the 
child.  What  a  fearful  responsibility  is  involed  in  this,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  elements  of  the  child's  original  notions  of 
God,  and  of  his  moral  government,  must  be  derived  from  mhat 
he  sees  in  the  parent  or  guardian, — the  only  being,  thus  far, 
known  to  him  as  the  superior  being  to  himself,  and  to  all 
around  him.  So  that  we  must  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
when  the  child  first  begins  to  form  any  conceptions  of  the  invisi- 
ble Deity,  be  must  derive  them  from  what  he  has  witnessed  of 
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the  character  and  conduct  of  the  &ther,  or  mother,  or  guardiani 
who  has  asserted  and  enforced  authority  over  him.  For  what 
does  he  know  of  the  personal  identity  of  another  spiritual  existence 
besides  his  own, — of  power,  truth,  justice,  rectitude,  benevo- 
lence, and  any  other  natural  or  moral  qualities  of  an  intelligent 
being  superior  to  himself, — only  so  far  as  he  has  seen  the  mani- 
festation of  these  attributes  in  the  being  that  has  had  the  control 
of  him.  What  parent,  or  guardian,  can  reflect  on  these  truths^ 
and  not  appreciate  the  overwhelming  importance  of  always  pre- 
senting to  tlie  observation  of  the  infant  and  child,  the  fairest 
and  most  attractive  specimens,  in  his  very  expressions  of  coun- 
tenance, and  demeanor,  in  his  tones  of  voice,  in  his  manner  of 
conveying  instruction,  and  enforcing  authority,  in  his  whole 
character  and  conduct,  of  the  right  and  true,  the  lovely  and  ex- 
cellent, the  just  and  benevolent ! 

But  much  sooner  than  is  generally  supposed,  is  the  child  ca- 
pable of  receiving  some  notions  of  (Jod,  which,  ihoush  attended 
with  indistinctness  and  imperfection,  can  be  made  suoservient  to 
important,  practical  purposes.  He  can,  at  a  very  early  period, 
be  led  to  transfer  his  notions  of  supn^me  authority  from  his 
father  on  earth,  to  his  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  tind  to  under- 
stand that  the  Bible  is  a  book  which  God  has  given,  as  the  di^ 
rectory  of  our  ihoughtSy  feelings^  conversation,  and  conduct. 
Having  reached  this  point,  let  the  parent  immediately  begin  to 
shew  himself  in  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  child,  as 
acting  continually  under  the  authority  of  God^  and  as  commis- 
sioned by  him  to  see  that  his  laws  arc  carried  into  effect,  for  the 
maintenance  of  right,  and  the  prevention  of  wrong  ;  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  love,  peace,  and  happiness  in  the  family  concerns. 
Let  him  make  God  and  the  Bible  prominent  in  the  whole  course 
of  daily  discipline.  Let  him  require  for  himself  obedience  and 
respect,  affection  and  gratitude,  not  from  merely  personal  con- 
siderations, which  is  too  often  the  case,  as  the  supreme  despot  of 
the  domestic  dominion,  but  because  it  is  right  that  he  should  lie 
thus  treated,  inasmuch  as  he  rules  in  the  name,  and  by  the  aii- 
thoritv  of  the  great  Father  of  all,  whose  will,  as  expressed  in 
the  Bible,  he  is  commanded  by  God  himself  to  make  known  to 
his  household,  and  for  whose  obedience  to  which,  so  far  as  he 
has  received  the  ability  and  the  means  to  enforce  it,  he  is  re- 
sponsible. 

Thus  exhibiting  himself  as  amenable  to  the  same  supreme 
authority  to  which  his  children  and  his  household  are  amenable, 
under  the  same  law  of  righteousness  and  love,  and  ready  to  be 
guided  by  the  same  Statute  Book  of  eternal  equity, — he  en- 
joins, or  rather  allures  to^  obediencoi  by  the  monu  beauty  of  his 
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own  example.  This  highest  dignity  aod  loveliness  of  charac- 
ter consists  in  his  cheerful  submission  to  that  right,  just,  holy, 
and  benevolent  will  of  God,  on  which  the  good  order  of  his 
own  little  family,  and  of  the  universe  of  created  beings,  alike 
depends. 

He  thus  elevates  himself  and  household  to  a  new  and  sub- 
lime position.  The  family  of  which  he  is  the  constituted  head, 
sustains  an  important  relation  to  the  great  being  who  is  the 
Father  and  Head  of  the  whole  human  family.  It  is  one  most 
important  element  of  that  vast  moral  machinery  by  which  He 
moves  society,  governments,  nations,  the  world.  Its  example 
and  influence  take  strong  hold  of  the  destinies  of  man.  It  is 
yet  to  branch  out  into  other  families,  and  these  into  others,  to 
an  indefinite  extent.  It  may  impart  a  character  to  them  for 
generations  to  come.  It  may  aspire  to  be  the  seed  plant  of  a 
rich  harvest  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness  on  every  side, 
and  to  an  incalculable  amount. 

Nay,  it  takes  hold  of  eternity.  God  calls  himself  a  Father, 
and  those  who  obey  him,  emphatically,  his  children,  A  well 
ordered  family  state,  where  right  controls  the  conscience  and 
the  will,  and  the  law  of  love  prevails,  is  the  fairest  type  of 
Heaven.  There,  of  all  others,  is  the  place  to  prepare  the  soul 
for  endless  happiness  beyond  the  grave.  Theie  a  covenant 
keeping  God  delights  to  dweU,  and  fulfil  his  promises  to  the 
ikithfuL  There  the  Saviour  welcomes  infancy  and  childhood  to 
his  arms.  There  the  Spirit  of  grace  hovers  with  unwearied 
wing,  and  sheds  down  its  choicest  influences.  There,  if  any 
where,  what  is  low  and  vulgar,  disingenuous  and  polluting,  in 
the  world,  can  be  kept  at  a  distance,  and  the  comparatively 
guileless  and  innocent  mind  be  confirmed  in  principles,  and  cs* 
tablished  in  habits  of  nnoral  excellence  before  sustaining  the 
more  rude  shocks  of  temptation.  There,  oh  there !  if  Chris- 
tian parents  and  the  Church  of  Christ  would  but  be  faithful  in 
doing  their  duty,  might  each  succeeding  generation  grow  up  to 
be  the  followers  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  leaven  soon  pervade 
the  world  by  which  the  whole  would  be  leavened. 

Let  both  parents  and  children  appreciate  these  views  of  the 
family  state,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  an  accession  would  be 
made  to  the  authority  of  the  former,  by  a  moral  influence  of  the 
purest  and  most  elevated  kind,  and  how  simple  and  efficacious 
the  government  of  the  household  would  become  when  God  is 
thus  introduced  into  it,  and  himself,  (through  the  medium  of 
his  written  Word,  explained  and  enforced  by  his  constituted  and 
rightful  vicegerent,)  mae/e  the  daily  arbiter,  and  held  forth  a$ 
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the  final  Judge  of  the  internal  thovghtt  andfeelingM,  at  wettaM 
of  the  external  conduct  of  all  its  members. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  next  number,  to  apply  these  principles 
and  views  of  family  government  and  discipline,  to  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  schools. 


TEACHING  TO  THINK.-No.  III. 
SPELLING. 


One  of  the  methods  of  teaching  spelKng,  mentioned  in 
No.  II.  of  this  series,  was  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  classify  the 
words  in  natural  fiunilies.  We  think  this  method  and  its  ten- 
dency to  elicit  thought,  deserve  further  notice. 

It  will  hardly  be  expected  of  the  pupil  that  he  will  be  able  to 
make  out  a  complete  list  of  any  family  of  words  at  the  first 
eflfort.  For  example,  the  teacher  asks  him  to  write,  on  his  slate, 
the  names  of  all  the  quadrupeds  he  can  think  of.  Now  if  we 
expect  that  a  pupil  can  make  out,  in  a  few  minutes,  from 
mere  memory,  any  thing  like  half  the  names  we  ourselves  know, 
we  shall  be  disappointed ;  and  by  manifesting  our  feelings^  if  it 
be  only  in  the  countenance,  we  shall  be  likely  to  discotiiHge 
him. 

On  the  contrary,  let  him  make  out  such  a  list  as  he  can.  This 
being  done,  let  it  be  written  out  upon  paper  and  preserved.'  Let 
the  piece  of  pap^r  on  which  it  is  preserved  be  hi^  enotj^  to 
admit  additions.  In  the  mean  time  another  lesson  may  be 
given.  He  may  be  required  to  think  of  all  the  bipeds  he  canl 
I  need  not  say  that  it  is  indispensable  to  tell  him  beforehand 
wliat  a  biped  or  quadruped  is.  While  thinking  of  the  bipeds, 
he  may  be  reminded  that  if  the  thinks  of  more  quadrupeds,  thejr 
may  be  added  to  the  foregoing  list.  The  second  Ust  may  also 
be  copied  and  preserved. 

A  list  of  fishes  may  next  be  prepared.  In  doing  this,  the  pu- 
pil will  be  reminded,  perhaps,  of  a  few  more  quadrupeds  to  add 
to  his  list,  such  as  the  tortoise,  the  alligator,  and  seal,  tie  may 
now  make  out  lists  of  serpents,  insects,  flowers,  trees,  grasses^ 
trades,  household  utensils,  &c.  &c. 

In  order  to  give  the  pupil  the  full  benefit  of  these  exercises  as 
thinking  lessons,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  not  receive,  at 
first,  the  Bid  of  a  dictionary,  or  of  any  books  containing  tables 
of  the  various  classes  of  words.    He  will  usually  be  able  to 
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make  pretty  long  lista  from  his  memory  ;  and  when  he  has  tast- 
ed the  pleasure  of  success,  it  may  be  hoped  he  will  prefer  the 
thinking  process,  so  far  as  he  can  carry  it.  When  he  has  im- 
bibed the  love  and  the  liabit  of  taxing  his  own  memory  and  ex- 
erting his  own  powers  in  the  first  place,  he  may  afterwards  be 
permitted  to  consult  a  dictionary. 

We  should  be  cautious  in  pursuing  these  exercises,  not  only 
to  begin  right,  but  to  end  right.  They  should  never  be  compelled 
to  them  as  tasks,  so  long  as  to  disgust  them.  The  shorter  the 
lesson,  at  first,  the  better.  It  may  sometimes  be  well  to  restrict 
them  to  a  certain  number  of  minutes  of  thought ;  say  five,  or 
six,  or  ten.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  forgotten  that  besides  the 
knowledge  intended  to  be  aojuired  in  spelling  and  thinking,  we 
are  giving  lessons  at  the  same  time  in  writing  and  in  natural 
history. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


Anatomy  should  be  taught  in  every  high  scliool.  It  is  easier 
to  teach  a  child  Anatomy  than  Grammar — a  visible  fact  than  an 
abstract  science.  How  many  have  been  cripples  and  invalids 
through  life  only  from  the  want  of  the  knowledge  which  this 
elementary  science  conveys  !  A  work  like  Andrew  Combe's  on  the 
'  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  preservation  of  health,' 
would  deeply  engage  the  thoughts  of  every  young  person,  con- 
vey an  immense  amount  of  available  information,  and  help  to 
save  the  rising  generation  from  some  of  the  sorest  ills  which  now 
afflict  society.  The  most  careless  cannot  use  a  book  of  this 
kind  without  being  led  to  think ;  and  I  repeat,  that  to  Itarn  to 
think  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  in  elementary  education. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  seemed  to  sum  up  his  ideas  of  outward 
comforts  by  wishmg  '  that  there  might  be  a  fowl  boiling  in  the 
pot  of  every  peasant  of  his  kingdom.'  We  in  the  United  States 
want  a  great  deal  more  than  this  wish  implies.  In  cities  and 
crowded  towns  there  is  not  the  requsite  attention  to  sunning 
and  airing  children,  which  the  best  health  demands.  '  A  souna 
mind  in  a  sound  body,'  is  an  ancient  Latin  poet's  description  of 
a  perfect  man.  It  would  be  well  if  our  children  could  have  a 
little  Roman  training  in  their  physical  habits.  The  bodv  is  a 
means,  not  an  end.  As  it  is  the  tool,  which  the  soul  has  to 
work  with  in  this  world,  it  is  very  necessary  that  it  should  be  in 
perfect  order ;— or  rather  the  body  is  the  soul's  schoolhouse ;  if 
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it  be  kept  in  good  repair,  the  student  within  will  lose  little  time 
and  have  little  trouble. 

Motion  is  abi^olutely  indispensable  to  the  fit  growth  of  the 
body.  In  order  to  secure  this  needful  motion,  and  thus  prepare 
the  child  for  tlic  arduous  duties  of  the  man,  the  Allwise  haa 
made  pain  to  come  into  a  young  persons  limbs  the  moment  such 
limbs  are  commanded  to  rest.  This  pain,  thus  evor  in  ambushi 
is  kept  from  assault  only  by  motion,  and  it  is  this  all  but  perpet- 
ual activity  which  secures  the  strengthening  exercise  of  everj 
part  of  the  l>ody.  Children,  tlierefore,  should  not  be  nailed  to 
a  school  bench  for  six  hours  of  every  day ;  but,  their  studies  and 
schoolrooms  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  that  action  to  the 
limbs  which  will  prevent  the  natural  pain  that  follows  inactivity. 
It  is  as  truly  painful  for  a  child  to  keep  still  as  for  an  octogen- 
arian to  keep  dancing. 

To  instruct  the  young  by  occasional  excursions  in  the  fields^ 
by  games  of  skill,  and  by  mcxlerate  gymnastic  exercises  will  keep 
their  physical  powers  in  gentle  and  healthful  action.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  eye  by  drawing,  of  the  ear  by  music,  of  the  voioe 
by  singing,  of  the  hands  by  mechanical  labor,  all  help  to  render 
the  man  more  useful  and  more  happy.  The  state  of  a  person's 
health  and  the  extent  of  his  physical  dexterity  have  an  exceed- 
ing influence  on  the  operations  of  his  mind  and  the  evenness  of 
his  temper.  Brooks. 


MURRAY'S  ENGLISH  RElADER^ 


Few  if  any  reading  books  have  had  a  wider  circulation  than 
the 'English  Reader,' by  Lindley  Murray.  We  do  not  know 
what  numl>er  of  copies  of  this  work  have  been  sold  in  our  coun- 
try, but  it  must  be  immense.  In  New  York  it  is  used  in  the 
district  schools  in  no  less  than  504  townships,  while  the  use  of 
no  other  reading  book  has  obtained  in  half  that  number.  Indeed 
there  is  no  other  school  book  of  any  kind  which  is  used  in  so 
many  towns  in  New  York  ns  this.  It  is  also  nearly  as  popular 
in  the  rest  of  the  middle  and  some  of  the  western  and  Southern 
States ;  and,  if  we  except  Massachusetts,  in  New  England. 

But  what  arc  the  claims  of  this  book  to  such  extensive  pat- 
ronage ?  Are  they  positive  or  negative — founded  on  merit  or 
merely  accidental  ? 

We  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  book  has  merit,  in 
the  abstract ;  that  the  selections  are  excellent  in  their  morsi 
character  and  tendency.  Who  will  question  the  excellence  of 
the  writings  of  Blair,  Addison,  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  ?  But 
no  less  than  thirtyfive  of  the  prose  selections  in  this  work  are 
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from  the  fonner  writer,  and  a  large  number  from  each  of  the 
others. 

We  give  it  then  as  our  opinion, — and  an  opinion  that  will 
not  proJbably  be  questioned — that  the  book,  considered  in  the 
abstract  has  much  merit.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  So  fiar  as  its 
contents  have  any  effect  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who 
read  it,  the  tendency  must  be  most  undoubtedly  happy. 

This  is  by  no  means  saying  that  the  work  has  merit,  at  least 
of  the  highest  order,  as  a  reading  book  for  children  in  school. 
To  decide  whether  a  work  is  suitable  for  the  young,  several 
thing  smust  be  considered. 

1 .  Is  the  work  intelligible  to  those  who  read  it  ?  We  are 
of  the  number  of  those  who  deem  it  indispensable  that  for  tlie 
mere  purposes  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  reading,  the  pupil 
must  understand  what  he  reads.  The  better  he  understands  it, 
and  enters  into  the  spirit  and  views  and  feelings  of  the  author, 
the  better,  other  thmgs  being  equal,  will  he  l^  able  to  read  it. 
The  question  then  recurs,  do  children  who  use  the  English 
Keader  in  our  schools  understand  it?  It  is  our  opinion  that,  in 
general,  they  do  not.  Some  portions  are  indeed  intelligible  to 
a  few  ;  but,  in  general,  without  explanation,  we  believe  that  to 
the  majority  of  our  pupils,  it  is  chiefly  a  sealed  book. 

2.  Is  it  interesting  to  children  ?  If  they  derive  no  pleasure 
from  reading,  their  progress  will  be  slow  and  embarrassed.  Chil- 
dren are  extremely  fond  of  stories.  With  these  the  book  be- 
fore us  does  not  abound ;  and  of  those  which  it  contains,  a 
large  proportion  are  related  in  a  cold  and  uninviting  maitiner. 

3.  Is  it  stereotyped  7  Now  people  may  think  as  they  please 
of  the  importance  of  placing  before  the  young  none  but  perfect 
models.  They  may  tell  us  of  the  evils  which  result  from  chang- 
es  in  men,  books,  and  other  things.  We  are  aware  of  the  force 
of  their  arguments.  And  yet  they  always  seem  to  us  unsatis- 
factory. The  idea  that  a  hock  is  perfect,  that  a  master  is  per- 
fect, or  his  plans  perfect — stereotyped — seems  to  us  quite  at 
war  with  the  general  idea  of  progress  which  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  up  in  a  school.  Besides  it  is  at  war  with  truth  ;  and  can 
it  be  advantageous  to  present  falsehood  to  the  young?  No  man, 
or  method,  or  book  is  perfect ;  and  children  soon  discover  it  to 
be  so.  And  when  the  discovery  is  made  that  we  have  been 
making  a  long  attempt  at  concealment — the  suppression  of  the 
real  truth — what  is  the  consequence  ? 

We  know  that  some  teachers  make  it  their  boast  that  they 
never  make  a  mistake  or  do  a  wrong  thing  before  their  pupils ; 
that  for  all  the  pupils  know,  their  knowledge,  and  manners,  and 
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habits  and  morals  are  perfect.     We  have  no  sympathy,  1 .  with 
the  conceit  which  exists ;  2.  with  the  error  of  opinion. 

We  say  again,  therefore,  that  we  wish  to  place  before  the 
young,  as  a  leading  idea,  that  of  perpetual  progress.  The 
teacher  must  be  seen  to  be  constantly  progressing  in  knowl- 
edge and  excellence ;  and  his  plans  must  be  seen  to  be  progres- 
sive. The  same  is  true,  we  think,  of  his  books  and  instruments. 
The  same  book,  year  after  year,  without  change  or  improvement, 
however  excellent  we  conceive  it  to  be,  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  an 
evil.  No  book  but  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  something  which  con- 
sists of  mere  scientific  facts — no  being  but  God,  and  no  laws  but 
his — should  be  regarded  as  perfect,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
modification  or  change.  And  hence  it  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  grievous  complaint  made  by  many,  of  the  various  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  various  editions  through  which  our 
most  common  school  books  pass,  we  would  not  be  without  them 
— at  least  in  so  far  as  the  changes  are  really  beneficial — for  the 
world. 

Our  objections  to  the  English  Reader  as  a  reading  book,  for 
those  in  whose  hands  it  is  commonly  placed,  are,  therefore,  that 
it  is  unintelligible  to  them  ;  that  it  is  uninteresting  ;  and  that  it 
is  stereotyped,  or  rendered  unsusceptible  of  change.  We  regard 
novelty  as  a  healthy  and  valuable  stimulus  to  the  yoimg  mind  ; 
but  there  is  no  sort  of  novelty  about  the  English  Reader.  Year 
after  year,  we  had  almost  said  century  after  century,  it  remains 
the  same.  If  it  be  said  that  the  reason  why  it  is  not  improved, 
from  time  to  time,  is  because  its  structure  is  such  as  to  render  it 
unsusceptible  of  improvement,  then,  we  repeat  it,  the  selection 
is  not  well  adapted,  qs  a  mere  reading  book,  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  imperfection  is  better 
for  the  young  than  perfection.  By  no  means.  We  only  say 
that  since  perfection  does  not  exist,  at  least  in  tlie  matters  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  if  it  did  exist  in  regard  to  a  readily 
book  for  schools,  it  would  be  in  the  way  of  progress,  it  is  an 
error  to  attempt  to  keep  up  the  idea  ;  and  that  those  books  which 
fall  in  with  tlie  notion  of  human  immutability  are  for  this  very 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  necessarily  objectionable. 

For  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  our  common  schools, 
but  especially  for  the  higher  classes  in  our  academies,  we  be- 
lieve the  occasional  reading  of  the  selections  in  the  English 
Reader,  may  be  more  useful  than  to  the  first  and  second  classes, 
taken  as  a  body,  of  our  district  schools.  But  we  dislike  the  idea 
of  continuing  it,  year  after  year,  in  even  these  schools.  Read- 
ing books,  however  excellent,  should,  we  think,  be  often 
changed.  The  benefits  derived  will  &r  more  than  compensate 
for  the  additional  expense. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Americiii  Institute  or  ,1n8tructioh. 

In  our  number  for  October,  we  gave  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Association,  during  its  recent  session  ;  and  in  the  pres- 
ent number,  we  have  attempted  a  sketch — meagre,  indeed,  it  is,  but  it  if 
the  best  in  our  power — of  eleven  of  the  Lectures.  The  discussions,  ex- 
cept a  single  one,  on  District  Libraries  and  School  Apparatus,  did  not 
seem  to  us  of  very  great  importance ;  and  as  to  Libraries  and  Appara- 
tus, we  have  formerly  said  so  much  that  we  seem  to  have  no  space,  at 
present,  for  any  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  lectures  which  we  have  omitted  to  sketch  in  the  pres- 
ent number,  we  preserved  a  few  thoughts  which  we  have  concluded  to 
insert  in  this  place.  Like  the  other  sketches,  they  are  mere  fragments  ; 
they  only  differ  from  the  former  ic  being  more  brief,  and  in  not  being 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  lecturers  respectively.  Neither  class  of 
them,  we  repeat  it,  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  lectures  them- 
selves ;  but  rather  to  invite  attention  to  them  when  they  shall  be  pub- 
lished. 

Prof.  Mulligan,  of  New  York,  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  languages  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  the 
great  purpose  of  a  liberal  education  to  discipline  the  mind.  The  best 
education,  however,  combines  both  purposes— mental  discipline,  and  the 
acquisition  of  valuable  knowledge. 

Of  the  wisdom  of  introducing  classic  literature  into  our  schools,  he 
could  not  doubt ;  though  not  without  many  restrictions  and  cautions. 
We  did  not  hear  the  whole  lecture. 

Mr  Mariotti,  of  Cambridge,  said  Italy  was  now  awaking  from  a  long 
slumber  of  ages,  and  fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  was  be- 
ginning to  direct  her  attention  to  education,  the  right  basis  of  every  re- 
volution or  reform.  Not  only  were  efforts  making  in  some  parts, 
as  in  Lombardy,  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people  as  a  mass,  but 
enlightened  and  wealthy  individuals  here  and  there,  were  doing  much. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  fifty  young  men  to  be  educated  at  the  expense 
of  a  single  individual.  There  were  indications  of  improvement  in  in- 
fant and  elementary  schools,  and  in  high  schools,  and  colleges.  Sunday 
Schools,  they  have  had  among  them,  time  immemorial.  They  have 
also  many  good  female  schools  ;  but  in  respect  to  these,  one  custom  very 
common  here  is  not  tolerated.    Male  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  teach  in 
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them.— It  is  true,  that  exhibitions,  and  plajs,  and  theatres  are  fband  in  Ita- 
ly, and  that  the  inhabitants  are  extremely  fond  of  music  ;  but  we  canoot 
despise  a  people  who  prefer  music  to  wine.  It  DMist  likewise  be  admitted 
that  the  people  of  Italy  are  sometimes  misled  by  the  strength  of  their 
passions ;  but  it  is  not  true,  said  Mr  M.,  that  the  passions  aivfay§  lead 
men  the  wrong  way.  There  is  yet  much  hope  of  the  Italians.  They 
are  susceptible  of  great  improvement  and  of  much  elevation  in  the  scale 
of  being,  and  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, it  has  sometimes  been  very  aptly  said  that  the  plant  wion 
thrives  better  than  any  other. 

Mr  Charles  Picot,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  with  much  interest,  on 
the  subject  of  teaching  French.  He  had  been  familiar  with  all  the  best 
teachers  and  writers  on  this  subject,  ancient  and  modem.  The  teach- 
ers in  America,  in  his  opinion,  were  not  .generally  weN  (qualified  for 
their  task. 

The  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  learning  French  was  in  regard 
to  the  pronunciation.  But  the  api>arent  magnitude  of  this  difficulty 
would,  he  thought,  be  greatly  diminished  when  it  was  fully  understood 
that  there  were  only  eight  new  sounds  to  learn — six  vowel  sounds  and 
two  consonant  sounds. 

Mr  P.  proceeded  to  give  a  full  account  of  his  own  method  of  teach- 
ing, but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  describe  it. 

Pres.  Jasper  Adams,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  dwelt,  at  considerable- 
length,  on  the  causes  of  difficulty  in  colleges.  These  he  attributed,  in 
part,  to  the  custom  of  allowing  the  Trustees  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  their  duty,siii>ply,  to  act  as  patrons  to 
the  Faculty. 

Mr  R.  G.  Parker,  of  Boston,  said  that  the  two  principal '  troubles'  in 
regard  to  composition,  were  a  want  of  ideas,  and  a  difficulty  of  express- 
ing them. 

The  first  business  of  the  teacher  was  to  lead  his  pupils  to  think.  One 
excellent  method  for  effecting  this  was  to  accustom  th<mi  to  incorporate 
words  and  phrases  into  sentences.  Another  was  to  write  words  with 
their  definitions. 

The  teacher  must  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  whole  minds  of  his  pupiTs^ 
in  all  their  various  faculties.  He  must  teach  them  the  nature  and  use  of 
figurative  language,  £lc. 

We  were  most  heartily  glad  to  find  the  practice  of  incorporatin||^ 
words  and  phrases  into  sentences,  so  much  commended  by  Mr  P.  It  is 
a  practice  in  regard  to  which  we  have  written  and  said  much,  during^ 
the  last  ten  years,  and  which  we  know,  from  experience,  to  be,  in  nianj 
respects,  of  the  highest  importance. 
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Mr  William  Russell,  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  extern poraneoua  lecture 
on  Reading  and  Declamation,  observed  that  our  success  in  teaching 
these  branches,  would  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  our  efforts.  Most  rea- 
ders, he  observed,  began  to  read  with  the  chest  exhausted,  which  was  a 
great  error ;  and  he  explained,  fully,  the  difference  between  exploiion 
and  expulsion. 

Written  language,  he  said,  would  not  permit,  fully,  the  tones  of  con- 
versation. Still  the  rule,  Read  as  you  talk,  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and,  for  common  puqioses,  quite  applicable. 

Our  feelings  and  our  imaginations  greatly  influence  our  intonations. 
So  does  our  morality.  The  latter  may  justly  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  a  correct  intonation. 

Common  Schools  amd  Colleges. 

Mr  Burrows,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  his  report  to  the  Legislature,  makes  the  following  striking  illus- 
tration : 

*  The  attempt  to  force  the  spirit  of  learning  to  descend  and  diffuse 
itself  among  the  people,  by  fostering  it  in  Colleges  and  the  higher  insti- 
tutions, is  as  vain  as  to  expect  heat  to  descend.  When  the  lower  stra- 
tum of  air  is  warm,  the  upper  cannot  be  cold.  So  of  education.  Wheo 
its  spirit  is  once  thoroughly  infused  into  the  mass  of  the  people,  colle- 
ges will  require  no  aid  but  the  power  of  that  spirit.' 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  men  as  Mr  B.  giving  the  *  hand  of  fellowship ' 
to  Common  Schools ;  but  though  we  are  not  sure  their  influence  can 
scarcely  be  overrated,  that  of  colleges  may,  we  think,  be  undervalued. 
We  believe  the  heatj  or  at  least,  the  lighi  of  the  latter  does,  in  sodm 
cases,  descend,  Mr  B.  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  we  look  foiv 
ward,  with  confidence,  to  a  period  when  not  merely  an  individual  here  and 
there,  but  hundreds  of  college  graduates  every  year  will  devote  them- 
selves to  the  noble  and  praiseworthy  task  of  elevating,  with  their  own 
hands,  perhaps  at  a  very  great  sacrifice,  the  common  schools  around 
them.  We  speak  of  sacrifice,  because  we  are  sure  that  sacrifices  must 
be  made  in  this  cause ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  made  by  truly  enlight- 
ened and  liberally  educated  men  ;  such  men  as  colleges  can  and  should 
furnish. 

Music  IK  Common  Schools* 

The  Boston  School  Committee,  as  we  understand,  have  determined 

to  include  singing  among  the  regular  exercises  of  the  public  schools  in 

this  city.    The  Editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  is  out  upon  them,  at 

which  we  are  not  surprised ;  but  we  should  be  surprised  if  he  should  not 

be  obliged  to  stand  alone  in  his  opposition.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  men 

of  sense,  with  their  eyes  open  to  facts  around  them,  at  least  in  BO0- 

44* 
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ioQ»  to  tell  Of  grairelj,  that  *  more  than  half  the  aoiiibcr  of  ohHdren  (in 
our  public  schools,  he  undouUedlj  means)  hare  not  the  pbyaical  abilitj 
to  make  a  decent  effort  in  acquiring  the  art  of  singing.'  Where  have 
they  been,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  who  make  the  assertion  ?  At 
least  ninetynine  in  one  hundred  are  capable  of  learning  to  sing  deceDtlyy 
if  the  proper  means  are  used.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  editor 
of  the  Advertiser  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Common  School  Expivses. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  printed  sheet,  containing  the  expen- 
ses of  the  town  of  Dorchester  for  the  year  ending  May,  18S7.  We  make 
no  comments  ;  and  add  only  a  word  or  two  of  explanation.  The  town 
contains  a  population  of  something  more  than  4,000 ;  there  are  seFen 
schools,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  two  schools,  each  hairing  its 
own  teacher;  and  the  primary  schoolsy  embracing  the  children  from 
three  to  seven  years  of  age,  are  taught  by  females.  The  tax  paid  by 
the  town  for  the  support  of  these  schools  annually,  is  $4,000  ;  the  re* 
mainder  being  paid  from  other  sources. 

To  Instructors  of  Annual  Schools,  9t,657  70 

Wood,  Coal,  making  fires,  8cc.,  474  40 

Common  repairs.  Books,  Brooms,  &c^  119  38 

School  at  Neponset  Village,  175  00 

«   School  in  District  Ifo.  7,  175  00 

<*   Instructresses  to  Primary  Schools,  1,098  36 

<^  Rent  of  Rootns  for  do.        do.  397  30 

<'  Expenses  of  School  Committee,  Printing,  8ic.,  104  40 

•5,101  50 

Sek  what  Ohio  is  DOtva  roa  Eoucatiov. 

So  say  some  of  the  papers  ;  but  what  is  she  doing  in  reality  ?  Noth* 
ing  wonderful,  so  far  as  we  can  learn.  She  has  indeed  appointed  an  ae- 
tive  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  is  visiting  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  endeavoring  to  rouse  up  the  people  to  the  importance  of  these 
most  valuable  institutions.  This,  we  confess,  is  well ;  but  the  light  and 
philanthropy  and  zeal  of  even  Mr  Lewis  himself  will  accomplish  little, 
unless  the  people  can  be  aroused  to  act  for  themselves.  It  is  not  enough 
to  make  School  Laws,  create  Funds,  appoint  a  Superintendent,  and  re-^ 
quire  annual  Reports,  if  there  is  but  one  individual  in  a  whole  State  who 
is  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  object  which  this  machinery  ia  de-. 
signed  to  accomplish. 

One  fundamental  measure,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  Mr  Lewis  is  con- 
stantly pressing  upon  his  countrymen — the  erection  of  new  and  good 
school  houses.    Let  but  a  good  school  house  show  itself  in  each  of  the 
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7^000  ichool  districts  in  Ohio,  and  half  the  work  of  reform  is  accom- 

plisbed.    *  Build  pigeon  holes,'  said  Dr  FrankliD,  <  and  the  pigeons  will 

eome.' 

Want  or  Teachers  at  the  West. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  J.  L.  Crosby,  Principal  of 
the  Yincennes,  (Ind.)  Practical  Institute,  dated  Sept.  11,  18S7. 

*  Mr  Editor, — 1  have  spent  some  days  within  a  few  months,  preachings 
lecturing,  and  talking  in  this  region  on  education  in  general,  and  schools 
in  particular.  The  people  wish  very  much  to  ha?e  teachers  better  qual- 
ified in  morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  in  other  requisites.  But  suitable 
persons  cannot  be  found  in  this  region  to  supply  demands.  Persons  well 
qualified  to  teach,  in  a  thorough,  practical  manner,  the  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  would  find  good  situations  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation in  the  vicinity  of  Yincennes.  In  several  places  they  wish  for 
noarried  couples  to  take  the  joint  charge  of  a  school.' 

The  same  statements,  with  one  exception,  are  ofleu  heard  at  the 
Ekist,  from  our  Western  brethren  ;  and  we  hope  are  not  heard  wholly 
in  vain.  Multitudes  of  male  and  female  teachers  are  anuually  migra- 
ting to  that  region,  from  whom  we  hope  something.  But  our  chief 
hope  is  in  being  able  to  help  the  West  to  help  themselves.  The  exeep* 
tion  to  which  we  allude  is  in  regard  to  a  want  of  male  and  female  teach- 
ers to  each  school.  From  Mr  C.'s  remarks  we  are  not  certain  that  the 
public  sentiment  at  the  West  is  not  in  advance  of  that  at  the  East. 
Here  the  idea  that  every  infant,  primary  or  district  school,  however 
small,  really  needs  the  joint  superintendence  of  a  male  and  a  female 
teacher  is,  as  yet,  deemed  rather  heretical.  The  expense  is  deemed  too 
great.  But  can  any  thing  be  more  obvious  than  the  position,  that  what- 
ever is  tor  the  real  good  of  the  community,  in  every  point  of  view,  can- 
not be  too  costly  ? 

Mutual  Instruction. 

The  subject  of  mutual  instruction  has  excited  much  discussion  io 
Prance.  M.  Cousin,  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Holland,  stated  that 
it  was  not  in  use  there — that  it  was  not  consistent  with  a  thorough  course 
of  moral  instruction,  and  that  its  only  recommendations  were  a  false 
economy,  and  exaggerated  liberalism.  We  regret  that  so  distinguished 
a  nran  should  permit  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  superficial  observation, 
or  borrowefl  opinions.  Let  him  examine  the  account  of  the  school 
of  mutual  instruction  of  Pere  Girard,  of  whksh  we  have  given  sonoe 
extracts— let  him  visit  the  British  and  Foreign  School  of  London — ^let 
him  observe  the  effects  of  these  schools  upon  their  pupils,  and  if  phi- 
losophy has  its  due  ascendancy  over  pride  of  opinion,  he  will  retract 
and  regret  this  hasty  expression  of  an  opinion,  against  which  there  are 
thousands  of  pupils  and  parents,  and  teachers  ready  to  protest.  We 
are  cokl  by  JameS}  that  this  great  nan  devoted  bm  a  single  day  to  the 
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examidation  of  the  numerous  schools  of  Frankfort.  If  this  hm  true,  to 
report  on  such  grounds,  is  to  hazard  his  own  reputatioui  and  to  abuse 
public  confidence. 

SuFXRioa  PaiMAET  Schools  in  Feavcb. 

A  secondary,  or  superior  primary  school,  has  been  established  in  Parie 
by  the  central  committee  of  instruction,  designed  for  those  who  are  in-* 
tended  for  practical,  not  for  professional  life.  The  views  entertained  of 
such  a  school  by  this  committee,  may  l)e  understood  by  the  following  list 
of  subjects  of  instruction^ 

Expressive  Reading,  Calligraphy,  Grammar,  including  Analysis  ;  Or* 
thography,  Punctuation,  Style  and  Composition,  Arithmetic,  iDcluding 
Roots  and  Logarithms.  The  Legal  System  of  Weights  and  Measures^ 
Geometry  and  its  application.  Linear  Drawing  and  its  application  to 
Mechanics;  Architecture  and  Ornaments,  Elements  of  Natural  PbiloaO' 
phy  and  Experimental  Chemistry,  Elements  of  Natural  History,  appli-> 
cable  to  life ;  Description  of  the  most  simple  Machines,  Elements  of 
General  History  and  Geography,  Geography  and  History  of  Francei 
Cosmography,  Singing,  Book-*keeping,  Elements  of  Algebra.  The 
English,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  languages. 

A  course  of  moral  instruction  proposed,  was  excluded,  as  being  In-* 
Tolved  in  the  religious  instruction  prescribed  by  law  ;  and  a  course  of  in« 
struction  in  the  laws  of  France,  as  being  unsuited  to  the  age  of  the  pu- 
pils. The  last  refusal  is,  however,  attributed  to  the  fears  of  spreading 
liberal  opinions  too  much* 

The  studies  here  mentioned  are  designed  to  be  pursued  to  such  an  ex-* 
tent,  and  in  such  portions  only,  as  the  capacity  and  advancement,  and 
destination  of  the  pupil  may  render  desirable.  The  school  is  to  be  bob* 
tained  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

College  of  Teachers. 

One  of  the  Cincinnati  papers  says  that  the  hall  where  the  Western  Lite^ 
rary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teachers  held  its  late  session,  id 
that  city,  was  crowded  to  overflowing  during  the  whole  session  ;  and 
that  not  less  than  two  thousand  persons  were  very  often  present.  We 
have  been  unable  to  procure  an  authentic  statement  of  the  proceedingSj 
except  for  the  first  day ;  perhaps  we  may  receive  information  on  the 
subject  hereafter.  The  opening  address  was  by  Rev.  Mr  Lynd,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, on  the  <  Moral  Effects  of  Rewards  for  Literary  Success.' 

In  the  evening,  Samuel  Lewis,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  made  an  address,  in  the  nature  of  a  Report,  on  the  subject  of 
public  schools.  An  animated  discussion  ensued  in  which  Rev.  Mr 
Pierce,  Superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Michigan,  Rev.  Mr  M'Guf. 
fey,  Mr  Kinmont,  Rev.  A  Campbell,  and  Bishop  Purcell  participated. 
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Mythological  Fables,  translated  by  Drtden,  Pope,  Conoretk, 
Addiion  and  others.  Prepared  expressly  for  the  Use  of  Youth. 
In  One  Volume.  New  York :  W.  E.  Dean,  1837.  12  mo.,  pp. 
266. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  afibrd  to  youth  an  introduction  to  An- 
cient Mythology,  which  shall  be  fVee  from  the  obscenities  common  to 
former  works  of  the  kind,  and  which  render  the  task  of  imparting*  in- 
formation on  this  subject  so  difficult  and  delicate  to  the  teacher.  The 
volume  was  prepared,  we  understand,  by  a  lady  who  is  not  only  a  teach- 
er, but  a  mother ;  and  who  has  successfully  encountered  the  difficulty 
which  she  has  here  attempted  to  obviate.  We  are,  in  general,  well 
pleased  with  the  work ;  and  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  to  teachers  as 
a  suitable  work  for  such  of  their  classes  as  are  prepared  for  it. 

A  Comprehensive  Grammar,  presenting  some  new  ? iews  of  the 
Structure  of  Language ;  Designed  to  explain  all  the  Relations  of 
Words  in  English  Syntax,  and  make  the  Study  of  Grammar  and 
Composition  one  and  the  same  process.  Abridged  from  a  work  pre- 
paring for  Publication.  By  F.  W.  Felch.  Boston  :  Otis,  Broaders 
d&  Ca,  1837.     12  mo.,  pp.  122. 

The  ingenious  and  inquiring  teacher  will  certainly  derive  many  val- 
uable hints  from  this  little  work  ;  and  as  a  valuable  addition  to  his  own 
library,  we  can  most  heartily  commend  it.  We  have  as  many  doubts  as 
Mr  F.  in  regard  to  the  infallibility  of  Mr  Murray  ;  and  wait  with  as  mack 
impatience  to  see  a  thoroughly  reformed  work.  Perhaps  Mr  F.  is  die 
very  man  to  furnish  it  In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  teacher  who  is  wise  enough  to  discover  the  faults  of  Murray,  is 
wise  enough  to  ieaeh  his  own  grammar,  though  it  be  not  vtrUten  ;  so  thai 
for  our  own  part,  we  should  prefer  to  wait  a  little  while,  rather  than  be 
deluged  with  new  works,  prepared  by  men  who  are  ofdy  qualified  to  find 
fault  with  those  who  have  preceded  them.  But  we  believe  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us  has  higher  qualifications,  and  if  he  has  presented 
more  innovations  than  improvements,  he  has  also  presented  much 
sound  philosophy. 

Letters  to  Toung  Men  Preparing  for  the  Christian 
Ministry.  By  William  Cogswell,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Ameiv 
ican  Education  Society.  Boston :  Perkins  d&  Marvin,  1637.  16 
mo.,  pp.  296. 

This  work  is  a  collection  of  twenty  letters,  originally  written  by  the 
author,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  expressly  for  the  benefit  of 
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young  men  while  in  the  progress  of  their  education  for  the  Christian 
ministry.    The  following  are  the  subjects  embraced. 

1.  Consecration  to  God.  S.  Call  to  Preach  the  Gospel.  9.  Promo- 
tion of  Personal  Holiness.  4.  Duties  ImiK>sed  by  God.  5.  Duties  Im- 
posed by  Instructers.  6.  Duties  Voluutarily  Assumed.  7.  Course  and 
Manner  of  Reading.  8.  Thorough  Education.  9.  Habits  of  Study. 
10.  External  Deportment  11.  Pecuniary  Expenses.  13.  Teaching 
School.  13.  Travelling.  14.  Traits  of  Character,  Mental  and  Moral. 
15.  Moral  Practices.  16.  Intercourse  with  the  World.  17.  Bodily  Ex- 
ercise. 18.  Revivals  of  Religion  in  Literary  Institutions.  19.  Annaal 
Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges.  SO.  Efforts  to  induce  Young  Meo  to 
enter  the  Ministry. 

The  chapters  on  External  Deportment,  Pecuniary  Expenses,  Teach- 
ing School,  Travelling,  Traits  of  Character,  Intercourse  with  the  World, 
and  Bodily  exercise  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  work.  In  some  of 
the  principles  of  one  or  two  chapters  we  might,  indeed,  differ  slightly 
from  Dr  C. ;  but  in  the  main,  we  deem  the  work  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  that  interesting  class  of  the  community  for  whom  it  is  intended 
and  we  cannot  but  commend  it  earnestly  to  their  favorable  notice.  The 
paternal  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  not  the  least  valuable  of  its  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Lacrel;  A  Gift  for  All  Seasons  ;  Being  a  Collection  of 
Poems.  By  American  Authors.  Boston  :  Edward  R.  Broaders, 
1836.     18  mo.,  pp.  252. 

This  is  a  selection  from  the  choicest  specimens  of  American  Lyric 
Poetry.  We  were  agreeably  disappointed,  on  examining  it,  to  find  that 
the  collection  bears  the  marks  of  good  taste  and  discrimination.  We 
know  of  no  cheap  selection  of  the  kind  which  is  more  worthy  of  a  place 
in  American  Libraries.  It  has  been  introduced,  as  wo  understand,  into 
one  or  two  distinguished  schools,  as  a  class  book  for  reading  exercises. 
And  we  doubt  not  it  may,  as  such,  subserve  a  very  valuable  purpose. 

It  seems  to  us  far  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  oldest  classes  in 
common  schools,  as  well  as  to  the  pupils  of  our  academies  than  the  col- 
lections of  poetry  which  are  found  in  the  English  Reader  and  many 
other  books  for  schools  which  have  been  so  long  in  vogue,  and  are  bo 
exceedingly  popular. 

M.  T.  CicBRONiB  DE  Officiis  LiBRi  TREs.  £x  editionibus  Oli- 
vet! et  Ernesti.  Accedunt  Nots  Anglicae.  Cura  C.  K.  Dillawat, 
A.  M.     Bostonis:  Perkins  et  Marvin,  1837.     18  mo.,  pp.297. 

Next  to  the  shorter  essays  of  the  same  author  on  Old  Age,  and  on 
Friendship,  an  edition  of  which,  by  Mr  Dillaway,  was  noticed  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Annals,  none  of  the  Philosophical  writings  of  Cicero 
are  better  known  or  more  highly  valued  than  his  treatise  on  Moral  r>u. 
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ties.  Of  this  many  excellent  editions  have  been  published  in  Europe, 
during  the  last  century,  of  which  those  of  the  Heusingers,  and  of  A.  6. 
Oernhard  are  the  most  highly  esteemed.  The  critical  labors  of  these 
scholars  have  leA  little  or  nothing  of  this  kind  for  an  American  Editor 
to  do,  but  to  copy  with  care  the  text  which  they  have  given  him. 
The  notes  of  these  editors  also,  together  with  those  of  Faccialati  are  a 
rich  fund  from  which  the  common  school  editions  of  England  and  of  this 
country  have  been  in  a  great  measure  supplied. 

The  prominent  advantages  of  the  edition  now  under  consideration 
are,  great  neatness  of  typographical  execution,  a  judicious  selection  of 
notes,  and  a  concise  argument  of  each  section  in  English.  *  Remarks 
of  a  philological  character,'  which,  as  the  editor  observes,  commenta- 
tors have  bestowed,  with  an  excess  of  liberality,  upon  the  works  of 
this  author,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  omit.'  Whether  such  omis- 
sion is  to  be  accounted  judicious  or  not,  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
use  which  is  to  be  made  of  the  volume.  If  placed  in  the  hands  of  stu- 
dents to  whom  the  principal  difficulties  of  Latin  philology  are  already 
familiar,  and  for  such  the  work  is  best  adapted,  the  want  of  philological 
notes  will  not  be  felt  as  a  serious  inconvenience.  But  if,  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  to  be  read  by  students  whose  philological  education  has  been  as 
much  neglected  as  has  been  that  of  most  young  men  in  our  colleges,  an 
explanation  of  difficult  Latin  idioms  would  be  far  from  useless.  It  b  of 
great  importauce  that  the  editor  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  classic,  should  set 
distinctly  before  his  mind  the  class  of  students  for  which  his  edition  is 
intended,  and  should  adapt  it  strictly  to  their  wants.  The  best  school 
edition  of  a  classic  is  that  which  will  lead  the  student  to  the  most 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  author,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time 
exercise  most  efficaciously  his  own  intellectual  powers.  A  due  medium 
is  therefore  to  be  observed  between  such  an  apparatus  as  will  leave 
nothing  to  the  sagacity  of  the  pupil,  and  that  which  will  discourage  him 
by  a  hopeless  array  of  difficulties  through  which  he  has  no  clue  to  guide 
his  researches, 

M.    TULLII    CiCERONIS    DE    CLARIS   ORATORIBUS    LIBER,    QUI    DICI- 

TUR  Brutus.  Edited  by  Charles  Beck,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Harvard  University.  Cambridge :  John  Owen,  Bookseller  to  the 
University,  1837.     18  mo.,  pp.  145. 

This  is  a  very  neat,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  an  accurate 

edition  ot  Cicero's  celebrated  Dialogue  concerning  Illustrious  Orators. 

The  text,  as  we  are  informed,  is,  in  general,  that  of  Orelli,  to  which  is 

appended  a  considerable  body  of  short  notes,  principally  historical, 

which  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  student,  especially  in  leading  him 
to  distinguish  between  different  personsi  whose  names  are  either  similar 

or  identicaL 
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It  might  bare  been,  we  conceive,  of  considerable  senrice  to  therea- 
ders  of  this  edition,  had  it«  learned  editor  seen  fit  to  furnish  tbem  with  a 
plan  of  the  work,  either  similar  to  the  '  Argument '  prefixed  to  the  edi- 
tion of  Shutz,  or  such  as  his  own  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  work 
would  have  enabled  him  to  give. 

In  the  punctuation  of  the  work,  we  perceive  that  Dr  Beck  has  follow- 
ed a  system  essentially  different  from  that  of  Ernesti,  of  the  Bipont  edi- 
tors, and  of  Lemaire,  all  of  whom,  we  believe,  have  agreed  essential^ 
in  this  res|)ect.  The  system  adopted  by  Dr  Beck,  and  which  we  mp* 
pose  to  l)e  that  of  Orelli,  whose  edition  we  have  not  seen,  excludes  the 
ose  of  the  comma  in  many  cases  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  otlier 
editions  which  we  have  specified.  In  these  editions,  modifying  clauses, 
ablatives  absolute,  and  simple  sentences,  even  though  connected  by  con- 
junctions, are  in  general,  pointed  off  by  commas,  but  in  the  edition  be- 
fore us,  the  commas  are,  in  such  cases,  usually  omitted.  Their  omis- 
sion is  more  conformable  to  the  usage  of  modem  writers,  but  tiieir 
insertion  is  often  a  great  convenience  to  the  student,  by  pointing  out  lo 
him  the  precue  connection  of  words  in  a  period. 

Education  thb  Business  of  Life.  Two  Discoarses,  preached 
in  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  University,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  Ac- 
cademical  Year,  July  16,  1837,  by  Hknrt  Wars,  Jr. 

The  title  gives  a  clue  to  the  character  of  these  discourses.  A  further 
explanation  of  Mr  W.'s  views  is  also  made,  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  discourse,  in  the  following  language. 

<  While  thus  the  great  work  of  life  is  pursued  by  the  unceasing  pm^ 
suit  of  knowledge,  by  command  of  favorable  circumstances,  and  by  ac- 
tive interest  in  good  works,  it  is  especially  and  yet  more  to  be  secured  by 
private,  moral,  and  religious  self-discipline  ;  by  cherishing  the  princi- 
ple of  personal  holiness,  and  the  habits  of  religious  faith.' 

Elementary  Instruction.  An  Address  delivered  before  the 
Schools  and  Citizens  of  the  town  of  Quincy,  July  4,  1837.  By 
Charles  Brooks,  Minister  of  the  Third  Church  in  Hingham. 

This  was  doubtless  a  new  topic  for  a  fourth  of  July  oration  ;  and 
roust  have  excited  no  little  conversation  among  the  good  |>eople  of 
Quincy.  The  object  of  the  orator  was  to  enlist  public  attention  in  fa«- 
Tor  of  common  schools  ;  and  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  elevating 
them.  He  boldly  insists  that  these  humble  institutions — our  town  tehooU^ 
as  he  calls  them — should  be  *  made  to  develop  the  whole  nature  of  man ;' 
and  attempts  to  tell  us  how.  The  Address  is  worth  reading  ;  and  yet 
more,  it  is  worth  remembering. 
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Thc  instructions  oF  the  following  article,  though  intended 
primarily  for  parents  as  an  aid  to  prepare  them  for  conducting 
rightly  the  "  Family  School,"  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  (eacliers. 

Few  individuals  are  aware  to  what  extent  the  vices  and  errors 
of  their  early  lives  affect  the  health  and  diminish  the  happiness 
of  tlieir  children.  A  correct  view  of  the  matter  would  shock 
some  susceptible  minds — possibly  overpower  them.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  better,  at  least  in  this  respect,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  let  in  the  light  gradually.  Nor  ought  we  to  regret,  perhaps, 
that  we  cannot,  as  the  surgeon  can  if  he  chooses,  remove  the 
cataract  and  let  in  the  full  light  of  day  at  once ;  lest,  like  the 
half  informed  surgeon  who  should  do  this,  we  might  injure  the 
vision  forever. 

We  Iiave  already  adverted,  in  a  former  volume,  to  the  excel- 
lent work  of  Dr  Clark  on  Consumption,*  and  made  some  ex- 
tracts from  it.  In  treating  of  the  means  of  preventing  this  for- 
midable disease,  Dr  C.  makes  the  following  very  striking  remarks 
on  that  part  of  tiie  work  of  prevention  which  belongs  to  parents. 
We  ought  to  premise,  however,  for  the  information  of  not  pro- 
fessional readers,  that  by  '  tubercle '  is  meant  a  small  knob  or 
tumor  in  the  body — most  frequent  in  the  lungs — which  usu- 
ally proves  the  seeds  of  pulmonary  consumption ;  and  by 
*  tuberculous  cachexia,'  a  habit  of  body  in  which  these  tubercles 
prevail.  By  scrofulous  and  strumous,  is  here  meant,  also,  the 
same  thing  as  '  tuberculous.' 

*  Sett  "  A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  comprehending  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes,  Nature,  Prevention, and  Treatment  of  Tiibercolous  and  Scrofo- 
loQs  Diseases  id  General.    By  James  Ciark,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8*" 
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'  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  parents  may  transmit  the 
tuberculous  constitution  to  their  children.  Every  member  of 
the  profession,  by  observing  what  is  daily  passing  before  him, 
may  sec  numerous  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  He 
will  find  many  children  presenting  the  tuberculous  constitutioOy 
while  no  traces  of  this  are  to  be  observed  in  the  parents.  The 
children  of  those  who  have  suffered  long  from  dyspeptic  com- 
plaints, gout,  cutaneous  affections,  or  any  other  form  of  chronic 
disease  originating  in  derangement  of  the  digestive  function 
which  has  produced  an  influence  on  the  constitution,  are  very 
frequently  the  subjects  of  scrofula,  or  of  disorders  which  dis- 
pose to  and  ultimately  induce  tuberculous  cachexia. 

*  In  order,  therefore,  efTectually  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
tuberculous  disease,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  parents.  Were  parents,  in  general,  con- 
vinced that  the  health  of  their  children  depended  chiefly  upon 
the  integrity  of  their  own  health,  a  beneficial  eHect  might  be 
produced  upon  society  at  lar^e,  and  especially  on  the  members 
of  strumous  (scrofulous)  families. 

'  If  a  more  healthy  and  natural  mode  of  living  were  adopted 
by  persons  in  that  rank  of  life  which  gives  them  the  power  of 
choice,  and  if  more  consideration  were  bestowed  upon  matri- 
monial alliances,  the  disease  which  is  so  often  entailed  on  their 
ofTspring  might  not  only  be  prevented,  but  even  the  predisposi- 
tion to  it  extinguished  in  their  families  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations. 

'  In  the  present  state  of  society  it  is  needless  to  observe  that 
the  reverse  of  this  very  commonly  happens  ;  and  from  the  total 
disregard  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  the  race  often  termin- 
ates in  the  third  generation.  If  children  of  dyspeptic  persons 
generally  become  the  subjects  of  dyspepsia  in  a  greater  degree 
and  at  an  earlier  age  than  their  parents ;  and  if  they  marry  into 
families  of  a  strumous  constitution,  their  offspring  are  frequently 
found  to  be  scrofulous,  and  to  die  of  consumption  or  some  other 
tuberculous  diseases  in  early  youth,  and  even  in  infancy.' 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
principles  inculcated  by  Dr  C,  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 
1.  The  health  of  children  depends  chiefly  on  the  integrity  of 
the  parents'  health.  2.  That  if  parents  have  tuberculous  dis- 
eases, they  will,  as  a  general  rule,  transmit  them  to  their  chil- 
dren. 3.  That  if  they  have  dyspepsia  or  any  other  disease,  orig- 
inating in  derangement  of  the  digestive  function,  gout  or  cuta-' 
neous  affections^  the  children  are  very  frequently  the  subjects  of 
scrofula  or  consumption.  4.  That  where  this  predisposition  to 
disease  is  transmitted  through  successive  generations,  each  gen- 
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eration  becomes  worse  and  worse.  5.  That  the  principal  effec- 
tual check  to  this  state  of  things,  is  '  a  more  healthy  and  natural 
mod^  of  living.' 

l^hese  principles  are  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  otlier 
physicians  as  well  as  Dr  Clark.  One  third  of  all  the  deaths  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  Drs  QIark,  Young  and 
Woolcombe,  arise  from  tuberculous  diseases,  chietly  pulmonary 
consumption  ;  and  from  observations  made  by  M.  Papavoine  and 
M.  Lombard,  in  Paris,  more  than  half  the  children  who  die  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years  are  found  to  be  tubercu- 
lous.* Dr  Alison  estimates  the  mortality  from  scrofulous  dis- 
eases  in  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  in  Edinburgh  at  much 
more  than  *  one  third  of  the  whole  deaths.' — Eminent  physi- 
cians of  this  country  have  confirmed  these  observations,  and  the 
examinations  of  the  bodies  of  infants  show,  most  conclusively, 
a  state  of  things  a6  bad,  if  not  worse,  in  this  country  than  io 
Europe. 

Df  Clark  goes  somewhat  further  in  speaking  of  the  causes 
of  consumption  in  children  than  we  have  yet  mentioned.  Not 
only  gout,  cutaneous  diseases,  and  a  disordered  state  of  the 
digestive  organs  induce  the  tuberculous  habit  in  children — but 

*  TliP  following  table,  baned  im  the  observationi  of  Papavuine  hni  Lom- 
bard, hIiows  the  number  of  children  who  die  annually  from  the  ages  of]  to  15, 
out  of  overv  10,000  born  ;  and  jjNo  what  proportion  are  tuberculous.  For  ex- 
ample, of  40d  of  these  10,000  children  dying  during  the  third  yf*ar  of  their  ag«, 
juat  one  half,  or  fifty  per  cent,  die  of  tabercuiotis  disenhes. — There  are  also 
•ooie  other  curious  facbf  developed  in  this  table ;  one  of  which  is,  that  more  than 
one  half  of  these  children  die  under /ot/r  years  of  age;  and  another  ie,  that 
loore  tlion  ono  fourth  die  darino;  the  fiiat  year.  The  number  of  tuberculous 
children  during  the  first  year  was  not  ohterved. — We  ought,  however,  to  say 
that  the  observations  on  which  thi^  tablu  was  based  were  made  on  children  in 
kottpitais,  and  most  of  them  probably  from  the  poorer  classes. 
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the  '  injurious  influence  of  mercury  on  the  system '  of  the 
parent ;  '  debility  from  di:scasc,  age,  &c. ;  in  short,  a  deterior- 
ated state  of  health  in  the  parent  from  any  cause.'  And  in 
speaking  further  on  the  subject,  he  adds,  *  According  to  my  ob- 
servation, ice  never  see  the  parents  in  an  unhealthy  state ,  what' 
ever  may  be  its  nature,  without  finding,  at  the  same  timey  that 
their  children  are  strongly  disposed  to  tuberculous  disease. 
And,  finally,  in  attempting  to  explain  why  the  mischief  should 
be  found  more  extensive  still,  and  why  many  children  shoukl  be 
found  tuberculous,  while  the  parents  appeared  generally  healthy, 
he  says  a  disordered  state  of  the  mother's  heahh,  depressing 
passions,  a  sedentary  or  unhealthy  mode  of  bfe,  or  whatever 
induces  imperfect  nutrition,  in  the  mother,  during  gestation,  may 
lead  to  such  results. 

If  these  views  and  conclusions  are  correct.,  we  may  draw  at 
least  one  important  und  pructical  lesson  from  thorn,  viz:  that 
the  common  use  of  intoxicating  and  narcotic  substances  in 
this  country,  especially  intoxicating  drinks,  must  be  highly  pro* 
ductive  of  tuberculous  diseases ;  and  that  their  use,  which,  in  every 
degree  or  form,  is  well  known  to  derange,  more  or  less,  the 
digestive  function,  ought,  at  once,  to  be  abandoned.  We  must 
return  as  soon  as  possibhi  to  what  Dr  C.  calls  *  a  more  healthy 
and  natural  mode  of  Uving/ 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  Dr  C.  had  stated,  with  more 
distinctness,  what  lie  means  by  a  *  natural  and  healthy  mode  of 
living.'  This,  however,  may  be  pretty  fairly  inferred  from  what 
he  says  throughout  his  work  respecting  the  treatment  of  children 
predisposed  to  the  disease  and  of  mothers  during  gestation. 

'  It  is  a  very  common  opinion,'  he  says,  *  that  during  gestation,  a 
fuller  and  more  stimulating  diet  is  required  than  that  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.'  '  As  a  general  rule,'  he  con- 
tinues, *  this  is  a  great  error.'  The  system,  in  these  circumstan- 
ces, *  acquires  increased  activity,  which,  far  from  demanding^ 
increase  of  diet,  renders  it  often  necessary  to  adopt  a  less  ex- 
citing regimen,  especially  in  the  advanced  months,  when  stimu- 
lants of  all  kinds,  are  generally  injurious.  The  more  plain  and 
simple  the  diet — the  more  sparingly  stimulants,  of  all  kinds,  are 
used,  so  much  the  better  for  both  mother  and  child.'  She 
should  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  whatever  mode  of  fiving  is 
most  conducive  to  her  own  heahh,  is  the  best  guaranty  for  that 
of  her  infant. 

Plainness  and  simplicity,  and  a  sparing  use  of  stimulants,  then, 
are  three  of  the  elements  of  a  natural  and  healthy  mode  of 
living.  He  also  includes  pure  air — and  if  possible  the  air  of 
the  country — as  another  important  element.    Besides,  a'  due 
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atteution  to  the  two  cardinal  points,  healthy  food  and  pure  air, 
he  recommends  to  the  mother  in  the  circumstances  before  men- 
tioned, if  not  in  all  other  circumstances,  to  avoid  ^crowded 
assemblies  of  all  kinds,  public  spectacles,  and  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions ; — every  thing,  in  short,  calculated  to  excite  strong  feel- 
ings, to  depress  the  mind,  or  rouse  the  passions.' 

We  may  also  form  some  conception  of  Dr  C/s  meaning  when 
he  speaks  of  unhealthy  modes  of  living  for  adults,  by  attending 
to  what  he  says  of  the  management  of  children.  Mot  that  the 
food  of  adults  and  children  should  be  essentially  the  same ;  but 
the  leading  principles  which  apply  to  the  diet,  air,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  one,  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  applicable  to 
the  other.  The  following  are  some  of  his  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment of  children,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and 
the  prevention  of  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  diseases. 

In  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  nourishment  which  the 
child  receives  during  the  first  months,  and  of  the  health  and 
qualifications  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  he  says: 

^  She  should  be  young,  healthy,  and  free  from  all  appearance 
of  struma.'  '  She  should  take  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  women,  when  nursing,  ought  to 
be  much  more  highly  fed  than  at  other  times.  A  good  niu'se 
does  not  require  such  artificial  aid,  and  a  bad  one  will  not  be 
improved  by  it.  The  quantity  and  variety  of  food  and  liquids 
of  an  exciting  quality  which  many  nurses  consume,  and  the 
indolent  life  they  too  often  lead,  have  invariably  the  effect  of 
deranging  the  digestive  organs,  and  inducing  a  state  of  febrile 
excitement ;  circumstances  which  rarely  fail  to  produce  an 
injurious  effect  upon^  the  health  of  the  child.' 

Respecting  the  period  of  nursing,  and  the  quality  of  food 
which  should  succeed  this  period,  he  quotes  with  great  appro- 
bation the  following  sentiments  of  Dr  Femberton. 

'  If  a  child  is  born  of  scrofulous  parents,  1  would  strongly 
recommend  that  it  be  entirely  nourished  from  the  breast  of  a 
healthy  nurse  for  at  least  a  year.  After  this,  the  food  should 
consist  of  milk  and  farinaceous  vegetables.  By  a  perseverance  in 
this  diet  for  three  years,  I  have  imagined  that  the  threatened 
scrofulous  appearances  have  certainly  been  postponed,  if  not 
altogether  prevented.' 

Dr  C.  sustains  these  views  of  Dr  Pemberton,  by  adding: 

'  In  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  the  child,  the  diet  will,  in 
general,  require  to  be  mild.  There  is  no  greater  error  in  the 
management  of  children  than  that  of  giving  them  animal  diet 
Yery  early.  By  persevering  in  the  use  of  an  over-stimuf&ting 
diet,  the  digestive  organs  beoome  irritated,  and  the  various 
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secretions  immediately  connected  with  and  necessary  to  dige»' 
tion  are  diminished,  especially  the  biUary  secretion  ;  constipatioo 
of  the  bowels,  and  the  congestion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  suc- 
ceed. Childfcn  so  fed  become,  moreover,  very  liable  to  attacks 
of  fever  and  of  inflammation,  affecting  particularly  the  mucous 
membranes ;  and  measles  and  the  other  diseases,  iacideut  to 
childhood  are  generally  severe  in  their  attack.' 

We  cannot  let  blip  the  opportunity  suggested  by  the  close  of 
the  last  paragraph,  for  observing  that  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  if  children  could  be  trained,  for  a  few  successive  genera- 
tions, in  the  plain  and  rational  manner  suggested  by  Dr  C,  '  the 
measles  and  the  other  diseases  incident  to  chikUiood,'  would 
not  merely  become  less  ^  severe  in  their  attack,'  but  would  en- 
tirely disappear.  To  do  no  more,  however,  than  to  diminish 
their  severity  and  their  danger,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
the  destruction,  by  consumption  and  its  kindred  diseases,  of  one 
third  or  one  fourth  of  the  human  race,  is  an  object  of  no  little 
importance  and  magnitude. 

We  have  a  few  more  extracts  to  make  from  Dr  C.  on  vaiious 
other  topics  connected  with  ^  a  natural  and  healthy  mode  of  liv- 
ing,' for  which  we  bespeak  a  little  further  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  reader. 

^  The  drtsa,  from  birth  should  be  loose,  so  as  to  admit  the  free 
exercise  of  the  limbs ;  and  in  point  of  warmth,  it  should  be 
carefully  suited  to  the  season.  The  whole  surface,  particularly 
the  extremities,  ought  to  be  well  protected  during  cold  weather/ 

*  The  object  of  bathing  children  is  two-fold.  The  first  and 
most  important  is  cleanliness.  At  first  ttie  infant  should  be 
washed  in  warm  water,  and  for  this  purpose  a  bath,  in  which  it 
may  be  immersed  every  night,  with  the  view  of  thoroughly 
cleaning  the  whole  surface,  will  be  beneficial.  By  degrees  the 
water  with  which  it  is  sponged  in  the  morning  may  be  made 
tepid ;  but  the  night  bath  should  be  continued  of  a  tempera- 
ture grateful  to  the  feelings.  The  second  object  in  bathing 
being  to  brace  and  strengthen,  the  child  may,  as  it  increases  in 
age,  be  sponged  with  cold  water,  or  plunged  into  it  with  advan- 
tage every  morning  during  the  summer.  The  judicious  adoption 
of  cold  sponging  and  bathing  with  subsequent  friction  of  the 
body  with  flannel,  is  one  of  the  most  cflTectual  means  of  strength- 
ening children  ;  but  its  effects  must  be  carefully  watched,  as  all 
will  not  be  equally  benefited,  and  the  health  of  some  may  even 
be  injured  by  it.* 

'  Without  the  respiration  of  jmre  aivy  all  our  eflforts  to  im- 
prove health  will  fail.  Too  much  attention,  therefore,  cannot 
be  paid  to  the  construction  and  ventilation  of  the  child's  apart- 
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roents.  The  room  in  which  he  sleeps  should  be  large ;  the  air 
should  be  frequeudy  renewed,  and  his  bed  should  not  have  more 
curtains  than  are  necessary  to  protect  him  from  currents  of  air. 
1  he  custom  which  prevails,  in  d)is  country,  of  surrounding  beds 
with  thick  curtains  is  most  injurious  to  health ;  and  it  is  to  this 
habit  and  to  the  heated  air  of  their  bed  rooms  that  the  languid 
and  bloated  appearance  of  many  young  persons,  on  first  awak- 
ing in  tlie  morning,  are  in  a  great  mesisure  to  be  attributed. 
Bedrooms  ought  to  be  large  in  all  their  dimensions.  They 
should  be  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  house  ;  and  so  situated  as 
to  admit  a  free  supply  both  of  air  and  light.  Those  apartments 
to  which  the  sun's  rays  and  the  refreshing  breeze  have  free  ac- 
cess are  always  the  most  healthy  and  desirable.  These  remarks 
are  applicable  to  all  apartments.' 

Dr  Clark  considers  proper  food  and  drink  and  pure  air  as  the 
two  circumstances  which  influence  the  health,  especially  of  the 
young,  more  than  any  others.  In  this  view,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  he  complains  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  modern 
system  of  female  dress,  and  insists  that  any  thing  which  thus 
impedes  the  action  of  the  lungs  by  preventing  the  full  ingress 
of  free  air  cannot  be  too  strongly  censured.  As  interfering 
with  digestion,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  other  mischief,  he  also 
complains  bitterly  of  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  But  we 
have  already  adverted  to  this,  and  attempted  to  show  that  all 
drinks  but  pure  water,  should,  on  the  doctor's  principles,  be 
avoided. 

He  thinks  that  a  general  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  a  prone- 
ness  to  scrofulous  diseases,  are  on  the  increase.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  as  it  regards  this  country,  if  it  were  not  so 
in  England.  *  We  have  all  an  opportunity,'  says  Dr  C, — and 
we  may  adopt  his  language — ^  of  observing  and  comparing  the 
state  of  health  of  the  rising  generation  with  that  of  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers.  On  taking  a  survey  of  the  constitution  of 
these  three  generations,  1  think  it  will  be  found  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  instances  that  the  deterioration  of  health  is  progres- 
sive from  father  to  son.' 

It  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder  to  go  into  the  almshouses, 
the  workshops,  the  factories,  the  schools, — nay  the  families — of 
this  country,  and  see  what  a  large  proportion  of  children  have 
the  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  constitution.  What  is  our  coun- 
try, nay,  what  is  the  world  coming  to  ?  '  The  whole  head  is 
sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.'  These  are  not  the  mere  con- 
clusions of  the  croaker  or  the  visionary ;  they  arc  the  sober  con- 
clusions of  sober  men,  if  we  have  any  such  among  us. 

But  shall  we  therefore  despair  ?    We  have  alretuly  pointed  at 
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means  by  which  we  think  many  children  not  yet  too  much  diff- 
eased,  might  be  saved.  '  We  must  not  give  up  the  ship/  even 
though  she  seem  in  a  sinking  condition.  Something  may  yet 
be  done.  The  parent  and  the  educator  must  be  awakened. 
All  must  be  awaJcened.  Children  must  be  snatched  from  their 
perilous  situation.  Something  may  even  be  done  to  prolong 
the  lives  of  those  in  whom  disease  is  far  advanced.  Such  at 
least  is  the  opinion  of  Dr  Clark,  with  whose  views,  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  will  close  this  long  article. 

'  There  are  many  instances  where  the  further  progress  of  the 
disease  (consumption,)  might  be  stayed  and  life  prolonged  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  others  where  the  usual  term  of  exis- 
tence will  not  be  much  ^abridged,  provided  the  patient  adheres 
to  a  proper  regimen.  I  am  acquainted  with  some  striking  ex- 
amples of  persons  now  living,  a  considerable  portion  of  whose 
lungs  is  incapable  of  performing  its  functions;  and  yet,  with 
care,  they  enjoy  a  reasonable  share  of  health.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, lives  of  great  importance  to  their  families  and  to 
society  may  be  preserved.  Indeed  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are 
far  more  individuals  in  this  state  than  is  generally  believed  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  tubercles  are  frequently  found,  after  death, 
in  the  lungs  of  persons  in  whom  they  had  not  even  been  sus- 
pected.' 


OB£DI£NCC  IN  SCHOOLS. 

(Translated  from  tbe  German. ) 


[The  following  extracts  from  a  recent  German  work  on  edu- 
cation, to  which  we  have  merely  written  a  brief  note  or  two,  have 
an  immediate  and  important  bearing  on  one  of  the  leading  evils 
of  American  schools.  They  point  out  the  only  eflfectual  reme- 
dy, and  the  only  hand  from  which  it  can  come.  Teachers !  let 
not  this  evil  be  perpetuated  by  any  failure  on  your  part.  If 
the  views  adopted  be  just  and  important  in  Europe,  how  much 
more  so  in  America  1] 

It  is  an  old  remark,  that  the  school  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  family  and  the  State.  It  is  such  in  external  ap- 
pearance ;  for  the  child  belongs  to  the  family  exclusively  in  his 
early  years,  and  it  is  through  the  school  that  he  passes  to  those 
new  relations  in  life  which  make  out  the  State.  But  it  is  such 
also  in  its  essential  character.  The  school  combines  in  the  most 
intimate  conoeetion,  the  life  of  the  luaily  and  the  Sittte.    ^he 
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teacher  is  at  once,  father  and  lawgiver,  or  at  least  he  should  sus- 
tain both  characters ;  and  only  in  proportion  as  he  does  it,  can 
he  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station. 

From  this  connection  of  the  school  with  the  family  and  the 
State,  it  follows  that  it  should  unite  the  leading  principles  of 
both.  The  basis  of  the  family  is  affection ;  that  of  the  State  is 
law.  Each  of  these  institutions  perishes  when  this  foundation 
is  undermined.  The  school,  as  the  intermediate  stage  between 
the  family  and  the  State,  ought  to  combine  affection  with  law. 

In  the  old  system  of  education,  both  private  and  public,  the 
principle  of  authority  predominated ;  and  the  youth  were  accus- 
tomed to  bhnd,  unconditional  obedience.  This  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  State  at  that  period.  The 
principles  of  government ,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  the 
rights  of  subjects,  were  not  spoken  of,  or  thought  of.  Every 
one  obeyed  his  rulers,  and  subjects  were  bound  to  their  prince 
by  a  tie  like  that  of  ^lial  piety.  Every  one  submitted  to  this 
'  wonderful  government,'  if  with  pain,  yet  without  question* 
or  murmur.  Such  was,  to  some  extent,  the  relation  of  the 
pupil  to  the  teacher.  In  the  same  manner,  he  was  obeyed,  and 
treated  with  external  reverence,  because  he  was  *  the  teacher.' 

This  condition,  this  relation  is  changed  materially,  because 
the  world  is  changed — and  it  is  from  the  latter  that  the  former 
is  to  be  explained.  Men  have  begun  to  reflect — to  submit  every 
existing  relation  to  inquiry  and  reason.  What  the  Reformation 
undertook  in  reference  to  religion,  has  ultimately  been  extended 
to  all  the  relations  and  subjects  presented  in  life — the  principle 
of  free  inquiry — the  basis  of  reform,  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
admits  of  no  limits,  of  no  restrictions.  You  may,  indeed,  speak 
to  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no 
farther ! ' — here  are  the  limits  of  inquiry  and  reform  and  move- 
ment ! — this  and  that  subject  must  remain  untouched  1 — *  but  it 
is  in  vain :  none  but  an  Almighty  fiat  can  set  bounds  to  the 
waves  of  the  intellectual  sea.  One  after  another  is  drawn 
into  these  moving  waters,  and  when  he  has  passed  one  point  on 
which  he  had  fixed,  is  irresistibly  pushed  on  to  another.  There 
are  only  two  conditions  in  life — movement  and  rest.  He  who 
does  not  choose  general  movement  must  reject  all  movement, 
must  decide  on  absolute  rest.     He  who  cannot  or  will  not 

*  We  have  oAen  been  struck  with  the  tone  of  veneration  and  siibminion  with 
which  wc  have  heard  aged  persons  in  the  United  States  speak  of  theirteache.-s; 
and  still  more  by  the  contrast  with  the  flippant  presamption  of  some  of  our 
youth,  who  have,  to  so  gr<>at  an  eitent,  learned  to  regard  their  teachers,  espe- 
cially in  our  lar^e  towns,  rather  as  they  do  the  domestics  or  nurse,  or  those  who 
cater  for  the  daily  wants  of  the  family.  £d. 
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stand  still,  must  expect  that  the  development  begun,  will  ex<* 
tend  gradually  to  evtiry  system  and  organ  of  society.  Thus  it 
has  ever  been  ;  thus  it  will  ever  be — absolute  stagnancy — liwt- 
versaly  eternal  movement:  these  are  the  only  possible  condi- 
tions of  the  human  mind.     There  is  no  alternative. 

This  deeply  implanted  spirit  of  movement  which  pervades 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  West,  which  distinguish  them  so 
remarkably  from  the  stagnant  East,  and  which  we  regard  as  the 
means  of  safety  and  prosperity,  must,  on  these  principles,  ex- 
tend to  the  schools.  Teachers  might,  indeed,  resolve  to  main- 
tain the  old  school  constitutions,  and  the  old  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  to  yield  no  point  of  the  rigor  of  authority,  and  uncondi- 
tional obedience.  But  who  does  not  sec  that  such  a  contrast 
with  the  general  course  of  life  could  not  be  maintained  even  if 
reasonable  men  should  desire  to  see  the  school  stand  still,  while 
every  thing  else  was  in  progress.*  We  consider  as  a  step  of 
improvement,  the  change  from  mechanical  action  to  reflection 
— from  blind  to  rational  obedience ;  from  night  to  day — that  is 
from  one  species  of  obedience  to  law  to  another — for  without 
obedience  to  law,  welfare,  happiness,  is  inconceivable. 

We  admit  here  the  absolute  necessity  of  obedience,  which, 
in  its  proper  character,  has  almost  vanished  from  the  school. 
How  is  it  to  be  restored  l  By  the  attempt  to  bring  back  the 
slavish  submission  of  earlier  iv.nes  ?  By  the  absolute  dominion  of 
lawy  without  reference  to  the  character  of  those  who  give  or 
execute  it  ?  That  would  be  to  attempt  to  convert  the  young 
man  into  a  child  again ;  tu  sustain  in  the  school,  a  principle, 
which  has  torn  up  society  by  the  roots  ;  to  accomplish,  in  fact, 
an  impossibility.  Teachers  receive  their  pupils  from  families 
where  the  father  and  mother  form  the  most  unrestrained  judg- 
ment of  the  school  and  the  teacher,  as  they  do  of  every  thing 
else  in  life.  The  influence  of  this  will  extend  to  the  pupils, 
and  they  too  will  inquire  and  judge.  Nothing  on  earth  can  pre- 
vent this.  There  is,  therefore,  no  other  course  but  to  submit  to 
it,  and  to  endeavor  to  derive  benefit  from  it. 

It  is  my  persuasion  that  at  the  present  day,  the  obedience  of 
the  pupil  must  be  founded  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
teacher.  This  is  the  great  problem  which  we  teachers  of  the 
present  day  have  to  solve — that  we  should  be  irreproachable  in 
the  opinion  of  the  old,  in  order  that  the  young  may  be  led  to  feel 

*  It  i«  eaually  obvioim  that  such  a  courae  would  not  prepare  the  pupil  to  uae 
arip^ht  the  treedom  he  finds  in  «*nterin^  into  life  at  the  preaent  day.  Hence  it 
ia  in  pan,  that  thatrignroua  diaciplinc  which  was  so  cfficacioU)*  in  the  system 
ofeducntion  pursued  Zy  oar  forefathers  in  Adneriea,  oflen  produces  so  little  ur 
so  miachiefous  eflecta  at  thia  day.  £d. 
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that  we  are  worthy  of  the  office  of  directing  and  governing 
them,  and  to  confide  in  us  on  account  of  the  spirit  which 
inspires  us.  Then  obedience  will  return  to  our  schools — not 
blind,  slavish,  unthinking,  instinctive  obedience,  but  reflecting, 
free  obedience,  based  upon  the  perception  and  recognition  of 
our  claims.  Only  such  obedience  is  appropriate  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  who  are  destined  to  act  in  this  period  of  general 
independence. 

It  is  indeed  delightful  to  see  a  child  who  yields  unconditional 
obedience  to  his  parents,  founded  on  unhesitating,  boundless 
conficlence,  and  filial  piety,  without  reasoning,  without  per- 
ceiving their  reasons.  But  the  period  will  arrive,  when  be 
regards  his  parents  with  different  eyes,  when  he  asks  after  the 
reasons  of  their  discipline  and  their  commands.  Providence 
calls  upon  him  by  this  instinct  to  think  and  judge  for  himself. 
If  an  individual  does  not  attain  this  period,  we  say  he  is  childish. 
Here  it  is  that  *  Hercules  comes  U)  the  cross-roads.'  Old  feel- 
ings have  in  some  measure  passed  away — new  objects  lie  be- 
fore him,  VacUlation,  wandering,  error,  are  almost  unavoida- 
ble. They  are  the  years  of  awkwardness,  of  stumbling  for 
the  youth.  But  this  vacillation  will  soon  settle  into  decision, 
if  tlie  early  education  has  been  right,  if  the  father  leads  on  his 
son  with  affection  and  judgment.  Filial  piety  will  then  again 
claim  its  rights.  The  son  will  acknowledge  them,  not  blindly, 
but  from  perception,  from  conviction,  with  immovable  confi- 
dence, founded  on  this  conviction.  Who  will  deny  that  his 
education  has  reached  a  higher  point,  than  when  he  yielded  a 
childlike  but  blind  obedience  to  his  father's  will  ?  Feeling  en- 
lightened by  conviction,  and  united  with  it,  ennobles  man. 
In  the  same  manner  should  the  confidence  of  older  pupils  in 
the  teacher  be  founded  on  the  perception  of  his  capacity  and 
his  affection  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  must  the  nations,  who 
have  attained  the  ripeness  of  maturity,  acknowledge  and  vener- 
ate their  legislators  and  judges. 

Our  life  has  fallen  upon  the  period  in  history  which,  in  the 
individual,  we  have  explained  as  the  period  of  uncertainty,  of 
vacillation.  The  nations  of  the  earth  have  passed  the  season 
of  blind  dependence,  and  passive  obedience,  and  arrived  at  that 
period  of  historical  life  in  which  they  recognize,  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  in  others,  and  in  their  plans,  actions,  and  insti- 
tutions— what  is  good  and  what  is  evil.  The  same  problem  is 
to  be  solved  by  governments  as  by  teachers,  but  in  a  wider  field, 
to  prove  to  the  critical  eye  of  the  people,  that  they  deserve  obe- 
dience, and  then  obedience  will  be  established  unchangeably,  on 
the  free  and  finn  basis  of  conviction.     The  sacred^  veneraUe 
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character  of  every  institution,  every  law,  which  operates  for  the 
general  good,  would  then  be  recognized  anew,  and  with  more 
absolute  decision.  But  the  capacity,  the  spirit  of  the  governor 
must  be  real,  inttrnal ;  for  the  mere  external  show  is  but  an 
empty  cloud,  before  whicli  no  reasonable  man,  at  the  present 
day,  will  bow  the  knee.  He  who  is  conscious  of  the  right  char- 
actor  and  capacity  fears  no  inquiry  or  criticism.  It  is  only  he 
who,  notwithstanding  the  rectitude  of  his  general  plan,  wishes 
to  keep  possession  of  honor  and  power  for  himself,  and  his 
friends,  to  the  neglect  of  others,  who  desires  to  bring  back  the 
nations  to  their  former  state  of  tutelage.  But  it  is  in  vain.  On 
the  same  grounds,  should  the  teacher  rejoice  in  the  opening  un- 
derstanding of  his  pupils,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of 
understanding  him,  show  them  die  reasons  of  bis  conducL 
Then  he  will  secure  that  immovable  confidence  which  knowl- 
edge only  can  inspire,  and,  in  this  respect,  educate  his  pupils 
for  the  world  as  it  is. 

In  the  language  of  a  poet,  <  Life  is  but  a  struggle  to  attain  the 
objects  of  our  being.  Immeasurable  space  yet  separates  at 
from  perfection.  But  when  the  struggle  diminishes,  it  is  by  the 
approach  of  death.  When  the  living,  moving  stream  sulfides 
into  the  stagnant  marsh,  it  does  but  engender  disease.  Free- 
dom !  PROGRC89  !  LIGHT  ! — thcsc  are  the  watchwords  of  our 
race  1 '  W.  C.  W. 


LEGISLATION  ON  EDUCATION. 

AN  IN<^U1RY  INTO  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  LEGISLATURES 
OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  CAN  BEST  PROMOTE  THE  INSTRUC- 
TION   OF    THE    PEOPLE    IN    COLLEGES    AND    ACADEMIES. 

The  terms  of  this  inquiry  assume  that  the  legislatures  can 
be  relied  on  to  make  such  amendments  as  shall  be  sustained  by 
the  experience  of  the  American  people — that  one  grand  end  of 
civil  government  is  the  education  of  youth — and  that  it  is  the 
constitutional  guardian — the  divinely  appointed  parent  to  pro- 
vide those  institutions  without  wliich,  individuals,  however  rich 
or  noble,  cannot  bring  to  the  public  service  the  resources  of 
nature  and  of  mind. 

The  true  theory  and  practice  of  self  government  is  to  pro- 
duce the  best  citizens,  to  attain  the  best  condition  of  society,  to 
elevate  the  character  of  legislation,  and  the  qualifications  for 
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every  grade  of  office,  to  identify  every  representative  with  the 
learning  and  virtue  no  less  than  with  the  industry  and  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  commonwealth,  and  to  inspire  the  people  with 
veneration  for  the  institutions  and  monuments  of  Freedom  and 
Law. 

Perhaps  no  publication  is  touching  so  many  chords  moving 
in  harmony  with  these  grand  results,  as  the  Annals  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  existing  relations  of  legislation  to  colleges  appear  in 
three  forms  : 

1 .  A  few  states  have  colleges  so  well  endowed  by  their  foun- 
ders and  patrons,  that  dependence  on  the  state  is  removed. 
These  diffuse  over  the  nation  the  sentiment  that  connection 

\  with  popular  governments  is  unsafe,  unnecessary,  and   to  be 
lavoided.     Much  more  will  this  sentiinent  be  cherished  where 
linstitutions  exist  on  a  plan  so  sectarian  and  exclusive  that  funds 
from  the  state  are  not  expected. 

2.  The  more  prevalent  usage  has  been  granting  charters  to 
associations  of  men,  and  then  withholding  funds  except  when 
some  inadequate  appropriation  is  forced  by  the  union  of  con- 
flicting parties. 

3.  The  new  state  of  Michigan,  to  exclude  these  evils  by  an 
earlier  and  more  perfect  legislation,  have  incorporated  in  their 
Constitution  a  Universitv  Fund  of  several  millions,  with  a  Su- 
perintendent  and  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  empowered  to 
apply  this  unbroken  revenue  to  establish  and  maintain  all  need- 
ful institutions  of  the  higher  learning.  Should  this  experiment 
secure  fewer  foundations,  ampler  means,  superior  instruction, 
higher  grades  of  scholarship,  a  more  ardent  patriotism,  and  all 
the  glory  of  success,  still  the  defects  in  the  legislation  of  the 
older  states  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  abolishing,  but  by  a  wise 
use  of  existing  elements. 

[n  states  like  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  which  have  an  exbess  of 
chartered  institutions,  the  natural  remedy  is  their  harmony  with 
the  action  of  the  state.  The  legislature  has  only  to  regard 
and  treat  as  state  institutions  all  which  have  the  means  of  con- 
tinuance. 

In  place  of  neglecting  or  giving  away  capital  to  one  and  an- 
other, a  fund  for  yearly  distribution  of  interest  according  to  an 
equitable  law,  under  the  supervision  of  a  superintendent,  or  a 
board,  or  both,  will  introduce  a  new  element  of  living  energy, 
expansion  and  perfection. 

The  superintendent  will  at  once  accumulate,  for  use,  the 
facts,  the  documents,  the  history,  the  legislation,  the  philosophy 
of  instractioo.    Nearly  all  that  has  yet  been  achieved  in  wiae 
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legislation  at  home  or  abroad,  is  the  product  and  fruit  of  such 
authorized  reports.  This  course  will  derange  no  existing  )aw» 
infringe  no  rights,  and  ivili  vastly  lessen  every  year's  legislation. 
Institutions  now  in  want  and  in  orphanage  will  be  the  adopted 
children  of  the  commonwealth.  This  harmonious  system  of 
filiated  academies  and  colleges,  of  a  character  truly  popular, 
with  perfect  equality  of  rights,  will  adorn  the  state,  prove  the 
best  inheritance  for  our  children,  and  crown  with  honor  the 
senators  and  philanthropists  who  shall  hasten  its  adoption. 

To  guard  against  misapprehension,  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  not  attempted  to  determine  the  best  system,  but  the  most 
easy  and  best  remedy  of  a  manifest  defect.  The  academies,  at 
superior  to  common  schools,  holding  the  middle  grade,  are 
rising  daily  to  increasing  magnitude  and  importance.  They  are 
eminently  for  the  people.  The  distribution  of  three  dollars  a 
year  to  pupils  of  a  grade  wholly  above  the  common  schools,  has 
brought  to  the  state  of  New  York  her  best  harvest  of  reputa- 
tion. Such  a  fund  is  needed  in  all  the  states.  What  princi- 
ple is  more  simple  than  to  appropriate  the  yearly  interest  of 
increasing  capital,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupib  of  the 
proper  grade,  in  institutions  well  sustained  by  the  community 
benefited  1 

The  supervision  by  a  state  officer  or  a  board  implies  no  int»« 
meddling  with  the  internal  management  secured  by  charter  to 
local  boards.  Visitation  and  correspondence  are  but  to  gain 
and  impart  all  needful  information  without  offence.  It  amy 
perhaps  be  impossible  to  attach  too  high  importance  to  volun- 
tary boards,  among  a  self-governed  people,  where  individuals 
freely  devote  their  property,  time,  and  reputation,  to  promote 
public  education.  In  governments  approaching  despotic,  even 
in  the  mild  forms  of  concentrated  authority,  as  in  Prussia  and 
France,  it  may  be  wise  policy  to  avoid  charters,  and  boards,  and 
consultation  among  the  people.  These  governments  preserve 
themselves  by  educating  the  people  as  subjects,  but  we  are  citi^ 
xensy  from  whom  originate  the  authority  and  laws,  and  who 
consult  for  the  interests  of  this  and  the  coming  age.  The 
grand  obligation  and  business  of  this  age  is  to  educate  the  suc- 
ceeding for  a  higher  level  of  action.  The  philosophy  of  our 
system,  whose  defects  we  wish  to  remedy,  is  to  exercise  and 
mature  this  willingness  of  individuals  and  of  communities  to 
endow  and  sustain  public  instruction.  Boards,  zealous  for  their 
local  interests,  acting  in  harmony  with  a  pervading  system,  diffuse 
the  life  and  practice  of  self-government.  I'hey  form  the  body 
ffuard  of  order  and  law — they  are  our  Legions  of  Honor.  So  far 
firom  vnthdrawing  this  practical  republicanism  from  oor  proud 
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democnicj,  the  systematic  co-operation  of  the  state,  will  move 
these  local  boards  to  act  with  seal,  and  the  people  with  munifi- 
cence and  patriotism.  This  certainty  of  public  aid-^the  re- 
moval of  all  fear  hanging  over  the  future — secures  benefactions 
and  patrons.  The  true  reason  why  institutions  for  the  appro- 
priate training  of  teachers  are  urged  in  vain  upon  most  of  the 
states,  is  their  want  of  that  state  organization  here  ursed,  as  the 
remedy  of  all  our  defects.  The  mere  diffusion  of  coiiege  learn- 
ins  is  far  short  of  superior  science  and  perfected  literature. 
When  the  colleges  are  putting  forth  great  efforts  to  accomplish 
for  the  state  the  best  learning  of  all  orders  of  the  people,  this 
is  the  time  for  wise  and  successful  legislation.  Who  would  not 
feel  his  confidence  in  the  destiny  of  his  country  safer,  and  his 
defence  of  his  national  glory  easier,  if  each  state  should  come 
forth  to  the  enactment  of  the  simple  resolution  here  proposed  ? 

Gilbert  Morgan. 

Johnstown^  N.  F.,  September  27,  1837. 


MIISSIONARIES  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  our  last  number,  over  the  signature  Y., 
in  adverting  to  an  article  addressed  to  the  American  Lyceum, 
on  Missionaries  of  Education,  objects  to  attaching  so  much  im- 
portance to  health  as  a  qualification  for  the  oflSce  of  teachers. 
The  phrase  which  he  particularly  quotes,  and  to  which  he  ob- 
jects most  strongly,  seems  to  be  the  following :  '  No  man  ought 
to  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  missionary  or  teacher  of  any 
kind,  who  is  not  in  the  best  of  health.' 

We  freely  acknowledged,  at  the  time,  that  we  were  pushing 
our  views  on  that  point,  farther  than  was  usual ;  but  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  close  our  remarks  by  an  earnest  request  that  if  we 
were  in  error,  our  errors  might  be  p>ointed  out.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  much  pleasure  that  we  make  an  attempt  to  reply  to  the 
objections,  explain  and  the  difficulties  of  the  correspondent  above 
Oientioned. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reading  the  whole  article  referred  to,  that 
our  main  object  in  what  we  said,  in  regard  to  health,  was  to  op- 
pose the  custom  of  employing  as  teachers,  or  sending  out  as 
missionaries,  men  whose  feebleness  of  body  incapacitated  them 
for  doing  any  thing  else.  We  insisted,  that  health  was  as 
necessary  in  these  circumstances  as  elsewhere.  The  gen- 
eral idea  inculcated  was  best  expressed  when  speaking  of  the 
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countenance  as  an  index  to  the  state  of  the  functions.  *  No 
man  who  has  a  countenance/  we  observed,  ^  which  indicates 
suffering  from  disease  or  is  the  effect  of  previous  disease,  can 
do  as  much  good — otlier  things  being  equal — in  the  capacity 
of  an  instructer  of  any  kind,  as  he  who  has  a  perfectly  healthy 
countenance.'  And  we  see  no  reason  to  alter,  in  the  least,  our 
opinion. 

When,  therefore,  we  said  *  no  man  ought  ever  to  be  appointed 
to  the  office  of  a  missionary  or  a  teacher  of  any  kind  whatever 
who  is  not  in  the  best  of  health,'  we  meant  no  more  than  that 
it  is  highly  desirable  this  should  be  the  case.  We  meant  to  say 
that  health  was  an  important  and  primary  qualification  ;  just  as 
when  we  insisted,  under  a  subsequent  head,  on  '  the  most  un- 
exceptionable and  elevated  morals.'  Had  we  insisted  on  per- 
Ject  morah  or  ftrftct  healthy  it  would  have  amounted,  we 
apprehend,  to  an  exclusion  of  all  who  have  ever  lived,  or  who  are 
likely  to  live  for  some  time  to  come,  excepting  only  the  Prince  of 
Teachers,  himself.  And  yet  is  there  an  individual  in  the  world 
who  will  deny  that  perfect  health  and  perfect  morals  would 
be  better  for  the  purposes  in  question,  than  a  mixture  of  imper- 
fection ?  And  in  setting  up  a  list  uf  qualifications  for  a  mis- 
sionary, apostle,  or  teacher,  is  it  not  correct  to  insist  stronaly  on 
the  necessity  of  both  ?  Is  it  not  in  accordance  with  good  usage^ 
among  those  who  feel  as  they  ought  on  these  subjects,  to  say 
that  no  man  ought  ever  to  be  a  missionary  who  is  not  perfectly 
moral  and  perfectly  healthy  ? 

We  are  far,  very  far,  from  denying  that  Doddridge  and 
Martyn  and  Judson  and  Porter  and  Emerson,*  with  inferi<M' 
health  have  conferred  upon  the  world  superior  benefits.  On  the 
contrary,  we  rejoice  in  that  arrangement  of  Divine  Providence, 
which, '  from  seeming  evil '  of  this  kind,  often  '  educes '  ultimate 
*good.'  Yet  we  cannot  for  one  moment  doubt  the  fact  that, 
tdl  other  things  being  equal,  such  men  woud  do  far  more  for  the 
world  xjoith  good  health  than  mthout  it. 

These  explanations,  with  the  concession  we  have  incidentally 
made,  that  we  consider  perfect  health,  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  term,  as  rare  among  us  as  perfect  morals,  will,  we  think^ 
afford  a  full  reply  to  the  second  question  of  our  correspondent, 
how  it  would  be  possible,  on  our  exclusive  principles,  to  obtain 

*  Our  correspondent  Y.  migfht  httwe  added  to  Ini  catalogue  at  least  one  more 
individual  whose  labors,  though  in  feeble  health,  and  sometimes  in  obscurity-.- 
we  had  almost  said  banishment — have  conferred  important  biepsings  upon  man* 
kind.  Will  it  be  thought  out  of  pl/me  to  allude,  in  this  manner,  to  the  exrrtiont 
and  sacrifices  of  an  individual  who  has  been  a  coadjutor,  and  who  is  still  a  fel- 
low laborer — the  recent  editor  of  this  juurnal  ? 
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teachers  and  missionaries.  The  only  additional  necessary  re- 
tnark  is  that,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  perfection  is  de- 
sirable, but  not  immediately  attainable,  we  must  do  the  best  in 
our  power.  If  we  cannot  find  perfect  health,  we  must  come 
as  near  it  as  possible. 

That  there  is  'a  chastening,  purifying,  elevating  influence 
upon  the  soul  exerted  by  bodily  infirmity,'  we  can  no  more 
doubt  than  our  correspondent.  We  are  even  free  to  admit  that 
God  often  prepares  men  for  special  usefulness  in  this  very  way. 
Still  we  should  prefer  a  difierent  mode  of  preparation,  could  it 
be  secured  consistently  with  man's  free  agency ;  and  we  suppose 
the  Creator  would.  We  can  no  more  believe  that  the  former 
mode  is  the  best,  (humanly  speaking,)  than  we  can  believe  that 
punishment  with  the  rod,  in  infancy  and  childhood,  is  always 
the  best  preparation  to  usefulness  in  manhood. 

But  our  correspondent  has  one  more  difficulty.  It  is  in 
regard  to  our  use  of  the  word  sin.  '  Disease,'  we  said,  *  is  the 
effect  of  sin ; '  and  this  language,  it  is  thought,  will  leave  the 
impression  on  many  minds  that  we  suppose  invalids  have 
brought  their  infirmities  upon  them,  by  some  positive  course  of 
criminality.'  Now  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  views  of 
Spurzheim  and  others  who  speak  of  natural  law,  which  man 
must  learn  to  obey,  as  well  as  moral  law,  before  be  can  be  happy, 
were  so  well  understood  at  the  present  day,  that  the  application 
of  the  word  sin  to  a  violation  of  the  natural  or  organic  laws 
would  be  tolerated,  if  not  approbated.  Those  who  entertain 
the  views  we  do,  in  regard  to  the  Creator^s  laws,  natural  and 
revealed,  will  not  for  one  moment  suppose  we  consider  the  per- 
son as  in  every  instance  blameworthy,  in  the  common  use  of 
the  term,  who  is  an  invalid.  While  we  do  not  suppose,  that 
any  invalid  will  plead  perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God, 
moral  or  physical,  or  entire  exemption  from  the  effects  of  the 
disobedience  of  the  generations  which  immediately  preceded 
him,  we  should  be  among  the  last  to  consider  any  one  as  always 
sinning  voluntarily,  in  either  case.  The  truth  is,  that  as  in 
moral  matters,  the  whole  world  Ueth  in  wickedness,  so  in  physi- 
cal ;  and  this  wickedness  it  80ir>etiip^»  cc.T.rn'M^'^r^  vcIuMtarily, 
and  pcr.'xli«iies  ignoranily.  In  the  case  however  of  tran^ress- 
ing  the  physical  or  organic  laws,  no  remission  of  the  pencJty  of 
past  sins  seems  to  be  Tield  out  to  the  offender,  even  when  these 
sins  were  committed  in  ignorance.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  must 
die. 

What  the  particular  sins  against  the  organic  laws  of  our  own 
frames,  are,  in  regard  to  which  our  correspondent  inquires,  we 
cannot  say  in  the  present  article.    We  must  refer  him  to  the 
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various  articles  in  our  pages  which  have  treated  on  this  subject 
— sometimes  at  large — to  an  article  in  the  present  number,  enti- 
tled, *  Physical  Education,'  and  to  other  articles  of  the  same 
general  character,  which  may  appear  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
time,  our  readers  ought  to  be  assured  that  until  they  shall  have 
studied  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  much  on  this  subject  will  be 
to  them  obscure,  not  to  say  absolutely  un'mtelligible ;  and  that 
until  they  find  time  to  study  the  laws  of  the  human  frame,  they 
must  expect  to  have  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  notions  of 
transgression,  moral  or  physical. 


MISEDUCATION.— STORY  OF  THE0PHILU8. 

[The  following  narrative  is  founded  on  facts  which  recently 
transpired.  The  reader  will  hence  infer  the  reasons  why  they 
writer  has  made  use  of  fictitious  names,  and  omitted  dates  and 
places.] 

Theophilus  was  the  youngest  son  of  an  intemperate  father, 
and  a  worse  than  intemperate  mother.  Destitute  of  all  nat- 
ural affection,  the  grave  had  scarcely  covered  the  mortal 
remains  of  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  three  or  four  children,  she 
ought  to  have  loved,  than  she  deserted  these  children  and  left 
them  to  strangers.  For  some  time,  however,  before  they  were 
separated  from  their  parents,  they  Uved  almost  wholly  in  the 
streets,  nor  was  their  condition  much  improved  by  living  here 
and  there  afterwards — sometimes  at  the  almshouse  and  some-* 
times  at  places  litile  less  favorable  to  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement.  But  we  will  leave  the  rest  of  the  family,  to 
follow  the  track  of  young  Theophilus. 

When  he  was  about  six  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  up  by  a 
distant  friend,  clothed  and  shod,  and  for  sometime  comfortably 
fed.  It  was  not  at  this  time  the  intention  of  his  friend  to  re- 
tain him,  but  finding  no  place  for  him  and  unwilling  he  should 
either  go  to  the  almshouse  or  be  turned  into  the  streotR  e-^^ 
concluded  to  retain  him  till  n  fnvorp^lc  oppoi  tunity  should  offer 
for  »»!«''' ng  him  in  some  good  and  respectable  family. 

Maria,  the  friend  into  whose  kind  hands  he  had  fallen,  now 
determined  to  commence  with  him  a  course  of  instruction  and 
discipline.  For  the  former  purpose  she  provided  him  with  suit- 
able books,  and  sent  him  to  the  primary  school.  Theophilus, 
however,  not  only  hated  restraint,  but  the  lK)oks  and  the  school. 
He  made,  it  is  true,  some  progress  in  his  studies,  but  he  was 
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not  easily  governed ;  nor  did  severe  punishments  entirely  ac- 
complish the  intended  object. 

At  home,  the  attempts  at  discipline  fared  little  better.  The- 
ophilus  was  not  only  accustomed  to  play  truant,  but  to  tell  lies ; 
and  sometimes  to  use  profane  words.  The  eflects  of  fright 
were  at  first  tried  upon  him.  Bears,  be  was  old,  would  come 
after  him,  if  he  did  so  or  so ;  and  sometimes  attempts  were 
made  to  convince  him  by  strange  voices  or  mimic  cries,  espe- 
cially in  the  night,  that  the  bears  had  actually  arrived.  At  first 
these  things  seemed  to  have  some  partial  good  effect,  but  they 
soon  lost  their  weight  and  eflUcacy.  The  punishments  subse* 
quently  resorted  to,  were  confinement,  privation  of  food,  and 
flogging. 

The  confinement  appeared  to  produce  little  of  permanent 
good.  The  privation  of  food  promised  to  be  more  useful.  But 
the  rod,  occasionally  used,  seemed,  after  all,  to  be  by  far  the 
most  beneficial ;  and  had  there  been  no  interference,  would,  I 
think,  have  proved  the  means  of  reclaiming  him. 

I  speak  of  interference.  There  was,  in  the  family  where  he 
lived,  an  aged  lady,  whose  feelings  of  sympathy  with  suflTering 
were  so  strong  as  to  mislead  her  more  sober  judgment.  Though 
she  generally  approved  of  Maria's  opinions  and  conduct,  yet 
whenever  she  heard  Theophilus  cry,  she  would  feel  as  if  some- 
thing was  wrong  ;  and  would  not  unfrequently  give  vent  to  her 
feelings  in  complaints  or  tears. 

All  this  could  be  borne  by  Maria,  as  long  as  it  was  eflfectually 
concealed  from  Theophilus.  But  the  old  lady  at  length  went 
much  farther,  and  expressed  her  dissatisfaction  with  Maria's 
management,  not  only  in  the  presence  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
but  in  the  presence  of  Theophilus  himself. 

Hitherto  I  had  entertained  strong  hopes  that  Maria  would 
gain  her  point,  and  that  Theophilus  would,  in  time,  be  com- 
pletely reformed.  I  knew,  indeed,  that  Maria  did  not  always 
judge  so  correctly  of  the  measure  of  punishment  which  equity 
and  even  complete  success  required ;  but  then  she  seemed  so 
cool  and  dispassionate,  and  withal  so  consistent,  that  I  could 
not  doubt  she  would,  in  time,  gain  the  victory. 

In  managing  the  young,  consistency  is,  with  me,  a  cardinal 
point.  Let  the  system  pursued,  be  v^uai  ii  uiny,  If  t^ol  {.ursu  d 
with  a  steady  hand — with  the  most  perfect  uniformity — it  can- 
not succeed.  If  we  correct  a  child  for  a  fault  to  day,  and  in- 
dulge him  in  it  tomorrow — if  we  fawn  at  his  feet,  and  only 
flatter  him  now,  and  in  the  next  moment  or  hour  attempt  to  do 
every  thing  by  the  voice  and  arm  of  authority,  we  shall  as  cer- 
tainly defeat  our  own  intentions,  as  the  falling  body  obeys  the 
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laws  oi  gravitation.  I  believe  in  the  comparative  importance  of 
diflferent  methods  and  systems  of  discipline,  as  much  as  any 
other  individual ;  and  would  go  as  far  as  any  person  in  sweating 
to  my  own  child  or  ward  those  which  I  deemed  preferable  ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
worst  method  I  know,  consistently  pursued,  will  produce  more 
favorable  results  than  the  best  methods  pursued  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  or  in  a  manner  which  shall  appear  to  the  child 
inconsistent  or  vacillating. 

1  have  admitted  that  Marians  methods  of  discipline  were  im- 
perfect. There  were  one  or  two  things,  in  which  I  think  she 
&iled,  to  which  I  have  not  adverted. 

She  was  in  the  continual  habit  of  reasoning  with  him  too  lonff, 
and  in  language  which  was,  to  him,  wholly  unintelligible.  I  ad- 
mit the  propriety  of  reasoning  with  the  young,  and  showing 
them  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  laws  we  impose,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  sometimes  inflicting  the  penalty.  But  it  is  of 
no  use  to  reason  with  them  in  terms  or  words,  of  whose  mean- 
ing they  have  not  the  least  conception.  Nor  are  long  and 
tedious  processes  of  reasoning,  at  all  times,  equally  beneficial. 
There  are  times  and  seasons  when  they  may  be  wholly  dispen- 
sed with ;  and  when  a  course  more  summary  than  any  reasoning 
process  will  be  more  successful,  and  &r  more  humane. 

She  was  also  in  the  habit  of  punishing  him  for  playing  truant 
and  for  other  misdemeanors,  by  giving  him  lessons  and  compet- 
ing him  to  learn  them.  I  have  seen  many  parents  and  teachers 
who  inflicted  this  sort  of  punishment;  but  f  never  knew  it  ac- 
complish its  immediate  object.  Besides,  no  method  could  be 
taken,  which  is  more  eflfectual  in  disgusting  children  with  booka, 
and  school,  and  lessons. 

But  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  management  of  Theophilus, 
after  all,  was  the  injudicious  interference  of  the  elderly  lady  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  Maria  used,  sometimes,  to  tell 
her  so ;  and  to  beg  her,  for  the  sake  of  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  child,  to  let  her  manage  him  in  her  own  way. 
Sometimes  she  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  admit  it ;  and  spoke  of 
amendment.  But  her  promises  were  soon  forgotten.  Her 
habits  of  sympatliising  with  suflering,  would  always  in  the  time 
of  temptation  overcome  her. 

How  many  a  time  have  I  been  pained  to  witness  the  eflccts 
of  her  injudicious  conduct !  I  have  heard  Theophilus  even  ap- 
peal to  her  against  Maria,  as  if  to  a  higher  court ;  and  if  she 
did  not  take  his  part,  she  indulged  him  by  hearing  his  com- 
plaints ;  and,  perhaps,  to  smooth  all  over,  gave  him  a  nice  pieoe 
of  bread  and  butter. 
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If  it  rained  a  little  and  Theophilus  was  reluctant  to  go  to 
school,  and  his  guardian  decided  that  he  must  go,  the  old  lady 
would  frequently  remonstrate ;  and  say  it  was  cruel  to  send 
him  out  in  such  bad  weather.  If  the  former  decided  that  he 
should  go  without  his  great  coat,  the  latter  was  very  apt  to  insist 
on  its  necessity.  If  she  to  whom  it  belonged  decided  that  he 
had  eaten  breakfast  or  dinner  enough,  the  other  was  very  apt  to 
insist  on  his  having  a  little  more.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  or  to 
intimate  that  there  was  any  malicious  intention  in  all  this.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  nobody  in  the  wide  world,  except 
the  guardian  of  the  boy,  herself,  who  sought  his  happiness 
more  than  did  this  elderly  lady.*  What  I  complain  of,  or  rather 
what  I  write  this  article  to  induce  others  to  avoids  is  a  want  of 
union  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
proper  authority,  for  the  welfare  of  a  child.  I  cannot  bear  even 
the  look  of  dissent,  for  the  child  will  be  sure  to  discover  it. 

I  might  give  a  hundred  more  examples  of  the  old  lady's  inju- 
dicious conduct,  and  of  the  folly  of  inconsistency  and  of  thus 
pulling  two  ways,  in  the  education  of  the  young ;  but  it  cannot 
be  necessary.  The  end  is  accomplished,  if  what  I  have  already 
said  should  prove  intelligible. 

At  last  the  boy  was,  in  mercy,  taken  away  by  a  judicious 
mechanic,  and  placed  in  his  own  family.  He  had  not  been  here 
more  than  six  or  eight  months  before  the  whole  aspect  of  things 
was  changed.  Subject  to  only  one  master  and  one  course  of 
treatment,  with  no  higher  court  of  appeal,  he  fell  in  gradually 
with  the  laws  and  influence,  not  only  of  the  family,  but  of  the 
school ;  and  now  1  know  of  few  boys  of  eight  years  of  age  who, 
having  been  apparently  spoiled  at  six,  promise  better,  for  the 
future,  than  young  Theophilus. 

*  It  muit  not  indeed  be  denied  that  her  principles  ai  well  as  her  feeling,  on 
the  ff object  of  education,  were  not  quite  in  accordance  with  our  own  views  on 
all  points.  I  have  heard  her  say  if  she  were  to  see  a  parent  panishing  a  child 
with  very  great  se?erity,  she  should  deem  it  right  to  interfere,  at  once,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  nature  or  degree  of  the  offence,  and  rescue,  if  possible, 
the  child  from  suffering.  She  seems  to  have  no  conception  of  the  conseouen- 
ees  of  such  interference.  But  she  is  not  alone.  There  is,  on  this  point,  almost 
universally,  great  and  alarming  error.  Besides,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  aged  l.idy,  in  question,  never  had  l>een  much  accustomed  to  the  govern«> 
ment  and  maaagement  of  the  young. 
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The  same  principles  of  government,  and  discipline,  which, 
in  the  preceding  numbers,  have  been  shewn  to  be  efficactoos 
with  regard  to  the  family,  are  equally  applicable,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  to  the  common  school,  or  academy ;  and  with  |i 
proper  modification  in  carrving  them  into  effect,  to  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Were  these  principles  thus  fatthfuDy 
and  judiciously  applied,  the  effect  would  be  to  give  to  the  man- 
agement of  all  these  establishments,  more  and  more  of  the  pa- 
rental  characteVy  B,nd  to  create  stronger  bonds  of  affection  and 
confidence  between  instructors  and  pupils.  The  sentiment  his 
too  much  prevailed,  that  these  form  two  distinct  vartiesy  with 
separate  and  opposing  interests, — the  governors^  and  the  govern" 
ee{;-H>ne  of  which  feels,  that  vigilant  exertions  must  be  con- 
stantly made  to  preserve  the  majesty  of  power ;  and  the  other, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  resistance,  and  of  actual  disobedience, 
is  equally  necessary,  on  their  part,  to  guard  against  undue  en- 
croachments on  the  rights  of  the  subjecty  and  to  cherish  a  be- 
coming spirit  of  independence.  Hence,  to  annoy  the  govern- 
ment,  and  let  it  see  that  it  does  not  deal  with  passive  ntachioea 
to  be  moved  at  the  beck  of  its  will,  is  too  often  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  such  a  spirit ; — breaking  out,  at  one  time,  into  overt 
acts  of  insubordination,  and  at  another,  indulging  its  freaks  in 
ludicrous  or  injurious  tricks,  in  which,  while  sleight  of  hand  and 
drollery  bear  a  conspicuous  part,  a  portion  of  downright  mali- 
ciousness seems,  sometimes,  to  come  in  for  a  share. 

Now.  while  a  just  and  severe  condenmation  of  such  conduct, 
on  the  part  of  the  governed,  in  our  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges, ought  always  to  be  expressed,  and  due  discipline  main- 
tained ;  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  there  is,  at  times,  some 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  governors.  There  is  wanting  a  proper 
fanriiliarity  with  the  pupils  in  the  way  of  social  intercourse ;  the 
taking  an  interest  in  their  individual  comfort,  innocent  enjoy- 
ments, and  future  condition  in  life  ;  and  the  coming  in  contact 
with  them,  daily  and  affectionately,  for  other  purposes  connect- 
ed with  their  present  happiness,  and  plans  of  prospective  re- 
spectability and  usefulness,  than  those  of  mere  instruction  and 
discipline.  Such  an  intercourse  would  beget  new  relations  be- 
tween the  governors  and  governed  ;  new  sentiments  of  respect 
and  attachment,  on  the  part  of  the  latter ;  and  a  oneness  of  in- 
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terest  in  the  general  prosperity  and  success  of  the  institution, 
that  would  greatly  promote  the  good  order  of  all  its  departments 
and  operations. 

We  do  not  see  a  hostile  anay  of  sons  and  daughters  against 
their  parents,  nor  low  and  annoying  tricks  played  off  about  the 
house  and  grounds,  in  that  family  where  sound,  moral  and  re- 
ligious principle  is  combined  with  a  steady  and  uniform  course 
of  government,  marked  as  well  by  its  kind  and  affectionate  fa- 
miliarity with  the  children,  and  the  providing  for  their  innocent 
enjoyments,  and  participating  in  them,  as  by  a  proper,  but  not 
forbidding  dignity  of  deportment,  and  strictness  of  discipline. 
And  we  shoiud  find  these  evils  much  more  seldom  in  our  schools 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  if  the  principles  and  modes 
of  their  government  partook  largely  of  the  parental  kind,  and 
they  aimed  to  bring  their  concerns,  as  near  as  practicable,  to  the 
condition  of  a  well  ordered  family^ 

To  do  this,  and  to  produce  in  them  a  wholesome  state  of  sub- 
ordination and  discipline,  we  must  go  to  the  same  source  of 
moral  influence  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  only  effectual  and 
permanent  one  in  the  wise  management  of  our  families. 

Take  the  Bible  as  the  statute  book.  Let  the  instructer  shew, 
by  his  daily  example  and  conduct,  that  he  is  himself  under  the 
control  of  its  precepts,  and  has  imbibed  its  spirit.  Let  him  lay 
aside  the  air  of  personal,  magisterial  authority, — as  if  the  do^ 
minion  were  his  own,  and  every  infraction  of  orders  an  indigni- 
ty offered  to  the  majesty  of  his  sceptre,  and  a  violation  of  his 
right  to  govern.  Let  him  act,  and  shew  that  he  acts,  as  under 
God;  invested  by  him  with  all  the  power  uhich  he  exercises; 
and  responsible  to  him  for  carrying  into  effect  his  law  of  right, 
of  order,  and  of  love,  for  the  good  of  the  little  community  un- 
der his  care.  Let  him,  in  a  simple  and  affectionate  way,  ex- 
pound this  law,  as  it  is  found  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  ia 
the  various  precepts  which  they  embrace ;  and  point  out  the  ap- 

Clication  of  these  precepts  to  the  relative  duties  and  rights  of 
imself  and  his  pupils,  and  to  their  conduct  towards  each  other. 
Let  him,  morning  and  evening,  with  his  interesting  flock  around 
him,  after  having  read  a  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  selected 
often  with  reference  to  the  [peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
school,  (a  short  portion,  accompanied  with  a  few,  pertinent  and 
practical  remarks,) — and,  if  possible,  a  hymn  sung, — address 
the  throne  ofgrace^  invoking  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  God 
upon  himself  and  the  children  and  youth  under  his  care,  in  all 
the  management  and  concerns  of  the  school.  Let  him  close 
the  business  of  the  school,  at  the  decline  of  day,  in  the  same 
manner. 
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Let  him  manifest  to  his  pupils  continually,  by  his  conversa- 
tion and  conduct,  his  rewards  and  punishments,  bis  rules  and 
directions,  that  it  is  quite  as  much  his  object  to  cultivate  the 
best  affections  of  the  heart, — just  and  kind  feelings  and  deport- 
ment, true  christian  good  will,  among  them — as  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  the  attainments  of  knowledge.  Let  him  bestow 
his  esteem  and  approbation,  with  as  much  readiness,  on  indus- 
trious application,  punctuality,  order,  obedience,  correct  and 
kind  conduct,  as  on  the  display  of  fine  talents,  and  a  rapid  and 
brilliant  progress  in  learning.  Let  him  beware  of  having  fa* 
vorites,  and  especially  among  those  who  are  of  wealthier  fami- 
lies, who  have  peculiar  comeliness  of  countenance  and  appear- 
ance, and  great  pretensions  to  genius.  Not  that  these  things 
should  operate  to  their  disadvantage,  if  they  also  possess  moral 
worth ;  but  that  great  caution  should  be  used  in  the  matter ;  and 
a  strict  impartiality  be  observed :  while  the  poor,  the  modest, 
the  awkward,  and  the  homely,  where  they  discover  a  desire  to 
do  right,  and  to  improve,  even  if  their  natural  capacity  is  of  a 
k>wer  grade,  should  receive  their  full  share  of  encouragement 
and  kind  attention.  Let  him  discourse,  at  suitable  times,  in  an 
easy  and  engaging  way,  enlivening  what  he  says  with  pertinent 
anecdotes  and  illustrations,  on  good  morals  and  manners ;  on 
the  formation  of  a  just,  generous,  and  upright  character ;  od 
the  duties  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  each  other ;  on  the 
laws  and  sanctions  of  the  bible ;  on  such  of  its  leading  rfoe- 
trines  as  have  a  practical  bearing  on  human  conduct ;  and  espe- 
cially, on  the  character  of  Christ,  as  the  purest  and  best  model 
of  moral  excellence  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  worthy 
of  our  unremitted  efforts  to  imitate.  Whatever  may  be  hiB 
views  and  practice,  on  the  subject  of  emulation,  let  him  strive  to 
banish  from  the  breasts  of  his  pupils  all  that  is  envious,  and 
mean,  and  selfish  in  mere  persona/  rivalry;  and  to  lead  them 
to  promote  and  rejoice  in  each  other's  progress  in  every  thing 
that  is  worthy  of  praise. 

By  these,  and  similar  methods,  a  moral  influence  of  the  teach- 
er over  the  pupils,  would  be  gained,  and  constantly  grow  strong- 
er and  stronger.  The  conscience  and  the  heart  would  be  reach- 
ed. Confidence  and  affection  would  be  secured.  Under  the 
blessing  of  that  spirit  of  grace  which  is  always  vouchsafed  to 
such  efforts,  there  would  be  seen  such  an  obedience  to  rightful 
authority,  such  a  general  good  order,  and  such  a  reciprocity  of 
kind  offices,  as  would  cast  the  rod  and  the  ferule,  and  even  the 
stern  look  and  tone  of  voice,  except  in  some  very  peculiar  and 
rare  cases,  into  complete  disuse.  The  law  of  love  would  mani- 
fest its  simple  and  powerful  efficacy ;  and  an  air  of  peaceful 
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nod  cheerful  serenity,  of  busy  and  happy  activity,  be  shed  all 
around. 

How  melancholy  to  think  that  so  nrtany  of  our  schools  and 
other  institutions  of  learning,  neglect  or  discard  such  principles 
of  government,  and  of  true  success  in  their  operations,  and 
substitute  for  them  those  miserable  devices  which  are  addressed, 
not  to  the  religious  feelings — not  to  the  moral  sense j — but  to 
some  sordid  passion*  of  self  interest ;  some  panting  of  ambition 
to  excel  a  rival ;  some  overweening  desire  of  human  applause  ; 
or  tome  trembling  fear  of  punishment  or  disgrace ! 

The  Bible, — a  revelation  from  God,  and  designed  above  all 
things,  to  guide  and  assist  parents  and  teachers^  in  the  govern' 
mtnt  and  training  up  of  children  and  yonth^  for  respectability 
and  usefulness  in  life^  and  for  happiress  beyond  the  grave^  with 
its  practical,  sure,  and  efficacious  principles  of  discipline,  and 
high  motives,  and  encouragements  for  effort, — is  overlooked ; 
«Dd  this  in  a  land  called  Christian — where  our  general  and  state 
governments,  and  our  courts  of  justice  recognize  it  a:?  divine, 
«nd  where  Christian  churches  abound  ! 

The  Bible,  indeed,  in  some  schools  is  permitted  to  be  read ! ! 
But  no  comments  must  be  made  on  it ;  no  instruction  must  be 
tlrawn  from  it  and  applied  to  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the 
^holars  ;  and  no  prayer  must  be  offered  up !  God  must  not  be 
recognized  in  the  school.  No  appeals  can  be  made  to  his  au- 
thority ; — to  the  sanctions  of  his  law  ;  to  the  example  and  pre- 
cepts of  his  Son  our  Saviour,  or  to  the  pre-eminently  comfort- 
ing and  sustaining  doctrine  of  his  word,< — that  there  is  a  Pi- 
vine  influence,  ready  to  be  granted  to  our  prayers,  to  aid  us  in 
the  discharge  of  all  our  duties,  and  to  strengthen  us  in  the  fa- 
mily, in  the  school,  and  in  the  world,  to  carry  on  a  successful 
conflict  with  the  perverse  propensities  of  ourselves  and  others, 
and  to  make  progress  in  all  that  is  gooil,  and  right,  and  lovely ! 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Anrnans^,  the  modern  Turks  and 
heathen,  will  rise  up  and  condemn  us.  The  former  interwove 
their  religion,  with  its  fearful  and  captivating  mythology,  its 
tasteful  and  splendid  ceremonies,  into  the  whole  training  and 
education  of  their  youth.  The  Mahometans  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  faithful  in  this  respect,  in  their  schools,  to  their  pro- 
phet and  his  Koran.  And  in  heathen  lands,  as  we  all  know, 
their  children  are  early  taught,  in  all  the  forms  of  instruction 
which  prevail  among  them,  the  superstitions  and  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  their  fathers. 

Can  Christian  parents  and  teachers  remain  silent,  and  inac- 
trre,  on  this  great  sid>ject  ?  Shall  the  Bible  be  banished  from. 
our  sckools}  SaM  a  moral  and  religious  influence  be  unknown 
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in  them  ?  Can  no  persuasion  be  employed  to  avert  this  tremen- 
dous evil  ?  Can  no  scheme  of  union  among  diflerent  Christian 
denominations  be  matured,  that  it  will  be  practicable  to  carry 
into  effect?  Will  no  master  spirits  arise,  here  and  tliere, 
throughout  the  land,  to  discuss  and  examine  this  topic  in  all  its 
deep  and  interesting  bearings,  and  see  what  can  be  done  by 
their  united  exertions  ? 

While  God  has  given  us  the  Bible,  that  it  may  point  us  to  a 
brighter  and  better  world  beyond  the  grave,  he  has  also  made 
it  our  guide  and  great  moral  helper,  with  the  accompanying 
influences  of  his  Spirit,  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  in  th» 
life,  which  grow  out  of  our  relations  to  our  fellow  men,  and 
which  we  owe  to  eacli|  other.  Where  can  we  need  this  guide 
and  moral  helper  more  than  in  forming  the  principles  and  habits 
of  our  youth,  and  in  fitting  them  for  the  various  stations  in  so- 
ciety to  which  God,  in  his  providence,  may  call  them  ?  Where 
shall  the  Bible  prove  its  divine  origin  and  efllicacy,  if  not 
in  the  discipline  of  the  family  and  the  school  1  How  can  we 
more  sadly  and  wickedly  betray  our  sacred  trust,  than  by  dis- 
carding its  hallowed  influence  from  these  well-spiings  of  buman 
life, — these  fountains  that  are  continually  sending  forth  the 
healthful  streams  of  order,  industry,  virtue,  and  piety,  through 
the  land,  or  the  bitter  waters  of  misrule  and  crime,  of  insubor- 
dination to  human  law,  and  an  atheistic  defiance  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Almighty  7 
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It  is  a  remark  of  Fontenelle,  quoted  with  approbation  by  Dr 
Thomas  Brown,  that  a  *  work  of  morals,  of  politics,  of  criti- 
cism, or  even  of  eloquence,  will,  if  other  circumstances  have 
been  the  same,  be  the  more  beautiful  for  coming  from  the  hand 
of  a  geometrician.'  This  remark  in  reference  to  the  influence 
of  a  particular  science  upon  the  mind  of  a  person  in  preparing 
him  successfully  to  execute  a  work,  in  another  department  of 
knowledge,  contains  in  its  spirit  an  important,  general  truth. 
Such  is  tiie  connexion  of  every  science  with  every  other,  that 
the  more  thorougly  a  man  is  acquainted  with  any  one  of  tliem» 
the  better  is  he  qualified  cateris  paribus,  to  write  on  any  of  the 
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others.  In  the  extensive  and  various  learning  of  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us,  there  are  high  and  rare  qualifications  for 
executing  it  in  the  best  manner. 

Besides  this,  he  has  been  engaged  in  philological  studies  which 
peculiarly  qualify  him  to  prepare  an  historical  work  of  this  kind. 
There  is  such  an  affinity  between  language  and  character,  that 
if  you  understand  the  language  of  a  nation  in  its  origin  and 
derivation,  you  must  understand  the  history  of  that  nation.  A 
history  of  human  language,  is  a  history  of  human  nature,  in 
tlie  development  of  thought,  feeling,  motive,  and  action.  Lan* 
guage  is  the  index  of  character,  and  it  is  recognized  as  such, 
not  only  by  men  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  but  like- 
wise by  the  omniscient  Judge  of  all :  '  By  thy  words  shalt  thou 
be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned.'  Even 
the  vocabulary  of  a  nation,  independently  of  its  combinations, 
shows  something  of  the  national  character;  as  for  instance,  the 
great  number  of  weapons  of  attack  and  defence  found  in  the 
columns  of  a  Latin  dictionary,  proves  that  the  Romans  were  a 
Warlike  people.  The  author  of  the  American  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  in  his  philological  researches,  furnishes  a 
tnire  pledge  of  his  preparedness  and  ability  to  write  a  good  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  upon  the  plan  which  he  has  adopted 
in  the  work  before  us. 

Moreover,  he  is  qualified  by  his  well  known  patriotism,  for 
writing  a  history  of  his  country.  Though  he  retains  a  filial 
afiection  for  the  mother  country,  all  his  writings  show  that  he 
has  ever  been  a  true-hearted  American  in  his  opinions  and  his 
feelings.  During  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  a 
student  in  Yale  College,  and  partook  in  common  with  his  fellow 
students  and  their  patriotic  president,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
After  the  war  he  became  a  distinguished  political  writer.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  new  constitution. 
The  pamphlet  written  by  him,  in  1785,  and  placed  by  Gen. 
Washington  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Madison,  had  its  influence  in 
hastening  the  establishment  of  a  more  effectual  government 
than  that  of  the  old  Confederation.  And  when  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  brought  forward,  he  wrote  largely  and  ably  in 
its  defence.  And  afterwards  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
general  assembly  in  Connecticut,  and  of  the  general  court  of 
Mas8achu>ett8.  The  most  of  the  labors  of  his  life,  have  been 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  learning  in  this  country. 

The  work  before  us,  written  by  a  man  thus  qualified,  is  what 
we  should  expect  it  to  be.  There  are  several  histories  of  the 
United  States  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools.  In  some  im- 
portant respects  the  history  composed  by  Dr  Webster,  differs 
from  all  others. 
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The  author  introduces  his  history  with  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  man,  of  the  dispersion,  and  of  the  descent  o  f  the 
Germons  and  English  from  the  descendants  of  Japhet.  Bj 
means  of  his  philological  investigations,  he  appears  to  have  dis- 
covered that  the  primitive  seat  of  the  English  vtras  Persia.  He 
then  divides  mankind  into  six  varieties,  which  he  briefly  des- 
cribes. 

In  chapter  2d,  the  author  describes  the  manners  of  our  ances- 
tors in  their  rude  state  in  Germany.  From  this  interesting  des- 
cription compared  with  the  modern  character  of  civilized 
Europe  and  America,  we  are  led  to  understand  the  value  of 
Christianity,  which  has  been  the  chief  means  of  civilization. 

In  chapter  3d,  we  have  a  short  account  of  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes ;  and  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  religion  into  England. 

The  4th  chapter  presents  a  brief  view  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  English,  after  the  Norman  conquest  and  the 
reformation. 

In  the  5th  chapter,  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Mexicans  and  other  natives  of  America. 

The  6th  chapter  treats  of  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
Spanish  conquests^ 

The  7th  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  North  America.  In  this  chapter  the  author  cor- 
rects a  mistake  or  inaccaracy  respecting  Cabot's  voyages  and  dt«- 
coveries  which  occurs  in  the  histories  of  Marshall  and  Holmes, 
and  which  is  copied  into  the  school  histories  of  Messrs 
Willard,  Hale,  Goodrich,  and  Olney ;  who  all  speak  of  Cabot's 
voyage  in  1497,  as  his  first  voyage ;  whereas  it  was  his  second. 

Chapter  8th  contains  a  succinct  account  of  the  Indian  wars« 

Chapter  9th  contains  a  history  of  political  events  and  contro^ 
versies  respecting  boundaries. 

In  chapter  lOth^  we  have  a  very  instructive  history  of  the* 
government  and  laws  of  the  puritans  in  Massachusetts,  and  6[ 
the  manner  in  which  the  legisfature  came  to  be  formed  of  two 
branches.     This  is  a  nM>st  interesting  chapter. 

Chapter  1 1th  contains  a  history  of  miritary  events  in  the 
colonies. 

Chap  12th  gives  a  history  of  bills  of  credit  or  papertnoney^ 

Chapter  13lh  contains  a  brief  history  of  piracy. 

Chapter  Mth  treats  of  diseases  and  remarkable  events^ 

Chapter  15tb  contains  a  history  of  the  revolution  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  it.  This  is  the  more  valuable,  as  the  fact& 
stated  are  from  the  author's  own  observations. 

Chapter  1 6th  gives  aa  account  of  the  different  forma  of  gov^ 
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eminent,  and  a  summary  view  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Chapter  17lh  and  16th  present  a  brief  account  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  productions  of  North  America. 

Chapter  19th  contains  advice  to  the  young,  in  regard  to 
moral,  religious,  and  social  conduct.  As  in  his  other  books  for 
schools,  so  in  this ;  the  author  does  not  neglect  this  most  impor- 
tant part  of  education. 

Then  follows  the  Farewell  Address  of  Gen.  Washington; 
and  the  work  closes  with  an  appendix,  which  brings  down  the 
history  to  the  year  J  815. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  in  this  book  are  found  historical 
accounts  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  similar  works.  The 
author  has  been  a  close  observer  of  all  the  great  events  which 
have  transpired  in  our  country,  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and 
is  therefore  not  obliged  to  depend  merely  upon  the  statements 
of  others. 

He  has,  we  think,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  made  a  most 
judicious  selection  of  topics,  and  has  presented  them  in  distinct 
and  appropriate  language.  And  here  we  would  quote  with  our 
entire  approbation,  a  paragraph  from  the  preface  of  the  work. 
Independently  of  the  authority  of  this  veteran  writer  of  school 
books,  we  are  satisfied,  from  our  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence, that  the  ground  taken  by  him,  on  this  point,  is  correct. 

*  The  practice  of  writing  books  for  youth,  in  the  household 
language  of  children,  is  proper  and  useful  for  those  who  are 
learning  to  read ;  but  as  soon  as  words  of  common  use  become 
familiar  to  the  eye,  children  should  leave  the  style  of  puerility, 
and  read  only  or  chiefly  a  more  elevated  language ;  or  that 
which  is  used  by  well  educated  people  in  adult  years.  The 
habit  of  using  tiie  peculiar  phrases  of  children  and  vulgarisms 
should  be  counteracted  as  early  in  life  as  is  practicable  ;  other- 
wise such  phrases  will  never  be  lost,  but  will  often  infect  the 
language  of  polite  conversation  in  every  period  of  future  life. 
The  practice  of  reducing  language  to  the  capacities  of  chil- 
dren, instead  of  elevating  their  understandings  to  the  style  of 
elegance,  may  be  carried  to  an  extent  not  warranted  by  just 
views  of  improvement.' 

This,  we  have  already  siud,  is  in  accordance  with  our  own 
opinion.  We  should  deprecate  having  books  for  children  made 
up  of  baby  talk,  or  written  in  the  style  of  Major  Jack 
Downing. 

We  intended  to  say  something  on  the  great  number  of  new 
school  books  which  have  issued  from  the  American  press,  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yean.    In  this  department  of  literary  in- 
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dustry.  there  seems  to  be  more  enterprise  than  capital,  and 
hccording\j  there  hare  been  numerous  faihires.  It  requires  a 
large  stock  of  knowledge  and  experience  to  write  a  gpod  school 
b^jok. 

By  the  publication  of  this  book,  Dr  Webster  has  increased 
the  debt  of  gratitude,  which  his  coantr}'men  owe  to  him,  for  his 
valuable  works.  ^Ve  would  cheerfuUy  commend  it  as  a  useful 
school  book.  This  we  would  do  on  its  own  merits,  as  well  as 
because  it  comes  from  the  literary  patriarch,  who,  for  the  last 
fifty  >ears,  has  done  more  by  his  school  books  than  any  other 
man,  for  the  youth  of  the  American  family.  His  advice  to  the 
young  near  the  close  of  the  book,  shows  great  good  sense,  as 
well  as  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  And  coming  from  one 
who  has  for  so  lr»ng  a  time  been  the  friend  and  benefactor  of 
the  y«ung»  it  should  be  diligently  studied  and  carefully  followed^ 
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When  we  inserted  in  the  ^Annab'  for  January,  a  fo^g: 
article  on  school  rooms,  it  was  our  main  object  to  set  forth  some- 
of  the  leading  defects  of  these  rooms  as  they  are  usually  found 
among  us ;  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  which  is,  their  nar- 
row dimensions.  In  short,  so  obvious  and  so  great  did  we 
regard  this  evil,  that  it  was  made  the  principal  subject  of  com- 
plaint throtighout  the  article.  But  lest  we  should  be-  among^^ 
those  of  whom  it  is  said,  '  they  are  more  ready  to  putt  down^ 
than  to  build  up,'  after  giving  examples  of  narrow,  uncomfor- 
table rooms,  we  presented  some  of  a  contrary  kind,  viz. :  those- 
of  Cincinnati,  and  one  in  Boston. 

In  speaking  of  the  latter,  was  it  not  ioeumbent  on.  us  to  give- 
an  accurate  description  ?  Would  it  have  been  proper  to* 
omit  a  part  of  the  Hxtures,  or  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  this,, 
a  criticism  of  that,  or  a  condenmation  of  the  third  ?  The  main- 
drift  of  our  subject  was  the  impc^rtanee  of  much  space.  Every 
reader  may,  as  it  appears  to  us,  perceive  this,  who  will  candidly 
peruse  the  whole  article.  The  introduction  of  the  fixtures^^ 
was  incidental — wc  had  almost  said  accidental.  However,  it 
came  in  oui  way ;  and  in  our  simplicity,,  and  as  a  mere  fact  or 
matter  of  history,  we  inserted  it.  We  commended  the  room,  aa 
being  comfortable,  and  agreeable,  and  heahh&il  ,**  and  the  mdi- 
gent  teacher  of  a  private  school,  for  his  liberality^  especially  for 
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furnishing,  at  great  expense,  512  cubical  feet  of  air  for  each 
pupil  to  breathe.* 

j\s  to  commending  or  oven  passing  an  opinion  upon  the 
fixtures  themselves  we  never  dreamed  of  any  such  thing.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that  any  such  inference  was  made  by  one  in  a 
hundred  of  our  readers.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  of 
placing  the  busts  of  Socrates,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and 
•Scott,  and  Plato,  and  the  Saviour,  in  his  school  room  because 
they  suited  a  particular  teacher's  taste,  or  because  he  happened 
to  have  them?  Who  ever  believed,  of  his  own  accord,  that 
there  wqs  a  design  in  the  arrangement  of  Mr  A.'s  busts  to  per- 
vert the  faith  of  childhood  by  a  systematic  degradation  of  the 
Redeemer  in  the  associations  of  the  school  room  ?  Who,  above 
all  the  rest,  would  ever  think  of  charging  the  writer  of  the  above 
mentioned  article  with  approving  of  such  a  design — or  artifice. 
(for  such  it  has  been  called,)  as  well  as  sanctioning  certain 
supposed  doctrines  of  the  teacher  ?  And  yet  such  a  belief  has 
been  expressed,  and  such  charges  have  actually  been  made! — 
and  that  too,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  September  number,  in  a 
highly  respectable  journal.  Not  immediately,  it  is  true;  for 
seven  or  eight  months  had  elapsed  before  such  a  thing  was 
thought  of,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  by  plain  practical  men. 

The  facts  are  these.  Our  respected  foreign  correspondent, — 
situated  as  he  is  in  a  country  in  which  images  are  everywhere 
used  to  procure,  from  early  cliildliood,  the  religious  homage  of 
the  individuals  they  are  supposed  to  represent, — sees,  or  fancies 
he  sees,  in  this  Boston  school  room,  not  indeed  a  design,  but  a 
tendency  to  inculcate  certain  sectarian  doctrines ;  and  in  an 
article  of  exceeding  great  interest  in  its  general  features,  advan- 
ces this  idea ;  and  with  it  makes  some  statements  respecting  the 

*  Thig  may  be  the  proper  place  for  an  explanation,  which  we  regret  to  be 
compelled  to  make  in  our  own  name,  but  which  the  circumstancns  seem  to  re- 
quire. The  teacher  here  referred  to  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  editor 
of  this  journal ;  and  the  confusion,  especially  in  the  minds  of  correspondents, 
domestic  and  foreign,  often  produces  surious  inconvenience.  We  know  not 
how  to  correct  the  error,  except  by  saying  that  William  A.  Alcott,  the  editor  of 
this  journal  and  of  the  '  Library  of  Health,'  and  the  author  of  the  ^  House  I 
live  in,*  the  *  Word  to  Teachers,'  the  *  Young  Man's  Guide,'  the  *  Young 
Wife,'  the  *  Young  Mother,'  &c.,  though  for  many  years  a  teacher,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  unconnected  with  any  school  whatever,  except  Sabbath 
schooh. 

Mr  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  the  editor  of  the  <  Conversations  on  the  Gospels,'  and 
the  ?)fr(<>*n  referred  to  in  the  '  Record  of  a  School,'  is  still  a  teacher  ;  but 
neither  is  now,  nor  ever  has  been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Annals  of 
Education.  The  editor  of  the  Annals  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr  A.'s  school 
roori.  or  s  'hool,  and  only  m<!ntione(l  them  because  they  deserved  notice.  Mr 
A.  \\f><  iiiHiie  as  mony  and  as  grent  self  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of  improve- 
ment ill  rienientmry  education  as  any  other  individual  in  this  country;  and  the 
abovii  simple  tribute  is  no  more  than  waa  demanded  by  juatice. 
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practical  use  of  those  busts,  founded  in  misapprehention ;  state* 
ments  which  wc  believe  no  considerations  would  have  induced 
him  him  to  make,  had  ho  known  the  whole  truth  in  the  case. 
Finding  the  article,  in  most  respects,  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
not  sufficiently  reflecting  on  its  tendency  in  a  community  so 
excitable  as  ours ;  and  anxious,  moreover,  to  have  every  one  'tell 
his  own  story,'  we  inserted  it  *  without  note  or  comment.'  This 
error  has  led  to  the  necessity  of  an  explanation  on  our  own  part; 
and  to  a  fixed  resolution  to  avoid,  in  future,  the  insertion  of  any 
article  in  our  pages,  which,  in  a  country  and  at  a  juncture  when 
the  words '  Catholic '  and  '  Images'  are  enough  almost  to  blow  a 
flame  through  a  whole  community,  can,  by  any  any  possibility, 
be  fairly  construed  to  contain  sectarian  opinions  or  theological 
discussions. 

But  we  must  not  close  without  alluding  a  little  more  particu- 
larly to  the  misapprehensions  of  our  correspondent  respecting 
Mr  A.'s  fixtures.  Speaking  of  his  schod  room,  he  says;  *  It 
is  furnished  with  a  set  of  busts  of  those  who  are  deemed  pecu- 
liarly worthy  of  the  attention  or  veneration  of  the  young,  com- 
prising the  Saviour  in  the  centre  of  a  book  case,  Plato  on  its 
top,  and  on  each  side  around  the  room,  Socrates,  Milton,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Scott.  1'he  child  is  thus  accustomed  to  look  on  aH 
these  as  models  and  objects  of  veneration.' 

But  where  is  the  proof  that  the  child  is  '  thus  accustomed  '— 
that  is,  from  their  presence  and  arrangement — to  look  upon  all 
or  any  of  these  as  objects  of  veneration  ?  Not  certainly  in  our 
correspondent's  facts  and  reasonings.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that 
the  Catholics  procure  the  veneration  of  the  young  for  their  saints 
by  means  of  images ;  but  what  is  the  process  ?  Does  it  consist 
in  merely  placing  those  images  before  them  ?  Let  our  corres- 
pondent himself  answer.  *  He  (that  is  the  child,  yro/n  the  earli* 
est  infancy)  sees  at  every  corner  and  in  iilmost  every  shop,  and 
cottage,  and  ship,  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  with  a  lamp  con- 
stantly burning  before  it,  to  which  every  one  bows,  and  to  which 
some  one  is  almost  constantly  saying  his  prayers.'  This  is  the 
process  by  which  veneration  is  induced.  It  is  not  the  presence 
of  the  busts  ;  it  is  the  example  of  those  around. 

We  are  told,  however,  of  the  influence  which  the  Catholics 
secure  over  the  minds  of  protestant  children  in  schools,  by  the 
mere  presence  of  the  busts.  But  does  not  every  one  see  that 
the  account  of  our  correspondent  does  not  warrant  any  such 
conclusion?  Have  not  the  protestant  children  received  into 
these  catholic  schools  always  had  the  images  and  the  lamps  be- 
fore them  '  at  every  corner '  and  witnessed  the  bowing  down  to 
them,  as  well  as  the  catholic  children  ?    And  if  the  mere  btl 
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of  seeing  them  inspires  veneration,  is  not  the  work  of  inducing 
this  veneration;  and  changing  their  faith  begun,  before  they 
enter  these  schools  ?  However  this  may  be,  of  one  thing  we 
are  certain,  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  to 
acquire  reverence  for  an  object,  by  its  mere  presence,  without 
something  else  is  done.  The  contrary  result  is  more  probable, 
by  far.  Were  it  otherwise,  those  who  keep  portraits  and  paint- 
ings in  their  houses,  would  be  in  danger  of  superinducing  a  rev- 
erence— an  image  worship,  if  we  please  to  call  it  so — as  ob- 
jectionable to  say  the  least,  as  that  of  catholic  countries. 

We  pause  here  to  say  that  there  is,  indeed,  an  idolatry  in 
femilies — we  fear  in  many  nominally  Christian  families — but  it  is 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. Parents  make  no  scruple  to  show  their  children,  by  their 
looks,  words,  and  actions,  that  they  are  devoted  to  pleasure, 
honor,  or  wealth.  No  child  but  an  idiot  mistakes  the  idol 
which  his  parents  worship ;  and  few  fail  to  follow  where  the  parent 
leads.  Here  is  idolatry — the  breaking  of  the  first  command- 
ment— and  with  a  vengeance.  How  puny  and  insignificant  does 
the  mere  presence,  in  a  room,  of  four  or  five  busts  appear,  when 
we  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  common  idolatry  of  this  country ! 
It  deserves  not  to  be  mentioned  on  the  same  day  with  it.  We 
have  said  something  on  this  subject  in  a  former  number. 

But  it  is  stated  that '  no  visible  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  one 
above  the  other  (of  the  busts,)  unless  something  should  be  in- 
ferred by  the  child  from  tlie  positicm  of  Plato.'  The  reader 
had,  however,  already  been  told  that  the  bust  of  the  Saviour 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  book  case.*'  Is  not  this  the  usual  place 
designated  in  arrangements  of  this  sort,  to  a  superior  ?  Is  he 
not  placed  in  the  centre,  with  his  inferiors  around  him  7  Such 
we  may  at  least  be  assured  was  the  intention  here.  The  su- 
periority of  Plato  was  never  dreamed  of  by  the  master,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe ;  nay,  more,  we  venture  to  say  it  never 
was  by  the  scholars.     But  more  on  this  point  presently. 

*  In  the  instructions  connected  with  these  busts,'  continues 
our  correspondent,  *  if  we  suppose  the  teacher  to  carry  out  the 
principles  announced  in  the  "  Record  of  a  School,"  they  are  all 
spoken  of  as  great  and  good  men — some  of  them  as  more  or 
less  inspired — and  their  works  are  sometimes  read  with  an 
enthusiasm,  and  explained  and  enforced  with  a  degree  of 
care  little  short  of  that  bestowed  upon  the  instructions  of 
the   Saviour.'     Now  we   have  good   evidence   that  some   oi 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  latter  was  not  a  bust,  though  we  have  called  it  so. 
It  was  a  cast  in  bas  relief.  Plato,  we  ore  assured,  was  placed  above  it,  because 
there  happened  to  be,  juit  there,  a  convenieiit  niclie  for  it. 
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the  men  whom  these  basts  represent — as  Scott  and  Shakspeare 
— were  very  far  from  being  considered  by  the  teacher  as  great 
and  good  men.  Their  busts  were  used  because  they  were  the 
best  that  could  be  procured  at  tlie  time,  and  having  been  pro- 
cured, the  chiuacters  whom  they  represented  were  merely  allud- 
ed to  occasionally,  as  instances  of  possessing  a  fertile  imagina« 
tion,  or  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Their  works 
were  not  only  not  read  in  school,  (a  few  extracts  from  an  eX" 
purgated  edition  of  Shakspeare  perhaps  excepted,)  but  were 
spoken  of,  in  general,  in  terms  of  disapprobation.  What  then 
becomes  of  the  intimation,  that  they  were  read  and  enforced 
with  care?  The  gosptU  were  indeed  read  and  commented 
upon  ;  but  will  any  body  object  to  this  ?  Surely  not  if  done  in 
a  proper  manner  and  spirit.  Would  that  they  were  oftener  read 
in  fchooly  and  accompanied  by  a  Christian  example.  Would 
that  this  most  effective  of  all  teaching— that  of  Christian 
example — were  more  common  !  Would  that  the  Saviour  was 
thus  *  honored '  in  all  the  schools  of  our  country ! 

But  we  are  not  set  for  the  defence  of  Mr  A.,  or  his  busts  and 
other  fixtures,  or  his  doctrines — with  some  oi  the  last  of  which, 
as  our  readers  are  already  assunxi,  we  have  no  sympathy.  Our 
purpose,  in  short, — we  repeat  it — was  to  speak  of  liberality  of 
space  in  the  private  scliool  room  of  a  private  teacher,  with  a 
view  to  lead  others  to  imitate,  in  this  respect,  a  good  example. 

Our  task  of  explanation  and  apology  and  defence  is  now 
finished.  We  are  heartily  glad  of  it.  Nothing  but  circum- 
stances quite  peculiar,  would  have  driven  us  to  a  course  so 
painful.  But  we  have  learned  caution,  and  we  hope  wisdom^ 
by  it.  Hereafter — we  repeat  it — it  will  be  very  difficult  to  allure 
or  to  drive  us  from  the  course  a  wise  precedent  had  established 
in  relation  to  a  work  which  Divine  Providence  has,  for  a  period> 
committed  to  our  trust ;  and  which  was  never  intended  to  be, 
directly  or  indirectly,  either  partisan  or  sectarian. 
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[Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  a  series  of  Essays,  which 
appeared  in  the  'Annals'  of  last  year,  under  the  head  *  Confes- 
sions of  a  Schoolmaster.*  We  have  on  hand  ,from  the  same  pen, 
a  continuation  of  the  series,  for  the  next  volume  ;  a  short  extract 
from  which,  we  have  concluded  to  insert  in  the  present  num- 
ber. It  refers  to  two  or  three  causes  of  failure  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  a  district  school.  We  trust  the  new  series  will  not  be 
less  interesting  than  the  former.] 
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The  first  cause  of  failure  was  a  neglect  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  seek  and  secure 
ibeir  co-operation.  For  the  fact  that  there  is  such  an  universal 
tendency  in  people  to  overlook  the  district  school,  does  not  at 
qU  lessen  the  teacher's  obligation  to  awaken  in  them  such  a  de- 
ffree  of  interest  as  will  enable  them,  at  least,  to  understand  what 
he  proposes  to  accomplish,  and,  in  general,  the  kind  and  cha- 
racter of  the  means  by  which  he  intends  to  operate.  There 
are,  in  fact,  no  circumstances,  unless  it  were  an  actual  *  bar- 
ring out'  which  justify  a  teacher  in  remaining  unacquainted 
with  tliose  whose  children  are  committed  for  six  hours  a  day  to 
his  care. 

All  this,  however,  I  had  neglected.  I  scarcely  knew  half  a 
dozen  families  in  the  whole  district.  More  than  this,  I  did  not 
seek  their  acquaintance.  True  I  invited  them,  through  their 
children,  to  call  at  the  school  room,  but  I  did  not  much  expect 
them  to  come,  nor  were  my  expectations  often  disappointed. 

My  purpose  was  to  go  straight  forward,  and  by  dint  of  hard 
work — steady  driving — make  good  scholars  and  good  behaved 
boys  and  girls,  whether  parents  co-operated  or  not.  All  this  I 
meant  to  do,  peaceably  if  I  coald,  but  forcibly  if  1  must. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  long  since,  that  in  all  my  inter- 
course with  my  pupils,  especially  the  younger  ones,  if  they  be- 
haved well,  I  was  deemed  one  of  the  kindest  of  teachers.  They 
could  not  have  expected  more  friendly  treatment,  even  from  a 
parent.  I  always  wondered  what  was  meant  when  I  heard  a 
teacher  speak  of  difficulty  in  gaining  the  love  of  pupils.  It 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world ;  and  to  me 
it  was  so.  The  great  trouble  with  me,  in  this  respect,  was  to 
retain  what,  in  my  first  intercourse  with  pupils,  I  found  it  so 
easy  to  acquire. 

The  second  cause  of  failure  was  one  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted  as  a  source  of  mischief  in  other  schools.  It  was  the 
attempt  to  do  other  things.  My  attention  was  divided,  if  not  dis- 
tracted. I  do  not,  I  cannot — I  am  sure  I  never  shall — approve 
of  young  men's  attempting  to  teach,  and  at  the  same  time  pur- 
•uing  the  study  of  another  profession.  If  a  young  man  chooses 
to  lay  his  studies  wholly  aside  for  a  time — say  during  a  college 
vacation — and  teach  a  school,  I  have  no  objection.  But  let 
him,  for  the  time,  keep  his  books  out  of  sight  entirely.  Let  him 
scarcely  think  of  them. 

Another,  and  a  principal  cause  of  failure  was  the  following. 
Anxious  to  improve  all  my  time,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  I 
had,  in  company  with  a  fellow  student,  resolved  on  sleeping  no 
more  than  five  hours  in  twentyfour.     We  retired  at  eleven,  and 
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rose  at  four.  This,  I  meant  to  say,  was  our  rule.  In  my  anxie- 
ty to  rise  at  four,  I  often  awoke  and  rose  earlier ;  sometimes  at 
half  past  three,  and  sometimes  even  by  three.  Sometimes  too, 
though  I  was  in  bed  by  eleven,  yet  I  did  not  get  to  sleep  until 
ten  minutes  later.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  1  did  not  se- 
cure upon  the  average,  over  four  hours  of  sound  sleep  in  twenty- 
four.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  all  this  was  sound.  Anxious  to  awake 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  fearful  of  oversleeping,  I  doubt  whether 
our  sleep  is  as  sound  and  satisfying  as  when  we  yield  ourselves 
up  regardless  of  the  future,  and  careless,  or  at  least  quiet,  in 
regard  to  the  past. 

How  much  sleep  is  really  needed,  to  sustain  the  human  con- 
stitution in  its  best  condition  and  to  enable  it  to  hold  out  in  good 
condition  longest,  remains  as  yet,  I  believe,  undetermined. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  may  accustom  ourselves,  if  io 
health,  to  almost  any  amount  not  beyond  twelve  hours,  provi- 
ded we  manage  in  the  appropriate  manner.  The  more  we 
sleep,  and  the  less  active  our  minds  are  while  awake,  the  more 
protracted  does  the  season  of  repose  gradually  become,  and  the 
more  do  we  seem  to  require.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  active 
the  mind,  during  the  day,  and  the  less  our  sleep,  provided  the 
amount  is  reduced  very  gradually,  the  less  do  we  appear  to  re- 
quire. I  have  no  doubt — nay,  1  am  certain — that  I  can  bring 
myself  to  find  five,  and  perhaps  four  hours,  amply  sufScient  for 
the  apparent  restoration  of  enfeebled  nature.  I  say  apparent; 
because  a  thing  which  appears  to  be  perfectly  safe  and  harmless 
may  be  laying  the  foundation  of  mischief  twenty  years  after* 
ward.  *  Sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedi- 
ly,' says  Solomon  ;  and  the  words  of  this  wise  man  are  as  true 
in  regard  to  physical  transgressions  as  moral  ones. 

I  think  that  if  the  mind  is  sufliciently  active — if  we  obey 
during  our  waking  hours,  all  the  organic  laws,  as  Spurzheim 
calls  them — if  we  eat,  drink,  exercise,  &c.  properly — if  we  re- 
tire by  nine  o'clock,  and  rise  as  soon  as  the  first  nap  is  com- 
pleted, we  shall  seldom,  if  ever,  sleep  too  much.  This  rule, 
however,  will  best  apply  to  the  healthy;  for  there  are  some  inva- 
lids, whose  natures  are  so  much  distorted  that  they  would  not 
sleep  enough  at  the  first  nap,  while  there  are  a  few  who  would, 
by  the  same  rule,  sleep  too  much. 
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PRACTICAL  LESSON  FROM  THE  NURSERY  ;  OR,  RESULTS  OF 

EARLY  DISCIPLINE. 

In  the  Annals  for  1835,  vol.  v.  p.  325,  an  account  was  given 
under  the  title  of  "  Practical  Lesson  from  the  Nursery,'*  of  a 
course  of  disfcipline  adopted  with  a  child  of  nine  months  old,  in 
order  to  subdue  the  impatience  and  ill  temper  which  followed  a 
long  iUness,  and  which  kept  the  little  boy,  and  all  around  him, 
in  constant  uneasiness.  "Ihe  parents  felt  that  without  an  effec- 
tual and  speedy  remedy,  this  temper  would  become  a  settled 
habit  such  as  in  many  cases  has  impaired  the  happiness  and  use- 
fulness of  the  individual  for  life.  1  hey  resolved,  in  seeking  and 
lelying  on  the  divine  blessing,  to  employ  bodily  pairiy  which 
they  bad  previously  found  useful  as  a  remedy  for  this  mental 
disease  ;  and  although  he  was  a  child  of  unusual  irritability  of 
nerves,  they  chastised  him  in  every  fit  of  passion  and  fretfulness 
until  he  became  calm  and  submissive.  The  immediate  result 
was  highly  favorable.  From  being  one  of  the  most  uncomfort- 
able and  disagreeable  of  children,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
quiet  and  cheerful,  and  was  peculiarly  affectionate  towards  the 
parent  by  whom  the  chastisement  was  chiefly  inflicted. 

But  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  result  must  be 
finally  unfavorable  to  the  temper  and  character  of  the  child. 
Some  imagined  that  it  would  harden  him  against  all  punish- 
ment, destroy  all  shame,  and  render  appeals  to  conscience  and 
noble  feelings  useless.  Others  supposed  it  would  crush  all  ener- 
gy of  character,  and  all  freedom  of  spirit,  and  some  even  thought 
it  could  not  but  impair  his  health. 

It  appears,  however,  that  all  these  fears  were  unfounded.  In 
a  letter  addressed  by  the  mother  to  the  father,  during  his  ab- 
sence, a  year  after  the  course  of  discipline,  she  observed  ;  *  The 
discipline  of  the  last  winter  has  made  this  winter's  care  of  him 
comparatively  a  light  task.  He  has  but  twice  set  up  his  will  de- 
cidedly, and  he  is  habitually  an  obedient  and  a  happy  child." 
In  the  following  letter  addressed  by  the  father  to  the  physician 
who  advised  this  course,  is  a  similar  account  of  him  the  present 
year,  which  seems  to  furnish  decisive  evidence  of  the  gooti  efl'ects 
of  the  discipline.  It  is  sent  for  publication  in  the  Annals,  in 
order  to  meet  the  inquiries,  and  satisfy  the  fears  of  those  who 
read  the  first  article. 

*  Mt  dear  Sir, — I  have  not  ceased  to  recollect  with  gratitude 
the  advice  you  gave  us  to  meet  the  waywardness  of  our  little 
boy  with  chastisement,  even  in  early  infancy.  You  will  doubt- 
less recollect  the  happy  result  of  the  course  of  discipline  which 
coet  us  so  much  pain  after  hb  long  illness.     I  am  rejoiced  in 
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being  able  to  assure  you,  that  we  have  never  ceased  to  be  grate- 
ful to  a  kind  Providence  for  directing  us,  by  your  means,  to  this 
course,  and  giving  us  resohition  and  strength  to  persevere  in  it. 
Its  effects  are  still  visible  in  the  almost  uninterrupted  spirit  of 
obedience  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  which  still  continues. 
During  the  last  year,  an  illness  of  several  weeks,  Accompanied 
not  only  with  suffering,  but  with  circumstances  which  excited 
the  terror  of  a  child,  naturally  timid,  seenied  almost  to  have 
destroyed  the  fruits  of  previous  efforts,  but  as  he  recovered,  the 
same  discipline,  in  a  far  more  moderate  degree,  produced  its 
former  effect,  and  restored  his  habitual  quiet  and  cheerfulness. 
He  is  now  one  of  the  most  uniformly  happy  children  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  his  health  though  not  robust,  is  habitually  good  ;  when  he 
is  ill,  he  exhibits  a  spirit  of  patience  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
count  the  number  of  times  that  he  cries  in  a  month,  althou^ 
he  has  but  half  finished  his  fourth  year. 

'  I  ought  to  add,  that  he  is  thus  happy  under  all  the  reitrainis 
which  our  own  reason  and  the  advice  of  the  most  judicious  pa- 
rents prescribe, — as  to  diet,  amusement,  &c.  Indeed  some 
of  these  restraints  are  often  regarded  as  unnecessary  and  un- 
kind in  relation  to  indulgences  which  we  consider  injurious  to 
the  body  or  the  mind.  He  is  habitually  obedient  and  sub- 
missive, and  affectionate,  as  well  as  happy ;  and  though  we 
often  see  the  remains  of  passion  and  self-will,  they  seldom  break 
out  into  open  resistance  or  violence.  We  find  no  symptoms  of 
the  evils  which  some  have  prophesied — no  painful  dread  of  his 
parents,  no  want  of  openness  or  affection — no  suppression  of 
vigor  or  independence  of  spirit,  so  far  as  this  can  be  combined 
with  obedience.  We  find  him  quite  able  and  disposed  to  a- 
muse  himself  for  hours  together,  when  others  are  occupied.  In- 
stead of  being  hardened  to  chastisement,  he  is  more  susceptible 
than  ever,  even  to  reproof.  Instead  of  requiring  more  punish- 
ment as  he  grows  older,  scarcely  any  is  necessary. 

'  In  short,  the  result  of  this  discipline  has  satisfied  me  that 
physical  pain  is  the  safest  and  best  mode  of  subduing  the  pas- 
sions and  humours  of  infancy  ;  that  it  in  some  cases,  at  least, 
calms  nervous  irritability,  and  is  less  hazardous  than  appeals  to 
feeling  in  this  respect ;  and  that  it  is  a  method  far  more  mild  in  the 
end  than  any  other.  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  right  in  your 
opinion,  that  if  a  child  is  duly  chastised  in  infancy,  it  will  sel- 
dom need  chastisement  afterwards  ;  and  am  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  a  maxim  presented  by  a  wiser  comi- 
sellor,  and  sanctioned  by  inspired  authority.  '<  He  that  spareth 
the  rod  hateth  his  son.*' 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  gratefully.' 
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MISCELLANY, 


Education  CoHVEjfTioir  at  Salkm. 

Mr  Mann,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Massachu- 
setts has  been  recently  traversing  the  state,  and  meeting  with  county  con- 
ventions of  the  friends  of  common  education.  Some  of  these  conven- 
tions have  been  interesting,  and  well  attended.  Of  one  of  them,  held 
fometime  ago  at  Worcester,  we  gave  an  account. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  kind  recently  held  in  Salem,  numerous  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  among  which  were  the  following : 

*  Resolved,  That  the  physical  comfort  and  health,  both  of  Teachers 
and  Pupils,  demand  the  especial  attention  of  the  guardians  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

^  Resolved,  That  as  the  duties  of  School  Committees,  when  faithfully 
performed,  are  arduous,  not  only  consuming  much  time,  but  attended 
with  much  expense,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  that  the  Legis- 
iature  should  pass  an  act,  providing  a  suitable  compensation  for  the 
School  Committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  this  Commonwealth. 

<  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  have  received  high  gratification  from 
the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  this  county,  and 
pledge  themselves  cordially  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  promotion  of 
the  object  of  his  office.' 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  citizens 
of  the  county,  on  the  subject  of  common  schools,  and  the  duties  of 
school  committee  men,  teachers,  parents,  and  guardians  ;  and  another 
to  confer  with  the  Teachers'  Association  of  Essex  County,  with  a  view 
to  make  it,  if  possible,  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Useful  Education. 

An  English  paper  gives  the  following  account  of  an  institution,  on  a 
small  scale,  established  at  Southampton,  Warwickshire,  for  the  tuition 
of  boys  in  agriculture  : 

<  It  cannot  be  termed  a  school,  being  merely  four  roods  of  land  divid- 
ed into  twelve  gardens,  occupied  by  boys  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  in  the  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables,  peas,  carrots,  parsnips,  cab- 
bages, kidney  beans,  celery,  &.c. ;  only  one  fourth  is  allowed  to  be  culti- 
vated for  potatoes.  The  boys  pay  all  prices,  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  month, 
according  to  the  size.  The  rent  of  the  whole  amounts  to  £4  17s.  per 
annum  ;  the  17s.  is  expended  in  a  rent  dinner  monthly,  when  the  boys 
bring  the  rent,  which  his  little  tenants  have  hitherto  done  to  an  hour. 
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Educatio!!  in  Mimssippi. 

(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Teacher.) 

Periodicals  of  the  character  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  (the  '  Aonaltf 
of  Education  '  and  the  '  Sunday  School  Teacher/)  are  very  much  need- 
ed in  this  section  of  the  country.  The  cause  of  education  and  moral 
reform  are  processing  but  slowly.  The  belief  that  they  are  really  pro- 
gressing, is  encouraging.  The  Sabbath  school  here  has  been  establisihedy 
I  believe,  for  several  years ;  and  at  times,  has  been  in  a  flouriahrng  con- 
dition. 

Since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  Female  School  in  this  place,  the 
charge  of  the  Sabbath  school  has,  also,  by  common  consent,  devolved 
upon  me.  When  I  assumed  the  office  of  Superintendent,  the  school 
was  in  a  very  declining  state,  and  still  it  is  very  far  from  being  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  great  difficulty  appears  to  be  in  a  want  of 
teachers,  who  will  engage  in  the  work  with  zeal  and  interest ;  and  io  a 
want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents. 

I  have  endeavored  to  secure  regular  and  competent  teachers,  and 
have  to  some  extent  succeeded,  and  am  encouraged  to  think  that  our 
school  is  increasing  in  nuflkfr,  and  that  a  deeeper  interest  in  its  con- 
tinuance and  welfare  itbe^oing  to  be  awakened. 

This  country  still  greatly  needs  the  means  of  education,  and  upon  ibis 
subject  but  little  interest  is  manifested.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  sto  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth,  that  thej 
have  neither  time  nor  disposition  to  attend  to  matters,  in  their  opinion, 
of  minor  iinportancc.  Thore  i^  little,  very  little,  of  genuine  liberality 
of  feeling  or  action  upon  this  subject,  and  the  consequence  is  that  there 
are  very  few  schools  of  the  higher  order,  or  indeed  of  any  order,  that 
are  permanent  in  their  (^iuirarter.  Schools  will  sometimes  spring  into 
existence,  as  by  magic  power,  and  flourish  for  a  few  months,  perhaps 
years ;  and  then  decline  and  cease  to  operate,  with  the  novelty  that 
brought  them  into  being. 

Hartford  Grammar  School. 

A  few  years  ago  this  Institution  seemed  far  from  flourishing.  Judg- 
ing from  a  catalogue  of  the  Trustees,  lustructers,  and  Pupils,  just  receiv- 
ed, it  must  at  present  be  slowly  improving.  The  number  of  students 
during  the  autumnal  term  of  1836,  was  54  ;  during  the  following  winter 
term  85  ;  the  spring  term  of  1837,  94  ;  and  the  summer  :erm  105.  If  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  conducted  are  as  just  as  the  following,  in  re- 
gard to  examinations — and  we  know  nothing  to  the  contrary — it  ottghi 
to  flourish. 

<  On  the  utility  of  frequent  ceremonious  examinoHons  in  school^  the 
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sentiments  of  the  Principal  may  not  accord  with  those  of  all  his  patrons. 
Public  opinion,  in  our  community,  has  usually  seemed  to  require  con- 
siderable parade  to  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  knowledge 
the  pupils  of  a  school  have  acquired  during  a  term.  Yet  he  cannot  un- 
derstand how  the  true  character  of  a  school  can  be  better  ascertained  by 
looking  at  it  on  a  day  of  quarterly  examination,  than  by  frequent  visits 
to  it,  in  its  every  day  dress,  taking  it  often  by  surprise,  when  no 
special  effort  has  l)een  made  to  fit  it  up  for  an  occasion.  Still, 
be  does  not  pretend  to  decide,  that,  what  are  called  public  examina- 
tions, may  never  be  useful.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  some  schools 
may  render  them  indispensable  to  their  usefulness.  But  indulging 
the  sentiments  relative  to  them  that  he  now  does,  the  Principal  of  this 
Institution  ardently  desires  that  frequent  individual  examinations  of  it, 
may  not  often  render  necessary  a  more  ceremonious  one.' 

We  like  this.  It  is  taken  from  a  series  of  remarks,  by  the  Principal, 
Mr  Wright,  at  the  close  of  the  catalogue.  We  like  too  his  principles 
on  governing  a  Bchool,  for  after  admitting  the  importance  and  force  of 
moral  tuasion,  he  tells  us  '  he  has  no  confidence  in  any  system  of  school 
government  which  does  not  exact  of  the  pupil  prompt  and  unconditional 
obedience.' — We  like  also  his  views  in  roamd  t^  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing the  business  of  teaching  a  professioflRTtey  are  as  follows  : 

*  The  Principal  regards  teaching  eSrtnn  prq^ssion,  and  makes  it  an 
important  object  in  the  employment  of  Assistants,  to  secure  those  who 
are  ardently  devoted  to  the  same  pursuit,  and  who  intend  to  make  it 
their  occupation  fur  years ;  for,  if  "experience  is  the  best  Teacher,"  it 
may  not  be  unimportant  that  the  educators  of  youth,  should  have  some 
of  its  assistance. 

*  The  compensation  of  the  Assistants,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Principal, 
depends  mainly  on  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  Hence  all  have  the 
same  incitement  to  effort  that  stimulates  men  in  other  professions.' 
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On  page  511,— last  number  of  ihit  work,  llUi  line  fVoin  tbe  bottom.—*  tbe  will  ot  the  child 
rouet  of  courae,  be  led  to  the  will  of  tbe  parent,  aa  the  aupreme  authority  ;*  ib<Mjld  lf*btUd 
to  fi$U  to  tk*  viil,*  &c.    Oil  page  513,— firkt  line,—*  Thia/  should  be  *  His.' 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  EDITOR  OF  THB  ANNALS,  TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 

It  if  well  known  to  the  friends  of  the  Annabi  of  Education,  that  the 
original  Etiitor  has  been  unezpoctedly  detained  in  Europe,  ainoe  the 
close  of  the  year  1835,  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  he  has  been  un- 
able to  take  any  part  in  the  preparation  or  selection  of  articles  except 
such  as  he  has  contributed  in  reference  to  foreign  countries.  His  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  education  is  undiminished,  and  he  is  desirous  of  de- 
voting all  the  strength  which  Providence  may  give  him  to  its  promotion. 
But  the  same  circumstances  which  have  interrupted  his  editorial  labon, 
now  oblige  him  to  decide,  that  ¥nth  the  year  1897,  Am  coimeelf oa  tetiA 
the  Armali  muit  eloie  entirely* 

He  trusts  he  need  not  gilfe  aoy  assurance  that  this  decision  has  been 
made  with  pain — and  ^t^MI|  the  Annals  shall  be  conducted  on  thoae 
principles  which  he  CfNHlHj^'^^iAl  ^^  ^^  usefulness,  it  will  lie  fol- 
lowed by  his  best  wisl^  aSv  Sent  prayers.  He  commenda  the  work 
and  the  schools  of  our  country,  with  confidence,  to  the  same  Providence 
that  has  done  so  much  for  both.  But  he  cannot  withdraw,  without  ap- 
pealing once  more  to  all  who  value  the  political,  social  and  religious 
institutions  of  our  country,  to  cherish  education  in  its  broadest  Christian 
sense — that  education  which  embraces  the  body,  the  mind  and  the  heart—- 
which  seeks  to  cultivate  every  faculty  of  man,  on  the  basis  of  the  Scrip, 
tures  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour — to  cherish  it  aliove  all  other  ob- 
jects and  interests,  not  merely  as  the  only  security  for  the  present  and 
future  happinesM  of  their  children,  but  as  the  only  palladium  of  our 
national  liberty — the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  which  threaten  our  de- 
struction— the  only  means  of  preserving  us  from  descending  rapidly 
into  the  grave  of  nations ! 

WILLIAM  C.  WOODBRIDGE. 
Canton  Vaud,  {Sunixerland,)  Sept.,  1887. 
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Aldcn's  Class  Book  on  Natural  Theology, 
333. 

Andrews'  First  Lessons  in  Latin,  239. 
^    Annual  Report  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  191. 

Brief  Development,  &c.  93. 

Brooks'  Address  on  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion, 32S. 

Calleuder's  Geometry,  647. 

Carter's  Speech   on  Popular  Eklucation, 
190. 

Casket  of  Gems,  47. 

Cicerouis  de  Claris  Oratorihus,  627. 

Ofiiciis,  627. 

Cicero  de  Senectute,  233. 

Class  Book  of  Nature,  46. 

Cogswell's  Lettara  to  Yoang  Men,  686. 


Coffin's  Exercises  in  Book  Keeping,  189. 
Commercial  Book  Keeping,  286. 
Common  School  Advocate  and  Journal  of 

Education,  46. 
Conversational    Phrases  and  Dialogues, 

190. 
Conversations  on  the  Gospe!s,  143. 
I>olbear's  Practical  Penmanship,  336. 
Fetch's  Comprehensive  Grammar,  526. 
First  Lessons  about  Natural  Philosophy, 

47. 
Foster's  Exercises  in  Writing,  432. 

Clerk's  Guide,  285. 

Commercial  Book  Keeping,  286. 

Frost's  History  of  the  United  States,  46. 

Graham's  Lecture  to  Young  Men,  191. 

Hall's  Reader's  Guide,  284. 

House  I  live  In,  144. 

Jacob*!  and  Doring's  Latin  Reader,  B3S. 
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\fusic,  43,  238,  3i4,  4M. 

Laurel,  626. 

Lectures  before  the  American  Institate, 

2B3. 
Mechanic's  Magazine,  432. 
Mythological  Fables,  525. 
Parley's  Magazine,  96. 
Pardons'  Grammatical  Reader,  139. 
Peter  Parley's  Geography  of  the  Bible, 

ld9. 
Phelps'  LcctQBM  on  Natural  Philosophy, 

336. 
Peter  Parley's  Book  of  the  United  Sutes, 

432. 


Rhymes  for  mj  Childen,  96. 

Sannom's  Analytical  Grammar,  143. 

Southern  Rose,  190. 

The  Microcosm,  240. 

The  Seasons,  47. 

Town's  Analysts  of  DeriTative  Words, 

334. 

Spelling  Book,  335. 

Ware's  ENscourses  on  Education,  529. 

Western  Academician,  191. 

Whtford's  Ghirography,  95. 

~ Intellectual    and    Rhetorical 

Reader,  95. 
Young  Man's  Aid,  237. 
Lady's  Friend,  14*. 
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